






CHAPTER I 


PHYSICAL ASPECTS AND UNDERLYING UNITY 

India is the name given to the vast peninsula which the continent 
of Asia throws out to the south of the magnificent mountain ranges 
that stretch in a swordlike curve across the southern border of 
Tibet. This huge expanse of territory, which deserves the name 
of a sub-continent, has the shape of an irregular quadrilateral. 
Ancient geographers referred to it as being “constituted with a 
four-fold conformation” {chatuh aamsthdna sarhsthitam), “on its 
south and west and east is the Great Ocean, the Himavat range 
stretches along its north like the string of a bow”. The lofty 
mountain chain in the north — to which the name Himavat is 
apphed in the above passage — includes not only the snow-capped 
ridgQs of the Himalayas but also their less elevated offshoots — 
the Ir'atkai, Lushai and Chittagong Hills in the east, and the 
Sulaiman and Kirthar ranges in the west. These lead down to the 
sea and separate the country from the wooded valley of the 
Irrawaddy on the one hand and the hilly tableland of Iran on 
the other. 

Pofitically, the Indian empire as it existed before August 15, 
1947, extended beyond these natural boundaries at several points 
and included not only Baluchistan beyond the- Kirthar range, but 
also some smaller areas that lay scattered in the Bay of Bengal. 
With the exception of the outlying territories beyond the seas, the 
whole of the vast region described above lay roughly between 
Long. 61° and 96° E. and Lat. 8° and 37° N. Its greatest length 
was about 1,800 miles, and its breadth not less than 1,360 miles. 
The total area of the empire, excluding Burma which was con- 
stituted as a separate unit under the Government of India Act of 
1935, might be put at 1,575,000 square miles and the population 
nhabiting it at three hundred and eighty-eight millions. 

The sub-continent of India, stretching from the Himalayas to 
he sea, is known to the Hindus as Bhdrata-Varsha or the land 
^f Bharata, a king famous in Puranic tradition. It was said to form 

r b of a larger unit called Jambu-dvipa which was considered 
be the innermost of seven concentric island-continents into 
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which the earth, as conceived by Hindu cosmographers, was supposed 
to have been divided. The Pura^iic account of these insular con- 
tinents contains a good deal of what is fanciful, but early Buddhist 
evidence suggests that Jambu-dvlpa was a territorial designation 
actually in use from the third century b.c. at the latest, and was 
applied to that part of Asia, outside China, throughout which the 
prowess of the great imperial family of the Mauryas made itself 
felt. The name “India” was applied to the country by the Greeks. 
It corresponds to the “Hi(n)du” of the old Persian epigraphs. Like 
“Sapta sindhavah’' and “Hapta Hindu'’ — the appellations of the 
country of the Aryans in the Veda and tlie Vendidad — it is derived 
from the Sindhu (the Indus), the great river which constitutes 
the most imposing feature of that part of the sub-continent which 
seems to have been the cradle of its earliest known civilisation. Closely 
connected with ''Hindu" are the later designations "Hind" and 
" Hinduslhdn" as found in the pages of mediaeval writers. 

India proper, excluding its outlying dependencies, is divided 
primarily into four distinct regions, viz., (1) the hill country of the 
north, styled Parvatd^rayin in the Purapas, stretching from the 
swampy jungles of the Tarai to the crest of the Himalayas and 
affording space for the upland territories of Kashmir, Kangra, 
Tehri, Kumaun, Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan ; (2) the great northern 
plain embracing the flat wheat-producing valleys of the Indus 
and its tributaries, the sandy deserts of Sind and Rajputana as 
well as the fertile tracts watered by the Ganges, the Jumna and 
the Brahmaputra ; (3) the plateau of South Central India and the 
Deccan stretching south of the Gangetic plain and shut in from 
the rest of the peninsula by the main range of the Paripatra, 
roughly the Western Vindhyas, the Vindhyas proper, the Sahyadri 
or the Western Ghats and the Mahendra or the Eastern Ghats ; 
and (4) the long and narrow maritime plains of the south 
extending from the Ghats to the sea and containing the rich ports 
of the Kofikan and Malabar, as well as the fertile deltas of the 
Godavari, the Krishna and the Kaveri. 

These territorial compartments marked by the hand of nature 
do not exactly coincide with the traditional divisions of the country 
known to antiquity. In ancient literature we have reference to a 
fivefold division of India. In the centre of the Indo-Gangetic plain 
was the Madhya-desa stretching, according to the Brahmanical 
accounts, from the river Sarasvati, which flowed past Thanesar 
and Pehoa (ancient Prithudaka), to Allahabad and Benares, and, 
according to the early records of the Buddhists, to the Rajmahal 
Hills. The western part of this area was known as th^ 
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Brahmarshi-deSa, and the entire region was roughly equivalent 
to Arydvarta as described in the grammar of Pa tan j ah. But the 
denotation of the latter term is wider in some law-books which 
take it to mean the whole of the vast territory lying between the 
Himalayas and the Vindhyas and extending from sea to sea. To 
the north of the Madhya-dha, beyond Pehoa, lay Uttardpatha 
or Udlchya (North-west India), to its west Apardnta or Pratlchya 
(Western India), to its south Dakshiimpatha or the Deccan, and to 
its east Purva-deia or Prdchya, the Prasii of Alexander's historians. 
The term XJttardpailia was at times applied to the whole of Northern 
India, and Dakshindpatha was in some ancient works restricted 
to the upper Deccan north of the Krishna, the far south being 
termed Tamilakam or the Tamil country, while Purva-deia in 
early times included the eastern part of the “middle region” 
beyond the Animvedl or the Gangetic Doab. To the five primary 
divisions the Puranas sometimes add two others, viz., the Parva- 
dSrayin or Himalayan tract, and the Vindhyan region. 

The course of Indian history, like that of other countries in 
tlie world, is in large measure determined by its geography. Each 
of the territorial units into which the hand of nature divides the 
country has a distinct story of its own. The intersection of the 
land by deep rivers and winding chains flanked by sandy deserts 
or impenetrable forests, fostered a spirit of isolation and cleft the 
country asunder into small political and even social units, whose 
divergences were accentuated by the infinite variety of local 
conditions. Tendencies towards union and coalescence are most 
marked only in the vast riparian plain of the north and the 
extensive plateau in the interior of the peninsula, enriched and 
regenerated by the life-giving streams that flow from the heights 
of the Himalayas and the Western Ghats. The stupendous mountain 
(;hain which fences this country off from the rest of Asia, while 
it constituted India a world by itself and favoured the grow^th 
of a distinct type of civilisation, never sufficed to shelter the 
sunny realms of the Indus and the Ganges from the inroads 
of ambitious potentates or wandering nomads. These invaders 
stormed one after another through the narrow defiles that break 
through the great rocky barrier and lead into the plains of the 
interior. The long coast studded with wealthy ports “lay open 
to the barks of” intrepid buccaneers and adventurers from 


far-off climes. 

The mountain passes and the sea, however, were not mere 
cates of invasion and conquest. They fostered also a more pacific 
ntercourse with the outside world. They brought to this country 
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the pious pilgrim and the peaceful trader and constituted high- 
ways for the diffusion of Indian culture and civilisation through- 
out the greater part of the Asiatic continent as well as the islands 
that life off the coast of Coromandel and the peninsula of Malaya. 

The size of India is enormous. The country is almost as large 
as the whole of the continent of Europe without Russia, and 
is almost twenty times as big as Great Britain. Even more 
remarkable than the immensity of its area is the extreme diversity 
of its physical features. India embraces within its boundaries 
lofty mountains steeped in eternal snow, as well as flat plains 
“salted by every tide”, arid deserts almost untouched by the 
feet of man, as well as fertile river valleys supporting a population 
of over three thousand persons to the square mile. The greater 
part of this sub-continent had been knit into one politi(^al unit in 
the nineteenth century. But from August 15, 1947, two self- 
governing Dominions were carved out of it, known respectively as 
India and Pakistan, which form parts of the British Common- 
wealth. There are, however, certain areas, e.g. Nepal, Bhutan, and 
the French and Portuguese possessions, which lie outside the limits 
of this Commonwealth. There were, moreover, more than five 
hundred states, ruled by Indian Princes, with a total area of about 
700,000 square miles, which commemorated the vanished glory of 
defunct kingdoms and empires, and enjoyed a certain amount of 
autonomy in internal affairs under the aegis of the British Crown. 
With very few exceptions they are now undergoing a process of 
integration with either India or Pakistan. 

The magnitude of the population of India is quite in keeping with 
the immensity of its geographical dimensions. As early as the fifth 
century b.c. Herodotus observed that “of all the nations that we 
know, it is India which has the largest population”. The total 
number of inhabitants included within the sub-continent, excluding 
Burma, according to the Census of 1941, amounts to three hundred 
and eighty-eight millions, or about one-fifth of that of the whole 
world. This huge assemblage of human beings is made up of diverse 
ethnic groups, split up into countless castes, professing numerous 
creeds, speaking about two hundred different languages and 
dialects. It represents every phase of social evolution, from 
that of the primitive tribesman who still lives by hunting 
and collecting forest produce, to that of the polished inhabitant 
of cities well equipped with the most up-to-date scientific or 
htimanistic lore. 

A close examination of this variegated conglomeration of races, 
castes and creeds reveals, however, a deep underlying unity which 
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is apt to be missed by the superficial observer. This unity was 
undoubtedly nurtured in the nineteenth century by a uniform system 
of administration and the spread of education on modern lines. 
It is a mistake, however, to suppose that it is wholly the outcome 
of recent events and was quite non-existent in ages long gone by. 
The fundamental unity of India is emphasised by the name Bhdrata- 
Varsha, or land of Bharata, given to the whole country in the Epics 
and the Puranas, and the designation Bhdratl santati, or descend- 
ants of Bharata, applied to its people. 

“ Uttaram yat samudrasya 
Himddrehhaiva dahshinam, 

Varsham tad Bhdratam ndma 
Bhdratl yatra santatih” 

(Vishnu Purana, 11, 3. 1.) 

“The country that lies north of the ocean and south of the 
snowy mountains is called Bharata; there dwell the descendants 
of Bharata.” 

This sense of unity was ever present before the minds of the 
theologians, political philosophers and poets who spoke of the 
“thousand Yojanas (leagues) of land that stretch from the 
Himalayas to the sea as the proper domain of a single universal 
emperor” and eulogised monarchs who sought to extend their 
sway from the snowy mountains in the north to Adam’s Bridge 
in the south, and from the valley of the Brahmaputra in the east 
to the land beyond the seven mouths of the Indus in the west. 
In the third century B.c. a single language, Prakrit, sufficed to 
bring the message of a royal missionary to the doors of his humblest 
subjects throughout this vast sub-continent. A few centuries later 
another language, Sanskrit, found its wa}^ to the royal archives 
of the remotest corners of this country. The ancient epics — the 
Rdmdyam and the Mahdbhdrata—were studied with as much 
devotion in the courts of the Tamil and Kanarese countries as 
in the intellectual circles of Taxila in the western Punjab, and 
Nairnishdranya in the upper Ganges valley. The old religion of 
the Vedas and the Puranas still gives solace to the vast majority 
of the people of this country, and temples in honour of Siva and 
Vishiiu raise their spires on the snowy heights of the Himalayas 
as well as in the flat deltas of the Krishna and the Kaveri. The 
religious communities that do not worship in these shrines have 
not been altogether unaffected by their Hindu surroundings. 
Instances are not unknown of friendship and communion between 
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saints and prophets of rival creeds. Since the days of al-Biruni 
many adherents of Islam, the second great rehgion of India in 
point of numbers, have shown a profound interest in the science, 
philosophy and religion of their Hindu brethren, and to this day 
Hindu practices are not altogether a negligible factor in the village 
life of this country for the votaries of a different creed. Islam 
with its ideals of social democracy and imperialism has, in its 
turn, done much to counteract the fissiparous tendencies of caste 
and check the centrifugal forces in Indian politics by keeping alive 
the ideal of a Pan-Indian State throughout the Middle Ages. 



CHAPTER II 


THE PRE-mSTORIO PERIOD 

History is a record of the achievements of man. The history 
of India, like the annals of every other country, should therefore 
begin with an account of the times when men first settled in this 
land. But history proper only deals with facts, and facts can only 
be known from records of some kind or other. We cannot know 
the history of any people who have left no record of their existence. 
There may have been people or peoples who lived in India in 
primitive times, but the evidence of whose existence has not yet 
been discovered. For the present, at any rate, they must be left 
out of account altogether. We shall only deal with those inhabitants 
of India whose existence is known to us from some records they 
have left behind. 

To begin with, these records consist almost solely of the rude 
implements which the people used in their daily lives. According 
to the nature and material of these implements, the earliest settlers 
in India have been divided into two classes, viz., Palaeolithic and 
Neolithic. 


Palaeolithic Men 

The term Palaeolithic is derived from two Greek words meaning 
Old Stone. This name is applied to the earliest people, as the only 
evidence of their existence is furnished by a number of rude stone 
implements. These are small pieces of rough undressed stones, 
chipped into various forms, which were originally fitted with 
handles made of sticks or bones. They served as weapons for 
hunting wild animals, and could also be used as hammers or for 
purposes of cutting and boring. 

These chipped stones have been found in large numbers in 
different parts of India. They are usually, though not exclusively, 
made of a species of hard rock called “quartzite”. From this 
fact the Palaeolithic men in India are also known as “Quartzite 
men”. 

From the rough and rude stone implements which are the only 
records left behind by the earliest-known inhabitants of India, we 
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STBAIGHT-EnaED CLEAVEB OF BKOWN- 
ISH QUARTZITE : CHINGLEPUT DISTRICT, 
MADRAS PRESIDENCY 
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WITH ADZE-LIKE EDGE, OF DARK 
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OANGETIC AREA 


can form only a very vague idea of their lives and habits. It is 
obvious that they were ignorant of any metals, and most of them 
had no fixed homes, though a few might have made huts of 
some sort with trees and leaves. They lived in constant dread of 
wild animals like tigers, lions, elephants and the rhinoceros. They 
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had no idea of agriculture, but lived on the flesh of animals and 
such fruits and vegetables as grew wild in jungles. They could 
not make pottery, and probably did not even know how to make 
a fire. In short, from our standpoint we can only regard them 
as savages, little removed from an animal life. It is well to remember 
this if we are to judge aright the long strides that men have made 
in developing that culture and civilisation of which we are so 
justly proud to-day. 

It has been suggested that the Palaeohthic men belonged to 
tlie Negrito race, like the modern people of the Andaman Islands, 
and were characterised by short stature, dark skin, woolly hair 
and flat noses. 


Neolithic Men 

The capacity for progress is, however, an inherent characteristic 
of human beings which distinguishes them from animals. Conse- 
quently, as years rolled by, men acquired greater knowledge and 
skill in mastering the forces of nature. The rate of progress is, 
of course, difficult to estimate, and it may have been hundreds 
or thousands of years before a distinctly higher type of civilisation 
was evolved in India. The men who belonged to this age are called 
Neolithic. This term is also derived from two Greek words meaning 
New Stone. The significance of this name lies in the fact that in 
this age also men had to depend solely on stone implements, and 
were ignorant of anj^ metals, except gold. But their implements 
were very different from those of the preceding age, for they 
used stones other than quartzite, and these were not merely 
chipped, but in most cases “ground, grooved and pohshed” 
as well. They were highly finished articles made into different 
forms to serve various purposes. They can bo easily distinguished 
from the rough and rude imjilements of the Palaeolithic Age. 

Remains of the Neolithic men are found in almost every part 
of India. An ancient factory for the manufacture of stone Imple- 
ments has been discovered in the BeUary district, Madras, where 
we can still trace the various stages of their construction. 

The civilisation of the Neohthic men shows distinct traces of 
advance. They cultivated land and grew fruits and corn. They 
also domesticated animals like the ox and the goat. They knew 
the art of producing fire by the friction of bamboos or pieces of 
wood, and made pottery, at first by hand, and then with the potter’s 
wheel. They lived in caves and decorated their walls by painting 
scenes of hunting and dancing. A few of these can be seen to-day 
both in Northern and Southern India, They also painted and 
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decorated their pottery. They constructed boats and went out to 
sea. They could spin cotton and wool and weave cloth. They 
used to bury their dead, and neolithic tombs have been discovered 
in some parts of India. Sometimes the dead body was put in a 
large urn and many of these urns have been discovered intact under 
the ground. The tombs known as Dolmens consist of three or more 
stone props in a circle, supporting a massive roof stone. These 
dolmens or megalithic tombs are characteristic of the Neolithic 
Age all over the world. 

The age of the Palaeolithic and Neolithic men is caUed pre- 
historic, as we know hardly anything of this period save the meagre 
evidence supplied by the cave drawings and stone implements. 
We have not even any definite knowledge regarding the relations 
between these two groups of men. There are indications that 
suggest that the Neolithic men may have been the descendants of 
their Palaeolithic predecessors. But there are certain facts which 
militate against this view. Some scholars are of opinion that not 
only are there no such relationships, but that there was a gap of 
many hundreds or thousands of years between the two periods. 
So long as our evidence remains as meagre as it now is, there will 
always be scope for such differences of opinion, and we shall have 
to deal vith theories or hypotheses based on speculations. The 
question, however, belongs to the domain of anthropology rather 
than history, and need not bo pursued any further. 


The Age of Metals 

There is, however, a general agreement that Neolithic men were 
the ancestors of the people who ushered in the next stage of 
civilisation which is distinguished by the knowledge and use of 
metals. That the transition from stone to metal was a slow 
and gradual process is proved by two undeniable facts, viz., 
the use of stone and metallic implements side by side, and 
the close resemblance in the shape of early metal and Neolithi(; 
implements. 

There was, however, no uniformity in the use of metals in 
different parts of India. In Northern India, copper replaced stone 
as the ordinary material for tools and weapons. Axes, swords, spear- 
heads and various other objects made of that metal have come 
to light in different parts of the country. It w'as not till centuries 
later that iron came to be known and gradually used as a substitute 
for copper. We can thus distinguish between a Copper Age and 
the Early Iron Age in Northern India. In Southern India, however, 
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the Iron Age immediately succeeded the Stone Age, and we find 
no traces of the intermediate Copper Age. 

Bronze is a good substitute for copper. It is an alloy made up 
of nine parts of copper and one of tin, and, being harder than 
copper, is more suitable for the manufacture of tools and weapons. 
We find accordingly that in some countries in Europe a Bronze 
Age succeeded the Neolithic. Bronze implements of early date 
have been found in India along with those of copper, but it does 
not appear that that metal was ever generally used in India to 
the exclusion of copper. In other words, there was, properly 
speaking, no Bronze Age in India. 

With the Copper and Iron Ages we enter the limits of the histori- 
cal period. It is a moot point to decide whether the period of the 
Rig -Veda — the earliest period of Indian history for which we 
possess written documents — belongs to the former or to the latter 
epoch. The general opinion is in favour of the view that the Iron 
Age had already commenced when the Rig-Veda was composed. 
Be that as it may, we have now a splendid example of the civilisa- 
tion of the Copper Age, This civilisation flourished in the Indus 
Valley and spread over the neighbouring regions to a considerable 
distance. It is known as the Indus Valley civilisation and merits a 
detailed treatment in view of its importance. But before taking 
it up we must say a few words about the races of India. 


Races 

If we examine the people of India, both according to physical 
type and language, we can easily distinguish four broad classes. 

First, the majority of high-class Hindus, who are tall, fair- 
skinned and long-nosed and whose language is derived from 
Sanskrit. These are known as Aryans or Indo- Aryans. 

Secondly, the people mostly living in the South Indian Penin- 
sula, whose features are somewhat different from those of the 
first group and whose languages — Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese and 
Malayalam — are entirely different from Sanskrit. These are called 
by the generic name of “Dravidians”. 

Thirdly, primitive tribes hving in hills and jungles who offer a 
striking contrast to the first category in physical type, being 
short in stature, dark-skinned and snub-nosed. Their languages 
are also quite different from those of the preceding two. The 
Kols, Bhils and Mupdas belong to this class. 

Fourthly, a people with strong Mongolian features, beard- 
less, yellow in colour, snub-nosed, with flat faces and prominent 
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cheekbones. These mostly live on the slopes of the Himalayas and 
mountains of Assam. The Gurkhas, Bhutiyas and Khasis are 
striking examples of this class. 

The last two classes of people may be regarded as descendants 
of the Neolithic peoples. We have already referred to the primitive 
type of civilisation in the Neolithic Age, and it does not appear 
that these peoples have made any appreciable progress during 
the thousands of years that have elapsed since then. 

There is hardly any doubt that these primitive races at one 
time spread all over India. But they had to yield to the superior 
forces of the Dravidians, who gradually occupied some of their 
lands. The same process was repeated when large tracts of the 
country were conquered at a later time by the Aryans. The effect 
of these successive invasions by more cultured races on the primitive 
peoples w^as far-reaching. Many must have perished, and many 
more, reduced to subjection, formed the lowest strata in the com- 
munity of the conquerors, while a few bands were saved from a 
similar fate by the shelter offered by fastnesses and jungles. This 
last category alone has preserved, to a certain extent, the physical 
features, the languages, and the habits of their remote ancestors, 
offering us a fair glimpse of the sort of life they must have led 
in times long gone by. 

Philological researches have established a connection between 
these Neolithic peoples of India and the primitive tribes that lived 
in Indo-China, the Malay Peninsula and the Indian Archipelago. 
The German scholar Schmidt, for example, holds that the 
languages of the Mundas and Khasis belong to the same family of 
speech (called Austric) from which those of the peoples of Indo- 
China and Indonesia have been derived. According to this view, 
these peoples, who were originaUy settled in India, “passed 
gradually to the east and south-east and traversed, at first the 
whole length of the Indo-Chinese peninsula, and then over all 
the islands of the Pacific Ocean up to its eastern extremity”. 
Schmidt further believed that another current of emigration of 
the same people also started from India, but turned more directly 
towards the south and, touching only the western fringe of the 
Pacific Ocean, proceeded, perhaps by way of New Guinea, towards 
the continent of Australia. 

According to Schmidt’s view, the Neolithic men of India played 
a dominant part in the early history of South-eastern Asia. But 
his theory has already been challenged by other scholars and can 
only be regarded as a provisional hypothesis. 
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The Indus Valley Civilisation 

In recent years archaeological excavations have been carried 
on at Mohenjo-Daro in the Larkana district, Sind, and at Harappa, 
in the Montgomery district of the Punjab. These and smaller 
trial excavations at various other sites in Sind and in Baluchistan 
have proved beyond doubt that some five thousand years ago 
a highly civilised community flourished in these regions. The 
antiquity of civilisation in India is thus carried back nearly to 
the same period which witnessed the growth of ancient civilisations 
in Egypt, Assjrria and Babylonia. The valley of the Indus 
thus takes its rank with the valleys of the Nile, the Tigris, and 
fche Euphrates as having contributed to the most ancient phase of 
human civilisation of which we are yet aware. 

Unfortunately we have no witten records about the Indus 
valley civilisation comparable to those we possess in respect of 
the others. A number of seals have certainly been discovered 
with a few letters engraved on each, but these still remain 
undeciphered. We are therefore totally ignorant of the political 
history of the Indus valley and are not in a position to form an 
adequate idea of its culture and civilisation. We possess, at best, 
a vague and general idea of the subject which is entirely derived 
from a careful examination of the objects unearthed at Mohenjo- 
Daro and Harappa. 

Mohenjo-Daro— Mound of the Dead — is the local name of 
a high mound situated in the plains of Larkana in a narrow strip 
of land between the main bed of the Indus river and the western 
Nara canal. The surrounding region is wonderfully fertile and is 
called even to-day Nakhlistan, or the “Garden of Sind”. Here 
a city was built some five thousand years ago. This city was 
successively destroyed and rebuilt no less than seven times, the 
inundation of the Indus being perhaps the chief agency of destruc- 
tion? "The rebuilding did not always immediately follow the 
destruction, but sometimes the city remained in ruins for a con- 
siderable period before a new city rose upon them. Thus, after the 
foundation of the city, many centuries passed before it was finally 
abandoned. 

The ruins of this city have now been laid bare, and we shall 
try to sum up what we have been able to learn about it and the 
people who lived therein. 
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The City 

The city is fairly big. The dwelling-houses are many in number 
and vary in size from a small building with two rooms to a palatial 
structure having a frontage of 85 feet and a depth of 97 feet, with 
outer walls four to five feet thick. They are made of bricks which 
are usually well burnt and of good quality. Sometimes very large 
bricks, measuring 20 J inches long, 10 J inches broad and inches 
thick, are used. The big houses have two or more storeys and 
are furnished with paved floors and courtyards, doors, windows 
and narrow stairways. It is specially noteworthy that almost 
every house has wells, drains and bathrooms. 



MOHENJO-DARO. THE GREAT BATH 


In addition to the numerous dwelling-houses, we find a few 
spacious buildings of elaborate structure and design. Some of 
these contain large pillared halls, one of them measuring 80 feet 
square. The exact nature and purpose of these buildings cannot 
be ascertained. They are thought to have been palaces, temples 
or municipal halls. 

The most imposing structure in the city is the Great Bath. 
It consists of a large open quadrangle in the centre with galleries 
and rooms on all sides. In the centre of the quadrangle is a large 
swimming enclosure, 39 feet long, 23 feet wide and about 8 feet 
deep. It has a flight of steps at either end and is fed by a well 
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situated in one of the adjoining rooms. The water is discharged 
by a huge drain with a corbelled roof more than six feet in height. 
The Great Bath is 180 feet long and 108 feet wide, and its outer 
walls are about 8 feet thick. The solidity of the construction is 
amply borne out by the fact that it has successfully withstood the 
ravages of five thousand ye^rs. 



Copyright. Arekoeological Survey of India 
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The streets of the city are wide and straight and are furnished 
with an elaborate drainage system together with soak -pits for 
sediment. 

On the whole, the ruins leave no doubt that there was on this 
site a large, populous and flourishing town whose inhabitants freely 
enjoyed, to a degree unknown elsewhere in the ancient world, not 
only the sanitary conveniences but also'the luxuries and comforts 
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of a highly-developed municipal life. We must also conclude 
that the art of building had reached a high degree of perfection. 


The People 

The ruins of Mohenjo-Daro tell us a great deal about the people 
who hved in this luxurious city, and, as they afford us the first 
comprehensive view of the culture and civilisation of India, we 
must note the essential features of the social, economic and religious 
condition under appropriate heads or items. 



MOHENJO-DAHO. JEWELLERY 

Food. Wheat was the principal article of food, but barley and 
palm-date were also familiar. They also used mutton, pork, fish 
and eggs. 

Dress and ornaments. Cotton fabrics were in common use, but 
wool was also used, evidently for warm textiles. Ornaments were 
worn by both men and women of aU classes. Necklaces, fillets, 
armlets, finger-rings and bangles were worn by both men and women ; 
and girdles, nose-studs, ^r-rings and anklets by women alone. 
There was great variety in the shape and design of these orna- 
ments, and some of them are of singular beauty. These ornaments 
were made of gold, silver, ivory, copper and both precious and semi- 
precious stones like jade, crystal, agate, camelian, and lapis lazuli. 
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Hoiosehold articles. The earthenware vessels, of rich variety, 
were made with the potter’s wheel and were either plain or painted. 
In rare cases they were glazed. Vessels of copper, bronze, silver, 
and porcelain were known, though very rarely used. It is important 
to bear in mind that not a scrap of iron has been found, and that 
metal was obviously unknown. 

Among other articles of domestic use may be mentioned spindles 
and spindle whorls made of baked earth, porcelain and shell ; 
needles and combs, made of bone or ivory; axes, chisels, knives, 
sickles, fishhooks and razors made of copper and bronze ; small 
cubical blocks of hard stone, probably used as weights. 

The children’s toys included, in addition to familiar articles, 
small wheeled carts and chairs, and we may easily infer that these 
were used in actual life. The discovery of dice-pie(;es shows the 
prevalence of that game. 

Domesticated animals. The remains of skeletons prove that the 
humped bull, the buffalo, sheep, elephant and camel were 
domesticated. There are some doubts about the horse. The 
carvings of dogs on children’s toys show that that animal was 
also famihar. 

Weapons of War. These include axes, spears, daggers, maces 
and slings, with comparatively fewer specimens of bows and 
arrows. The absence of swords is significani. Shields, helmets 
or any other defensive armour are conspicuous by their absence. 
The weapons of war, all offensive in character, are usually made 
of copper and bronze, though a few stone implements have also 
been found. 

Seals. More than five hundred seals have been discovered. 
These are made of terra cotta and small in size. Some contain 
fine representations of animal figures — both mythical and real — 
engraved on them. All of them contain a short record inscribed 
in a sort of pictorial writing which still remains undeciphered. 

Fine Art. The representations of the animals carved on these 
seals often exhibit a high degree of excellence. A few stone images 
found at Harappa recall the finish and excellence of Greek statues 
and show a high degree of development in the sculptor’s art. 

Trade and Commerce. The seals were most probably used in 
connection with trade. Indeed there is abundant evidence that 
the people traded not only with other parts of India but also 
with many countries of Asia. It is certain' that they secured tin, 
copper and precious stones from beyond India. 

Arts and Crafts. Some aspects of the art and industry of the 
early Indus people have been dealt with above. Agriculture must 

5-69 
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have played an important part in the daily life of the common 
people, and among other things wheat, barley and cotton were 
cultivated on a large scale. Among the industrial classes, the 
potter, the weaver, the carpenter, the mason, the blacksmith, the 
goldsmith, the jeweller, the ivory-worker and stone-cutter were 
the most important. 

A great advance in technical knowledge is indicated by the 
potter’s wheel, kiln-burnt brick, the boring of hard substances 
like carnelian, and the casting and alloy of metals. A high aesthetic 
sense is indicated by the beautiful designs of ornaments, the superb 
relief figures on seals and the execution of fine stone statues. 

Religion. The objects found at Mohenjo-Daro also teach us 
something about the religious faiths and beliefs of the people. The 
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cult of the Divine Mother seems to have been widely prevalent, 
and many figurines of this Mother-Goddess have come to light. 
This cult may not be exactly the same as the Sakti-worship of later 
days, but the fundamental ideas appear to be the same, viz., the 
belief in a female energy as the source of all creation. 

Along with this, there was also a male-god who has been 
identified as the prototype of the God Siva. On one particular seal, 
he seems to be represented as seated in the Yoga posture, surrounded 
by animals. He has three visible faces, and two horns on two 
sides of a thll head-dress. It is very interesting to note how this 
figure corresponds with, and to a certain extent explains, the 
later conception of Siva. As is well known, Siva is regarded as 
a Mahdyogin, and is styled PaSupati or the lord of beasts, his 
chief attributes being three eyes and the Triiula or the trident 
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Now the apparent Yoga posture of the figure in Mohenjo-Daro 
justifies the epithet Mahdyogin, and the figures of animals 
round him explain the epithet Pasupati. The three faces of 
the figure may not be unconnected with the later conception of 
three eyes, and the two horns with the tall head-dress might have 
easily given rise to the conception of a trident with three 
prongs. 

The identification of the male-god with Siva is further strength- 
ened by the discover 3 " of stone pieces which look exactly like a 
^iva-liiiga, the form in which Siva is almost universally worshipped 
to-day. 

In addition to the worship of Siva and Sakti, both in human 
and symbohe forms, we find the prevalence of tliat primitive 
religious faith which we call animism. It means worsliip of stones, 
trees and animals in the belief that these are abodes of spirits, 
good or evil. A natural corollary of this faith is the worship of 
Nagas, Yakshas, etc., who are embodiments of these spirits. Clear 
traces of all these are found at Mohenjo-Daro. 

It is obvious, therefore, that modern Hinduism, which possesses 
all the features mentioned above, was indebted, to a great extent, 
to the Indus-valley culture. Indications of the existence of the 
BhaHi cult (loving devotion to a personal God), and even of some 
philosophical doctrine like Metempsychosis, have also been found 
at Mohenjo-Daro, We must therefore hold that there is an organic 
relationship between the ancient culture of the Indus valley and 
the Hinduism of to-xlay. 

General Conclusions 

The study of the Indus-valley civilisation raises several interest - 
ing problems of a general nature. In the first place it offers a 
striking resemblance to the ancient civilisations in Sumer and 
Mesopotamia proper. The developed city-life, use of the potter’s 
wheel, kiln- burnt bricks, and vessels made of copper and bronze, and, 
above all, the pictorial writings, are some of the common and 
distinctive features of all the three civilisations of the pre-historic 
period. The discovery of two seals of the Mohenjo-Daro type in 
Elam and Mesopotamia, and of a cuneiform inscription at Mohenjo- 
Daro, leaves no doubt that there was intercourse between these 
countries. The question therefore naturally arises, were these three 
civilisations developed independently, or was any of them an 
offshoot of the other? To put the same thing in another form, 
did the civilisation spread from the Indus valley to the west or 
vice ver8a% Or are we to assume that the growth of civilisation 
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in the Indus valley was uninfluenced in any way by the sister- 
civilisations in the west? 

These and connected questions cannot be answered definitely. 
It will suffice to say that all the alternative hypotheses mentioned 
above have their supporters and opponents. 

The next question, and one of greater practical importance, 
is the relationship of the Indus-valley culture with the Vedic 
civilisation of the Indo-Aryans, wffiich is usually regarded as the 
source from which issued all the subsequent civilisations in India. 
On the face of it there are striking differences between the two. 
The Vedic Aryans were largely rural, while the characteristic 
features of the Indus-valley civihsation are the amenities of a 
developed city life. The former probably knew of iron and defensive 
armour, which are totally absent in the latter. The horse played 
an eminent part in the Vedic civilisation, but its early existence 
is doubted in the Indus valley. There were also important differ- 
ences in respect of rehgious beliefs and practices. The Vedic 
Aryans worshipped the cow while the Indus people reserved their 
veneration for bulls. Not only do the Mother-Goddess and 6iva 
the chief deities of the Indus valley, play but a minor part in the 
early Veda, but the latter, according to some interpreters, defin- 
itely condemns phallic worship. The worship of images was familiar 
in the Indus valley, but almost unknown to the Vedic Aryans. 

In view of these striking dissimilarities, the Indus-valley civilisa- 
tion is usually regarded as different from and anterior to the culture 
of the Vedic period. This also fits in well with the generally accepted 
chronological scheme. For, as noted above, the Indus-valley 
civilisation goes back to the third millennium b.c., while the date 
usually assigned to the Mg-Veda does not go beyond the second 
millennium B.C. But some would place the Vedic civilisation 
before that of the Indus valley and shift the date of the Rig -Veda 
to a period before 3000 b.c. 

The question is not indeed free from difficulties. While the points 
of difference would undoubtedly incline us to the view that the 
Indus-valley civihsation and Vedic civihsation represent two 
different types of culture, the arguments for the priority of the 
one to the other are not conclusive. The reference to iron in the 
Big-Veda would have indeed been a very strong argument for 
relegating the Vedic civihsation to a later period, but this is at best 
doubtful. As regards the other points, the data are not estabhshed 
sufficiently well to warrant a definite conclusion. On the whole, 
however, the priority of the Indus-valley civilisation appears to 
be more probable, and at present holds the field. 
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Be that as it may, there is not the least doubt that we can no 
longer accept the view, now generally held, that Vedic civilisation 
is the sole foundation of all subsequent civilisations in India. That 
the Indus-valley civilisation described above has been a very 
important contributory factor to the growth and development of 
civilisation in this country admits of no doubt. 

Lastly, there is the question of the race of the people among 
whom the Indus-valley civilisation grew. The jjrect^ding discussion 
would prepare us for some of the replies that have been given. 
Some hold that they were the same as the Sumerians, while others 
hold that they were Dravidians. Some again believe that these 
two were identical. According to this view, the Dravidians at one 
time inhabited the whole of India, including the Punjab, Sind 
and Baluchistan, and gradually migrated to Mesopotamia. The 
fact that the Dravidian language is still spoken by the Brahui 
people of Baluchistan is taken to lend strength to this view'. 

There is also a theory that the “Indus ” people were Aryans, but 
this at present finds but few’ supporters. It is impossible to come to 
any definite conclusion on this point, and there is always the 
possibility that Ihe people of the Indus valley might have belonged 
to an altogether separate race. 



CHAPTER III 


THE BAELY VBDIO AQE 
Early Aryan Settlements 

India, as is well known, derives its name from the Sindhu (Indus), 
and the earliest civilisation of this country of which we have any 
definite trace had its cradle in the valley of the same river. We 
have seen in the last chapter that excavations at several places 
in the lower part of the valley have laid bare the ruins of well- 
built cities, and seals surprisingly similar to those discovered at 
Eshnunna, Kish and Ur in Mesopotamia, and assigned by archae- 
ologists to the third millennium B.o., have been found. The 
identity of the originators of this early Indus culture is uncertain. 
They appear to have professed a religion that was iconic and laid 
emphasis on the worship of the Mother- Goddess and a male deity 
who seems to have been the prototype of ^iva. The phallic cult 
was prevalent, but fire-pits were conspicuous by their absence. 

Far different is the picture of another civilisation which had its 
principal home higher up the Indus valley. The people who evolved 
this culture called themselves Aryas or Aryans. Their earliest 
hterature makes no reference to life in stately cities comparable 
to those whose remains have been unearthed at Harappa and 
Mohenjo-Daro. Their rehgion was normally aniconic,^ and in their 
pantheon the female element was subordinated to the male, and 
the place of honour was given to deities like Indra, Varupa, Mitra, 
the Nasatyas, Surya, Agni (Fire) and other supernal beings who 
seem to have been quite unknown to the originators of the 
“Indus” culture as described in the last chapter. Unfortunately, 
the early literature of this remarkable people — called the Veda 
— cannot be dated even approximately, and it is impossible to say 
with absolute precision in what chronological relation the civilisa- 
tion portrayed in the Veda stood to the “Indus” culture of the 
third millennium b.c. Max MiiUer hesitatingly placed the beginning 
of the Vedic hterature in the latter half of the second millennium 
B.c. Tilak and Jacobi, on the other hand, tried to push the date 
^ i.e. in which images played no part. 
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much farther back on astronomical grounds. But, as pointed eiit 
by several Indologists, astronomical calculations prove nothing 
unless the texts in question admit of unambiguous interpretation. 
Tilak himself points out how unsafe it is to act upon calculations 
based on loose statements in literature regarding the position of 
the heavenly bodies. 

In the chaotic state of early Aryan chronology, it is a welcome 
relief to turn to Asia Minor and other countries in Western Asia 
and find in certain tablets of the fourteenth century b.o., discovered 
at Boghaz Keui and other places, references to kings who bore 
Aryan names and invoked the gods Indra, Mitra, Varuna and the 
Nasatyas to witness and safegujird treaties. It is certain that the 
tablets belong to a period in the evolution of the Aryan religion 
when Indra, Varuna, and the other gods associated with them, 
stiU retained their early Vedic pre-eminence and Ijad not yet 
been thrown into the shade by the Brahmanic Prajdpati or the 
epic and Puranic Trimurti. 

Did the worshippers of Indra go from an earlier home in the 
Indus valley to Asia Minor or was the process just the reverse 
of this? In this connection it is interesting to note that in one 
passage of the Rig-Veda a worshipper invokes from his pratna 
okas, or ancient abode, the god Indra whom his ancestors formerly 
invoked. We are also told that Yadu and Turva6a, two among 
the most famous Rig-Vedic tribes, were brought by Indra from 
a distant land. The former is in several passages brought into 
special relation with Pa^u or Par4u, a name borne by the ancient 
people of Persia. The latter took part in a conflict with a king who 
is styled a Pdrthava. The contest is thus described in the Rig- Veda : 

“Favouring Abhyavartin, the son of Chayamana, Indra 
destroyed the race of Varasikha, killing the descendants of 
VricMvat (who were stationed) on the Hariyupiya, on the 
' eastern part, whilst the western (troop) was scattered through 
fear. 

“Indra, the invoked of many, thirty hundred mailed warriors 
(were collected) together on the Yavyavati, to acquire glory, 
but the Vrichivats advancing hostilely, and breaking the sacri- 
ficial vessels, went to (their own) annihilation. 

“He whose bright prancing horses, delighted with choice 
fodder, proceed between (heaven and earth) gave up Turva6a 
to Srinjaya, subjecting the Vrichivats to the descendants of 
Devavata (Abhyavartin). 

“The opulent supreme sovereign Abhyavartin, the son of 
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Chayamana, presents, Agni, to me two damsels riding in cars, 

and twenty cows: this donation of the Parthava cannot be 

destroyed.” 

We have in the above passage an account of a great struggle 
in which the Tiirva^as, whom Indra had brought from a distant 
country, apparently took part on behalf of a local folk known as 
the Vrichlvats. The Turva^as were abandoned by their deity, who 
granted victory to the Srinjayas, apparently led by a prince who 
is styled a Parthava, a name that reminds us of Iran and is com- 
parable to ParH mentioned in connection with the Yadus. If 
the name Flariyuplyd, which is the designation of a river or a 
city according to the commentators, and is associated with the 
mysterious people called Vrichivats who “broke the sacrificial 
vessels”, can be connected with Harappa, as has already been 
suggested by some, we have here an interesting glimpse of a period 
when that great centre of early Indus civilisation formed a battle- 
ground of fierce invaders exulting in the worship of Indra, elad 
in coats of mail {varmlnah) and possessed of “prancing horses”, 
both of which the warriors of the lower Indus culture possibly 
lacked. 

The Indra-worshipping tribes seem to have been divided into 
two rival groups. One of these included the Srinjayas and their 
allies the Bharatas, both lauded by the priestly family of the 
Bharadvajas. To the other group belonged the Yadus, Turva^as, 
Druhyus, Anus and Purus who are found frequently in alhance 
with indigenous tribes. The first two tribes of the second group 
are branded as Ddsas in one passage of the Rig-Veda, and of the 
remaining three, the Purus are styled tnridhravdehah, “of hostile 
speech”, an epithet otherwise applied only to the non-Aryan 
Dasyus. 

Distinct from both these Indra-worshipping groups were the 
Ddsas proper or Dasyus, a dark-skinned, flat-nosed race who spoke 
a tongue unintelligible to the Aryans, possessed forts and herds 
of cattle coveted by the new-comers, despised the sacrificial religion 
of the latter and possibly worshipped the phallus. This latter 
characteristic connects them with the men who evolved the pre- 
historic civilisation of the lower Indus valley. 

It may be that the folk (jana) of the Bharatas represents an 
Aryan stock altogether different from that of the Yadu group. 
The memory of the migration of the Bharatas is not distinctly 
preserved in any of the hymns, while Yadus and TurvaSas are 
expressly mentioned as new arrivals. In the Rig^Veda Bharata 
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princes are found sacrificing on the Drishadvati, the Sarasvati and 
the Apaya, all rivers in the western part of the Madhya-deSa , far 
away from the north-west frontier. It is interesting to note that 
they are specially associated with the cult of Agni, the Fire-God, 
a deity conspicaious by his absence in the Boghaz Keui records of 
the fourteenth century B.C., and of whose worshij) no traces are 
found in the early ruins of Mohenjo-Daro. 

The Bharat as were at first admittedly inferior to their foes and 
were “shorn of their possessions, like the staves for driving cattle 
stripped of their leaves and branches; but Vasishtha became their 
family priest, and the people of the Tritsus prospered”. Tritsu 
seems to have been the name of the ruling dynasty of the Bharatas, 
the most famous representatives of which were Divodasa and 
his son or grandson Sudas. 

Opposed to the Tritsus and the allied tribe of the Srinjayas 
stood the Yadiis, Turva^as, Druhyus, Anus and Purus. The first 
two tribes figure as enemies of Divodasa, and appear to liave 
pushed their conquest as far as the Sarayu, whicli may be tlie 
river of the same name in Oudh, although the })ossibility of its 
being a river in Iran cannot altogether be excluded. The Druhyus 
are connected by tradition with the people of Gandhara — the 
Gandharis, who are mentioned in a Hig-Vedlc passage as famous 
for their sheep and wool, and wdio occupied the territory round 
modern Peshawar, ddie Anus are closely associated with the 
Druhyus, while the Purus are found along with their enemies, the 
Bharatas, on the banks of the Sarasvati, though settlements in 
the western Punjab are also known. 

It is dear that the Bharatas and their allies did not like the 
idea of being permanently “shorn of their possessions” by their 
enemies. The result was that the two rival groups of tribes engaged 
in a deadly struggle with one another. In one of these contests 
the Srinjayas scattered the forces of the TurvaAas and their allies 
the Vrichivats. In another and a more famous conflict, known 
as the Battle of the Ten Kings, Sudiis, the Tritsu king, defeated 
the hostile tribes, who were joined on the river Parushni by the 
^ivas, Pakthas and associate tribes from the north-west. The 
Bharatas now definitely established their pre-eminence among the 
Aryan folks, and a late Vedic text — the ^atapatha Brdhmana — 
refers to an old gdthd which describes “the greatness of the Bharatas 
neither the men before nor those after them attained”. 

More important than the internal conflicts of the Aryans were 
their struggles with the non- Aryans, which gradually led to a 
considerable extension of the Aryan dominion towards the east. 
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To Divodasa belongs the credit of fighting against a Ddsa 
chieftain named ^ambara. His policy was continued by Sudas who 
crushed a hostile combination of indigenous tribes on the banks of 
the Jumna. Under the guidance of a priest named Vi^vamitra, the 
Bharatas even seem to have entertained designs against the 
Kikatas, a non-Aryan people traditionally associated with South 
Bihar. In the campaign against the Ddsas, the Bharatas 
were ably seconded by their rivals the Purus, one of whose kings 
bore the significant name of Trasadasyu, i.e. “terror to the 
Dasyus”. 

The geographical area eventually occupied by the Rig-Vedic 
tribes is clearly indicated by the mention of certain rivers which 
permit of easy identification. The most important among these 
are the Kubha (Kabul), the Suvastu (Swat), the Krumu (Kurram), 
the Gomati (Gumal), the Sindhu (Indus), the Sushoma (Sohan), 
the Vitasta (Jhelum), the Asikni (Chenab), the Marudvridha 
(Maru ward wan), the Parushni (Ravi), the Vipa^ (Bias), the Sutudri 
(Sutlej), the Sarasvati, the Drishadvati (the Rakshi or Chitang), 
the Jumna, the Ganga, and the Sarayu. The mention of these 
rivers implies the possession by the Aryans of a considerable 
portion of the country stretching from eastern Afghanistan to the 
upper valley of the Ganges. The major part of this area came to be 
known as Sapta Sindhu — ^the Land of the Seven Rivers. The 
whole of this extensive tract of land could not have been occupied 
entirely by Aryan tribes, because we hear also of the clans (VUah) 
of the Ddsas who must have occupied some part at least of this 
territory, and whose supersession in any case must have been a 
slow and gradual process. Moreover, vast tracts of country were 
still covered with forest {aranydm) or were altogether barren, 
containing only a few weUs {prapd) here and there. 


Political Organisation of the Rig-Vedic Aryans 

The basis of the political and social organisation of the Rig- 
Vedic people was the patriarchal family. The higher units were 
styled grdma, vii and jana, and in some rare passages we even 
hear of aggregates of janas. The precise relationship between the 
grdma, the vU and the^ana is nowhere distinctly stated. Sometimes 
the words seem to have been used almost synonymously. The 
Bharatas, for example, are described in one passage as VUah 
(people) of the Tritsus, and in another text the jana (folk) of the 
Bharatas is styled the grdma (horde) seeking cows. That the grdma 
was normally a smaller unit than either the vU or the jana appears 
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probable from the fact that the grdmanl^ the leader of the grama 
(horde or village), who is usually a VaUya^ is clearly inferior to the 
lord of the vis (vi^pati) or the protector (gopd) of the jana, w ho is 
often the king himself. 

It is more difficult to say in wffiat relationship the vi^ stood to 
the jana. In some Vedic passages there is a clear contrast between 
the two, and Iranian analogies seem to suggest that the vis is a 
sub-division of a jana, if the lat.ter may be taken as a parallel to 
the Iranian Zantu. It is also to be noted that the Bharatas are 
referred to as a single jana., but when the W'ord vis is used in refer- 
ence to them, w^e have the plural Vi^ak possibly pointing to the 
existence of a plurality of such units. 

The prevailing form of government among the Rig- Vedic tribes 
was monarchical. But names applied in later ages to non-mon- 
archical communities w^ere also known. We have references to 
the gana with the ganapati or jyeshtJui (elder) at its head. The 
mention of the term jyeshtha, which corresponds to jeUha,ka of the 
Pali texts, possibly points to some sort of organisation parallel t(') 
that of the well-knowm tribal republics of early Buddhist times. 

The llig- Vedic state {rdshtra) seems, however, to have been nor- 
mally ruled by a potentate styled rdjan (king) who w^as “without 
a rival and a destroyer of rivals”, kingship was usually hereditary. 
Thus the Purus and the Tritsus, two among the most famous of 
the Rig -Vedic clans, had as their rulers dynasties of princes, some 
of whose names are recorded in the Rik-Sarhhitd. Elective monarchies 
were perhaps not altogether unknowm, though the Rig-Ve/hi has 
no clear reference to them. In the Athmva Veda and the Great, 
Epic, however, we have several explicit references to the election 
of the rdjan to the kingship by the people, and in the Rig-Veda 
itself the need of the people’s approval, if sovereignty is to be 
steady and un vacillating, is emphasised in the consecration hymns. 
In addition to the title rdjan we come across the designation 
samrdt, which in later times undoubtedly meant a paramount 
ruler. In the Rig-Veda, however, there is no trace of any terrestrial 
kingship of the Mauryan or Gupta type, though the idea of a 
universal monarch [vUvasya hkuvanasya rdjd) is met with. 

The rdjan occupied a position of pre-eminence in the tribe. He 
was formally consecrated to kingship and was marked out from 
the commonalty by his shining robes and the splendid palace 
where be lived, surrounded by his officers and retainers and lauded 
by priests and singers. 

The foremost duty of the king was the protection of the tribe 
and the tribal territory, He fought against external enemies. 
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He employed spies to watch over the conduct of the people, 

who were apparently punished when they went wrong. He had 
to maintain a body of priests who performed the sacred rites and 
received a contribution {hali) from the people. The king was 
assisted by a number of functionaries of whom the most important 
was the Purohita or chaplain. The Purohita not only gave advice 
to the ruler, but used his spells and charms to secure the success 
of his patron’s arms and lauded his exploits when victory was won. 
Another impoijfcant official was the Sendnl or the leader of the 
army. About the organisation of the Send or army which he led, 
our information is meagre. It must have included foot soldiers, 
later called Patti, as well as Rathins or warriors who fought from 
chariots. “Prancing horses” are also alluded to in certain battle 
songs. But the use of the elephant in war was as yet uncommon. 
Warriors of noble descent wore coats of mail, metal helmets, and 
hand -guards. The chief offensive weapon was the bow. Two 
kinds of anows were used ; one was poisoned and had a head of 
horn; the other was copper or iron-headed {ayomukham). Spears, 
swords and axes are also mentioned. We have also reference to 
the pur charishnu or moving fort which may have been an engine 
for assaulting strongholds. Banners were used in war, and musical 
instruments are mentioned. The army may have been divided 
into units termed ^ardha, vrdta and gami, but the matter is obscure. 
Kulapas or heads of families fought under the banner of the 
Vrdjapati, who is sometimes identified with the Grdmanl. The 
latter functionary was probably the head of the village both for 
civil and military purposes. Forts or strongholds were under the 
Purpati. The Vedic king had a system of espionage and also 
employed dutas or messengers. 

The rdjan, though the lord of the people, did not govern with- 
out their consent. The business of the tribe was carried out in a 
popular assembly styled Samiti, at which princes and people were 
alike present. We have also references to another body, termed 
Sabhd, which some regard as a Council of Elders. Others think 
it was a village assembly or the place of meeting which also served 
as a centre for social gatherings. Certain passages of the Rig- Veda 
seem to connect the Sabhd with the men of wealth, opulence and 
goodly form, and this lends countenance to the view that in the 
main it functioned as a Council of Elders rather than an assembly 
of the whole tribe. Women at any rate were, according to a later 
Vedic text, excluded from the Sabhd. The Sabhd gave decisions 
regarding matters of public moment and, in later literature, figures 
prominently in connection with the administration of justice. 
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Social Life 

It has already been stated that the foundation of the politi(;al 
and social structure in the llig-Vedic age was the family. The 
members of a family lived in the same house. Houses in this age 
were presumably built of wood or reed. In every house there was a 
fireplace {agnisdld), besides a sitting-room and apartments for the 
ladies. The master of the house was called grihapati or darnpati. 
He was usually kind and affe(3tionate, but occasional acts of 
cruelty are recorded. Thus we have the story of a father who 
blinded his son for his extravagance. 

Families being patrilineal, peoj)le prayed for abundance of sons. 
The birth of daughters was not desired, but once born they were 
treated with kindness and consideration. Their education was not 
neglected, and some of them lived to compose hymns and rise 
to the rank of seers like Vi^avara, Ghosha and Apalii. (jirls were 
given in marriage when they attained full development. Marriage 
for love as well as for money was known. Weddings were celebrated 
in the house of the bride’s parents. Ordinarily a man married but 
one wife. Polygamy was, however, practised, but not polyandry. 
Remarriage of widows was permitted. Women were not inde- 
pendent persons in the eye of the law, and had to look to their 
male relations for aid and support. Their position in the house- 
hold was one of honour. The term darnpati is sometimes used to 
designate the mistress as well as the master of the house. The 
wife participated in the religious offerings of the husband and was 
the queen of his home. There is no evidence in the Rig- Veda of the 
seclusion of women, and ladies trooped to festal gatherings “decked, 
shining forth with sunbeams”. 

Particular attention was paid to dress and adornment. The 
Vedic costume seems to have consisted of three parts — an under- 
garment styled nlvi, a garment called vdsa or paridhdna and a 
mantle styled adhivdsa, atka or drdpi. The clothes were of different 
hues and were made of cotton, deer skin or wool. Garments were 
often embroidered with gold. The use of gold ornaments and of 
floral wreaths was common, especially on festive occasions. Both 
the sexes wore turbans. The hair was worn long and combed. 
The long locks of women were folded in broad plaits. 

The daily fare of the Vedic household consisted mainly of 
parched grain, cakes {apupa), milk and its various products such 
as curd and butter, and many sorts of vegetables and fruits. The 
use of animal food was common, especially at the great feasts and 
family gatherings. The slaying of the cow was, however, gradually 
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looked upon with disfavour as is apparent from the name aghnyd 
(not to be killed) applied to it in several passages. Curiously 
enough, we have no reference to the use of salt in the J^ig- Veda. 

Drinking water was obtained not only from rivers and springs 
(utsa), but also from avaicLS or artificial weUs from which it was 
raised by a wheel of stone and poured into buckets of wood. 
Reference is also made to more exhilarating drinks such as Soma 
and Surd. The former was the juice of a famous plant that grew 
on mountains, especially on the Mujavat peak of the Himalayas. 
It was identical with the Haoma of the Avesia. Its use was 
restricted to religious ceremonies. On the other hand Surd was 
an ordinary intoxicating drink, the use of which was condemned 
in later ages. 

The favourite amusements of the more virile classes were racing, 
hunting and the war-dance. The chariot-race was extremely 
popular and formed an important element of the sacrifice celebrated 
in later times as the Vdjapeya. No less popular was hunting. The 
animals hunted were the lion, the elephant, the wild boar, the 
buffalo, and deer. Birds also were hunted. Another favourite 
pastime was dicing, which frequently entailed considerable loss 
to the gamester. Among other amusements, mention may be 
made of boxing, dancing and music. Women in particular loved 
to display their skill in dancing and singing to the accompaniment 
of lutes and cymbals. Lute-players played an important part in 
the development of the epic in later ages. 

The Vedic singers loved to dwell on the joys of life and seldom 
referred to death except in the case of enemies. When a man died, 
he was either cremated or buried. The burning of widows does 
not appear to have been prevalent. 

The Vedic Kulas or families were grouped into larger units in 
the formation of which Varna (colour) and Sdjdtya (kinship) played 
an important part. From the beginning, the white-hued {Svitnya) 
Aryan invaders were marked out from their dark-skinned opponents, 
who were called ddsa, dasyu or iudra. In the Aryan community 
itself men of kingly family {rdjanya or kshatra) and descendants 
oi priests {Brdhmanas) w^ere clearly distinguished from the common 
free men, the vU. The quadruple division of society is mentioned 
in some of the earlier hymns, but it makes its formal appearance 
in the Purushasuhta which seeks to explain the existing divisions 
by adumbrating the theory that “when they divided the primeval 
being (Purusa) the Brahmam, was his mouth, the Rdjanya became 
his arms, the VaUya was his thighs, and from his feet sprang the 
Andros''. 
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The social divisions mentioned here have their parallel in other 
Indo-European communities. But it is important to remember 
that in the hymns of the Rig- Veda there is little trace of the rigid 
restrictions typical of caste in its mature form. There was hardly 
any taboo on intermarriage, change of occupation or comrnensalitv. 
We have instances of marriages of Brdhmanns with Rdjani/a women, 
and of the union of Arya and ^udra. Families were not wedded to 
a particular profession. “I am,” says the author of a hymn, “a 
poet, my father is a doctor, and my mother is a grinder of corn. 
With our different views, seeking after gain, we run, as after cattle.” 
There was no ban on the taking of food cooked by the J^udras, and 
there is no evidence that impurity was communicated by the touch 
or contact of the inferior castes. 

The rigid restrictions with regard to occupation, comraensality, 
etc., originated, according to recent wTiters, not with the Aryans 
but with the totemistic proto-Australoid and the Austro-Asiatic 
inhabitants of pre-Dravidian India who dreaded the magical 
effects of the practice of strange crafts and the taking of tabooed 
food. A taboo on intermarriage is also traced to a similar source. 
The Aryan invader, with his ideas about colour and hypergamy, 
simply crystallised and perpetuated a system which was already 
in existence and was based on the taboo arising from magical 
ideas. Other factors, geographical, economic, and religious, have 
had their share in later developments. 

In later ages, a member of each of the three higher castes, who 
wished to lead an ideal life, had to pass through the rigorous 
discipline of the Asramxis or the four stages of life. First he was 
a brahmachdrin or Vedic student vowed to chastity, then a grihastha 
or married householder, next a vanaprastha or forest hermit, and 
finally a sannydsin, that is, an ascetic who had renounced the world . 
The germ of the system of Airama is already met with in the Vedic 
hymns. Besides the grihapati, we have reference to the brahmachdrin 
as well as the muni. The brahmachdrin practised self-restraint and 
studied the sacred lore. “The master recited the texts and the 
disciple repeated them after him as frogs croak one after another.” 
The munis are described as “long-haired, some were wind-clad, 
others wore a soiled garment of brown colour and led a life of 
wandering”. 

Economic Life 

The Rig- Vedic Aryans were mostly scattered in villages. The 
word nagara (city) does not occur in the hymns. We find indeed 
mention of purs which were occasionally of considerable size and 
c 
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were sometimes made of stone {a^mamayl) or of iron {dyasl). Some 
were furnished with a hundred walls {iatabhuji). But the purs 
were in all probability rather ramparts or forts than cities, and 
served as places of refuge, particularly in autumn, as is suggested 
by the epithet ^dradl applied to them in some passages. It is 
significant that, unlike the later texts, the Rig-Veda makes no 
clear mention of individual cities like Asandivat or Kampila. 

Regarding the organisation of the village we have a few details. 
There was an official styled the Grdmanl who looked after the 
affairs of the village, both civil and military. We have also refer- 
ence to a functionary called Vrdjapaii who may have been identical 
with the Grdmanl, and who led to battle the various Kulapas or 
heads of families. 

Homestead and amble lands in the village appear to have been 
owned by individuals or families, while grass lands [khilya) were 
probably held in common. 

Agriculture was the principal occupation of the village folk. 
The importance of the art of tilling is clearly brought out by the 
name Krishti or Charshani (agriculturist) which is applied to people 
in general, and in particular to the five principal tribes into which 
the early Vedic community was divided. Cultivated fields were 
known as Urvard or Kshetra. They were often watered by irrigation 
canals. The use of manure was also known. The grain grown on 
the soil was styled dhdna or yava, but the exact significance 
of these terms in the earliest literature is not known. In later 
times they meant rice and barley. When ripe, they were cut 
with a sickle, tied in bundles and threshed on the floor of the 
granary. They were next winnowed, ground in the mill and made 
into cakes (apupa). 

The rearing of cattle and other domestic animals was scarcely 
less important than agriculture. Cows were held in much esteem, 
and milk, as we have seen, formed an important part of the dietary 
in the Vedic household. Herds of cattle were daily led to the 
pasture by the gopa (cowherd). The valley of the Yamund was 
especially famous for its wealth of kine. The marking of the ears 
of cattle was a common practice, as is shown by the use of the 
expression ashtakarnl (having pierced ears or having the sign of 
8 marked on the ear) to mean a cow. 

Other useful animals were the draught-ox, the horse, the dog, 
the goat and the sheep. The ewes of the land of Gandhara were 
famous for their wool. 

Though mainly an agricultural and pastoral people, the Vedic 
tribes were not indifferent to trade and industry. Commerce 
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was largely in the hands of a people styled Pani, who were probably 
non- Aryans and whose niggardliness was proverbial, but amongst 
them we have reference also to bountiful merchants like Bribu. 
Trade probably consisted mainly of barter. The chief articles of 
trade, judging by the evidence of the later Samhiids, were clothes, 
coverlets and skins. The standard unit of value was the cow, 
but necklets of gold {nishJca) also served as a means of exchange. 
Whether nishkas in the early period possessed aU the characteristic 
marks of a regular coinage, is a highly debatable question. No gold 
coin of the old indigenous type has yet been discovered in India, 
but the transition to the use of coined money was clearly prepared 
by the nishka, which was a piec^e of metal that came to j)0sses8 
a definite weight, if not the hall-mark of State authority. We 
have also in the liig-Vcda, in an enumeration of gifts, reference 
to the golden jnancJ which some authorities identify with the 
old Babylonian weight-unit, the iriaiiah (Latin Mina). 

The principal means of transport by land w'ere chariots (ratha) 
and w'agons (anas), the former usually draavn by horses and the 
latter by oxen. The epithet 2>(^iki-krit, “path-maker”, applied to 
the Eire-God, suggests that the services of the deity were frequently 
requisitioned to burn the primeval forests, infested by wild animals 
and haunted by highwaymen (taskara, stena), to make roads for 
the use of travellers and merchants. 

A great controversy lias centred round the question as to 
whether marine navigation was practised in Rig-Vedic times. 
According to one view', navigation was limited to the crossing 
of rivers in boats, but we have undoubted references to navigators 
sailing in ships with a hundred oars. In the story of the ship- 
wreck of Bhujyu, mention is made of the Samvdra, “which giveth 
no support, or hold, or station”. Some think that Samudra means 
no more than the stream of the Indus in its lower course. Others 
regard the story as a matter of hearsay knowledge gathered from 
travellers, but acquaintance with the sea is rendered probable 
by references to the “treasures of the deep”. If the identification 
of the Vedic mand with the Babylonian manah is correct, we 
have indubitable testimony to a very early intercourse between 
Vedic India and distant lands beyond the seas. 

Of the industries of the Rig-Vedic period, those of the wood- 
worker, the metal-worker, the tanner, the weaver and the potter 
deserve special mention. The wood-w'orker or carpenter not only 
made chariots, wagons, houses and boats, but showed his skill 
in carved work of a finer type such as artistic cups. The metal- 
worker or smith fashioned all sorts of weapons, implements and 
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ornaments from various kinds of metal including gold and the 
mysterious aycis, which some authorities take to mean copper 
or bronze while others favour the sense of iron. Workers in leather 
made water-casks, bow-strings, slings and hand-guards for the 
protection of the archers. Weavers included men as well as women. 
The latter showed their skill in sewing, weaving and the plaiting 
of mats from grass or reeds. The potter {Kulcila) also plied his 
craft for the benefit of the people. 


Arts and Sciences 

The art of poetry was in full bloom as is evidenced by the splendid 
collection of lyrics known as the Rik-Samhitd which consists of 
hymns in praise of different gods. The number of hymns is 1,017. 
These are grouped into books termed ashiakas or mandalas contain- 
ing eight and ten hymns respectively, which w^ere recited by priests 
styled hoins or reciters. The old hymns are chiefly to be found in 
the so-called Family Books (II-VII), each of which is ascribed 
by tradition to a particular family of seers [rishis). Their names 
are Gritsamada, Vi^vamitra, Vamadeva, Atri, Bharadvaja and 
Vasishtha. Book VIII is ascribed to the Kanvas and Angirases. 
Book IX is dedicated to Soma. The latest parts of the collection 
are to be found in Books I and X, w'hich, how'ever, contain some 
old hymns as well. 

Fine specimens of lyric poetry are to be found among the Rig- 
Vedic hymns, notably in those addressed to the Goddess of the 
Dawn. 

“The radiant Dawns have risen up for glory, in their white 
splendour like the waves of waters. 

She maketh paths all easy, fair to travel and rich, hath shown 
herself benign and friendly. 

We see that thou art good: far shines thy lustre; thy beams, 
thy splendours have flown up to heaven. 

Decking thyself, thou makest bare thy bosom, shining in 
majesty, thou Goddess Morning.” 

A knowledge of the art of writing has been deduced from refer- 
ences to ashtakarnl cows, where the epithet ashta-karnl is inter- 
preted to mean “having the sign for the number 8 marked on 
the ear”. But the expression admits of other interpretations. 
The prevailing view has been that the Rig-Vedic people did not 
possess the art of writing, and that the old script in which the 
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inscriptions of A4oka and his successors are written goes back to 
a Semitic, and not Vedic Aryan, origin. Writing was no doubt 
practised by the pre-historic people of the Indus valley who 
developed the ancient culture of Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro, but 
it is significant that the early literature of the Aryans was trans- 
mitted orally. 

Architecture made some advance in Rig- Vedic India. There are 
references to mansions supported by a thousand columns and 
provided with a thousand doors. Mention is also made of stone 
castles and structures with a hundred walls. Allusions to images 
of Indra possibly point, according to some, fo the beginnings of 
sculpture. 

The medical art of the age distinguished quite a number of 
diseases. But the physician {bJiishaj) was still a fiend-slayer as 
well as a healer of disease, and charms and spells were regarded 
as equally efficiacious with hcafing herbs and drugs. The use of 
iron legs as a substitute for natural ones points, how-ever, to some 
advance in surgery. The science of astronomy made definite 
progress, and certain stars had already been observed and named. 

Religion 

The early Vedic religion has been designated by the name of 
benotheism or kathenotheism — a belief in single gods, each in 
turn standing out as the highest. It has also been described as 
the worship of Nature leading up to Nature’s God. The chief 
deities of the earlier books owe their origin to the personification 
of natural phenomena. Abstract deities fike Dhdtri, the Establisher ; 
Vidhdtri, the Ordainer; VihaJearman, the All-Creating, and Prajd- 
pati, the Lord of Creatures, Sraddhd, Faith; Mamju, Wrath, make 
their appearance at a later stage. Besides the higher Gods, lauded 
by priests, we have reference to others whose worship was not 
countenanced in orthodox circles. Some scholars find in the 
hymns traces of the cult of the linga, and even of Krishija. Mention 
is made in this connection of the jSi^nadevas, “worshippers of the 
phallus”, the J^ivas who opposed the Indra-worshippmg Tritsus, 
and a foe of Indra named Krishna who lived on the banks of the 
Amsumati. But ^iSnadeva is taken by some to mean simply 
“incontinent”. The 6iva opponents of the Tritsus appear to have 
been a tribe, not a rehgious sect, and 6iva occurs as an epithet 
of the god Rudra worshipped by the Vedic priests. The Krishna 
mentioned in Rig- Vedic hymns can hardly be identified with his 
epic and Puranic namesake, as the river with which he is 
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associated in the Rig-Veda is not the Jumna but some stream in 
the Kuru country, as we learn from the BrihaddevaM. 

Father Dyaus (Zeus, Diespiter), the Shining God of Heaven, 
and Mother Prithivi, the Earth Goddess, are among the oldest 
of the Vedic deities, but the hymns scarcely reflect their former 
greatness. They have been cast into the shade by Varum, the 
Encompassing Sky, and Indra, the God of Thunder and Rain. 
Varuna is the most sublime deity of the early Vedic pantheon. 
He bears the epithet A sura (Avestan Ahura) and he is the great 
upholder of physical and moral order, Rita, the idea of which is 
at least as old as the fourteenth century B.C., as we learn from 
inscriptions mentioning the names of the Mitanni kings. To 
Varuna people turned for forgiveness of sin just as they did to 
Vishpu in a later age. 

“If we have sinned against the man who loves us, have ever 
wronged a brother, friend, comrade, 

The neighbour ever with us, or a stranger, 0 Varuna, remove 
from us the trespass. 

“0 Varuna, whatever the offence may be which we as men 
commit against the heavenly host, 

When through our want of strength we violate thy laws, 
punish us not, 0 God, for that iniquity.” 

The worship of Varuna, with its consciousness of sin and trust 
in the divine forgiveness, is undoubtedly one of the first roots 
of the later doctrine of Bhakti, 

If Varuna is the sovereign of the Universe and the guardian 
of the moral laws, Indra is the puissant God of war, the lightning- 
wielder, who 

“ . . . slew the serpent, then discharged the waters. 

And cleft the caverns of the lofty mountains”, 

“ . . . made all earthly things unstable, 

Who humbled and dispersed the Dasa colour. 

Who, as the player’s stake the winning gambler, 

The foemen’s fortune gains. ...” 

Indra came to occupy the chief place among the Vedic gods, 
while Varuna receded to the background and became merely the 
Lord of Waters, a sort of Indian Neptune. 

(Closely connected with Varuna is Mitra, the friend, the personi- 
fication of the sun’s beneficent agency, and the two belonged to 
the class of deities styled Aditya, sons of Aditi, the Goddess of 
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Eternity. Other important deities of the upper realm of hght 
are Surya, the Illuminator ; Savitri, the Enlivener; Pushan, the 
Nourisher; Vishnu Urukrama, the wide-striding Sun; the Alvins 
or the Ndsatyas, perhaps the Morning and Evening Stars, later 
the gods of healing, parallel to the Dioscuri ; and Ushas, the lovely 
Goddess of the Dawn. 

Between the world of light above and the earth below lies the 
realm of the air, and the chief deities of this region arc, besides 
Indra, the Maruts (Storm Gods), Vdyu and Vdia (the Wind Gods), 
Jiudra (the Howling God of Storm and Lightning), and Parjanya 
(the God of Rain). Of the terrestrial deities, the chief are Agni, 
Soma and Sarasvati. Agni, or the Fire-God, received special 
homage because no sacrifice could be performed without offerings 
to him. The libation of Soma was also regarded as specially sacred. 
Sarasvati was a river deity who came to be regarded later as the 
Goddess of Learning. Of the three principal deities of the later 
mythology, Vishnu and Rudra (Siva) are, as we have seen already, 
known to the Rig-Veda, and Brahma, though not explicitly 
mentioned, has his precursors in Vidhatri (the Ordainer), 
Hiranyagarbha (the Germ of Gold), Prajapati (the Lord of 
Creatures) and Brahmunaspati (the Lord of Prayer). 

An important characteristic of Vedic Mythology is the pre- 
dominance of the male element. Goddesses like Prithivi, Aditi, 
Ushas, and Sarasvati occupy a very subordinate position. In this 
respect the Vedic civilisation presents a contrast to the prehistoric 
culture of the Indus valley, where the Mother Goddess is co-equal 
v/ith her male partner. 

Another important feature of the Vedic religion is the tendency 
^/Cowards monotheism and even monism. The hymns foreshadow 
the idea of universal unity, and express the belief that God is 
One although he bears many names. 

“They call him Indra, Mitra, Varuna, 

And Agni ; he is the heavenly bird Garutmat : 

To what is One, the poets give many a name, 

They call it Agni, Yama, Matari^van.” 

The monotheistic conception appears more prominently in the 
hymns addressed to Hiraijyagarbha (the Gold Germ), and to 
Vi^vakarman (the All-Creating), 

“Who is our Father, our Creator, Maker, 

Who every place doth know and every creature. 
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liy Whom alone to gods their names were given, 

To Him all other creatures go, to ask Him.” 

Finally, we have a song of Creation according to which in the 
beginning 

. . . neither death nor deathlessness existed ; 

Of day and night there was yet no distinction. 

Alone that One breathed calmly, self-supported, 

Other than It was none, nor aught above It.” 

Sacrifices occupy a prominent place in the Vedic ritual. These 
include offerings of milk, grain, ghee, flesh and juice of the Soma 
y plant. The use of material objects as symbols of deities was 
perhaps not altogether unknown, and one passage apparently 
makes a reference to an image or symbol of Indra. The symbol 
of phallic worship is, as we have seen, detected by some in 
the allusions to the ^Unadevas. 

Regarding life after death, the Rig- Vedic hymns have no con- 
ysistent theory. According to some passages, the dead dwell in the 
realm of Yama, the beneficent king of the departed. The idea of 
metempsychosis is, however, not yet developed. 



CHAPTER IV 


LATER VEDIC CIVILISATION 
Aryan Expansion 

VVe have seen that in the Rig-Vedic period the Aryan tribes had 
spread over the whole country from the Kabul to the upper Ganges, 
and had built up small kingdoms mostly under hereditary monarchs 
who held their own against the non-Aryan peo})les by whom they 
were surrounded. But internecine strife in which some of the 
tribes engaged even in Rig-Vedic times produced far-reaching 
results. Some of the weaker tribes were absorbed by their more 
powerful neighbours, and the increase in the wealth and territory of 
the conquering tribes was reflected in the growth of the power 
of the kings, who governed large and compact kingdoms. Stately 
cities made their appearance for the first time in the later Vedic 
texts. 

Simultaneously with the growth of large kingdoms, we have a 
further extension of the political and cultural sway of the Aryans 
towards the east and the south. This was due as much to the 
adventurous spirit of kings and princes as to the desire of the 
priests to cause Agni, the Fire-God, to taste new lands through 
sacrifices. Before the close of the later Vedic period, the Aryans 
had thoroughly subdued the fertile plains watered by the Jumna, 
the upper Ganges and the Saddnird (the Rapti or the Gapdak). 
Adventurous bands penetrated into the Vindhyan forest and 
established powerful kingdoms in the Deccan to the north of the 
Godavari. 

The centre of the Aryan world was the “firm middle country” 
[dhruvd madhjamd did) stretching from the Sarasvati to the Gangetic 
Doab and occupied by the Kurus, the Panchalas and some adjoin- 
ing tribes. It was from this region that Brahmanical civilisation 
spread to the outer provinces, to the land of the Kosalas and the 
Kasis drained by the Sarayu and the Varanuvatl, to the swamps 
east of the Ga^dak colonised by the Videhas, and to the valley 
of the Wardha occupied by the Vidarbhas. Beyond them lived 
the tribes of mixed origin like the Angas of East Bihar and the 
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Magadhas of South Bihar, as well as Dasyus or aboriginal folk 
like the Pundras of North Bengal, the Pulindas and ^avaras 
of the Vindbyan forest, and the Andhras in the valley of the 
Godavari. 

The most distinguished among the tribes of the period were at 
first the Kurus and the Pafichalas with their capitals at Asandivat 
and Kampila (Kampilya) respectively. The former occupied 
Kurukshetra — the tongue of land between the Sarasvati and the 
Drishadvati (Chitang-Rakshi) — as well as the districts of Delhi 
and Meerut. The latter occupied the Bareilly, Budaun and Farrukh- 
abad districts of the United Provinces and some adjoining tracts. 
The Kuru nation was probably formed by the amalgamation of 
several smaller tribes including a section of the Purus and the 
Bharatas, while the Pafichalas sprang from an obscure Rig-Vedic 
tribe known as the Krivis, with whom were associated the Srifijayas 
and the Turva^as. 

The later Vedic texts mention powerful Kuru kings hke Balhika* 
Pratipiya, Parikshit and Janamejaya, aU of whom figure promin- 
ently in epic legends. Parikshit is the hero of a famous song of 
praise found in the Aiharva Veda. It describes him as a universal 
king {rdjd visvajanlna) and his kingdom as flowing with milk and 
honey. His son Janamejaya is credited with having gone round 
the earth, completely conquering on every side. His successors 
were not so powerful as he was. They sustained disasters and were 
finally obliged to fly from Kurukshetra. According to later 
tradition a scion of the Kuru race transferred his residence to 
Kau^ambi {Kosam, near Allahabad) and ruled over a powerful 
kingdom which survived till the rise of Buddhism. 

The Pafichalas also produced conquering kings who engaged in 
wars and aUiances with the Kurus. But their chief title to fame 
rests on their land being the home of theologians and philosophers 
like king Pravahana-Jaivali and the sages Arupi and ^vetaketu. 

In the time of the Upanishads the fame of the land of the 
Pafichalas as a centre of Brahmapical learning was eclipsed by 
the country of the Videhas, whose king Janaka, the patron of 
Yajfiavalkya, won the proud title of Samrdt. He gathered the 
celebrities of the Kuru-Pafichala countries at his court “much as 
the intellects of Athens gathered at the Court of Macedonian 
princes”. The Videhan monarchy fell shortly before the rise of 
Buddhism, and its overthrow was followed by the rise of the 
Vajjian Confederacy. 
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Growth of Royal Power and Elaboration of the Administrative 
Machinery 

The amalgamation of tribes and tlie increase in the size of 
kingdoms in the later Vedic age, coupled with the successful leader- 
ship of the kings in war, inevitably led to a growth in the royal 
power. Kings now claimed to be absolute masters of all their 
subjects, excepting perhaps the Brahmanas who j)roclaimed Soma 
to be their king. But even the Brahmanas were “liable to removal 
at will”. The common free men had to pay tribute [bali, hilka 
and bhdga) and could be “oppressed at will”, while the members 
of the servile classes were hable to be “expelled and slain at 
will”. 

The chief functions of the king were of a military and judicial 
character. He was the protector of his people and the laws, and 
the destroyer of their enemies. Himself immune from punishment, 
he wdelded the rod of chastisement (davda). 

Successful monarchs set up claims to the rank of universal king 
{rdjd vUvajamna), lord of all the earth {sarvabJiurni) or sole ruler 
{ckardt) of the land down to the seas, and celebrated sacrifices 
befitting their status like the Jldjasuya (royal consecration), the 
Vdjapeya (drink of strength) and A^vamedha (horse "Sacrifice). The 
^included offerings to divinities in the houses of officials, 
styled ratnins, and a formal abhisheka or besprinkling by the priest, 
besides certain popular rites such as a cow raid, a sham fight and a 
game of dice in which the king is made to be the victor. The most 
interesting feature of the Vdjapcya rites w'as a chariot-race in which 
the sacrificer was allow^ed to carry off the palm. This was followed by 
homage to Mother Earth and a formal enthronement. In the 
Asvamedha ceremonial, a horse was set free to roam abroad under 
the guardianship of youths of rank who were fully armed. If the 
period of wandering were successfully passed, the steed was 
sacrificed. The features of the rite included a circle of tales 
narrated by a priest, and laudatory verses sung by a lute-player. 

While the kings of the middle country were generally content 
with the title of rdjd, rulers in the outlying parts of India preferred 
other designations. The eastern kings were styled Samrdt, the 
southerners Bhoja, those in the west Svardt, while the rulers of 
the northern realms {janapadas) were called Virdt. The association 
of the Samrdt, whose status was now regarded as higher than that 
of the rdjan, with the east is important. It probably points to the 
growth of imperialism in the east — a tendency that became more 
marked in the early days of Buddhism. 
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The king was usually, though not invariably, a Kshatriya. The 
office of monarch now, as before, was normaUy hereditary, though 
cases of election by the people were probably not rare, as is apparent 
from the coronation songs of the Atharva Veda. But popular 
choice seems to have been generally Limited to members of the 
royal family. 

The royal claim to absolutism did not pass unchallenged. The 
<ieremonial of consecration included certain rites which required 
the king to descend from the throne and make obeisance to the 
Brahmanas. He had also to take an oath not to play false to 
the priest, and was specially charged with the duty of protecting the 
Brahmanas and the laws of the realm. That the Brahmanas did 
not tamely acquiesce in all that the king did, appears from several 
stories about the conflict of kings and Brahmanas recorded in the 
later Vedic texts. As to the commonalty, they supplied important 
officials like the Sfda and the Grdrnam, whose title rdjd kartri 
or “king-maker” indicated their importance in the body politic. 
The popular assemblies styled the Sabhd and the Samiti were still 
regarded as important, and it is stated in the Atharva Veda that 
concord between the king and the assembly was essential for the 
former’s prosperity. Popular wrath vented itself in the expulsion 
of tyrannical kings together with erring officials. 

With the growth of royal power came an elaboration of the 
machinery of administration. In the Rig-Vedic period we have, 
barring the Purohita (chaplain), scarcely any reference to a purely 
civil functionary among the higher officials of the king. But in 
the later Vedic texts we come across the Samgrahitri (treasurer), 
the Bhdgadugha (collector of taxes), the Siita (royal herald, bard 
or charioteer), the Kshattri (Chamberlain), the Akshdvdpa (super- 
intendent of gambling), the Go-vikartana (king’s companion in 
the chase), the Pdldgala (courier), in addition to the older ecclesi- 
astical and military officials like the Purohita (chaplain), the 
Sendni (general) and the Grdmanl (leader of the host or of the 
village). Mention is also made of the generic title Sachiva applied 
to ministers in later ages. The references to the Samgrahitri and 
the Bhdgadugha, coupled with the mention of regular contributions 
from the people in the shape of hali and Sulka, point to important 
developments in the system of taxation and revenue administration. 

The beginnings of a regular system of provincial government 
may be traced in references to the Sthapati and the ^atapati. 
The former was apparently charged with the duty of administering 
outlying areas often inhabited by aboriginal tribes, while the 
latter probably looked after a group of a hundred villages and was 
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the precursor of the long chain of rural officials mentioned in the 
law-books. On the lowest rung of the ladder stood the village 
officials {adhiknta) appointed by the king himself according to the 
PraJna Upanishad . Regarding police arrangements, we know very 
little. Some find a reference to ])olice officials in the Jlvagribh of 
the Rig-Veda and the Ugra^ of the Upanishads. But the matter 
is not free from doubt. 

The king had a very large part in the administration of justice, 
but power was sometimes delegated to Adhyakshas or overseers. 
Certain cases were referred to the tribe for adjudication. The 
judicial work of the tribal assembly was usually entrusted to a 
small body of Sabhdsads or assessors. Petty cases in the village 
were decided by the Grdmyavddin or village judge and his court 
[Sabhd). The use of Ordeal as a part of judicial [)rocedure was not 
unknown. Civil cases were sometimes decided by arbitration, and 
private vengeance in criminal cases was still recognised 


Social Changes 

Little change can be traced in the mode of house-building and 
. the style of dress. In regard to dietary, the eating of meat was 
being looked upon with disfavour. New forms of social entertain- 
ment had come into existence. We have references to the ^ailusha 
or actor, and gdthds or verses were sung I'y the lute-players 
{vlndgdthin) at great public festivals to the accompaniment of 
musical instruments which were sometimes furnished with a 
hundred strings {sata-tantu). Such gdthds foreshadow the “songs 
of victory” which developed into the Great Epic. 

In regard to the position of women, there w'as hardly any improve- 
ment. Daughters were regarded as a source of misery. Women 
could not go to the tribal council or assembly {Sabhd), neither could 
they take an inheritance. Married women of the upper classes had 
often to suffer the presence of rival wives. The lot of queens was 
specially unenviable in this respect. While some of them, e.g. the 
mahishl or chief queen, and the vdvdtd or the favourite, were 
loved and honoured, others like the parivrikti were admittedly 
neglected. But they continued to have their share in religious 
rites. The education which some of them received was of a high 
order, as it enabled them to take a prominent part in philosophical 
disputations at royal courts. The rules of marriage underwent 
a change towards greater rigidity, and there were instances of 
child marriage. 

As regards class distinction, changes of far-reaching importance 
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were taking place. The two higher classes, namely the Brahmana 
anH tEeTTshatriya, enjoyed privileges denied to the Vai^ya and the 
Sudra. The latter could be “oppressed at will”. Dififerent modes 
of address were laid down for the four castes. Change of caste was 
becoming difficult, if not impossible, but the higher classes were 
still free to intermarry with the lower orders, though marriage 
with ^udras was not much approved. The Hfe of a member of the 
higher castes was now rigidly regulated. The Chdndogya Upanishad 
makes pointed reference to three stages, that of the householder 
engaged in sacrifice, study and charity, that of the hermit who 
practised ausferity, and that of the Brahmacharin who dwelt 
with his Achdrya or teacher. The power and prestige of the 
Brahmapas had increased immensely. But though the priest 
claimed to be a god on earth and the protector of the realm, and 
the same individual might be the Furohita of several kingdoms, 
there was no pope to oppose the king. The Brahmana claim to 
supremacy was now and then contested by the Kshatriya, and 
we have declarations to the effect that the Kshatriya had no 
superior and that the priest was only a follower of the king. The 
great community of ordinary freemen was splitting up into small 
functional groups and we have references, in addition to those 
engaged in agricultural and pastoral pursuits, to the merchant, 
the chariot-maker, the smith, the carpenter, the tanner, the fisher- 
man, etc., as names of distinct castes. Some of them were sinking 
in social estimation, and in a Brahmana passage a carpenter’s 
touch is said to impart ceremonial impurity. The ^udra, too, was 
regarded as impure and was not allowed to touch the milk needed 
for oblations to the Fire-God. The gulf separating him from the 
humbler freeman was, however, becoming narrower. He was not 
infrequently grouped with the Vai^ya, and the two together were 
set against the priest and the noble. The right of the Sudra to live 
and prosper was gradually recognised and prayers were even 
uttered for his glory. The ranks of Sudras were constantly 
swelled by the admission of new aboriginal tribes into the Aryan 
polity. 

Outside the regular castes stood two important bodies of men, 
namely, the Vrdtyas and the NisMdas. The Vrdtyas were probably 
Aryans outside the pale of Brahmanism. They did not observe 
Brahmanic rules, spoke some Prakritic language and led a nomadic 
life. They appear to have had some special connection with the 
people of Magadha and the cult of Siva and of the “Arhats”. 
They were permitted to become members of the Brahmanical 
community by the performance of some prescribed rites. 
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The Nishddas were clearly a non-Aryan people who lived in 
their own villages and had their own rulers (Sthapaii). They 
were probably identical with the modern Bhila. 


Economic Condition 

The people, including even men of wealth (ibhyas), still lived 
mostly in villages, but the amenities of city life were no longer 
unknovii. In certain villages peasant proprietors, working in 
their own fields, were being replaced by a class of landlords who 
obtained possession of entire villages. Transfer of land, however, 
did not meet with })opulaT approval during this epoch, and allot- 
ments could only be made with the consent of clansmen. 

Agriculture continued to be one of the principal occupations 
of the people. (V)nsiderable improvement was effected in agri- 
cultural impleTTients, and new kinds of grain and fruit trees were 
grown on the soil. But the cultivator was not free from trouble, 
and an Upanishad passage refers to a hailstorm or a swarm of 
locusts that sadly afflicted the land of the Kurus and forced many 
people to leave the country. Trade and industry flourished. A 
class of hereditary merchants {vdnija) c;ame into being. There 
was inland trade with the Kiratas inhabiting the mountains, who 
apparently exchanged the drugs whidi they dug uj) on the high 
ridges for clothes, mattresses, and skins. The sea was knowm 
intimately, and the mention of the legend of the flood in the 
^atapatha Brdhm,ana is taken by some authorities to point to 
intercourse with Babylon. Commerce was facilitated by the use of 
convenient units of value like the nishka, the SaUimdna, and the 
krishmila, but it is doubtful if these had acquired all the character- 
istics of a regular coinage. The nishka, formerly a necklet, was now 
probably a lump of gold possessing a definite weight which was 
equal to three hundred and twenty ralis, which was also the w'eight 
of a iatamdna. A krishriala weighed one rati, that is, 1-8 grains. 
Merchants were probably organised into guilds, as appears from 
references to ganas or corporations and the ireshthins or aldermen. 

The variety of industrial occupations was remarkable. Specialisa- 
tion had gone far. The chariot-maker was distinguished from the 
carpenter, the maker of the bows from the maker of the bow-strings 
and of arrows, the tanner from the hide-dresser or furrier. Women 
took part in industrial life as makers of embroidered garments, 
workers in thorns, dyers, etc 
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Religious Development 

^ Great changes took place in the rehgious life of the pe<^e. 
The lustre of the older gods was gradually dimmed, though one 
would still find, here and there, especially in the Atharva Veda, 
magnificent hymns celebrating the omniscience of Varuna or 
the beneficence of the Earth-Godde^ The sacrificial side of religion 
was greatly developed by the priests, while the popular superstitious 
behef in spirits, imps, spells, incantations and witchcraft found a 
place in the sacred canon. The monotheistic and monistic tendencies, 
that showed themselves prominently towards tlie close of the 
Rig-Vedic period, became more marked with the efflux of time. 
Prajdpaii, the lord of created beings, cast all the older deities 
into the shade. The germ of the later doctrine of the Avatdras, 
or divine “descents” or incarnations, can be traced in stories 
about Prajdpati assuming the form of a boar to raise the earth 
from the primeval waters and becoming a tortoise when about 
to create offspring. While the priests and the theologians were 
absorbed in elaborate sacrificial rites and muttered litanies in 
honour of Prajdpati, the First Sacrificer and the Embodiment 
of Sacrifice, philosophers threw doubts on the efficacy of ritual, 
speculated about the underlying unity of the universe, and strove 
for union with the supreme Brahman or Pararndtnian, the universal 
Soul or the Absolute “that dwelleth in every thing, that guideth 
all beings within, the Inward Guide, Immortal”. 

The common people, however, did not understand abstruse 
theological or philosophical speculations and began to show 
predilection for certain deities already known to the Rig- Veda 
but not so prominent as Indra or Varuna. One of them was Rudra, 
who already bore in the early litanies the epithet of iSiva (propitious) 
and soon came to be regarded as the Great God {Mahddeva) and 
the lord of animate beings {PoAupati). His popularity may have 
been due to his identification with the chief male deity of the 
pre-historic people of the Indus. 

Side by side with Rudra arose another figure — Vishnu, a solar 
deity famed in the Rig -Veda for his three strides. As the source 
of cosmic and moral order, the deliverer of mankind in distress 
and saviour of the Gods, Vishiju soon came to occupy the place 
of Varuna as the most sublime among the celestials, and his highest 
step {paramampadam) became the goal of sages and seers. Before 
the final close of the Vedic canon, he came to be identified with 
Vdsudeva — a hero or demi-god known to epic tradition as Knshi;ia- 
Devakiputra. In one Upanishad we find Krishijia associated with 
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a school of thought that rejected the purely ritualistic inter- 
pretation of sacrifice and considered the practice of virtue to be as 
effective as gifts to priests. In the final hour one should, according 
to this school, take refuge in these three thoughts; “You are the 
imperishable, the never-falling and the very essence of life.” The 
goal of spiritual endeavour according to them, was the realm of 
light higher than heaven where dweUeth the God among the gods. 
Here we see the germ of some of the doctrines that received a 
more systematic treatment in later ages and lay at the root of the 
Bhagavata creed. 

Literature and Science 

Before the close of the Vedic period, the Aryans possessed an 
extensive literature handed down in the Brahmanical schools by 
memory. Some idea of the wide range of subjects in which the 
people interested themselves may be obtained from several lists 
given in the Upanishads. One such list makes mention not only 
of the Vedas but of Itihdsa-purdna (legend and ancient lore), 
Pitrya (the science relating to the Manes), BdSi (mathematics), 
Daiva (knowledge of portents), Nidhi (chronology), Vdkovdkya 
(dialectics), Ekdyana (ethics), Deva-vidya (etymological interpreta- 
tion of divine names), Brahmavidya (knowledge of the Absolute), 
Bhutavidyd (demonology, or science of elements), Kshatra vidyd 
(the military science), Nakshatra vidyd (astronomy), Sarpa vidyd 
(the science of snakes), and Devajana vidyd (dancing and music or 
mythology). Another list mentions the Vedas, phonetics [siksM), 
ritual {kalpa), grammar {vydkarana), etymology (nirukta), metrics 
(chhandas) and astronomy (jyotisha). If all the subjects mentioned 
in the former list were dealt with in special treatises, most of 
them have not come down to us. A brief account of the extant 
works of Vedic literature included in the second list is given 
below. 

The word Veda comes from the root vid, to know. It means 
knowledge in general. It is specially applied to a branch of literature 
which has been handed down from time immemorial by verbal 
transmission and is declared to be sacred knowledge or divine 
revelation {^ruti). 

The Veda consists of four different classes of literary com- 
positions : 

(1) The Mantra (saying, song, formula) constitutes the oldest 
division of Vedic hterature, and is distributed in four Samhitds 
or coUections known as the Rik, Sdnm, Yajus, end Atharva 
Sandiitas. The first three are sometimes spoken of as the Trayl 
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or threefold knowledge, being alone recognised at first as canonical 
scriptures. 

The Rik-Samhitd is a collection of lyrics in praise of different 
gods. These were recited by the priest styled the hotri. Most 
of the songs belong to an age anterior to what we have called the 
Later Vedic period, but the collection as a whole may not be 
so old. The Samhitd of the Sdmaveda^ or the Book of Chants, 
contains hardly any independent matter, all its verses except 
seventy-five being taken directly from the Eig-Veda. Its songs 
were meant to be sung at the Soma sacrifice by a special class of 
priests called Udgdtri. The Sarhhitd of the Yajurveda, or Book 
of Sacrificial Prayer, consists not only of stanzas taken from the 
Eig-Veda, but also of original prose formulas to bo uttered by 
the Adhvaryu priest who performed the manual work involved 
in a sacrifice. The collection has two divergent texts, viz., (a) the 
Samhitd of the Black Yajurveda preserved in the Taittirlya, 
Maitrdyanl and Kdthaka recensions, and (6) the Samhitd of the 
White Yajurveda preserved in the Vdjasaneyi recension. 

At a time considerably later than the Samhitds mentioned 
above, a fourth attained to canonical recognition, the Atharva 
Veda, or the Book of Magic Formulas. Though its recognition came 
late, much of the matter contained in the collection is old. Some 
of the Atharvan hymns were of popular rather than priestly origin 
and may be as old as the earliest parts of the Eig-Veda. The 
Atharva-Samhitd is, in the main, a collection of songs, spells and 
incantations for the healing of disease, the restoration of harmony, 
the exorcism of evil spirits, etc. But there are certain hymns of 
rare beauty that celebrate the power and omniscience of God and 
the beneficence of Mother Earth. 

May Earth pour out her milk for us, 
a mother unto me her son. 

0 Prithivi, auspicioiis be thy woodlands, 
auspicious be thy hills and snow- clad mountains. 

(2) The second class of Vedic works are known by the name of 
Erdbrnams, i.e. treatises relating to prayer and sacrificial ceremony. 
They are mainly prose texts containing observations on sacrifice. 
They also contain cosmogonic myths, old legends and gdthds or 
verses celebrating the exploits of kings famed in priestly tradition. 

(3) Next come the Aranyakas or forest texts, books of instruction 
to be given in the forest or writings meant for wood-dwelling 
hermits, which are found as appendices to the Brdhmanas. These 
treatises resemble the Brdhmanas in language, style and even 
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content, but they are concerned more with the allegorical significa- 
tion of rites, and the mystic meaning of the texts of the Samhitds, 
than with elaborate rules for the performance of the great sacrifices. 
The bulk of the Aranyaka literature is old, but certain portions may 
belong to a date posterior to the period under review. 

(4) Lastly we have the Upanishads, “secret or esoteric doctrines”. 
The name is derived by some from the root upa-ni-sad which means 
“to sit down near some one” and is applied to doctrines that may 
be imparted to a son or a trusted pupil seated near the teacher. The 
Upanishads are either imbedded in the Aranyakas or form their 
supplements. They are also found as independent works. They 
contain deep speculations of a philosophical character which 
“revolve around the two conceptions of Brahman and Atman' \ 
i.e. the universal soul, the Absolute and the individual self. The 
oldest Upanishads are usually regarded as pre-Buddhistic, but 
some of the treatises bearing the name “Upanishad” certainly 
belong to a much later period. 

The classes of literary works named above are alone classed 
as Sruti, or Revelation, and constitute the Vedic literature proper. 
But closely connected with them as auxiliary treatises, though 
not regarded as a part of the Revelation, there exist a class of 
compositions called Veddnga, “members or limbs of the Veda”. 
They are regarded as less authoritative than the ^ruti, and are 
styled Smriti, memory or tradition, as handing down only the 
tradition derived from ancient sages to whom the Vedas were 
“revealed”. They originated mostly in Vedic schools {Charanas) 
and their contents are often expressed in an extremely condensed 
style of prose intended for memorisation, to which the name 
Svira (thread, clue, guide, rule, aphorism) is given. Some of the 
treatises were versified in later times. 

The Veddhgas are six in number, viz., ^ikshd (phonetics), Kalpa 
(ritual), Vydkaraya (grammar), Nirukta (etymology), Chhandas 
(metrics), and Jyotisha (astronomy). These subjects are already 
mentioned in some of the Upanishads, though the extant manuals 
may belong to a much later period. 

The manuals of ^ikshd deal with the correct pronunciation and 
accentuation of the Vedic hymns. The productions of the 6iksha 
school include the “connected text” of the Rig-Veda as well as 
the “word- text” which gives the text of the verses in a complete 
grammatical analysis. But the most remarkable compositions of 
the Siksha class are the Prdtisdkhya SiUras which contain the rules 
by the aid of which the Samhitd-pdtha (connected text) can be 
formed from the Pada-pdtha (word-text). 
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The treatises on Kalpa or ritual include the Crania SiUras which 
lay down rules for the performance of the great sacrifices, the 
Qrihya Sutras which give directions for the simple ceremonies of 
daily life, and the Dharum Sutras which deal with sacred and 
secular law and administration. As integral parts of the jSrauia 
Sutras are found compositions styled §ulva Sutras which lay 
down rules for the measurement and building of the place of 
sacrifice and the fire-altars, and are the oldest treatises on Indian 
geometry. 

There are manuals supplementary to the Kalpa Sutras styled 
ParUishtas or addenda. 

In Vydkaraim, Nirukta and Chhandas we have the great works 
of Panini, Yaska, and Pingala. A metrical work on Jyotisha 
Veddnga is extant, but it seems to belong to a comparatively late 
date. 



CHAPTER V 

THE BEGINNINGS OF MAGADIIAN ASCENDANCY AND 
THE COMING OF THE YAVANAS 

The Great Janapadas 

The idea of a universal king was present before the minds of the 
Rig-Vedic poets, and in the later Vedie texts we find mention 
of several rulers who went round the “earth” conquering on every 
side. These conquests, however, did not normally involve a per- 
manent annexation of the territories of the vanquished people, 
though minor tribes may now and then have been reduced to 
vassalage and governed by rulers (sthapati) appointed by the con- 
quering rdjan (king). l3ut from the sixth century B.c. we can 
trace a new development in Indian politics. We have the growth 
of a number of powxTful kingdoms in eastern India — the very 
region which in the Brahmana texts is associated with rulers 
consecrated to a superior kind of kingship, styled sdmrdjya — wdiich 
graduafiy absorbed the neighbouring states till at last one great 
monarchy swallowed up the rest and laid the foundations of an 
empire which ultimately stretched from the Hindukush to the 
northern districts of Mysore. But before we take up the history 
of this remarkable political transformation, it is necessary for us 
to note the changes in the map of India since the period of the 
Brahmanas and the classical Upanishads. 

The widest area known to the Aryans of the Brahmana period 
is that described in the Aitareya Brahmana. The boundaries of 
the Aryan world stretched from the countries of the Uttara Kurus 
and the Uttara Madras beyond the Himalayas to the land of the 
Sat vats (and Bhojas), south of the Jumna and the Chambal, and 
from the territory of the Nlchyas and Apdchyas in the west to the 
realm of the Prdchyas in the east. The exact position of the 
Nlchyas and Apdchyas cannot be determined. But the Prdchyas 
were doubtless the Prasii of Greek writers, i.e., the people of Magadha 
and the neighbouring provinces. Beyond Magadha lived the 
Pundras of North Bengal and the Vahgas of central and eastern 
Bengal who were outside the pale of Aryandom. The Vangas, 

66 
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however, are not mentioned in the Brdhmana proper but 'possibly 
in the Aranyaica attached to it. In the south, besides the Aryan 
realms of the Bhojas, we find the Andhras of the Godavari valley 
and some aboriginal tribes inhabiting the Vindhyan forests. 

The later literature of the Brahmai;ucal Hindus and the sacred 
canon of the Buddhists introduce some new names, e.g. Kalinga on the 
east coast stretching from the Vaitarani in Orissa to the neighbour- 
hood of the Godavari, Aimaka and Mulaka on the Upper Godavari, 
Avanti in Malwa, Surashtra in Kathiawar and Sindhu-Sauvira 
in the lower valley of the Indus. In an early Buddhist text we 
have a list of sixteen great nations that occupied the territory 
from the Kabul valley to the banks of the Godavari shortly before 
the rise of Buddhism. The names of these states are Anga (East 
Bihar), Magadha (South Bihar), Kasi (Benares), Kosala (Oudh), 
Vriji (North Bihar), Malla (Gorakhpur district), Chedi (between 
the Jumna and the Narmada), Vatsa (Allahabad region), Kuru 
(Thanesar, Delhi and Meerut districts), Panchala (Bareilly, 
Budaun and Farrukhabad districts), Matsya (Jaipur), Surasena 
(Mathura), Aimaka (on the Godavari), Avanti (in Malwa), Gan- 
dhara (Peshawar and Rawalpiijdi districts), and Kamboja (South- 
west Kashmir and parts of Kafiristan). The palmy days of the 
Kurus and the Panchalas were now over, and the centre of political 
gravity had shifted to the east. 

The Vrijian State 

Among the eastern nations mentioned in the above list, the 
name of the VideJias is conspicuous by its absence, and in its 
place we find mention of Vriji (Vajji). The Vrijian State was 
formed by the union of several clans including the Lichchhavis 
and the Jndtnkas. Its capital was at Vai^ali, modem Besarh or 
Basarh and Bakhira in the district of MuzafiFarpur. The Vriji 
people have been represented by a modem writer as of MongoUan 
origin because they followed certain customs that are classed 
as Tibetan, such as exposure of the dead, and also because they 
are regarded by the Brahmaija law-givers as Vrdtyas or degraded 
Kshatriyas. But similar customs are found also among the 
Iranians; and the Vrdtyas^ judging from Vedic evidence, were 
clearly an Aryan people, though outside the pale of orthodox 
BrS-hmaijism. It is significant that in Buddhist literature the 
fine appearance of the Lichchhavis is compared to that of the 
Tdvatirhsa gods. 

The Vfijis had no monarch, but a popular assembly and elders 
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who carried on the business of the State. This type of pohty was 
known as a Gana or republic. The Mallas had a similar constitution 
and there were besides these a number of smaller republics, e.g., 
the ^dkyas of Kapilavastu, the Bhargas of Sumsumara Hill, the 
Mauryas of Pipphalivana, etc. 


Four Great Kingdoms 

The republics had soon to contend with formidable enemies in 
the persons of the ambitious potentates of the neighbouring 
monarchies. Four of the kingdoms had grown more powerful than 
the rest and were following a poHcy of expansion and aggrandise- 
ment at the expense of their neighbours. These were Avanti, 
Vatsa, Kosala and Magadha. 

The kingdom of Avanti liad its capital at Ujjain in modern 
Malwa. It was ruled by King Chanda Pradyota Mahasena, who 
brought the states in the vicinity of his realm under his control. 
In the Vatsa territory, i.e., the district roimd Kau^ambi or Kosam 
near Allahabad, reigned Udayana, a scion of the Bharata race, 
who carried off the beloved daughter of Pradyota and took a 
wife also from the royal house of Magadha. The supremacy of 
Udayana extended over the adjoining territory of the Bhargas. 

Kosala was ruled by King Mahakosala and his son Prasenajit. 
It roughly corresponded to modem Oudh. In the heroic age it 
had its capital at Ayodhya, on the bank of the river Sarayu, arid 
was ruled by a d 5 Tiasty that claimed descent from the illustrious 
Ikshvaku, famed in Vedic and epic tradition. Kosala kings 
like Para, son of Atiiara, won renown as conquerors and sacrificers. 
Epic tradition represents Kosalan princes as having penetrated 
through the wilds of Dapdakaranya, in the Dcccan, to the banks 
of the Pampa or the Turigabhadra and even to the distant island 
of Ceylon. A branch of the ruling family established itself in Sravasti, 
which has been, identified with the great mined city on the south 
bank of the Rapti represented by Saheth-Maheth. Members of 
this line extended the boundaries of Kosala in several directions 
and absorbed the territory of the Sakyas in the Nepalese Tarai 
and that of the Kasis in the present district of Benares. But the 
ambitious designs of Kosala were soon frustrated by another power 
that arose in the fastnesses of South Bihar. 

Magadha, embracing the districts of Patna and Gaya in the 
southern part of Bihar, could boast of powerful chieftains even 
in the days of the Vedic Rishis and the epic poets. As the probable 
home of the non-Aryan Klkatas, who were noted for their wealth 
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of kine, it was a coveted prize of the Aryan invader, who, however, 
could not Brahmanise it thoroughly even in the period of the Kaljpa 
Sutras. It came to possess a mixed population. Brahmanas and 
Kshatriyas coming to the land were spoken of in a derisive tone 
as Brahma-bandhu and Kshaira-bandhu, that is, so-called Brahmanas 
and Kshatriyas. It had special relations with Aryans outside the 
pale to whom the name Vrdtya was given in the Vedie canon. 

In the sixth and fifth centuries b.c. the throne of Magadha 
was occupied by a line of kings styled Saisunagas in the Puranas, 
an appellation derived from Si^unaga, the first king of the line 
in the Puranic list. Buddhist writers, however, place Si^unaga 
much lower in the list of kings, and split up the line into two 
distinct groups. To the earlier of the two groups they give the name 
Haryanka. The second and later group, consisting of ^i^unaga, 
his son and grandsons, alone deserve, according to their evidence, 
the name Sai^unaga. 

Bimbisara 

The most remarkable king of the Haryanka line was Srenika 
or Bimbisara, who w^as anointed king by his father while yet a 
boy of fifteen. The event took pla(.*e, according to Ceylonese 
tradition, sixty years before the Parinirvdm, or the death of the 
Buddha. The Parinirvdm happened m 544 b.c. according to a 
Ceylonese reckoning and in 486 b.c. according to a Cantonese 
tradition of a.d. 489. The date 544 b.c. can, however, hardly be 
reconciled with a statement in the Ceylonese Chronicles that A§oka 
Maiirya, who is known to have flourished in the third century b.c., 
was consecrated two hundred and eighteen years after the Buddha 
had passed into Nirvana. This fact and certain Chinese and Chola 
synchronisms led Geiger and a few other scholars to think that 
the era of 544 b.c. is a comparatively modem fabrication and that 
the true date of the death of the Buddha is 483 b.c. — a result 
closely approaching that to which the Cantonese tradition leads 
us. 

The Chinese account of embassies which King Meghavarna sent- 
to Samudra Gupta and King Kia-che (Kassapa) sent to China in 
A.D. 527 also speak in favour of the date 486 b.c. or 483 B.c. for the 
Parinirvdna. Geiger’s date, however, is not explicitly recognised 
by tradition. The Cantonese date, therefore, may be accepted 
as a working hypothesis for the A6okan and pre-Afiokan periods. 
The date of Bimbisara’s accession, according to this reckoning, 
would faU about 545 B.c. 

From the first, Bimbisara pursued a policy of expansion. He 
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possessed certain advantages denied to many of bis contemporaries. 
fle was the ruler of a compact kingdom protected on all sides by 
mountains and rivers. His capital, (brivraja, was enclosed by live 
hills. It was also girded with stone walls whic^h are among the oldest 
extant stone structures in India. The soil of the country was 
rich, yielding luxuriant crops. It was made richer by the gold- 
bearing stream, the Hiranyavaha or the 6ona, whicli unites with 
the Ganges near Patna. The people profited bj’^ the trade that 
passed along the Ganges, or followed the land-route through the 
city of Gaya. In his var-elephanta the eastern monarch had a 
fighting machine which could be us(‘d with terrible effect against 
his western neighbours. 

The most notable achievement of Bimbisara was the annexation 
of the neighbouring kingdom of Anga or East Bihar, which had 
its capital at Champa near Bhagalpur. He also entered into 
matrimonial allian(;es with the ruling families of Kosala and Vai§ali. 
His Kosalan wife brought a Kasi village yielding a large revenue. 
The Vai^ali marriage ultimately paved the way for the expansion 
of Mngadha northward to tlie borders of Nepal. Bimbisara organised 
an efficient system of administration. He is also credited by a 
Chinese pilgrim with having built a new’ city at the foot of the 
hills lying to the ru^rlh of (firivraja, which he named Rajagriha, 
or the king’s house, the modern Rajgir in the Patna district. 
Under him Magadha became a flourishing kingdom which attracted 
the most enlightened men of the age. Both Vardhamana Mahavira, 
the last apostle of the Jainas, and Gauf-araa Buddha, the groat 
Master of the Buddhists, preached their doctrines during the 
reign of Bimbisara. Tradition affirms that in his old age the 
king was murdered by his son Ajata^atru. 


Ajata^atru 

Ajata^atru, also known as Kunika, soon found that his throne 
was not a bed of roses, Prasenajit of Kosala, brother of the queen- 
dowager, who had died of grief, resolved to avenge himself on 
the parricide. The repubhean tribes on the northern and north- 
western borders of Magadha were restive and entered into a league 
with the enemies of Ajatasatrii in Kasi-Kosala, The Magadhan 
king had thus to face the hostility not only of the ruler of Sravasti 
but also of the Vrijis of Vaisali and the Mafias of Ku^inagara 
(Kasia in Gorakhpur) and Pava (probably Padraona on the Gaijdak 
river). To repel the Vrijis, Magadhan statesmen fortified the village 
of Pataligrama which stood near the confluence of the Ganges 
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and the So^a. Thus was founded the famous fortress which, 
within a generation, developed into the stately city of Pataliputra, 
the metropolis of India for well-nigh four centuries. 

Thanks to his own tenacity and the Machiavellian policy of his 
ministers, Ajata^atru succeeded in defeating aU his adversaries. 
The Vriji territory was annexed to the kingdom of Magadha. 
Kosala was humbled but not crushed, and, at a slightly later 
period, we hear of a Kosalan king, a son of Prasenajit, powerful 
enough to perpetrate a massacre of the Sakyas. Prasenajit himself 
had to renounce his claim to the Kasi village which had hitherto 
formed a bone of contention, and give his Magadhan antagonist 
his daughter in marriage. In religious tradition Ajata^atni is 
remembered as a patron of Devadatta, the schismatic cousin of 
the Buddha, and also as a friend of both the Jainas and the Buddhists. 
Both Mahavira and the Buddha are said to have died early in his 
reign. After the death of the latter, a Buddhist Council was held 
at Raj agriha which took disciplinary measures against certain 
prominent members of the Church and compiled the holy scriptures. 

Successors of Ajata^atru 

According to the Purapas, the immediate successor of Ajata- 
6atru was Dar^aka, after whom came his son Udayi. The name of 
Dar^aka occurs also in a play named Svapm-Vdsavadxitta, attri- 
buted to Bhasa, which represents him as a brother-in-law and 
contemporary of Udayana, king of Kau^ambi. But Bjiddhist and 
Jain writers agree in asserting that Uda 3 n was the soa of Ajata^atru 
and also his successor. A Naga-dasaka is placed by the former at 
the end of the list of kings of Bimbisara’s line, and this ruler is 
identified by some with the Dar^aka of the Puranas. In view of the 
antiquity of the Buddhist tradition, it is difficult torSccept the 
Puranic statement about Udayi ’s relationship with Dar^aka and 
Ajata^atru as correct. 

Udayi had probably to fight with the king of Avanti, but the 
most notable event of his reign was the foundation of the city of 
Kusumapura or Pataliputra nestling under the shelter of the 
fortress erected by the ministers of Ajata^atru. 

The history of Magadha after Udayi is obscure. The Puranic 
Chronicles place immediately after him two kings named Nandi- 
vardhana and Mahanandin, the last of whom is said to have had a 
son, by a Sudra woman, named Mahapadma or Mahapadmapati 
Nanda, with whom began a line of ^udra or semi-Sudra kings. 
Buddhist writers, on the other hand, insert thirteen additional 
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names between Udayi and Nandivardhana. They omit Mahanandin 
and mention in his place a prince named Panchamaka. Accordin^^ 
to the Buddhist account, Udayi was followed by Anuruddha. 
Munda, and Nagadiisaka, all parricides, of wliom the last was 
banished by the indignant citizens, who met together and anointed 
as their king a worth}" minister known by the name of Susunaga 
(Sisunaga). Sisunaga was succeeded by his son Kalasoka, after 
whom came his sons, ten in number, of whom the ninth was 
Nandivardhana and the tenth Paiuhamaka. One Buddhist work, 
the Asokdvaddna, mentions Kakavarnin, instead of Kalasoka, 
among the successors of Munda. 

The most important divergence^ between the Buddhist and 
Puranic accounts is in regard to the place assigned to iSisunaga, 
and Kakavarnin (Kakavarna) in the dynastic lists. While Buddhist 
WTiters place them long after Bitnbisara, Ajata^atru and even 
Udayi, and represent them as belonging to a different family, the 
Puranas make tlKun head the whole list and actually refer to them 
as ancestors of Birnbisara and Ajatasatru. There is, however, one 
detail in the Puranic account which throws doubt, on the credibility 
of the tradition it transmits, and tends to confirm the Ihiddhist 
evidence. After meiitioning the successors of Pradyota, king of 
Avanti, whom we know to be a contemporary of Birnbisara and 
Ajatasatru, the Puranas say: “l^isimaga will destroy all their 
prestige and will be king.” This clear asseUion undoubtedly 
supports the view tliat j^isunaga canu? long after Birnbisara and 
Ajatasatru, and carried on their forward policy })y the absorptioj] 
of the pow'erful kingdom of Avanti (Malw^a). 

Sisunaga’s successor, Kalasoka or Kakavarnin, seems to have 
been a ruler of some consequence. He transferred his royal resi- 
dence permanently from Girivraja to Patalip'utra, though Vai^ali 
was occasionally graced by the presence of the sovereign. It was 
in this last city that the second great Council of the Buddhists 
is said to have been held in the tenth year of the king’s reign when 
a century had gone by since the Parinirvdna of the Buddha. The 
Assembly settled some disputed points of discii)line and condemned 
the action of certain Vrijian monks who tried to introduce a 
relaxation of the rules. The end of Kakavarna was tragic. Tradition 
affirms that he had a dagger thrust into his throat in the vicinity 
of a city which may have been Pataliputra, Vai^ali or some other im- 
portant city in the empire. His sons were probably young and in- 
experienced and soon made room for a man of sterner stuff. 
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The Nandas 

The new king belonged to a family called Nanda by aU our 
authorities. His personal name or epithet was Mahapadma or 
Mahapadmapati, “sovereign of an infinite host”, or “of immense 
wealth”, according to the Puranas, and Ugrasena, “possessed of 
a terrible army”, according to Buddhist writers. After him his 
eight sons ruled in succession, and then the crown went to Chandra- 
gupta Maurya, the founder of a new and more illustrious dynasty. 
The total duration of the Nanda line was 155 years according to 
the Jain texts, a century according to the Puranas, and only 22 
years according to the Buddhist chronicles of Ceylon. The Jain 
figure is too high for a couple of generations. The Puranas agree 
in assigning a period of 12 years to the sons of Mahapadma. But 
they differ in regard to the duration of the reign of Mahapadma 
himself, which some put at 88 years and others at 28 years. The 
smaller figure 28 when added to 12 does not make up the total 100. 
The higher figure 88 for one reign is incredible and its rejection 
involves a reduction of the total period of 100 years assigned by 
Puranic tradition to the Nandas. In view of this, the Ceylonese 
account cannot be lightly dismissed. 

The total number of kings belonging to the dynasty is nine. 

" Some recent wTiters, however, take the w^ord Nava, in the expres- 
sion Navananda occurring in the texts, to mean not nine but new 
or later. They contrast the Navarmndas with the so-called Purva- 
nandas, or earlier Nandas, alleged to be mentioned by Kshemendra, 
and take the latter to be identical with the last kings of the 
Saisunaga line. But the dynastic designation Nanda is never 
applied to the kings of the »5ai§unaga family. Our authorities know 
of only one Nanda line, and are unanimous in taking Nava to 
mean nine and not new. In Kshemendra’s story, Purvananda 
is the name of a single individual and not a dynasty, and he is 
distinguished, not from the Navanandas, but from Yogananda 
or Pseudo-Nanda, reanimated corpse of king Nanda. 

Regarding the parentage of the first Nanda, we have two distinct 
traditions. The Puranas represent him as son of Mahanandin, the 
last king of the ^aisunaga dynasty, by a Sudra woman. Jaina writers, 
on the other hand, represent him as the son of a courtesan by a 
barber. The Jaina tradition about the barber origin of the first 
Nanda is strikingly supported by the testimony of Quintus Curtius. 
Referring to the father of the predecessor of Chandragupta Maurya 
who -must be identified with the first Nanda, Curtius says that he 
was a barber who gained the affections of the queen, murdered his 
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sovereign, and then, under the pretence of acting as guardian of 
the royal children, usurped the supreme authority. He next put 
the young princes to death. The murdered sovereign seems to have 
been Kakavarnin, whose sons were evidently the young princes 
who were done to death by the ambitious barber. 

The new king, though of humble origin, w^as a vigorous ruler. 
Puranic tradition affirms that he exterminated all Kshatriyas and 
became sole monarch, bringing all under Ids undisputed sway. 
The ascription of a wide dominion to the Nanda king is supported 
by Greek evidence which refers to the most powerful peoj)les wiio 
dw^elt beyond the Beas in tlie time of Alexander as being under 
one sovereign who liad his capital at Patalif)utra. A Kalinga 
inscription of early date refers to Nanda’s connection with an 
aqueduct in that country. Tiiis may be taken to imply that King 
Nanda held sw^ay also in Kaliriga, that is, Southern Ori.ssa and the 
contiguous part of the Northern Circars. 

The first Nanda was succeeded by his eight sons, of whom the 
last was named Dhana-Nanda., tiie Agrammes or Xandrames of 
classical writers. This monarch owned a vast treasure and com- 
manded a huge army of 20,000 cavalry, 200,000 infantry, 2,000 
chariots and no less than 3,000 elephants. Some writers raise the 
number of horsemen, chariots and elephants to 80,000, 8,000, 
and 6,000 respectively. To amass the treasure aiui maintain the 
huge force, the king had to resort to heavy taxation. His (conduct 
towards the people bespoke his low' origin. It is therefore no wonder 
that he was “detested and held cheap by his subjects”. Tlie dis- 
affected element found a leader in Chandragupt,a who overthrew 
the Nanda dynasty, and laid the foundation of the illustrious 
family of the Mauryas. If tradition is to bo believed, a Taxilian 
Brahmaiia named Kautilya or Chanakya plaj^ed a leading part in 
the d^mastic revolution. The conqueror of the Nandas had also 
another problem — the presence of foreign invaders in the north- 
western provinces of his country. 


Persian and Macedonian Invcisions 

Gandhara, the territory round Peshawar and Rawalpindi, was, 
in the time of Bimbisara, under a king named Pukkusati, who 
sent an embassy and a letter to the king of Magadha. What the 
object of the mission was we do not know, but about the middle 
of the sixth century B.c. w'e find the hordes of Cyrus (c. 558-530 b.c.), 
the founder of the Achaemenian empire of Persia, knocking at the 
gates of India and destroying the famous city of Kapisa near the 
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junction of the Ghorband and Panjshir rivers north-east of Kabul. 
The district west of the river Indus became tributary to the 
Persians, and the name of Gandhara began to appear prominently 
among the subject nations in the early inscriptions of Darius 
(522-480 B.C.), the most illustrious among the successors of Cyrus. 
Darius followed up the earlier successes of his house by sending 
a naval expedition to the Indus under the command of Skylax. 
This expedition paved the way for the annexation of the Indus 
valley as far as the deserts of Rajputana. It constituted the 
twentieth and the most populous satrapy of the Persian empire. 
It paid a tribute proportionately larger than all the rest — 360 
Euboic talents of gold dust, equivalent to more than a million 
sterling. 

Xerxes, the son of Darius I, and his successors seem to have 
maintained some control over the Indian provinces, which furnished 
contingents to their army. Reference is made in certain inscriptions 
of Xerxes to the suppression of rebellion in lands “where, before, 
the Daivas were worshipped; then, by Ahuramazda’s will, of such 
temples of the Daivas I (the king) sapped the foundations”. The 
Dai va- worshipping lands may have included the Indian satrapies. 
But the hold of the later Achaemenians on their eastern possessions 
gradually became weak, and towards the middle of the fourth 
century n.c. the Indian borderland was parcelled out among 
various small States, the rulers of which were practically independent. 

The hill country north of the Kabul river, drained by the Kunar 
and the Swat, was occupied mainly by the Asvakas, a people 
whose name is derived from the Sanskrit Aha, Iranian Aspa 
(horse). Somewhere in this mountain region stood also the city 
of Nysa, alleged to have been founded by Greek colonists. The 
old territory of Gandhara was divided into two parts by the Indus. 
To the west of the river lay the kingdom of Pushkalavati in the 
modern district of Peshawar and to its east was the realm of 
Taxila in the present district of Rawalpiiidi. Taxila was a pros- 
perous kingdom governed by good laws. Its capital was a noble 
city which occupied the site of the present Bhir Mound near 
Saraikala, twenty miles north-west of Rawalpindi. It lay on the 
high road from Central Asia to the interior of India, and the fame 
of its market-place spread to the distant corners of the civilised 
world. Great as an emporium of commerce, the city was greater 
still as a centre of learning. Crowds of eager scholars flocked to 
it for instruction in the three Vedas and the eighteen branches ol 
knowledge. Tradition affirms that the Great Epic, the Mahdbhdrata 
was first recited in this city. 
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The mouutaiji territory just above the Taxila country was 
occupied by the kingdoms of Ura^a (Hazara district) aiifl Abhisara 
(Punch and Naoshera). To the soujth-oast of Taxila lay the twin 
kingdoms of the Purus or Pauravas, a people already famous in 
the Vedic hymns. 'Phe ti'rritory of the prim^e mentioned by Greek 
historiaiis as tlie ('Ider Poros, was situated between the Jhelum 
and the Chenab. while the ])rinci])ality of his nephew, the younger 
Poros, stretched from the Chenab t.o the Ufxvi. On the confines of 
the country t)f (lie Pauravas lay the territories of the Glaukanikoi 
and Kathaioi and tlu* jrineipahty of Saubhuti. The .southern 
part of tlie -liiang <li'^trict with the i-ontigtious portion of tlie lower 
valley of the Biivi was occupied by the and tlie Mdlavas, 

with whom were associated the Kshiidrakas, while lower down the 
Chenab lived th(‘ Atubashlhrus. These; tribes were autonomous and 
some of them are expressly mentioned as having a democratic 
government. Up})er Hind was divided among a number of poten- 
tates of whom the most imjiortant was Mousikanos, whose capital 
probably lav at or near Alor. In the Indus delta stood the city of 
Pattala which, like Sjiarta,, was governed by tw'o kings and a 
Senate of Elders. 

The distracted condition of the (jountry invited invasion from 
without, and political changes in western Asia and the land of tlie 
Yavanas or the (Jrc'C'ks and Macedonians indicated the ejuarter 
from which it came. 'I’he cloor was opened to the invader by certain 
Indians whose hatred lor their neighbours made them blind to 
the true interests of theii- country. 

In 336 B.c. the tlirone of Macedon, a powerful military State 
in the land of the Yavanas in south-east Europe, was occupied by 
Alexander, a prince cT remarkable energy and ability. In 333 
and 331 b.c. Alexandtr inflicted two severe defeats on the great king 
of Persia, the last of the line of Darius and Xerxes, and occupied 
his realm. In 33d b.c. the Persian king died, leaving his conqueror 
the undis])utcd master of the Achaemenian empire. Three years 
later, in 327 b.c., Alexander crossed the Hindukush and resolved 
to recover tlie Indian satrajiies that had once acknowledged the 
sway of his Persian predef lessors. To secure his communications, 
he garrisoned a number of strongholds near modem Kabul and 
passed the winter of 327-326 b.c. in warfare with the fierce hill 
tribes of the Kunar and Swat valleys. He stomied the fortresses 
of Massaga and Aornos and received the submission of the city 
of Nysa His generals took the city of Pushkaiavati. Massaga 
probably lay to the norti. of the Malakand Pass. Aornos has 
recently been identified with the height of Una between the Swat 

D 
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and the Indus, while Nysa has been located on the lower spurs 
of the three-peaked KoJi-i-Mor between the Kunar and Swat 
valleys. Piislikalavati is represented by tiie modern Charsadda 
near the junction of the Swat and Kabul rivers, about seventeen 
miles north-east of Peshawar. 

The conqueror next forced his wav through dense jungles to 
Ohind and crossed the Indus by a bridge of boats (326 me.). In 
his 0 ])crations, he received valuable lielp from Ambhi, king of Taxila, 
who now received the invader in his own capital with obsequious 
pomp. After a brief respite, Alexander resumed his march and 
pushed on to the Hydaspes (Vitasta, modem Jhelura). According 
to one theory, he follow^ed the line of the modern Crand Trunk 
Road to the towm of Jhelum. Aca^ording to another vdew^, he 
descended througl: the pass of Nandan to the right bank of the 
Hj^daspes close to the, village of Haranjair. On his arrival, he 
found a huge army drawn up on the other bank of the river to 
oppose bis further progress. The formidable host was led by the 
elder Paurava king, a man of gigantic and powerful build, who 
was luortified at the pusillanimous conduct of his Taxilian neighbour, 
and resolved to defend his iiearth and home against the audacious 
invad(ir from the w’est,. Alexander found it impossible to cross 
the stream, which was then in full flood, in the face of a mighty 
array of warriors and elephants. He diverted the attention of 
his enemy by detuonslrations in difl’erejjt directions and then 
stole a j)a.ssage at a sharj) bend of the river about seventeen miles 
above his camp, under co\er of a. thickly w'ooded promontory 
and an island in mid-stream covered with jungle. The j)lacc ot 
crossing is located by some above the towm of Jhelum and by 
others at Jalalpur. A small force that had hurried to dispute the 
passage of the invaders wms easily routed, and Alexander advanced 
quickly to give battle to the Indian king. The Paurava, too, 
marched forth to meet his adversary and drew' up his army in 
battle array. He had with him 3(),t)00 foot, 4,{K)() horses, 300 
chariots, and 200 elephants. He arranged his elephants in front 
of the infantry and placed the cavalry on the wings with chariots 
in front of them. The vast force looked like a city with elephants 
as bastions and men-at-arms as the circumvallating wall. The 
field of battle cannot be definitely located. Scholars who place 
Alexander’s camp at Jhelum think that the hostile forces met in 
the Karri plain. 

The Indian king made the mistake of allowing the Macedonians 
to take the offensive wutli their superior cavalry. The latter began 
by an attack on the Indian left wing. The Indian charioteer and 
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horaeman could riot withstand the onslau^lit of the mounted 
archers in the Macedonian ranks, and tlie Indian infantry w(tc 
prevented by tlie slippery slush under foot from making an elfectlve 
use of their formidable bows. The ('k*phants for a time spread 
havoc in the (aiemy s ranks, but Jiiany of the monsters were 
maddened by wounds and rushed on framds and foes alike. Tlie 
Paurava for(*e suflered most and was soon scattered by the veterans 
of Alexander. The Indian king, however, did not flee, but went 
on fighting on a mighty eleyihanf. until he received a severe wound. 
He was then brought to tliC! ]iresence of the conqueror, who asked 
him how lie would like to be tn^atcsl. “.Vet like a king,” answered 
the valiant Paurava, The Macedonian tn'ated his gallant adversary 
generously and gave him ba(*k his kingdom. It was no part of 
Ale.xander’s ]>ohcy to alienate' tlu' synqiatliy of powerful local 
jirinees if it could be heljied, and he undi'rst.ood the value of brave 
and chivalrous allies in a newly-acquired tnrrit-ory, far away from 
the seat of empire, who could be trii.di'd to uphold the authority 
of the supreme ruler and si'rve as a c-heck on one another. 

The invader next- overran the ])ctty principalities and tribal 
territories in the vicinity of the realm of the ginat Paurava. He 
crossed the Akesines (Ghenab) and the llydraotes (Ravi), st-ornu'd 
8angala, the stronghold of tlu' Kathaioi, jirobably situated in 
the Gurudaspur district, and moved on to the Hyphasis (Boas). 
He wished to press forward to the: (iangi's valky, Imt his war- 
worn troo])s would not allow him to go lari her. The king erected 
tw’clve tow^ering altars to mark the utmost limit of his march, 
and then with a heavy heart- retraced his st-eps to tlie Jlielum. 
He sent ])art of his troops down the river in a tlotilla of boats under 
the command of Nearchos. The rest- loughi- their way through 
the territory of free and warlike tribes inhabiting the low'cr valley 
of the Ravi and the C-henab. Thousands of jicoplc, including women 
and children, perished in the course of iIk struggle, and the inhabit- 
ants of one city, jireferring deatli t-o dishommr, threw themselves 
into the flame in the manner of the Riijputs who practised Jauhar 
in later times. 

The conqueror himself naeived a dangerous wound while st-orming 
one of the citadels of the powerful tribe of the Malxivas. The 
subdued nations made presents of ('hariots, bucklers, gems, drajieries, 
lions, tigers, etc. Alexander next reduced the principalities of Sind 
and kiled to the open sea (325 B.C.). A portion of the Macedonian 
host had already been sent home through Afghanistan. Another 
division, led by the king himself, trudged through the deserts of 
Baluchikan and, after terrible sufferings, reached Babylon. The 
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rest of the troops returned by sea to the north of the Tigris under 
the command of Nearctios. Alexander did not long survive liis 
return to Babylon, where he died in 323 B.c. 


Administrative arrangements made by Alexander 

The Macedonian king liad no desire to renounce his new con- 
quests. Ho wished to incorporate them permanently into his 
extensive euj]jire. He formed tlie districts to the west of the 
Hydaspes into regular satrapies under Persian or Macedonian 
governors who were assisted, in some cases, by Indian cliiefs 
like 6asiguj)ta of Aornos and Ambhi of Taxila. Beyond the river 
he created a system of protc(ded States under vassal kings, among 
whom the great Pauiava and the king of Abhisara were the most 
eminent. Macedonian garrisons were stationed in Puslikalavati, 
Taxila, and other important strategic centres. New cities were 
built, mostly on the great rivers, to establish the authority of the 
conqueror firmly in the acquired territories and stimulate trade 
and navigation in the Band of the Five Rivers. 


Effect of the Persian and Macedonian Invasions 

'fho Macedonian pref(;(;tures and garrisons were soon swefjt 
away by Chandragupta Maurya, and within a few years all vestige 
of foreign domination disappeared from the Punjab and Sind. 
But the invasions of Darius and Alexander had not been in vain. 
The Persian conquest liad unveiled India probably for the first 
time to the Western world and established contact between this 
country and the })eo])les of the Levant. Indian 8])earmen and 
archers fought under the Persian banner on European soil in 
the fifth century B.c. and quickened the interest of the peo])les 
of Hellas in this land of 'Strange folks and surpassing wealth. 
Persian and Greek oflicials found employment in the Indus pro- 
vinces and made their })resence felt in various ways. The intro- 
duction of new scripts— Aramaic, Kharoshihl and the alphabet 
styled Yavaminl by Panini, is probably to be traced to this source. 
Whether some important features of the architecture of the 
Maurya period and certain phrases used in the A^okan edicts 
are also to be attributed to their enterprise, is a highly debatable 
question. The hold of the great king on the Indian frontier slackened 
considerably in the fourth century b.c. The arduous campaigns 
of Alexander restored the fallen fabric of imperialism and laid 
the foundation of a closer contact between India and the Hellenic 
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world. The Macedonian emj)ire in tlie IikJils valU'V no donOt. 
perished within n. short time. Ihit the Macedonian liad ue]<l(‘d 
the political atoms into one unit an<l thu^ paM'd tiu way for the 
more permanent imion under tlie Manrvas. The voyaee.s and 
expeditions planned by Alexander widened the geograplucal 
horizon of his conteinporarii's, and ojumed iiji lu'w lines of eom- 
muniention and new routes lor trade and maritime (Mib'rprise, 
The colonics that the < onqneror planted m the Indian honlerland 
do not appear to have been altogidher wijied out- by the Mauryas, 
Yavana officials continued to serve the great king ol IMagadha 
as they had served th(‘- griMt king of Iv bat.ana and Fi'i-sepolis, 
and Yavana advmnt.urcrs carved out indi'pendent, kimrdoms in the 
north-'west when the sun of Magadha set If Gi-eehs in later ages 
learnt lessons in ])hiloso])hv an<l I'chuion from Indian Duddhists 
and Bhagavatas, tin* Indians on tlwir part, imitali'd the Greek 
coinage, honoured Greek astronomer^ and ajijireeiatnd H(*lltuiistic 
art. This was due ultimately to tlu' nlca^'ures that Alexander 
had adopted “to set little bits of ilellas down" m the wilds ol 
Western and (Central Asia and on tlu' lianks ol tlu* Indus <iiui 
the Akesines. 



CHAPTER VT 


CIVIIJSATION IN TllK EARLY DAYS OF MAOADKANr ASCENDANCY 

Sources 

For tlio history of the Indian ciYilisation during the early period 
of Magadhan hegeniony we have to turn to various sources. No 
single set of documents gives a picture of the whole of India. For 
an authentic account of the Indus valley and the north-western 
borderland, we have to depend mainly on Greek evidence. For 
the Madhya-desa or the uf)})er Ganges valley, and particularly its 
western ])art, the land of the Kurus and the Panchalas which 
was th(^- cradle and centre of Brahmanism, wo have to look to the 
Brahmanical Sutras and the early epic. The epic, no doubt, looks 
back to the heroic age whi(‘h is coeval with the later Vedic period, 
but the extant poems have a wider geographical outlook than 
the later Vedic texts. It is, however, significant that neither epic 
mentions the city of Pataliputra. Girivraja, Rajag|iha, or Vasumati 
is mentioned as the (capital of Magadha. Both the epics are 
familiar with the prowess of the king of Magadha, and the longer 
poem pre-suf)j)Oses a Magadhan empire. The lesser ci)ic mentions 
a powerful Kosalan realm contemporaneous with Vaisdlika Nrijias 
(rulers of Vaisali). References to Buddhism occur in both but 
are extremely rare, (ilreeks and Sakas are familiar but have no 
essential connection wdlli the original talc. Barring the bulk of 
the didactic books and the latest episodes and cantos, the evidence 
of the epic may with confidence be utilised for our period. For 
north-east India the most useful information is to be found in 
the early Pali canon and the sacred books of the Jainas. Stray 
notices of the peoples of Southern India are found in some of 
these wmrks, but detailed information is lacking and the picture 
is dim. South India possesses a splendid literature of its own, 
but the date of the extant works is comparatively late and can 
hardly be utilised for the pre-Mauryan period. 
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Administration 

Neither in tiie east nor in the wi'st was nionandiv the oiil\’ iorrn 
of government in the hc^ginnin'j; ul our jieriocl or tnwfirds its close. 
There w^ere, no doubt, ])Owcaiul rujus m South l>iliar and Oudli. 
as well as in Malwa atid the Punjab, who were fight iiiL' to extend 
their authority at the exyicuise of their neiirhbours and build u|) 
true imperial States. lUn tliev had to reckon vith free and war- 
like tribes, governed by thc'ir own cdders and owning the authority 
of no monarch. Kingshi[i, again, was not (‘very where of the sarn(‘ 
type. Some of the kinitdonis in (‘ast(‘rn India were tru(‘ Sdtnrdjyas, 
governed by rulers who could justly call theinselvc's Ekardt or 
sole monarch. In the' Indus delta, on the* otluT li.nid, we have 
kings wdio eominandc'd in war but left thr^ work of govcTument 
to a Senat/O of KldcTs. Th«‘ nunib(*r of kimts was iv\o, as in Sparta, 
an early instaiiee ol dvdudjifn or dian*hy, so fainous in Indian 
history and tradition. Wdnlo Sudras aeephn'd suyireme jiower in 
the lower Camyes ^•alIc'^ , the state of thiiars in tlu* lower valley 
of the Indus was (lilferent. and areat political yio.ver w'as exercised 
by the Brahmanas. The rdjd of the JSEuUnja-dc.sd^ judging by tin' 
testimon}’’ of the eyiie, wars no autocrat. He earric'd on the atfairs 
of his realm whth th(‘ assist. inee: of the >Sahhd, usually consisting 
of princes of tlie blood and military chie fs. The ein-le of advisers 
was sometimes enlargcid by the admission ot yuiests and ohieials 
or re]iresentativi‘s of lower orders like the SFidts. Among cavtain 
tribes, all clansmen had a riaht to att(‘nd the Safdtd, vhieh was 
thus a popular assembly and not a council o( magnades. Kven 
in kingdoms ^vherc* the popular assembl\ is not, much in evidence, 
the monarch h.ad t,o deder to the wdslK‘s of Prahmanas, elders of 
corporations and the' commonalty. He ha,d t,o -lo wdiat w'as jileasing 
to the jieople. Tor thi' (‘ftieient discharge* of his duties he had to 
leain the Vedas and th(‘ Sdf^lms. 'lyrannic.-d prim^es w'ere not 
infreipiently (‘xyiclkal from the throne. Evcai in Magadh.i, tiie citadel 
of imperialism, the king consulted the village iHiadmen. A dynasty 
was driven out by thc^ eifizi'iis b(‘cause of its delmqueneiis. 

Monarchies were oftc'ii hereditary and the reigning jirince at 
times nominated his successor. But cases of election are referred 
to by all our authorities. (Jhoiee was sometimes limited to members 
of the royal family, but on occasions sedeetions were made from 
outside. A Creek Avriter tells us that in a certain district of the 
Punjab the handsomest man was chosen as king. Kingship w^as 
no longer a rnonoyioly of the Kshatriya caste, and one of the most 
powerful dynasties of the age w'as of biidra extraction. 
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With the growth of kingdoms and the incorporation of new 
territory, the office of the viceroy and provincial governor became 
more and more important. In tffi; eastern and north-western 
monarchies it was often held by a prince of the blood, a practice 
that was followed in later times by the Mauryas and some of the 
Timiirids. The epic does not seem to favour the policy of permanent 
annexation of foreign territory. Conquered provinces were usually 
restored to the old ruling family, but when appointments to 
rulershijj were made from the centre, the choice fell not on a prince 
of the blood but on military chiefs at the imperial court. These 
chiefs were not always Kshatriyas. The Kurus, for exam])le, 
appointed a Briihmana to rule over a portion of the Pahchala 
territory that they had conquered, and a Kuru king gave the 
government of Ahga to a warrior w'ho w%as believed to be the son 
of a Sula. In Kosala Brahmaruis received districts with power over 
them as if they were kings. 

Among State functionaries, the Puroliita was of special import- 
ance in Kasi-Kosala, as W'e learn from the Rdwdyana and several 
Jdiakas. A Sutra work tells us that a single person was at one 
time the Purohita of the three kingdoms of Kasi, Kosala, and 
Videha. The eka-Purohiia was the priestly counterpart of the 
warrior eka-rdt. In the Kuru-Pahchala and Matsya countries, 
on the other hand, the Purohita was over-shadowed by the Send-pati, 
whose office w^as scarcely inferior to that of the king himself. The 
Senapati was often a prince of the blood or a person of royal rank, 
and, like the king, had to do judicial w'ork in certain parts of the 
country in addition to his military duties. 

The most important feature of the administrative development 
of the period under revdew was the rise of a class of high officials 
styled mahdmdtras, who arc unknown to the Vedic texts and 
gradually tend to disappear after the Maurya and Satavahana 
periods. They were charged with duties of a varied character. 
Some looked after general affairs {sarvdrthaka) . Others administered 
justice {vydvahdrika). A third body had charge of the army 
{send-ndyaka). Others were entrusted with the work of cadastral 
survey {rajjugrdhaka) or measurement of the king’s share of the 
produce (dronarndpaka). 

In the administration of justice, the king continued to play 
an important part. It was his duty to give decisions in accordance 
with the special laws of the districts, castes, and families. But 
much of the judicial work was now entrusted to the Vydvahdrikan 
or judges. The process of law in certain localities was, according 
to Buddhist tradition, a complicated affair. There were various 
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tribunals, set one above the other, from the court of the Viv.iSchaya 
mahdmdtra to that of the rdjan. Judgments were ])roiiounee(l 
according to the Book of Customs. Hut the vAork which records 
the tradition is of late date, and it is difficult to say whether the 
procedure outlined in it was the special characteristic of a j)articular 
locality governed by a republic, or had a wider application. In 
criminal law the use of Ordeals is n'cognised. 

Scarcely less important than the administration of justice was 
the protection of the people from armed foes. To do this duty the 
rulers had to maintain big armies. Important ch.ingi's were eftected 
in military organisation by the introduction of \\ar-(J(‘phant.s as 
a regular feature of the fighting forces, and the creation of the body 
of mahdmdtras to take c'harge of the de[)art,inent of war. Armies 
of the period usually consisted of four ehmients: intantry, cavalry, 
chariots and elephants. To these the later e[)ic adds the navy, 
labourers, spies and local guides. Greek writc'rs refer to expert 
sailors in the Indus delta whom the Macedonians employed to 


steer their vessels down to the ocean when their own attcanpts 
at navigation failed. It is not inpirobabh* that rulers of the deltaic 
regions maintained small fleets even belore the organisation of 
a big naval department by the lounder of the Maurya dynasty. 

About the equipment of Indian troops in the fifth and lourth 
centuries b.c. wn have fortunately a f(!w details recorded by Greek 
observers. The Indian infantry, clad in cotton garments, usually 


carried long bows and iron-tipped arrows made of cane. Some 
were armed with spears. They also (tarried a two-handed sword 
and a buckler of undressed ox-hide. The cavalry had usually the 
same equipment as the infantry. The chariots wnre drawm by 
horses or wild asses and carried six men apuK-e, of whom two 
were bowmen, two were shield-bearers, and tw(i wvre charioteers. 
Epic poets refer to the division of the army into nkshauhinls, 
vkinis, etc., mention different kinds of battle-array 
and allude to various projectiles including the Moffhnl or hundred- 
killer Jaina writers refer to the use made by Ajatasatru of the 
maMMakantaga anti ra(l)hamusaU. The first seems to have been 
some engine of war of tlie nature of a catapult whitb threw b.g 
stones. The second was a chariot to which a mace was attached 
and which, running about, eflfected great execution. 

Greek writers bear te.stimony to the fact that in the art of war 
Indians were far superior to the other peoples of Asia. T eir 
failure to offer a successful resistant* to foreign invaders was often 
due to an inferiority in cavalry. Indian commanders in ancient 
times pinned tlieir faith more upon elephants than upon horses. 
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The maintenance of a splendid court, a big army and a large 
body of civil officials required money. Weak rulers had some- 
times to appease their conquerors by the payment of heavy tribute. 
Some of the kings loved to hoard treasure to the amount of several 
millions. The collection of revenue was, therefore, all-important 
to the State, and sometimes strange expedients were resorted to 
by rulers to fill their treasuries. The oldest source of revenue 
was the ball, a contribution mentioned as early as the Vedic hymns. 
Balikrit, payer of contribution, was a common epithet for the 
ordinary freeman in the Vedic period. The word hdka is found 
by some scholars in a dubious passage of the Atharva Veda. The 
use of the revenue term bJidga is imjjliod by the name Bhdga-dugha 
applied to a high State official in the Brdhmana texts. Bhdga, 
the king’s share of reaped com, became, in course of time, the 
most important souree of State revenue, and sha/lbhdgin, “a sharer 
of the sixth part”, a standing epithet of the king. The bhdga 
was measured out either by the village authorities or by royal 
officials at the barn-doors, or by survey of the crops, .\mong 
the most important revenue officials was the Grdma-bhojaka or 
village head-man. The office was sometimes held by royal ministers. 
Bali gradually acquired the sense of an oppressive impost, and 
the collectors of bali were apparently classed with man-eating 
demons. Among other royal dues, mention may be made of “milli- 
money”, payable by the people when an heir was born to the 
king, and taxes and octroi duties paid by merchants. The ruler 
also imposed at times forced labour and claimed the right to dispose 
of forest land and unowned property. 

About the kingless States or republics our information is mainly 
derived from Buddhist and Greek sources, though some details 
are given by the Sanskrit epics and works on polity as well as 
the sacred literature of the Jainas. Coins and inscriptions are not 
of much help for our period. The word for a republic was Samgha 
or Qana, but the terms were also applied to religious fraternities 
and economic corporations. Like monarchies, the republics, too, 
were not all of the same type. Some were tribal oligarchies, others 
are expressly mentioned as having a democratic constitution. 
Some of these States embraced several clans, others were limited 
to single Kulas or even cities. Some were sovereign States owning 
no allegiance to any external authority. Others did homage to 
some neighbouring potentate, though enjoying a considerable 
degree of local autonomy. There were, however, certain features 
common to all. Each had its parishad or assembly which met 
in the sarhsthdgdra or mote-hall where young and old alike were 
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present. According to a high authority, the method of procedure 
generally adopted in the trib;d meetings was not by voting on a 
motion. The point at issue was either carried unaninunisly or 
referred for arbitration to a. coinuiilloe of referees. Besides the 
central assembly at the capital, there were local parishnds in all 
the more important yilacos in the State. The citizens honoured and 
esteemed the Mahallahas or elders and licld it a fuhnt of duty to 
hearken to their words. Executive government, was in the hands 
of a single chief or a number ol chiiTs styled lidjan, (hina rfijan 
or Sarhghamukhya, corresponding to the Rotnan consul or Greek 
archon. The Rajas or Samghaniukhf/as were either identical with 
the Mahallahas or selected from them. Tlu' title Hdjan was some- 
times loosely applied to all the chief men of the State, for we 
hear of 7,707 Rajas among the Lichchhavis, though one document 
puts the figure at 500 and a daina text seems to limit the title to 
only nine. A Buddhist commentaTV seems to suggest that the 
Rajas ruled by turns. Ilie number of eldt^rly citizens eligible for 
the chief cxecaitive office probably lluctuatcd from time to time. 

Besides the Rdjan there were other fumdionarii's styled IJpardjan 
(vice-consul), Sendpati (g(mera.l), Bhdvddgdnka (treasurer), etc. 
Tradition points to the existence of a succession of officials for 
the administration of criminal law in the Vrijian State — th(^ 
VinUchaya malulnultra. (deciding magistrafes), Vydvahdrika (lawyer- 
judge), Sutradhara (canonist), AslUakulika (representative of the 
eight clans), Sciulpati (general), Upardjan (vice-consul), and Rajan 
(consul). But the evidence is late and we do not know how far 
the procedure was actually follovv(‘d in our period. 


Social Life 

With the Aryan expansion over practically the whole of India, 
came a wide diversity of social conditions. Customs not approved 
in the Gangetic Dofib were admittetl as good usage in the north 
beyond the river Sarasvatl or the south bc^yond the Narmada. 
Women, for exam])le, enjoye<l in southern India certain pri- 
vileges denied to their mid-Indian sisters. Ihe wife in the 
south was allowed to eat in the company of her husband, and 
restrictions on the marriage of cognates were not so strict in the 
south as in the north. Widow marriage and Levirate had not fallen 
into disuse even in the Ganges valley, and burning of widows 
was not sanctioned by the orthodox lawgivers. But the practice 
of Sail could not have been unknown in the north-west. In the 
epic we hear of the self-immolation of a princess born in the Madra 
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country in the Punjab, and Greek writers refer to the widow of 
an Indian commander who “departed to the pyre crowned with 
fiUets by her women and decked out splendidly as for a wedding”. 
A few polyandrous marriages are alluded to in the epic, but these 
were not sanctioned by general usage and must have been of 
very rare occurrence. 

The picture of the woman in the Greek accounts, Buddhist 
discourses or epic tales does not always agree with that portrayed 
in the formal codes of law. The women of the Dharma-Sutras 
were helj)less beings who were always dependent on their male 
relations and were classed with properties of minors or sealed 
deposits. The women known to Alexander’s contemporaries took 
the arms of their fallen relatives and fought side by side with 
the men against the enemy of their country. The epic matron 
exhorted her indolent son to “flare up like a torch, though it be 
but for a moment, but smother not like a fire of chaff just to 
prolong life”. Education was not denied to women, some of whom 
are described as being widely known for their knowledge, learning, 
and dialectic skill. Buddhist texts refer to princesses who com- 
posed poems that are preserved in the Therl-gdthd or the Psalms 
of the Sisters. In several ej)ic stories we find references to 
smyamvara or choice of a husband by the bride herself, and in 
a famous episode of the MaMbhdraia a king asked his daughter 
to choose a husband and said that he would give her the man 
of her choice. Seclusion of women was practised in certain families, 
but many of the epic tales bear witness to a freer life where women 
laid aside their veils and came out of the seclusion of their houses. 
This was specially the case on the occasion of a great national 
festival or sorrow. “Women should not be slain,” says one great 
epic poet. “A wife is half the man,” says another, and adds that 

“Whene’er we suffer pain and grief 
Like mothers kind they bring relief.” 

The common people mostly lived in villages in humble dwellings 
made of thatch which were sometimes mud-plastered for fear of 
fire. Kings resided in fortified towns {fur) or cities {nagara) provided 
with lofty walls, strong ramparts, watch-towers and gates. These 
cities contained pleasure parks, streets lighted with torches and 
watered, assembly halls, dancing halls, gambling houses, courts 
of justice, booths for traders and work-places of artisans. The 
number of big cities was not large. Early Buddhist texts refer 
to six such places — Champa (near Bhagalpur), Raj agriha (in the 
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Patna district), ^riivasti (Sahctb-Maheth), Saketa (Oudh), Kausilnibi 
(near Allahabad), and ]>enarcs — as llourisliing in the days of the 
Buddha. Taxila is omitted in tliis list, either because it had not 
yet risen to greatness or because it ^\as far away in the north-west. 
The city of Pataliputra ua.s founded after the death of the sage 
of the k^akyas. One of the caf)ital cities, that of a kingless State, 
is expressly mentioned as a “little wattle and daub town’ , “a 
branch towmshi])” surrounded by jungles. 

The royal residen{*e in the Brrdimanical Sutras is a modest 
structure probably built of wood, lUaldhist texts rcter to a palace 
of stone, but it was in fairyland, 'riuy also mention buildings of 
seven storeys in hc'ight {sapia bliuinahi prasdda). It is suggested 
by a high authority that in early times the superstructure at least 
of all dwaillings was either woodwork or brickwork. Jhit certain 
texts refer to workers in stone who built houses wdt-h mati'rial from 
the ruins of a former village. The imperial palace described in the 
epic is a noble mansion made of stoiii' and metal and provided 
with arches and roofs supported by a thousand pillars. 

The inner court of the jialace contained playgrounds with tiowers 
and fountaims where the women amused themselves. Little 
princesses had their dolls, panchalihJ. They also jilayed with a 
ball, kanduka, while the boys sported with a ball or hockey {rltd), 
which they rolled or tossinl about. The usual recreations of women 
were singing, dancing and musi(-. There wars a dancing hall attached 
to almost every palace. Men, too, are represented by Greek authors 
as being very fond of singing and dancing. But the chief iiastimcs 
of knights were gambling, hunting, listening to tale.s of war, and 
tournaments in amphitheatres surrounded bv platforms for 
spectators. Buddhist texts refer to acrobatic leats, combats ot 
animals and a kind of primitive chess pla>. i r . • 

The dress of the people of the Indus valley con.sisted of a tunic 
made of cotton and two other ])ieces ot stuft, (me thrown about 
their shoulders and the other twisted round theur heads. Men 
wore ear-rings and dyed their beards. They used umbrellas and 
shoes. Women of the aristocratic class were decked with golden 
stars about their heads and a multitude of necklets and bangles 
set with precious gems. Girls of the same classe.s in the Gangetui 
region also wore necklaces besides waist-bands and anklets adorned 
with bells. They were gaudily attired in linen or yellow or red 

"^he earlv epic warrior did nut feel much compunction in taking 
7 in the later epic the slaughter of ammals in the manner 
KshaUas is regarded as cruel and ghouhsh. The growing 
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feeling of pity for animate beings is reflected in the exhortation 
“don’t kill the guiltless cow”, and the practice of substituting 
images of animals made out of meal for real living creatures. The 
ordinary fare of the Indians of the north-west borderland, according 
to Greek observers, consisted of iJulpy rice and seasoned meat. 
These were served up on a gold dish placed on a table. The drinking 
of wine was not widely prevalent except on the occasion of religious 
festivals. People in upper Sind had a kind of Lacedaemonian 
common meal where they ate in public. Their food consisted of 
what was taken in the chase. 

Social distinctions w'ere becoming rigid, though the epic 
philosophers declared that “There was no distinction of caste. 
The whole of this universe was divine, having emanated from 
Brahman. Created equally by the supreme spirit men had on 
account of their deeds been divided into various castes”. The 
Greek writers note at the end of this period that the custom of 
the country jjrohibited intermarriage between the castes. Custom 
also prohibited anyone from exercising two trades, or from chang- 
ing from one caste to another. The sophist only could come from 
any caste. Brahmanical lawgivers dcvelo])od the theory of defile- 
ment and laid a ban on certain kinds of food as being intrinsically 
unfit for consumption by the twice-born or upper castes. Others, 
when defiled by the touch of certain classes of men and women, 
were regarded as impure. The theory of mixed castes is produced 
so as to explain the presence of new communities like the Yavanas. 
But such a theory tacitly admits that intermarriage between the 
castes did take place, and was legally recognised, though it vas 
looked upon with disfavour by some of tlic law-givers. Legal 
maxims were counsels of })erfoction which w'ere not always followed 
in practice. Greek historians refer to the matrimonial alliance 
between an Indian king and a Greek potentate. They also draw 
attention to the pobtical activities and militancy of the Brahmanas 
in the lower Indus valley, and aUude to the rise of a dynasty of 
barber origin in the valley of the Ganges. Puranic wTiters refer to 
marriages of Kshatriya kings with Sudra women and the assumption 
of royal authority by the l^udras. Cases of intermarriage between 
castes and change of caste and occupation are also found in the 
epic. An epic king marries a Brahmana girl. A Kshatriya prince 
is promoted to the rank of a Brahmana. A Brahmana warrior 
leads the Kuru host against the .Pandus and chieftains of the 
Panchala country. A Kshatriya prince does not hesitate to 
embrace a Nishada whom he calls his friend, and takes food from 
a ^avara woman who has already served several sages. 
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Buddhist writers acknowledge the existence ol the four varnas 
and numerous degraded tribes and low trades {hinajdti and hlna- 
Silpa) besides aboriginal peoples, outcastes and slaves. They 
refer to pride of birth and taI)oos on intermarriage and inter- 
dining, especially with slave girls and outcastes. But they give 
the }>alm to the Kshatriya and, like some epic poets, usually 
regard character, and not birth or ccTemonial purity, as the true 
test of caste. Like the epic poets again, they refer to a certain 
elasticity of caste rules in tlie matter of cormuhiuni, commensality 
and change of calling. Bnlhmanas took wives from royal houses. 
Princes, priests and ])edlars ate together and intermarried. 
Brahmanas and Kshatriyas took to trade and iiKUiial w'ork. 
Weavers beca.me ar<‘hers. It is clear that, social divisions and 
economic occupations did not e.xactly coincide, though the texts 
testify to a natural predilection of artisans and traders for the 
ancestral calling. 


Economic Condition 

As already stated, the vast majority of the poof.ie .semn to have 
preferred country life to residence in “towns covered with dust . 
The rural population consisted mainl\ of agriculturists and ranch- 
men, but we have also referiaices to “craft villages” of carpenters, 
smiths and potters. Towns mainly attracted the ruling and 

commercial classes. ^ 

The simple rites of the GrUnja Sutras, such as ‘the furrow 
sacrifice” and “the thresh imr- floor sacrifice”, testify to the import- 
ance of the aKricnllural poi-ulatioii, Tl,e fanners lived m yil ages, 
the number of which was very largit in every kingdom. Villages 
were largely aiitonomou.s, though under the suzerainty of the 
kinn who received certain dues that have .-dready been specified 
above and sometimes claimed the right of appointing the heail- 
mai. or officials who colleeted the village dne.s tor him. ihe king s 
right to agricultural land «a.s probably limited to a share of its 
produce. The king could remit the tithe due to the Government or 
make it over to anyone I wished to favour. But even royal official 
scrupulously avoided encroachment upon the rights of the peasant 

“iS'Jfm'rt a i" 

by a whole kinship. Each indivi.lual took what he needed out 
of the produce and the remnant was de.stroyed to discourage 

in .h. r..;." "£• xriHX Eirz 

bolding, bot .o-o,»n.t«l lot fun**, of f.nang 
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and irrigation under the guidance of the headman {Bhojaka, 
Ordmika). The holdings were usually small, but large estates 
farmed by Brahmanas were known though they were very rare. 
The bigger holdings were to a great extent managed with the 
assistance of hired labour. Slaves were not kept in large numbers 
and were ordinarily employed as domestic servants. 

The householders who had shares of the village field and 
constituted the village community have been described as peasant 
proprietors, but it is not clear whether they had any proprietary 
rights as against the community or could transfer their shares 
to outsiders. Sale or gift of land was not unknown in Oudh or 
South Bihar, but the recorded cases generally refer to big estates 
owned by priests or nobles, and not to the small holdings of the 
ordinary members of the village community. 

The village peasants were a generally contented lot, and both 
men and women had the civic spirit to work for the common 
good. The result of co-operation was seen in the construction 
of reservoirs and the laying out of irrigation canals. In spite of their 
best endeavours, however, villagers could not escape famine for 
all time. The calamitj^ however, was not of frequent occurrence 
and, when it did come, its area was restricted. 

The rural population included, besides the village agriculturists, 
a considerable body of ranchmen who tended cattle. They avoided 
towns and villages and lived in cattle-ranches styled ghoska. 
Some of the cowboys roamed about with their flocks in forests 
and on the mountains. The herdsman was frequently employed 
to guard the royal cattle and to take the flocks of the village folk 
to the common grazing field beyond the cultivated lands. 

Handicraftsmen constituted a large part of the population both 
in rural and urban areas. The number of callings was large and 
included workers in stone and ivory and painters of frescoes. 
In some of the industries a considerable degree of specialisation 
was reached. They were also, to a large extent, localised and 
limited to particular families, for there was a general tendency 
among artisans for the son to follow the paternal calling. Eighteen 
of the more important crafts were organised into guilds (i^reni, 
Puga), each of which was presided over by a Pramukha (foreman), 
Jyeshthaka (elder) or ^reshthin (chief). We sometimes hear of a 
MahdSreshihin or supreme chief, and Anu^eahthin or deputy chief. 
Above aU the guild officials stood the Bhdyddgdrika who combined 
the post of State Treasurer with supreme headship over all the jSrenla, 

It is doubtful if the full guild organisation had spread to sea- 
men and traders. Some of them had a Jyeahihaka (elder) or a 
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Sdrthavdha (caravan-leader) and worked in union under a ^reshthiv. 
But subordination to the leader or elder was not always in evidence, 
and merchants often plied their trade alone. 

The range of activities of sailors and nierehants in the period 
represented by the Pali texts whose exact date is unknown was w ide. 
We hear of sea-voyages and of trading journeys to the coast of Burma 
and the Malay world [Snvaryia-bliumi), (k'vlon {Tdmrapanii) and 
even to Babylon {Baveru). But navigators for the most ])art 
trafficked up and down the great, rivers, esjiecially tlio Indus, 
the Ganges and its tributaries. 'Flic ])rincipal sea -ports \v(‘re 
Bhrigukachcha (Broach), Surparak.i (Sofiara, north ot Bombay) 
and perhaps Tamralipti (Tamlnk in Wi'.st Bengal). Of t he riparian 
ports, Sahajati (in Central India), Kausambi on the diimna, 
Benares, Champa (near J^hagalpur), and latterly Bataliputra on 
the Ganges and Pattala on the Indus di'scrve s|>ecial mention. 
The great inland routes mo.stly radiated from Benares aiul l^ravasti. 
One great highway connected the chid industrial and commercial 
centres of the Ganges valley uitli (’entral and Western Asia by 
way of the prosperous city of Ta.\ila.. .\nother stretched from 
Ra'jagriha in South Bihar by way of Srava.sti m Oudh to the banks 
of the Godavari. 8till another, and a far more (lifli<ailt, route 
lay across the desert of Rajimtana to the ports of Saiivira m the 
lower Indus valley and of the U[)i)er Deccan near the mouth 
of the Narmada. Adventurous merchants were guided along this 
route with difficulty by land-pilots who kept t,o the riglit track 
by observing the stars. 

‘The chief articles of trade were silk, muslin, embroidery, ivory, 
jewellery and gold. The system of barter had not dud out 
altogether, but the use of coins as the medium of exchange was 
becoming general. The standard unit of value was t lie copper 
KarsUnvu, weighmg a little more IIku; 14.'. 

were also in circulation. King Ambhi of TaxUa r>re.sented Alexander 

with two hundred talents of coined .silver. Tlie ^ 

Tx- u- ntillf'd Purdim or JJharana, was a little more 

Sn SS^grains, h.ieU is one-tenth of that of thcy^Afe or A, ton, .tea 
"to the Veclic texts. The weight and relative value ol coins 
soem to have varied in different localities. 


Religion 

.h . .1 ':z1h t 's;C 

GretifXngeTtoorplaL within the fold of Brahmaoism. Old 
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ideas changed. New ones sprang into vigorous life. Popular cults 
and beliefs obtained recognition at the hands of the upper classes, 
and humanitarian and theistic movements gathered force and 
momentum as popular faith in animal sacrifioe and barren ritual 
tended to diminish with the growth of free speculation presaged 
in the Upanishads. Outside the Brahmanieal Holy Land, spiritual 
leadership passed from the hands of priestly tlieologians and 
sacribcers to ascetics and wanderers {^ramana, Parivmjaka) who 
laid the utmost stress on non-injury to living beings and the 
cessation of craving for the things of the world. 

Greek references to the worship of Zeus Ombrios (Zeus of the 
rain-storms) probably suggest that the Vedic rain-gods lilte Indra 
and Parjanya were still honoured in North-West India. It is to 
be noted that the deifies in question figure prominently in the 
ritual of the Grihya Sutras. Parjanya finds mention also in 
the Buddhist Suttanias, which probably describe conditions in the 
north-east, but the place of Indra was there occupied by Sakra 
who is co-partner with Brahma in the lordship over the gods. 
Brahmanieal texts refer to the growing popularity of Vai§ravana, 
Kumara (Karttlkeya), and the goddesses Uma-Haimavati and 
Va^ini who are regarded as different aspects of Durga, the 
mother-goddess, consort of &va. Side by side with these 
divinities appear the spirits dwelling in waters, herbs, trees, etc. 
The mention of Vai^ravapa points to the influence of the 
YaJesha cult, the popularity of which is attested both by epic 
and Buddhist eviilenee. The cult of trees and of water deities 
like the (hinges is not(‘d by Curtius and Strabo, and the idea 
of the Kalpa-vriksha, the tree which will give a man all he 
wants, occurs prominently in literature, including that of the 
Jainas. 

Most of the deities are now thoroughly anthropomorphised and 
become quite human in dress, talk and action. With the growth 
of anthropomorphism came the increased use of images and the 
construction of temples for daily service. Icons were known to 
the ancient people of the lower Indus valley, and stray allusions 
to images have been traced in some Vedic texts. But the first un- 
doubted historical reference to image-worship by an Aryan tribe 
occurs in a passage of Curtius, wLo states that an image of Herakles 
was carried in front of the Paurava army as it advanced against 
Alexander. Patanjali refers to the exhibition and sale of images 
of Siva, Skanda, and Vi^akha by the Mauryas who rose to power 
at the end of our period. Temples of a primitive kind are mentioned 
already in the iScUapatM-Brdhrm'm^ but these were not meant for 
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iconic worship. In the epic, however, we have clear references to 
temples sacred to deities. 

Blood sacrifices were sometimes offered to some of the pods, 
but aU our authorities bear testimony to a new feeling of ])ity for 
living beings. The Mahdhhlrata refers to the rescue by Pfipdu 
princes, led by Krishna, of hundn'ds of kings wlio were kept lor 
sacrifice in the fortress of Girivraja “as mighty elephants are kept 
in mountain caves by the lion”. The (irUnja Sutras prescribe 
rules for the substitution of images of meal at a sacrifice for real 
living creatures. Greek and Latin observers note that Brahmanas 
do not eat the flesh of animals wliieli help man in his labours. 
The remark undoubtedly confirms the Indian evidence regarding 
the growing feeling of reverence lor the c()w. The doctrine of 
Ahhhsd or non-injury was specially inculcated by the ascetics 
and wanderers wdio liad great mflnence over the ])eople csjiecially 
in Eastern India. An inten'sting ghuifisc^ of the ascetics of Taxila 
is afforded by the account, of Onesikritos who accompanied 


Alexander to that city in 320 n.c. 

Among the most inpiortant religious concepts of the period, a 
jjrominent jilace should be assigned to the doctrines of Samsdra 
and Karma, i.c. belief in repeated transmigration and the Law 
of the Deed. The wliole wdhi is conceived as a “ pcr|)etaial process 
of creation, destruction and re-birth filling (dernity with an ever- 
lasting rhythm”, and the entire scheme is ])laced under the Law 
of Kama which secures that every individual shall reap the fruit 
of deeds performed in antecedent existences. “As a calf could 
reeax^nise its mother among a thousand kine, so the di^eds of 
the past would not fail to find out the doer.” The operation of the 
Law might, however, be modified b> the grace {vrasd^ln) of the 
Lord, the Ordainer {Uvara, Dhdln), combined with tlie loving 
faith {Bhakti) of the worshiyiper. This new doctrine 
among others bv the Vasiidcvakas, later cal ed Bknjavatas_ They 
teach Bhakti in Vasudeva, also known as Krishiia Devakiputra 
who is identified in an Aranyaka with Vishnu and Isarayapa. We 
have already seen that the ChJmndogya bpamshad reiiresents him 
L Ae Sle of a «olar priest, who declared rightoou.s conduct to 
w ffinnrMons ‘IS fccs <nven to a sacrificing priest. The epic 

to to a prtoof the Satvata or Vnshpi elan of the 
Yidava tribe of Mathura who ,,ut a atop to human aaer.hee m 
Magtoa and 

fZTf) ? a God of Grace iprasada). The religroua and phdosoph.oal 
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views of his followers arc expounded in the Bhagavad Gltd 
which forms part of the sixth book of the MahdbJidrata. Bhaktas 
of Vasudeva were knowm to Pariini, and are probably to be 
identified with tlie worshipfjers of the Indian Herakles whose 
cult was specially iiopular with the Surasenas of Mathura in the 
fourth century b.c. 

Eival sects also make their appearancje, the most notable being 
the devotees of 6iva, later called the 6iva-Bhagavatas, Mahesvaras 
or Pa^upatas. In one of the later Upanishads — the ^veta^vatara 
— Siva is the lord (L^a or Isana) of the universe — the Bhagavat 
or the Blessed One, the object of devotion to the faithful. By 
devoting oneself to him, ignorance is dispelled, the nooses of death 
arc snapped and eternal ])eacc is attained. 

The new theistic sects, though preserving their distinct individu- 
ality, did not break away altogether from Brahmanism, and 
attempts at a synthesis were made in the epics and later hterature 
whereby the gods of tlie Bhugavatas and the Pa^upatas or Siva- 
Bhagavatas were recognised as emanations of the supreme divinity 
of Brahmanism. This leads to the enunciation of the doctrine of 
Trimurti which, in its mature form, belongs to a later age. 

Eastern India saw the rise of a class of w^andering teachers who, 
though believing in the doctrine of transmigration and Karma^ 
rejected the authority of the Vedas and of Vedic priests, denounced 
the blood sacrifices that constituted so large a part of the 
Brahmanic ritual, and even denied the existence of God and 
consequently the eflujacy of divine grace. Right conduct, they 
declared, was the way of getting out of the meshes of Karma and 
Sarhsdra, and this right conduct included, among other things, 
the practice of Ahhhsd or noji-injury to living beings. 

It is a notable fact that the greatest of the wandering teachers 
were, like the lord of the Bhdgavatas, scions of free Kshatriya 
clans hailing from the territory that lies on the fringe of the 
Brahmanical Holy J.,and. One of them, Vardhamana Mahavira, 
belonged to the Jhatrika clan of Kundapura or Kundagrama, 
a suburb of Vaisali in North Bihar. The other, Gautama Buddha, 
was a prince of the Sakya clan of Kapilavastu near Rummindei 
in the Nepal Tarai. 

Mahavira and Jainism 

The parents of Mahavira were Siddhartha, a Jnatrika chief of 
Kundapura, and TriAala, a Kshatriya lady related to the ruling 
families of Vaii^ali and Magadha. The early life of Mahavira is 
veiled in obscurity. According to the tradition of the ^vetambara 
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(white-robed) Jainas, lie married a princess named VasrxM Ho 

the w [dTr/™' householder, but Look 

the world at the age of tlurly. He roamed as a naked asceti 'in 
several countries of eastern India and jmaetised seven* jienanee 
o twelve years, hor halt the period he lived uif), a mendicant 
friar named Gosala who subseip.ent! v left him and hi^earne the 
leader of the Ajmka sect In the IturteiMith xear ot his penance 
Mahavira repaired to the northern hank ot the ruer Pijupalikk 
outside Jrimbhikagrama, a liUle-kiumn loeaht^ n, eas|<a-n India 
^d attained the highest spiritual knouledL- ealhH Kn'ahi-jhdim 
He was now a Kevalin {omniscient), a J n.i {..nn^u.vnv) and 
MaJmvira (the great hero). He Ixvanie the he id of a sia-t called 
Nirgranthas (“free from fetters”), knonn in lator nnies as Jainas 
or followers of the Jma (eompieror). Por ihirtv Nrars he wandered 
about as a religious teacher and di(‘d at IMva m South Ihhar at 
the age of seventy-two. The event is .said to haw hai-pmied 215 
years before the Mauryas and 470 visars betorr \hkrama This is 
usually taken to refer to 528 n o. Put jhS n r is prefrrn-d bv some 
modern scholars who rely on a, tr.idition iv<orded by tie* daina 
monk Hemachandra that the interval Im-Iw-vii M-dnl vira's death 
and the accession of Chandragupta Maiirv.i va,-, 1.7.7, and not 21.7 
years. The latter date dot's not areord with tlie ('Kjilieit stattunent. 
in some of the earliest Buddhist texts that Hahavlra- prt'dtieeased 
the Buddha. The earlier date is also beset with difliruh ios. In 
the first place, it is at variance with tht^ testimony of I b'rnaehandra, 
who places Mahavira ’s Nirvana only 15,7 u'.irs before (handra- 
gupta Maurya. Again, some Jaina t-e.xts ptu-e the Nirvana 470 
years before the birth of Vikrama and not his acres-sion, and as 
this event, according to the Jainas, did not coincide with the 
foundation of the era of 5S b.c. attrib(ib'<l to \'ikrama., the date 
528 B.c. for Mahavira’s death can hardly be aeeejited as rejiresent- 
ing a unanimous tradition. Certain Jama writers assume an 
interval of eighteen years between the birth of Vikrama and the 
foundation of the era attributed to him, and thereby si^ek to 
reconcile the Jaina tradition about the date of Mahavira’s Nirvana 
(58 + 18 + 470 540 b.c.) vith the Ceylonese date ot the Great 

Decease of the Buddha (544 b.c.). But the suggestion can hardly 
be said to rest on any reliable tradition. Merutunga places the 
death of the last Jina or TirtJiahkara 470 years b(*fore the end of 
Saka rule and the victory and not birth of the traditional Vikrama. 
The date 528 b.c. for the Nirvana of the Jnatrika teacher can to 
a certain extent be reconciled with the Cantonese date of the 
death of the Buddha (480 b.c.). But then we shall have to assume 
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that Mahavira died shortly after Buddha’s enlightenment, forty- 
five years before the Parinirvdmi, when the latter could hardly 
have become a renowned religious teacher of long standing as the 
Buddhist canonical texts would lead us to believe. Certain Jaina 
Sutras seem to suggest that Mahavira died about sixteen years 
after the accession of Ajata^atru and the commencement of his 
wars with his hostile neighbours. This would place the Nirvana 
of the Jaina teacher eight years after the Buddha’s death, as, 
according to the Ceylonese Chronicles, the Buddha died eight 
years after the enthronement of Ajata^atru. The Nirvana of the 
Tirthankara would, according to this view, fall in 478 b.c., if we 
accept the Cantonese reckoning (486 b.c.) as our basis, and in 536 
B.O., if we prefer the Ceylonese epoch. The date 478 b.c. would 
almost coincide with that to which the testimony of Hemachandra 
leads us, and place the accession of Chandragiipta Maurya in 323 
B.O., which cannot be far from the truth. But the result in respect 
of Mahavira himself is at variance with the clear evidtmce of the 
Buddhist canonical texts which make the Buddha survive his 
Jfiatrika rival. The Jaina statement that their Tirthankara died 
some sixteen years after the accession of Kimika (Ajatasatru) 
can be reconciled with the Buddhist tradition about the death of 
the same teacher before the eighth year of Ajata.%tru if we assume 
that the Jainas, who refer to Kunika as ruler of Champa, begin their 
reckoning from the ac(;ession of that prince to the viceregal throne 
of Champa, while the Buddhists make the accession of Ajatasatru 
to the royal throne of Rajagriha the basis of their calculation. 

The Jainas believe that Mahavira was not the founder of a new 
religious system, but the last of a long succession of twenty-four 
Tirthankaras or “ford-makers across the stream of existence”. 
The twenty-third teacher, Par^va, the immediate predecessor of 
Mahavira, seems to have been a historical figure. He was a prince 
of Benares, and he enjoined on his disciples the four great vows 
of non-injury, truthfulness, abstention from stealing and non- 
attachment. To these Mahavira added the vow of BraJmacharya 
or continence. He also emphasised the need of discarding all external 
things, including garments, if complete freedom from bonds is to 
be attained. By following the three-fold path of Right Belief, Right 
Knowledge, and Right Conduct, souls 'will be released from trans- 
migration and reach the pure and blissful abode {Siddha ^ild) 
which is the goal of Jaina aspiration. There is no place in Jainism 
for a supreme creative spirit. The doctrine of non-injury is given 
a wide extension by attributing souls not only to birds and beasts 
but also to plants, metals, water, etc. 
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According to the traciition of the ^vvUlmbara dainas, the original 
doctrine taught by Mahrivira was contained in fourteen old texts 
styled Purvas. Tov\ards the close of the fourth (cntury H.C., when 
a famine in Soutli Bihar led to tla* exodus of an itn port ant section 
of the Jainas, lieaded by Bliadrabfdm, to tlie Mysore country, 
those that remained beliind m IMtahpntra convoked a coniK'il 
with a view to reviving the knowlcdiic of the sacnsl texts whicli 
was passing into oblivion. The result was the compilation of the 
twelve Aiigas which are regarded as the most, important part, of 
the Jaina (;anon. AnotluT (“onncil was held al \alahhi in (hijarat 
in the fifth or sixth century a.d. which made* a final collection of 
the scri])turt 5 s and reduc(*d them to writing. Tlu^ comj)let{‘ canon 
included not onlv the An(J(I6’, hut sundry other trc^atisecs styl(*fl 
Updnga, Mula Sutra, (itc. 

The follow'ers of Bhadrabahu. on tlx'ir return to the north, 
refused to acknowledge tlu^ canon as (irawn up by th(‘ir co- 
religionists at home, who came t.o be known as Svt't(hfibara'< (clad 
in white) as they wore white garments imtw it hstanding the injiinc- 
tions of Mahavira. Those who continued to follow scrupulously 
the directions of the famous .Inatrika teacher n'garding nudity, 
came to be called DkjaniharaH (sky-cla.d or naked). The division 
of the Jaina Lhurch into tliesi* two sects is at least as old as the 
first century a.d. But it may lie much okhir, and .-iouk! si'holars 
find in the followers of Parsva, tin* Tirthaiikara who immediately 
preceded Mahavira, the precursors of tlu^ Sveta mbaras of later ages. 


Gautama Buddha 

Among the notable contemporaries of Mahavira was a wandering 
teacher who belonged to the .'^r,kya el.-ui of Kapilavastu in the 
Nepal Tarai to the north of tin* Basti district of the United 
PrOTincea His name was Siddhartl.a and lie bclonRwl t,o tl.o 
Gautama qolra or family. Ho was l.orn in (he village of Lumbini. 
grama near Kapilavastu abont tl,e year r,(i(i no. ax.cordmg to the 
Ltem of chronology a.lo,,ted in thi«e pages J he «>te of hrs 
nativity is marked by the celebrated Rummindm liUar of Moka 
Maurya Ho was the son of gnddhodana. a Raja, or noble of 
Kapiiavastu, and of Maya, a princess of Devadaha, a small town 
in the 6akya territory. Maya died in child-birth and the httle 
Siddhartha wa.s brought up iiy his aunt and stepmotlier P(r)ajapati 
rmtami At the age of sixteen the, prince wa.s marned to a lady 
Jnotn to tradition L Bhadda Kacliehana, Yatoihara. Subhadraka 
Bimba or Gopa, whom some authorities represent as a niece of 
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Maya. After liis marriage, Siddhartlia grew up amidst the luxurious 
surroundings of the palace till at last the vision of old age, disease 
and death made him realise the hollowness of worldly pleasure. 
He felt powerfully attracted by the calm serenity of the passion- 
less recinsp, and the birth of a son, Rahula, made him decide to 
leave his jiojn<‘ and family at once. The Great Renunciation took 
place when Siddhartlia reached the age of twenty-nine. For six 
yi^ars he lived as a homeless ascetic, seeking instruction under two 
religious (eacliers and visiting many places including Rajagriha, 
in the I^atna district, and Uruvilva, near Gaya. At Uruvilva he 
practised the most rigid austerities only to find that they were 
of no h(‘lp to him in reaching his goal. He then took a bath in 
the stream of the river Nairanjana, modern Lilajan, and sat under 
a pipfd tree at. modern Bodh-Gaya. Here at last he attained unto 
supreme knowledge and insight and became known as the Buddha 
or the Enlightened One, Tathagata (“he who had attained the 
truth’') and 6akya-muni or the sage of the J^akya clan. 

The Enlightened One now proceeded to the Deer Park near 
Sarnath in the neighbourhood of Benares and began to preach 
his doctrine. For forty-five years he roamed about as a wandering 
teacher and proclaimed his gospel to the princes and peojfie of 
Ondh, Bihar and some adjoining territories. He laid the foundation 
of tlie Buddhist Order of monks (Sahgha) and received important 
gifts of groves and monasteries from friendly rulers and citizens. 
Among his converts was his cousin Devadatta who subsequently 
broke away from him and founded a rival sect that survived in 
parts of Oudh and Western Bengal till the Gupta period. The 
Buddha is said to have died at the age of eighty at Ku^inagara, 
modern Kasia in the Gorakhpur district of the United Provinces. 
The date of his Great Decease (Parinirvdna) is a subject of keen 
controversy. If the Ceylonese tradition that 218 years intervened 
between the Pariuirrdna and the consecration of Priyadariana 
(Asoka) has any value, the date cannot be far removed from 
486 B.C., the starting-point of the famous “dotted record” at 
Canton. 

Buddha taught his followers the four “Noble Truths” {Arya 
Satya) concerning suffering, the cause of suffering, the destruction 
of suffering and the way that leads to the destruction of sorrow. 
That way did not lie either in habitual practice of sensuality or 
in habitual practice of self-torture. There was a “Middle Path” 
called the “Noble Eightfold -path”, that is to say, Right Views, 
Right Aspirations, Right Speech, Right Conduct, Right Livelihood, 
Right Effort, Right Mindfulness and Right Contemplation. This 
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was the path that “opened the eyes, bestowed understanding, led to 
peace of mind, to the higlier wisdem, to hill enlitrhfenment, to 
Nirvana”. Niryfina literally nuvuis "/lie hiouiny out ” or extiitetion 
of craving, of the desire for existeru'e in all its forms, and the 
consequent cessation of sutferniLe But it is not mere extinction. 
It is a tranqiii] state to he realised by (nie who “from all craving 
want w^as free”. 

In his last exhort a tifin to his disci|)les just on the eve of his 
death, the Buddha said, “J>ecay is inherent, in ail component 
things. Work out your sa1vatir»n with dihi'cnce {(ipKimada)." 

The striving for salvation requires in the lirst place the observance 
of the ^Uas or Moralities, tliat is to say, abandonment of killing, 
stealing, incontinence, falsehood, slandiT, luxury, hankering for 
w’ealth, performaiH'e of blood sacrilices, the worship of the Sun, 
or of Brahma and sundry oth*T firactices. dMic next r<'(]uisi(,o is 
Samldhi or concentration, and finally Prtijha or insight. Tlu'se 
ultimately lead to Samhodfn (enlightenment) and Sirmrui. 

(The Buddhists shared with their fellow-countrymen f>t other 
persuasions, including the Brahm.inical Hindus and the.lainas, the 
belief in Sanimra (transmigration) and hnruKi (retribution for 
the deed done). Like the dainas, they rejected the authority of the 
Vedas, condemned blood sacrifices, di'uied or doubted tlx' existence 
of a supreme creativ'e sjiirit', and imiih^ated ic\(Tenc(* lor saints 
who, from their point of view, attained to supreme knowledge. 
But’ unlike the followers of the dnatrika ti^aclicr they did not 
acknowledge a permanent entity or an immortal soul, were not 
convinced \)f the eflicacv of discarding garments, and considered 
rigid penance to be as useless as indulgcmr in sensual jileasure. 
The disciples of Mahavira, on the other iiand, endow(Kl oven plants, 
metals, water and air with souls and gave a wude extension to 
the doctrine of non-violence. They considercM all external things, 
including garments, to be an imi,e<liment to spiritual progress, 
and believed that the ideal man sliould lead a life of rigid austenticB, 
puttincr up with all sorts of torments and tribulations, never 
seekiim anv relief. The saints and proplxds of daimsm were of a 
dlSt type from tl,e ,s.int« an.l pr.,phep of and 

the Jainas^diJ not altogether dis,KmHe n.tl. the wors-lnp of the 
old deities or the service^ of tho llralim-inas. j 


Buddhist Scriptures 

The unanimous tradition of all Hud.lhist schoys records that 
shortly after the death of the Master a great Council (Sanffif.) 
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was held at Rajagriha to compile the Dharma (religious doctrine) 
and the Vinaya (monastic code). A century later a dispute arose 
regarding the code of discipline as the monks of Vaisali wanted 
a relaxation of the rules in respect of ten points. A second council 
was convoked at Vaisali which condemned the ten heresies and 
revised the scriptures. A fresh condemnation of heresy is said 
to have taken place in the reign of A6oka Maurya, under whose 
patronage a third council was summoned at Pataliputra by a 
learned monk, Tissa Moggaliputta, 236 years after the death of the 
Buddha, to make a final compilation of the scriptures. The 
council of Pataliputra was probably not a plenary assembly of 
all Buddhists, but a party meeting of the school of Vibhajjavddins. 
A fourth council was held under Kanishka which prepared elaborate 
commentaries {Upade^a iSdstras and Vibhdshd ^dstras) on the 
sacred texts. This council was also not a general assembly but 
probably a gathering of only the Hinaydnists of Northern India. 

The tradition about some of the earlier councils is not accepted 
by all scholars. But the unanimity of tradition about the first two 
assemblies and Asoka’s decrees against heretical monks indicate 
that there must have been a substratum of truth behind the 
stories narrated by the Chroniclers. The canon as we have it at 
present may not be as old as the first or even the second council. 
One text, the Kathdvatthu, is admittedly a work of the third century 
B.C. But quotations from scriptures in the Asokan edicts, and 
references to persons well read in the sacred texts in inscriptions of 
the second century B.c., suggest that works on doctrine and 
discipline were current before the rise of the Maurya and Sunga 
dynasties, though such works may not be exactly identical with 
any of the extant texts. According to the Ceylonese tradition, 
the sacred texts and commentaries were written down in books 
in the first century b.c. during the reign of King Vattagamani 
Abhaya. In the fifth century a.d. the texts, as distinguished from 
the commentaries, came to be known as Pdli. The use of the 
term Pdli to denote the language in which the texts were written 
is not warranted by any early evidence. The language was called 
Mdgadhdndm Nirutti or the idiom of the people of Magadha, 
which was probably a dialect spoken in Magadha in the early 
days of Buddhism and which had ceased to be the current speech 
in the days of Ai§oka who used a somewhat different idiom in 
his inscriptions. 

The Pdli Canon is divided into three Pitakas or baskets, viz. 
the SuUa, the Vinaya, and the Abhidhamma. The first consists 
of five Nikdyas or collections of Suttas or Suttantas, i.e. religious 
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discourses. The second contains niles of monastic disci{)line, and 
the third contains disquisitions of a qliilosojdiical ciiaracter. Tlie 
fifth Nikdya of the Sutta-Fitaka includes the famous l)hanimn]}ada, 
the psalms of the brethren and of the sisters {ThcragdLhd ami 
Therlgdthd) and the still more celebrated Jdtakas or Buddhist. 
Birth Stories. The extant Jdtaka commentaries belong to a period 
much later than the rise of the Maurya dynasty, but the original 
stories are fairly old and are ofteu illustratcil in bas-reliels of 
the second and first centuries b.c. 'Hk'N were af)]>arently not so 
well-known in the second as in the first, (‘cutury n c. The ddiakas 
belong to a class of literature which foreslunlows the e])jc. and 
there are indications that the epic itself was assuming coherent 
shape during the early days of the Magudhan ascendancy. 


The Beginnings of Epic Poetry 

In Vedic literature we come across lays in praise of heroes 
and tales about the deeds of princes and sag(‘s. lhe.se hero-lauds 
{gdthd ndrdianm) and narrative stones {dhhydna) formed an 
important feature of great sacritices like tlu; Hdjasdijn. (royal 
consecration) and the Asvamedha (horsi^-sycrifice). In 1h(^ horse- 
sacrifice, a priest recited the jiariphtm dkhtjdna (cirding naiT.it ive) 
and tales of ancient kings, while a Ksliatriya, lute-player [vhM- 
gdthin) sang to the lute extempore verses which rclcired to victories 
connected with the saerificer. Among such sacrificers wore many 
kings of the Kuril and Kosala realms. It is, tluu'efore, not sur- 
prising that some of the most famous lays and tales found m 
the Vedic texts celebrated the benevolence and prowess of Kuru 
kings Uke Parikshit and Janamejaya, and_ol Ikshvaku and Kosalan 
monarchs hke Hartkliandra and Par.i Atn.ara. Ihe narration of 
the Akhyana of the Ikshvaku HariAchamlra fonned a jiart of 
the ritual of the Edj<mlyn, and another rite of the 
was connected with an important episode of Kuru history. The 
Zu arity of such stories is attested by Buddhid, scriptures, and 
The Buddha strongly reprobated 

extant Vedic texts. family is alluded to in the Jdtaka 

son Rama of the 'of the eecond century B.c. 

gathas and ato known to th 
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the confused legends about the Indian Herakles and Pandia. 
Moreover, it is alluded to by the grammarians Panini, Katya yana and 
Patahjali. The last-mentioned writer also shows some acquaintance 
with the Kishkindhya episode of the Rama story. It is, however, 
difficult to say when the ballads about Rama’s adventures or 
the Prindus' victory first assumed the form of a full-fledged heroic 
Kdvya or epic. The names of Valrniki and Vyasa, son of Parasara, 
the reputed authors of the Rdmdyana and the Pandii epic, the 
Mahdbhdrata , seem to occur in certain later Vedic or Vedahga 
texts. Rut the first dated reference to the lidmdyana as an epic 
is contained in the works of Buddhist and Jaina writers of the 
earliest centuries of the Christian era. But even then it contained 
only 12,000 verses, i.e. only half of its present size. The Mahd- 
bhdrata is first mentioned by ASvalayana in his Orihya Sutra and 
by Panini in his Aslitddhydyl, It was admittedly at first only 
about a quarter of its present size. The complete Mahdbhdrata 
of 10(t,000 verses is mentioned for the first time in an inscription 
of the Gupta period. By the sixth century a.d. the fame of both 
the epics had spread to far-off Cambodia. Both the jioems contain 
a good deal of pseudo-epic or didactic material which came to 
be included at a comfiaratively late date. The genuine epic refers to 
a powerful Magadhan military State with its capital at Girivraja. 
There is no reference to Pataliputra. This probably points to a 
date before the later Haryanka-l^aisunaga kings for the early 
epic. The age of the ejiic cannot be pushed much farther back 
because the knowledge, however inadequate, of Southern India 
beyond the Godavari, and of Eastern India beyond the land of 
the Pundras and the Vangas, betrays a geographical outlook that 
is distinctly widiT than that of the entire Vedic canon and the 
early Buddhist Nikayas. Of the two ancient Sanskrit epics the 
Rdmdyana is alluded to in, and was probably comjileted before, 
the extant Mahdbhdrata. But while the Mahdbhdrata was known 
to A^vahlyana and Panini, there is no similar early reference to 
the Rdmdyana. The latter epic, moreover, mentions Janamejaya 
and “Vishnu uho upraised a mountain with his hands”, i.e. 
probably Krishna. The latest books refer to Vasudeva of the 
Yadu family and his close associate, the incarnation of Nara, 
i.e. Arjuna. 

The nucleus of the Rdmdyarm is the story of Rama, the eldest 
son of Da^aratha, a prince of the Ikshvaku family of Ayodhya in 
the Fyzabad district of Oudh. The prince married Sita, the daughter 
of Janaka, king of Videha in North Bihar. Owing to a palace 
intrigue, the Ikshvaku prince had to leave his home and go into 
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exile for a period of foiiitecii \c.irs !!(' n'pain'd to the Daiidaka 
forest- ill the Deecvin with his wife and faithful half-brother Laksh- 
mana. He dwelt for some time on the banks of the Lodavari m 
Pafiehavati, which is usually identified with Na.^ik Here he eanu' 
into eonfliet with the J{(lksh<isa'< or cannibal diiidtains who were 
a source of disturbaiiei^ to the peaeidnl liermits of the locality. 
Among the hostile ehii'ftams were some persons closely related to 
Havana, the mighty king ot Lanka ((\wlon). Lhat potenlati; sought 
to avenge his injured relativ)ns by cairMua <'11 Sita, wite of Rama, 
to his island home. In their distiess, the lhs|i\rikn jirinces allied 
themselves w'ith Sugriva, Ilamimrin and other nn'iikey chiefs (d 
Kishkindhya in the Bell.iry district of tsouth Iiulia and crossed 
over to Laiika. They killed the AWLs/m.w king with most, of his 
clan and rescued tiie ['rmciss Sita. As tlu* piaaod of Rama s e\il(‘ 
was now over, he returned with his wile and brollu'r to .Ayodhya 


where lie was warmly reecivtsl by his halt-brot lu'r Rharat-a in 
whose favour he had been made to lelimpiisli Ins iiylits Mean- 
while poo]ilc came to (jU(\stion the ]U'opriety ol taking back a 
princess wdio had long b(*en kept confined by a itahhusd king. 
To shence the utiivasonable clamour of th(' multitude, Hama had 
to banish his faithful consort, the ideal of Indian womanhootl. 
The duty of a fidjd, according to Hindu notions, was always to 
please his subjects who were his “childnm”. The virtuous ro>a.l 
lady found a shelter in the hermitage of Valmiki, when* she gave 
birth to the twins, Kusa and l^ava, who sub.sequently return'd 


to their ancestral home and succeeded to tlunr heritage. 

It is difficult to say if there is any kernel of historical truth 
underneath this tale ol a priiuafs adventures m th(‘ land of 
cannibals and monkeys. Harna and 8ita are names met with m 
the Vedic literature, though not ahvays as appelkiHons of 
beings. They are, however, in no way connecRM m tlm Vedic 
texts with the illustrious lines of t-he Ikslivakus or the \ idc'has. 
The name of Havana is absolutely unknown to J>rahmanica or 
non-Brahmanical literature till we come to the epics themselves 
or to wmrks like the Kaidiliya ArlhaAadm, which sliow a<ajuamt. 
ance with tlie epics. It is, however, jaKSsible that Ikshvaku princes 
played a leadh.g i-arl in Uie colo.iisation of the Far b.mO. o India 
as names of Ikslivaku kings figure prominently 
inscrinlions of Southern India. Whether tl,e mrme of Ikshavku 
was Lt popularised in the south by princes Irom Ayodhya or 
hv followeL ll the ^akya teacher of Ka,,ilavasli., who also claimed 
Ikshvaku descent, must remain an open qutyion. 

The kernel of the MaUbhdraia seems to be the victory of 
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PanduR, helped by Krishna and the Panchalas, over the Kurus 
proper, the sons of Dhritarashtra Vaichitravirya, a king mentioned 
already in tlie Kdthalca recension of the Yajur Veda. The epic is 
often mentioned as the “tale of victory” {Jayandma itihdsa). Of 
the leading figures on the side of the victors the name of one, 
Krishna, son of Vasiideva and Devaki, is mentioned in the 
Chhdndogya Upanishad and the latest book of the Taittirlya 
Aranyaka. In the later text he is identified with the god Vishnu 
or Narayana. The name of another victor, Arjuna, is alluded to 
in the Vajasaneyi recension of the Yajur Veda and the ^atapatha 
BrdkmMna. In the Brahma, mi he is identified with Indra, and in 
the epic he is the son of Indra. Jbit the Brdhniana identification 
of Arjuna with indra is on a par with the identification in the 
Aranyaka of Vasiideva, i.e. Krishna, son of Vasudeva, with Vishnu, 
and cannot be adducted to support the view that he was from 
the beginning nothing but a Brahmanic god. The ruin of the 
Kurus is hinted at in the Chhindogya Upanishad and one of the 
Crania, Sfitras. Among their principal enemies were the Srihjayas, 
and the Kuru hostility to this people is alluded to in the ^atapatha 
Brdhniana. 

According to the story related in the Mahdbhdrata, King 
VicJiitravirya, of H astinajiura, in the Kuru country, identified 
with a place in the Meerut district, had sons named Dhritarashtra 
and Paridu. Dhritarashtra was born blind and hence Pandu 
suc(!eedcd to the throne. He died in the lifetime of his elder 
brother, leaving five sons, Yudhishthira, Bhimasena, Arjuna, 
Nakula and Sahadeva. Dhritarashtra had more than a hundred 
children, of whom the eldest was Duryodhana. The sons of Pandu 
married Draupadi, daughter of the king of Panchala. The third 
prince, Arjuna, married also Subhadra, sister to Krishna who 
belonged to the powerful Yadava confederacy of Mathura and 
Dvaraka (in Kathiawar). The Papdus claimed a share of their 
paternal kingdom. They were given the Khaijdava forest to the 
south of the Kuru kingdom, where they built the stately city of 
Indraprastha near modern Delhi. At the instance of Krishna they 
overthrew Jarasandha, the powerful king of Magadha, who was 
seeking to establish his own supremacy. The Magadhan ruler had 
carried off hundreds of princes as prisoners to the fastness of Girivraja 
with a view to offering them as victims in a horrid rite. The Papdus 
now effected conquests in all directions and laid claim to the rank 
of paramount rulers, performing the Rdjasuya, which was now a 
sacrifice of imperial inauguration. The prosperity of their rivals 
roused the jealousy of the sons of Dhritarashtra. They invited 
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Yudhishthira, the eldest amonp the Pandii princes, lo a p;nme of 
dice, secured his defeat, and soiicht to enslave l)rauf)adi. The Pandn 
queen was dragged to the oj)en court and lliere suhjecled to th(' 
grossest insults. The Pfindus were next s<‘nt into exile lor a jx'riod of 
thirteen years. At the end of the period the ti^ e brothers demanded 
the return of their kingdom but met with a refii.sal. Ther(ni[)on the 
rival cousins engaged in a deadly coiillict nn the held of Kiirukslietra. 
The Kuril host, led by Phishma, Drona, Kama and other mighty 
warriors, was destroyed. The Piindu.s with their allii'.s, th(‘ Pahchalas 
and Srihjayas, also suffered teiTibl(‘ lo.^.^es. but tliey succeeded 
in gaining back their kingdom. 

Although there is no clear nderence in the extant Vedie texts to 
the battle of Kurukshetra, w(‘ have distinct hints in some of the 


Brdhmanas, Upanishoils and Srauin Siltra^ of t lie hostility bid ween 
the Kurus and the vSiihjayas, the dis.istiTs threatening the l\urus 
and their final expulsion from Kurukshetra. The name JMndu 
is not mentioned in Vedie hterature, but we have ndiu-ences to 
Arjuna, Parikshit and Janamejtiya, and tlu* first two have alrividy 
been deified in some of the lat(T \ edic texts, liiat. tlie 1 andus 
were a historic tribe or clan is provixl bv th(‘ teslimoni of Ptolemy 
in whose time they oct*u])i(‘d a jiorlion of the Punjab. 

Both the Kurus and the IVindus are Ireipuaifly ref)r(ssent(‘d by 


epic bards as violating the knightly eod(‘ of honour. The unehival- 
rous deeds of the Pandus are often attributixl by the Kuril 
chronicler to the instigation ol Krishna, just as the misdi'eds ol 
Ajata.4atru are ascribed by BuddhEt writers to Devadatta, the 
schismatic cousin of the Buddha. The Buddha hirn.sclf is acciiscHl 
by Puranic chroniclers of having beguiled the (hanons. 1 he 
Bhagavatas, the followers of Krishna, were not, regardoiJ as (piito 
orthodox even in the time of f^afik aril chary a, and that may account 
for the attitude that a section of the Kuru bards adopted towards 
the Yadava chief, whom they regarded as a rralya (outside the yxile) 
It is difficult to believe that the great yioet.s philosc>pher.Ytml 
devoted worshippers who yiroduced the Bhagavad Uta nnd laid the 
utmost stress on the virtues dama (self-restraint) Ujaga 
tionl and avramdda (vigilance) in an inscription of the second ^‘^ ninry 
B c could^ave been aware of the dark deeds that are attributed 

LTlater period is proved by references to the Yavaniis and the 


Sakas. 

The MahdbUrata is not merely a 
Pardna-Samhitd, a collection of old 


“song of victory”, it is a 
legends, and an Itivritta or 
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traditional account of high-souled kings and pious sages, of dutiful 
wives and beautiful maids. We have charming and edifying stories 
like those of SakuntaJa apd Savitri, of Nala and iSibi. Side by side 
with these we have the thrilling lays of Amba and Vidula. In the 
first book the e])ic claims to be a ^dslra or authoritative manual 
laying down rules of conduct for the attainment of irivarga or 
the three great aims animating all human conduct, Dharnia (moral 
and religious duties), Artka (material wealth) and Kama (pleasures 
of the flesh). Finally it claims to be a Mohsha-sdstra pointing the 
way of salvation to mankind. Manuals of a didactic character are 
chiefly found in the later books. Among the religious poems that 
form part ol the epic, the most famous is the Bhagavad OUd or the 
“8ong of tlie Lord ”, which constitutes the bed-rock of Hindu theism. 



f'lJAlTKK \JI 


TUI': MAUaA LMTIUK 
Chandrai^iipla Maurya 

In 326 13 c. Lidia, was iacod willi a frisi^ LIk* imperial crown ol 
Magadha and the ncigld)ourinL^ jtrovinrrs wa^ worn by a king 
who was “deicste*] and held (“heap h\ his own ])eople. The 
Land of the Five iJiviTS was oveiruii by llie Macedonians and allied 
peo])les from the West who resolved to iii<-or|tora(<‘ it pennaiKMitly 
into their grciwing eiu])ire. Al(‘xaiidcr, tla* great leader of the 
invading bands, withdrew', it is true, to tie* cit\ of F>al)\lon in 
Mesopotamia, when' he died in 323 n e i‘liilipi»os, the satrap 
whom he ha.d ajipomted to govern the WestiTii runjab, met liiu 
doom in 324 I3.c. J^ut the surviving coinmaiKlers, who met. to 
partition the Macedonian empire in 323 ii c. and again in 321 n C., 
had no desire to withdraw altogetlicr from the eompiered territories 
in the Indian borderland. The eivdl govermiKMit of tlie distriets 
to the east of the Indus had to bo left virtually m the fiands of 
Indian princes. Macedonian g(»vernors wen? rctaiiuid m the 
trans-Indus satrapies, and an olhcer, nam(*d Kudmnos, was a]. pointed 
to command the garrison in the Western Punjab alter the murder 
of Philip])OS. The successors of Alexander w<Te, however, torn by 
internal dissensions and had to recall some </f th(?ir commandants 
in India. The indigenous jiojnilatioii had. in the imiantime, found 
a leader who knew how to take advantage id tfie disunion and 
the thinned ranks of the foreign invaders and shake the yoke 
of servitude from tlie neck” of his fatherland. 

Signs of disaffection against foreign rule appeared in tlie Indian 
borderland as early as 326 b.c. wdien the Macedonian king was still 
in the Punjab. A formidable rising followed in the lower Indus 
valley which was fomented by the Brahmanas of the locality. 
But all these insurrections seem to have been crushed, and the 
hand of the invader fell heavily on tlie instigators. lietribution 
came quickly and, if tradition is to be believed, it was a Taxilian 
Brahmana named Chapakya or Kautilya who raised to power 
the great avenger to whose mighty arms “the earth, long harassed 
by outlanders, now turned for protection and refuge”. 
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The new Indian leader was a young man who bore the name 
of Chandragupta. He is described by Justin as a man of Immble 
origin who was prompted to aspire to regal power b}^ an omen 
significant of an august destiny, immediately after an encounter 
with Alexander ijimself. The visit to the Macedonian king is 
referred to by Plutarch as w^ell as Justin, but, strange to say, 
some modern writers emend the text of Justin and j)ro])Oso to 
read “Nandrum” (Nanda) in place of Alexandruni (Alexander). 
Such conjectural emendations are hardly justified. They mislead 
the urnvary student of Maurvan antiquities. 

The family to which the young leader belonged is named Maurya 
by Indian writers, and is identified by some with the tribe of Morieis 
mentioned by the Greeks. According to one tradition the designation 
is derived from Murii, the mother or grandmother of Chandragupta, 
who was the wife of a Nanda king. Mediaeval epigrajJis, on the other 
hand, represent the Mauryas as Kshatriyas of the solar race. 
Buddhist writers of an early date also knew them as members of 
the Kshatriya caste and referred to them as the ruhng (dan of 
the little rejniblic of Pipiihalivana, probably lying between Rum- 
mindei in the Nepalese J’arai and Kasai in the Gorakhpur district, 
in the days of the Buddha. The cognomen Vrishala ap])]ied to 
Chandragupta in the Sanskrit jilay called the Mudrdrdkbhasa does 
not invariably mean a man of Sudra extraction. It is also used 
of Kshatriyas and others who deviated from rules enjoined in 
Ibahmanical scriptures. That Chandragujita did deviate from 
lbahmani(ial orthodoxy is proved by his matrimonial alliance with 
8eleukos and the predilection shown for Jainism in his later years. 

The Maurya clan was reduced to great straits in the fourth 
century B.c., and tradition avers that Chandragupta grew up 
among peacock -tamers, herdsmen, and hunters. While still a lad 
he met Alexander in the Punjab, but, having offended the king 
by his boldness of speech, and orders being given to kill him, he 
saved himself by a speedy flight. In the place of his refuge he 
is said to have been joined by a personage wdio had left his home 
in Taxila. This was the famous Chanakya or Kautilya, who w^ent 
at first to Pataliputra but, being insulted by the reignuig Nanda 
king, repaired to the Vindhya forest where he met Chandragupta. 
With the help of treasure found underground he gathered an army 
for the young Maurya. Greek and Latin writers do not mention 
Kautilya but allude to Chandragupta’s encounter with a lion 
and an elephant, which accords well with his residence in the 
Vindhyan wilds, and refer to the collection of a body of armed 
men who are characterised as a band of robbers by some modern 
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historians. But the original expression used hy Justin, to ^hom 
we owe the account of the rise of ( dj.uulnuruj)ta, )ia> tlu' sense 
of “mercenary soldier” as well as tliat of “rohher’', '(’lie former 
sense is in consonance with Jaina tradititm. 

Having collected an army, Cliandr.nruiita ‘ .solicited llie Indians 
to support his new sovereignty”, or, accordniv to anotluT inter- 
pretation, “instigated the Indians to o\erthrow the existing 
government”. Threafit')' [ddtuh) )h‘ wiait to war with the prelects 
of Alexander and fougiit vigorously with them. ( 'liandragupta 
acquired the throne wlien Seleukos, a general of Alexander, was 
laying the foundations of his future gn'atiu'ss Scicukos obtained 
as his share of Alexander's en)|iire the satrap\ of Babylon, first 
after the agrei'inent of Tri[)arad^a'^os (J21 n (’.) aii<) afterwards 
in 312 B.C., from which year his era is dat<'d. In 3tM» i? ('. he assumed 
the title of king. As ciiandragupta luul acijuired tli(‘ thnme when 
Seleukos was on the threshold of his cartvr, liis accession took 
place certainly before 300 n.c. and probably belore J!2 im!. It 
may have taken ])laee even befon* 321 n.(X 'Hie Ihiddhist tradition 
of Ceylon puts the date ]()2 years alter tie* Paniiirmna of the 
Buddha, i.e. in 382 e.c. if we take 544 u c. t(. lx* th(‘ yeai ot the 
Great Decease and 324 n.c. if we ].reler tlie CanloiH-<‘ date tSC, n c. 
for the death of the Buddha. The earlier date is op|.osed to Creek 
evddeiice and is clearly untenable. Flic date .L I h c. .uio.ds 
with the testimony of Oeek writers. 

A Jaipa tradition fixes the dale of Chaiuiragupta's accesson 
at 313 B.C. It is, however, difficult to ineoncile this tradiBon with 
the statement of the Buddhist ehroiiiclers of Ceylon and Burma 
that the coronation of A^oka took jilaee 24-r2i (or -S) i 4 or 
56 years after the accession of Ciiandragupta. The hn'aiias agree 
with the Buddhist chronicles in assigning a ptr-od ot L4 years 
to ChandragupU. They give a smaller tigure, 

28 of the Buddhist chroniclers of Oylon a7i<l the oflhe ; hroim lers 
of Burma, for the reign of Bind usiira and ignore tl.e interval l.et w een 
the accession and coronation of Asoka. l!»t, as ,»>mted nut by 
Smith they assign 137 years to tlie Maurva dynasty. 1 Im total 
of thelengihs of reigns, according to tl.e Yiyu Pnrarm, 
only 133. The difference of four years may l>e atcoun . - y 

the^period of interregnum before the formal coronation of Asoka. 
That emperor, in the tliirteenth Rock Edict, mentions certain 
Yavana ^Hellenic) kings as being alive. This must liave 
written aLr the twelfth year from his coronation, uhen 
rescripts of morahty to be written apparently for the fost time_ 
Zoffthese YavaL kings there is no reference to D.odotos I 
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of Biicirm, who rose to power in the middle of the third century B.c, 
Magas of CjTene, one of the kings named by Asoka, died, 
according to the best authorities, not later than 258 B.o. His 
successor, Demetrios the Fair, is said to have met his death in 
that year. If 258 b.c. is the latest possible date for the thirteenth 
Rock Edict, the coronation of AiSoka must have taken place certainly 
not later tlian 269 b.c. The accession of Chandragupta must have 
taken place, according to Riiddhist evidence, not later than 269 + 
55—324 B.c. and, according to the Puranic statements, not later 
than 269 + 25 +24—318 b.c., or, including tlie period of interregnum 
before A§oka, not later than 322 b.c. 

In the account of the rise of (Jhandragupta given by Justin, 
we are expressly told that the yoiiiig Indian leader was stimulated 
to aspire to kingship by an incident that happened immediately 
after his flight from the cam}) of Alexander in 326 b.c. The use 
of tlie term deimle (“thereafter”, “some time after”) in connection 
with the war against the ])refects of Alexander suggests that the 
acquies(;ence of Indians in a change of government and the estab- 
lishment of a new sovereignty^ is quite distinct from the war with 
the Macedonian prefects. There was an interval between the two 
events, and the Macedonian war came some time after the change 
of government ajnong Indians. 

In the Sanskrit iflay, the Mudrdrdkshasa , too, the destruction of 
the Mkchchha (barbarian) chieftains and troops follows the dynastic 
revolution in the interior of India. In 321 B.c. the Macedonian 
governor of Sind had already been forced to retire beyond the 
Indus, and no new satrap had been appomted in his place. The 
successors of Alexander in 321 b.c. confessed their inability to 
remove the Indian Rajas without royal troops under the com- 
mand of some distinguished general. The abandonment of Sind, 
the complaint about the inadequacy of troops, and the wholesome 
respect for the power of the Indian Rajas, must have been due 
to new developments m politics. Greek mflitary power to the 
east of the Indus was virtually extinguished as early as 321 B.c. 
The result could not have been due to Ambhi, the Paurava, or 
any petty Raja who had once acknowledged the Macedonian sway. 
Had they been instrumental in freeing their country from the 
foreign yoke, they and not Chandragupta and his band of mer- 
cenaries would have been mentioned by Justin as the great 
hberators. Moreover, if the destruction or expulsion of Greek 
commanders had already been effected by Ambhi or the Paurava, 
then whence had come the prefects against whom Chandragupta 
went to w’ar and fought so vigorously, as narrated by Justin? 
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It is true that Chandragupta is ,u.t ino„t,o.R.,l i„ ooinieciion vvitl. 
the partition treaties of Babylon and Tnpanuhnsos lint wo have 
a similar reticence in regar.l to Endonios, ,|,o ^ ,uwna , on.,nan,lanl 
m the Western Punjab whoMnok to l„s 

Ihe presence of this officer and that of Ins Indian eolloao,,.. ,loo.' 
not prec-lnde the possibility of the assnniption o( sovoreen.iv hv 

Chandragupta in the lower Indus o, tl.o pi aiuM.piand's 

of the Iiulian inferior some lime ix-lorc .‘iiM lie 

Tradition avers that in overtJm.w me I Ik- mi(|wit(.iis rule of tlie 
laast Nanda, (diandra.gupf.a. aa;is nrvAih helpt-.i l.\ flu* lirrdimana 
Kantilya or Chanakya who hee.une his clucl niini.sfer. \ din'ct 
attack on the heart of the Xandii <'m|iire i-s said fo h;t\e failed 
Next time the young Maiirva is s;ud to haxe comnKMiced from 
the frontiers and met with sueeess. ddie Wanda troops, letf h\ ilu* 
general llhadrasfda, were dehaated with enail slaiedit< r. and ('ham 
dragupta seized llio sovereignly of IMtalipiit la 

file first Maurya is known to linvi* hemi in [tossession of .Mfdwa 
and Kathiaw'iir. 'Ihe Jaina (l<it(', i‘> , if based on a foiaa'd 

tradition, may refer to liis aeipiisifion of Avainii (Mrdwa). \\’esf- 
ward of Avanti, Chandragupt.a s niK* exfiaided as far as NuraNlitra 
in whif'h was stationed a Vdi^fjn oflicial {rnshti nja) nanuai Piishwi- 
giipta. Tamil tradition refers to the aihanec of ‘•Maiirva upstarts ” 
as far south as tlie Tinneveliy disirief Ihit flu* acliievunent is 
attributed by certain scholars to flic Maur\as of IIk' Konlein 
who belong to a much later date. K\cn it th(' carleT Maurgas 
had really pushed on to Tinneveliy they must, h<iv(‘ withdrawn 
from this region within a short time, In'caiisc^ tlie southern frontier 
of the Maiirya emjiire in the days of AsoKa, gr.indson of ('hand- 
ragupta, did not extend beyond the (iiiUddrug distriet of Mysore, 
and the Pandya realm whicfi included the Tinneveliy district, is 
referred to in the edicts of that emjier-or as a fr’ontii'r kingdom 
Towards the close of the reign of (diaudragiifita., the Maurya 
empire received a further extension in the north-west Srdcukos, 
the general of Alexander, who had made himself master of Babylon, 
gradually extended his empire from the Mediterranean Sia to 
the Indus and even tried to regain the jirovinees to the easi ol 
that river. He failed and had to eonclude a treaiy witfi (iiand- 
ragupta by which he surrendered a large territory including, in 
the opmion of certain writers, the satrapies of Paropanisadai 
(Kabul), Aria (Herat), Arachosia (Qandahar), and Gedrosia (Balu- 
chistan), in return for 500 elephants. The inclusion ol a jiart at 


least of the Kabul valley within the Maurya empire is attested 
by the evidence of the A^okan inscriptions. The treaty was cemented 
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by a marriage contract. A Greek envoy was accredited to the Court 
of Pataiiputra. 

If Jaina tradition is to be believed, Chandragupta was con- 
verted to the religion of Mahavira. He is said to have abdicated 
his throne and passed his last days at Sravapa Belgola in Mysore. 
Greek evidence, however, suggests that the first Maurya did not 
give up the performance of sacrificial rites and was far from following 
the Jaina creed of Ahinisd or non-injury to animals. He took 
delight in hunting, a practice that was continued by his son and 
was also alluded to by his grandson A6oka in the eighth Rock Edict. 
It is, however, possible that in his last days he showed some pre- 
dilection for Jainism just as Harsha in the seventh century a.d., 
though officially a ^aiva, paid respect to the Buddha and the 
Buddhist Master of the Law. 


Bindusara 

The successor of Chandragupta Maurya was his son Bindusara, 
apparently called AmitragJmta, “slayer of foes”, by Greek writers. 
As Chandragupta’s accession could not have taken place before 
326 B.C., and as Brahmanical as well as Buddhist writers unani- 
mously assign a period of twenty-four years to his reign, the new 
king could not have come to the throne before 302 b.c. His reign 
must have terminated before 269 b.c. if the king Magas, mentioned 
in the thirteenth Rock Edict of his son A§oka, really died in 268 b.o. 
The actual period of his rule is not known for certain. According 
to Purapic writers, he reigned for twenty-five years. Burmese 
tradition allots to him a period of twenty-seven years, while 
Ceylonese chroniclers fix the length of his reign at twenty-eight 
years. If the Cantonese date for the Buddha’s Nirvdm (486 B.o.) 
be accepted, then he must have reigned from c. 300 B.o. to c. 273 b.o. 

Bindusara seems to have retained undiminished the empire of 
his father. Tradition credits him wdth the suppression of a revolt 
in Taxila. Wliether he effected any new conquests is not known 
for certain. His empire must have embraced not only the greater 
part of northern India but also a considerable portion of the 
Deccan, probably as far south as the Chitaldrug di 8 trict. 4 »f Mysore. 
The kingdom of Kalinga, embracing the major part of Puri, 
Ganjam and some adjoining tracts, is known, however, to have 
been independent. 

In foreign affairs Bindusara maintained the friendly relations 
with the Hellenic West established by his father. He received as 
ambassador a Greek named Deimachos and curious anecdotes have 
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been preserved of private friendly correspondence between him and 
Antiochos I Soter, king of Syria, son of Seleiikos Nikator 

Bmdusara had many cliiJdivn, botl, sons and danghters One of 
the sons A^ka, seems to have Indd suee(>ssively the important 
viceroyalties of laxila and I jjani Tradition avers that when 
the emperor fell sick Asoka left tl.o government of Ujjain and 
came to Patahputra, the imp(‘rial ea])ifal. When his father died 
he seized the sovereignty of the city, and put ids eldest brother to 
death. He is said to have slain ninety-niiK* brotiiers born of dilferent 
mothers. In the fifth Roek Kdiet, however, which was issued 
not earher than the fourteentli ngnal year. A^oka refers to the 
harems of his brothers wiiich witc objects of his anxious care. 
This has been taken to indicate that th(‘ story of tlie slaughter of 
the brothers is a silly fiction, but we have to remember that tin* 
formal consecration of ASoka was very jirobably delayed. This 
suggests a disputed succession. Tdie fifth Roek Edict undoubtc*dl> 
proves the existence of harems of brothers thirteem y(‘ars ait(‘r 
Anoka’s anointment, but it does not prove that the brothers 
themselves ivithout any exception wen^ all alive at that date. The 
traditional account may not be correct hi all particulars, and the 
number of brothers killed may have been exaggerated, but that 
there was a fight for the <Town, in the course of which tlu^ eldest 
brother perished, does not appear to b(5 altogidher improbable. 
A4oka himself refers in the fourth Ro(‘k Edict to the growth for a 
long period jiast of unseemly behaviour to relativ<;s. This unseemly 
behaviour was only stopped when feelings of remorse wa're awakened 
in his breast after the blood-bath of the Kahhga war. 

A^oka 

The reign of Bipdusara probably terminated in, or within a 
few years of, 273 B.O. Some time after — four years later according 
to tradition — his successor was solemnly enthroned at Pataliputra 
and died after a reign of thirty-six or thirty-seven years, in or 
about 232 b.c. The name of the new king as known from Uterature. 
the Maski edict, and certain later epigraphs, was A^oka. He is 
generally mentioned in his inscriptions as Devanarhpiya Piyadasi. 
Devanarhpiya, “beloved of the gods”, is a title which he shared with 
some of his predecessors, successors and contemporaries. The 
other appellation Piyadasi (Priyadar^in) or Piyadassana (Priya- 
dar^ana), “of amiable appearance”, is said to have been borne 
also by his grandfather Chandragupta. The form Piyadassana 
(Priyadar^ana) occurs in literature and the famous Aramaic 
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inscription from Taxila which may have referred to his reign if 
not to that of his grandfather. 

We know very little about the early years of Anoka’s reign. 
He must have continued the aggressive pohcy of his forebears. 
Literary tradition credits him with the suppression of a fresli 
revolt in Taxila, and a contemporary inscription records that 
when he had been anointed eight years the Kalihgas were con- 
quered by him. The conquest of this province roimd(‘d off the 
Maurya empire, which now embraced almost the wliole of non- 
Tamil India and a considerable portion of Afghanistan. It stretched 
from the land of the Yonas, Kambojas and Candharas in 
the Kabul valley and some adjoining mountain territory, to the 
country of the Andhras in the Codavari-Krishna basin and the 
district (Ahara) of Isila in the north of Mysore, and from Sopara 
and Ciniar in the west to Dhauli and Jaiigada in the east. In 
the north-west, the emjare touched the realm of Antiochos II, 
the Greek king of Syria and Western Asia, and in the south it 
extended as far as the kingdom of the Chodas, Papdyas, Satiya- 
putra and Keralapntra in the Tamil country. If tradition is to 
be believed, the dominions of A6oka included the secluded vales 
of Kashmir and Nepal as well as the riparian j)lain8 of Pup^a- 
vardhana (North Bengal) and Samatata (East Bengal) . The inclusion 
of the Himalayan valleys is rendered probable by the discovery of 
inscriptions at Mansehra in the Hazara district, at Kalsi in the 
Dehra Dun district, at Nigah Sagar and Rummindci in the Nepalese 
Tarai and at Rampurva in the Champaran district of North Bihar. 
But no recension of the Afiokan edicts has yet been found in Bengal, 
though an old Brahmi inscription of Mabasthan in North Bengal, 
which refers to the prosperous city of Pundra-nagara, apparently 
belongs to the Pre-Christian Age. 

The Kalihga war proved a turning-point in the career of A^oka 
and produced results of far-reaching consequence in the history 
of India and of the whole eastern world. The sight of misery and 
bloodshed in the Kahhga campaign smote the emperor’s conscience 
and awakened in his breast sincere feelings of repentance and 
sorrow. It made A^oka intensely devoted to the practice of Dharma 
(morality and piety), the love of Dharma and the instruction of the 
people in Dharma, It also led to a momentous change in foreign 
policy. The emperor eschewed military conquest involving slaughter 
and deportation of people and evolved a pohcy of dharma-vijaya, 
“conquest by piety ”, in place of the old conquest by bows and arrows. 

A6oka had doubtless inherited the traditional devotion of Hindu 
kings to gods (devas) and the Brahmapas, and, if the Kashmir 
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chronicle of Kalhana Ls to he l)elie> „,i i ■ r ■. , . 

?"■ ““"I ; f“ ;,™ 1™ 

influenced by Buddhist teaeliint. n„ i oun giuvri^ 

ofthc Buddha.r;":; s.'l "rdi; irz,: 

zeal for the new faith. He tlao went out, to S.u„UMi taken 
y some to refer to Bodh-r;n>a, and also established intinmle 
relations with the B„ddl,i.st ,S,rt;//,„ or order of , nooks. Aeeording 

antact with the place of enlightenment of the Ulessed One, and 
he pious fraternity that he had founded, upparm.tlv palvuniscd 
Afcka into greater exertions for the cause ol reheion and momlitv. 

IS new-born zoa showtd iteelf m many ways II,. made a dei^p 
Study of the Buddhist scriptures and uiuhniook “ (ours of morality ” 
{dfmrma-ydtrd) in the place of (he yih^asun' (ours {rihdra-ndfrdUA 
his ancestors. In the course of these (ours lu' visited il,e pf'oiile 
of the country, instructing them in Dharma (morality and piety) 
and questioning them about Dharma. ddu* royal fmachiT was 
pleased viith the result of hia t-our TIk^ sov(*reign was no 
longer to be seen only among litigants, pri(>sts, soldiers, and hunters 
game. The Beloved of the (lods’’ had been among tlu^ 
country folk lecturing on Dharma lie liad taught thorn that 
attainment of heaven is not the monojioly of the great alone. 
Even a lowly person could attain heaven* if he wa.s zealous in 
following the ancient rule of moralKy. At the end of lihG rigid s 
spent on tour, the emperor was satisfi(‘d that nam in India and 


some adjoining tracts (Jambudvipa), who had hithm'lo been iin- 
associated with the gods, were now mingled with them. The iTiyal 
tours were apparently decennial. One was undertaken whiui (he 
king had been anointed ten years, and another whim lie had hci-n 
consecrated twenty years. In course of the .si^eond tour, tin* 
emperor visited the birthplace of 6akya-muni and that of a 
previous Buddha, and worshipped at th(‘se holy sjiots. 

The dominions of A^oka w ere vast, and the royal preacher must 
have soon realised that with all his zeal it would not bo jxissible 
for him alone to bring the message of Dharmn to the doors of all 
his subjects in the remotest corners of his far-flung empire. When 
he had been anointed twelve years, that is to say within two 
years of his first tour, he requisitioned the services of important 
officials like the Rajukas (probably district judges and survey 
officers), Prdde^ikas (apparently officers in provinces charged with 
revenue collection and police) and Yuktas (clerks or secretaries). 
He ordered his officers to pubhsh rescripts on morali(y and set out 
on tours every five years to give instruction in morality as well 
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as for ordinary business. The rescripts and proclamations were 
to be engraved on rocks and on existing stone pillars. New “pillars 
of morality” [dharma-stamhha) were also to be set up. These 
orders must have taxed the capacity of the officials to the utmost, 
and within a year the emperor felt the need of specdal functionaries 
whose sole business would be the promotion of religion. Accord- 
ingly, new officials, styled Dharrm-Mahdmdtras or high officers in 
charge of religion, were appointed. They were employed in the 
imperial capital as well as in the outlying towns and tribal terri- 
tories, especially on the western and north-western border of the 
empire. They busied themselves with the affairs of all sects and 
of the people in various walks of life, iiu^luding princes and princesses 
of the blood as well as j)risoner8 in jail, ordinary householders and 
their servants as well as homeless ascetics. Reporters were posted 
everywhere to keep the king informed of the doings of his officials 
and aubje(!ts. The moral uplift and the welfare of the countrj^ folk 
were specially entrusted to functionaries styled Rajukas who had 
imperial agents to guide them. Envoys went out to foreign courts 
so that people outside the emj)ire might conform to morality.-^ 
'-The old policy of chastisement of turbulent forest tribes and 
troublesome neighbours, and conquest by force of arras, was given 
up, and a new policy of peace and forbearance, of “conquest by 
morality”, was evolved. “The reverberation of the war-drum” 
{bheri ghosha) was to become “the reverberation of the law” 
{dhamma ghosha). Not content with what he did himself, the 
emperor called upon his sons and other descendants not to think 
of fresh conquest, but to take pleasure in mercy and light punish- 
ment, and regard the “conquest by raorahty” as the only true 
conquest. Here we have a complete reversal of the old policy 
pursued by the rulers of Magadha since the days of Bimbisara. 
A6oka said that his policy of dharma-vijaya met with phenomenal 
success, and he claimed to have made a spiritual conquest of the 
realms of his Hellenistic, Tamil and Ceylonese neighbours. His 
Hellenistic contemporaries were Antiochos (II, Theos of Syfia, 
261-246 B.C.), Ptolemy (II, Philadelphos of Egypt, 285-247 B.c.), 
Antigonos (Gonatas of Macedonia, 276-239 B.C.), Magas (of Gyrene, 
c. 300-258 B.c.) and Alexander (of Epirus, 272-c. 255 B.c., or, as 
some say, of Corinth, 252-c. 244 b.c.). The Maurya emperor, it 
is true, established philanthropic institutions in the realms of some 
of these princes, and Buddhism doubtless made some progress in 
western Asia and influenced later sects like the Manichaeans. But 
the Greeks apparently were not much impressed by lessons on 
non-violence. When the strong arm of A6oka, “who possessed 
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the power to punish in s])ite of ref)etitatu’e”, was withdrawn, 
the Greeks poured once more into the Rahul valley, the Ihiiijab 
and even the Gangetic region and threw all these ])rovinces into 
confusion. 

The southern missions were mon' successful. If tradition is 
to be believed, the CVvlonesc mission was headed by lVinc(‘ 
Mahendra, a son or brother of A^^oka. Dcvanaihpiya, Tissa, the 
ruler of the island kingdom, was converted and his example W'as 
followed by his subjects. Oylonesi* tradition avers that mission- 
aries W’ere sent even to Suvarna-hhunn, i c Lower Ihirriia, Sumatra 
and possibly some adjoining lands. 


Anoka’s Dharma 

In one of his inscriptions, Asoka made an opiui confession of 
his faith in the .Buddha, the Dluirma (the Buddhist doctrine) 
and the Sawjha (the Rmldhist order ol monks). Ih* called the 
Buddha Bha(javat — an epithet a})pli«‘<l by a Hindu to the object 
of his loving devotion. He went on ])ilgrimagc to IIk* jThh'S ol the 
Blessed One’s nativity and enlightenment and worshij>p(‘d at. 
the former place. He declared that whate\(r had h(‘cn spokiui by 
the Buddha, all that was quite well spoken. He took much ml crest 
in the exposition of the Buddlii.st iJitan/Ki or doctrine so that it 
might long endure. As to the Sawjhd, he kept in close touch with 
it alter his memorable visit to the Iraternity a year or so alter 
his conversion. He impressed on the clergy the. need of a correct 
exposition of the true doctrine and appointed special officers to 
busy themselves with the affairs of the Brotherhood. He also 
took steps to maintain the integrity of the (diurch and jirevent 
schism within its fold. Attempts in this direction aie also recorded 
by tradition which avers further that a (council was convened 
during his reign to compile the scrijitures. That A.4oka interested 
himself in Buddhist scriptures as well as monastic discipline is 
amply attested by contemporary records. 

But with aU his faith in Buddhism, A6oka was not intolerant 
of other creeds. He sought, it is true, to put an end to practices 
and institutions that he considered to be opiioscd to the lunda- 
mental principles of morality which, according to him, constituted 
the “essence of all religions”. But he never became an enemy 
of the Devas and the Brahraanas, or of any other religious fraternity. 
He continued to style himself the “Beloved of the Devos . Be 
condemned unseemly behaviour towards Brahmapas and showej^ 
gifts on them as well as on the Ajivikas, the foUowers of Gosala. 
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His Dharma-MaMmdtras were told to look after all sects includ- 
ing even the Nirgranthas or the Jainas. The emperor laid special 
emphasis on concourse {saimivdya) and the guarding of speech 
(vachoguti), and warned people against the evil consequences of 
using harsh language in respect of other sects. 

Though himself convinced of the truth of Buddha’s teaching, 
of the efficacy of worship at the Buddhist holy places, of the 
necessity of making a confession of faith in the Buddhist trinity, 
of keeping in close touch with the Buddhist Sangha and maintain- 
ing its solidarity, A^oka never sought to impose his sectarian 
belief on others. The prospect that he held before the people at 
large is not that of sambodhi or nirvana but of sva,rga (heaven) 
and of mingling with the Devas. Svarga could be attained by all 
people, high or low, if only they showed zeal, not in adherence 
to a sectarian dogma or the performance of popular ritual [mangala) 
but in following the ancient rule {'pordnd pakiti), namely; 

“Obedience must be rendered to mother and father, likewise 
to elders; firmness (of compassion) must be shown towards 
animals; truth must be spoken: these same moral virtues must 
be practised. 

“In the same way the pupil must show reverence to the 
master, and one must behave in a suitable manner towards 
relatives.” 

In the pillar edicts it is declared that “happiness in this world 
and in the other world is difficult to secure without great love of 
morality, careful examination, great obedience, and great fear of 
sin and great energy”. Prominence is also given, in the pillar 
edicts, to “spiritual insight”. Towards the end of his career, 
A^oka seems to have been convinced that reflection and medita- 
tion were of greater efficacy than moral regulations. But the 
need of such regulations was keenly felt by him in the first part 
of his reign. 

It was a characteristic of A^oka that he practised what he 
preached. He inculcated the virtues of compassion, liberality and 
toleration. He showed his compassion by abolishing or restricting 
the slaughter and mutilation of animals, and making arrangements 
for the healing both of men and beasts. He put a stop to the 
massacre of living creatures to make curries in the imperial kitchen, 
and discontinued the royal hunt. He abolished the sacrificial 
slaughter of animals and regulated festive gatherings (samdja) so 
as to preventjoss of life or the practice of immorality. He provided 
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medical herbs boll, for men and l„„„ animuls, Ub officers co„. 
structed reservoirs of water and ,,l,„„<.d trees and grove or fo- 
comfort of travellers. Special officd.s acre sent fronU.eadqnarlerl 
to cheek oppre.s.s,on tl.e onthn,,, p,ov.„ces iaheralitv an, I 
toleration were .shoitn by malertakn.g p,o„s tonr.s f„r the'distri- 
bution of pfts of gold to Brah,n.,n,,s as well as sfomaiag.s-, bv 
making gifts of cavc-duelhngs to nondbahllnst sec'ls and 

by the creation of special ollicax l.,r the ,hstnhnt..m of aims to all 
sects. Queens and ,,riu-es «e,'e em-oaraged to part.. i,,ale in these 
works of chanty, and at least one ol the ipiecns. Kanivr.ki, readiU 
co-operated with lier consort.. 

The reference to cavc-d»ellings alh.nls ns a ginnps,- mto another 
side of the emperor-, s activity. .\s late as the iillh ceninrv a.o . 
sojourners in Pat.alijiutra were strufk with wonder at th(‘ inii-nili- 
cence of Akika’s arctnteetural ncineveinents Tnidition credits 
him with the construction of a splendid p.ikicc besides iiuiiktous 
relic mounds, inonastencs and temples IP, is aetmdly known to 
have enlarged the si ujja of Konrdv.im.ma, a “former Hiiddlia" 
and predecessor of J^rikya-muni. lie also set up jnllars of morality 
{dharma-stambha). Modern critics are ehxiuent in their pniise (if 
the polished surface of liis columns and the line workmanshi]) of 
their crowning sculjituros. 


Asoka’s Character 

A^oka i.s one of the most remarkahk^ personalities ni the mstoiy 
of India. He w'as tireless in his exertions, and untlagging in his 
zeal — aU directed to the jiromotion of the spiritual and mond 
welfare of his people whom lie called his cliildrcn. Of his energy, 
ability and pow'cr of organisation, there is no doubt. He was 
the statesman who conducted successfully a great military cam- 
paign that led to the destruction of a powerful adversary whose 
sway extended over a vast and populous realm. He organised, a 
few years later, missions for the spiritual conquest of three conti- 
nents, and turned a local sect in the Ganges valley into a world 
religion. He preached and practised the virtues of concord, tolera- 
tion and non-violence. He eschewed mihtary conquest, not after 
defeat but after victory, and pursued a policy of gentleness and 
clemency while still possessed of the vast resources of a mighty 
empire. The generosity and forbearance of this strong man were 
only matched by his sincerity and veracity, and he describes in 
words at once truthful and straightforward the terrible misery 
that he had inflicted on the people of a hapless kingdom. The 
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example of the pious Maurya king exercised an ennobling influence 
on succeeding generations. But the ruler who turned officers of 
state into religious propagandists, abolished the royal hunt and 
jousts of arms, entrusted the fierce tribesmen of the north-western 
and southern provinces to the tender care of jucachers of morality, 
and did not rest till the sound of the war-drum was completely 
huslied and the only sound that was heard was that of religious 
discourses, certainly pursued a policy at which the great empire- 
builders who came before him would have looked askance. And 
it is not surprising that within a few years of his death the power 
that had hurled back the battalions of 8eleukos proved unequal 
to the task of protecting the country from the princelings of 
Bactria. 


The Later Imperial Mauryas 

If Puranic tradition is to be believed, the immediate successor 
of Asoka was his son Kunala. The Chronicles of Kfishmir, how- 
ever, do not name this prince and mention Jalauka as the son 
and successor of A^oka in that valley. It is not improbable that 
the Maurya emjure broke up after the deatli of A^oka, and was 
divided among his sons, one of whom inherited tlic home provinces 
and another made himself independent in the north-west. Tivara, 
the only son named in tlie inscriptions, docs not ap})ear to have 
got a sliare of the patrimony. Kunala was succeeded by his sons, 
one of whom, Bandhupalita, is known only in the Puranas, and 
another, Sampndi or Samprati, is mentioned by all our traditional 
authorities — Brahmanical, Buddhist as well as Jaina, and is repre- 
sented by the latter as a ruler of Pataliputra and Ujjain and a 
great patron of tlieir f.dth. The Puranas, however, with the 
exce})tion perhaps of the Bhdgamta, do not actually represent 
Samprati as a son of Kunala, and interpose between him and 
Kunala a number of princes amongst whom Da^aratha was 
certainly a historical figure. He ruled in Magadha shortly after 
A6oka and has left three epigraphs in the Nagarjuni Hills, Bihar 
recording the gifts of caves to the “venerable Ajivikas”. 

After Dasaratha and Samprati came 6alisuka, a princie mentioned 
in the astronomical work, the Gdrgl Samhitd, as a wicked quarrel- 
some king. “Unrighteous, although theorising on righteousness, 
he cruelly oppressed his country.” The successors of ^Mi^uka, 
according to the Puranas, were Devavarman, Satamdhanus and 
Brihadratha. The last prince was overthrown by his commander- 
in-chief, Pushyamitra, who laid the foundations of a new dynasty 
styled Suhga in the Puranas. 
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There can be no doubt that during the rule of the later Mauryas 
the empire suffered a gradual decay. The seces>ion of Kashmir 
and possibly of Berar is hinted at by Kalhaiia, the historiaii of 
Kashmir, and Kalidasa, the author of the Sanskrit ]>lay, the 
Mdlavikdgnmiitram , respectively. Towards the close of tin* third 
century b.c. the Kabul vallet was und(T a kini!; named Subha- 
gasena whose title, ‘^king of the Indians", sugt^ests that lus 
territory included the Indus valley as well. As Ins name does not 
occur in any list of the later Maurtas, lie may have belonged to 
a different family which rose to [louer m the north-west on th<' 
ruins of the Maurya empire. Eviai it lu' was comn'eti'd witii the 
Maurya line, he could not have belonued to tlie mam branch of 
the family ruling at Fatalifuitr.i. The title gncii to liim by the 
Greek historians indicates that he was an mdcj»endent ]»otentate 
and not a mere viceroy of Taxila. The disintcLM'alion o( t h<' empiri* 


invited invasions from without, and we are told by F(ti\bms that 
Antiochos 111, the Great (223-JS7 n.c ), grandson of Antiociios 11 
Theos, the contemporary of A6oka, <md iin-at-griMt-grandson ol 
Seleukos 1 Kikator, the contem])(.rar\ of ( ’haiidraLoipla Maurya, 
descended into India and received a number of (i<‘j>hants trom 
Subhagasena. If the (Jdrgl Saiahtta is to be beluw'cd, a Greek 


army penetrated even to Fatah] ultra. 

^The decline of Maurya authority is attributed by some selmlars 
to a reaction ])roiuoted by the Braiimaiias whose privileged jHisition 
is said to have been affected by the jiohey ol Asoka. Fmt tliere is 
notliing in the records of Asoka himself to suggest that he was 
an enemy of the Brahmanas. On the contrary, lie showed extreme 
solicitude for their welfare and extended his jiatronage to members 
of this community as w’cll as to JUid(Ihist>, dama,s and Ajivikas. 
One Brahmana historian, Kalhana, praises him lor his piety an 
benefactions and testifies to the friendly relations subsisting 
between one of his sons and the Jlrahmanical Hindus. Another 
Brahmana writer, Bana, applies the epithet amnja ignoble, to 
the general who overthrew Brihadratha. tlu^ last of the Imperial 
Mauryas. Certain Furaiiic writers, it is true, refer to the Mauryas 
as asuras or demons, and the Gdrgl Samhila draws T>ointed atten- 
tion to the oppressive rule of 6alisuka, but there is nothing to 
su^mest that the Brahmanas were the special victims of Maurya 
oppression, and a Brahmapa appears as the commander-in-chief 
under the last Maurya. The epithet asura, demon, or suradvish 
enemy of the gods, was applied not only to the Mauryas but to a 
persoL “beguiled by the Buddha’b But the evidence of the 
Purapas in this respect is contradicted by that of contemporary 
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inscriptions which refer to A6oka and the only one among his 
successors who has left any epigraphic record as devdnarhpiya”, 
that is, “beloved (and not enemy) of the gods”. 

The true cause of the Maurya debacle lies deeper. ASoka 
eschewed military conquest after the Kalinga war when he had 
been anointed eight years, and called upon his descendants not 
to entertain any thought of aggressive warfare. Shortly after- 
wards, even the royal hunt was abolished.j The army seems to have 
been rnostl}' inactive during the remaining part of the reign — a 
period of twenty-nine years — as the emperor himself exultingly 
declares that “in consequence of the practice of morality on his 
part, the sound of bheri, or the war-drum, had become the sound 
of morality ”. The ease with which the general Pushyamitra, accord- 
ing to the testimony of Bana, overthrew his king in the very sight 
of the troops shows that, unlike the earher kings of the dynasty 
who often took the field in person, the last of the Mauryas lost 
touch with his armed forces and ceased to command their affection, 
ilreat difficulty was also experienced in controlling the officials in 
the outlying provinces even in the days of Bindusara and A§oka. 
If tradition is to be believed, ministerial oppression had twice 
goaded tlje people of Taxila to open rebellion. The quinquennial 
and triennial anusamydna or tour of mahdmdtras (high officers) 
was specially instituted by Atoka to check this evil. But when 
his strong arm w^as withdrawn, central control apparently became 
slack. Some of the outlying provinces seceded from the empire, 
and the process of disintegration was accelerated by members of 
the imperial family, some of whom set up independent sovereignties 
while others cruelly oppressed the country. The distracted condition 
of the country emboldened the Greeks to renew their incursions. 
The final covp de grace was given by the general Pushyamitra. 



CHAPTKil Vill 

THE DISRUT'nON OF THE M\(iAl)HAN EMPIIIE ANl> INClUtSlONS 
FROM CENTRAI. A^^IA \N1) IRAN 


Successors of the Imperial Mauryas 

With the fail of the Mauryas, lialian liistory Jur tlie time i)eiug 
loses its unity. The eoiaiiiand of one hiiiRle jK»htieal aulliority 
is no longer obeyed from the snowy heiglits of the northern 
mountains to the verdant plains of Jlengal and th(- NortJi ('arnat ie. 
Hordes of foreign barbarians pour through the noiih-v\estem 
gates of the country and establish powertul kingdoms m tlan- 
dhara (North-West Frontier), Sakala (Nortlid Vntr.d Fimjah) and 
other places. The southern provinces throw oil the \ok(‘ ol Magadlia 
and rival in jiower and sjilendour the remnant of the great empire 
of the Gangetic plain. A new dynasty supplants the Mauryas in 
the Madhya-dda, or the Upper Ganges valk'y, and finds it no easy 
task to maintain its jiosition against the rush ol invasion irorn 
the south and the north-west. 

In Magadha and the neighbouring provinces the immediate 
suc(;essors of the Mauryas, according to tJie rur.inas, wvre the 
so-called ^uhgas whose sovereignty is commemorated by a liharhiit 
inscription. The 6uhgas are usually ri'garded as a Frahmana 
family belonging to the BMradvdja clan. The founder. Push- 
yamitra, is known from literature and also from a mucli dismissed 
epigraph, discovered at Ayodhya. In one famous work, the family 
to which he belonged is styled Bairnbika and not Suhga. He was 
the general of the last of the Imperial Mauryas, whom he ovcTthrevv 
in the very sight of the army. The people seem to have acqmescei 
in the change of dynasty as the later Mauryas had proved tyrannical 
and incapable of stemming the tide of Greek invasion and maintain- 
ing the prestige of the arms of Magadha. 

The dominions of the new king at first extended as far south 
as the Narmada (Narbada or Nerbudda). The north-western 
boundary seems to have been ill-defined, but tradition credits the 
house of Pushyamitra with having exercised control ds far as 
Jalandhar and Sialkot in the Punjab, Pataliputra continued to 
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be graced with the presence of the sovereign, but it had a rival 
in the city of Vidi^a, modern Besnagar in Eastern Malwa, where 
the crown prince Agnimitra held his court. 

The prince was soon involved in a war with the neighbouring 
kingdom of Vidarbha or Berar. He succeeded in defeating his 
adversary and reducing him to obedience. A more serious danger 
threatened from the north-west. The Greeks had renewed their 
incursions towards the close of the third century b.o. and a Greek 
king, Antiochos the Great of Syria, had penetrated into the Kabul 
valley and induced the Indian king Subhagasena to surrender a 
number of elephants. His example was soon followed by his son- 
in-law Demetrios, prince of Bactria, who effected extensive con- 
quests in the Punjab and the lower Indus valley. Equally brilliant 
achievements are attributed to a later king, Menander. The w^ar- 
like activities of the Greeks are alluded to by Patanjali, Kalidasa 
and the author of the Gdrgl Samhitd. We are told that the “ viciously 
valiant barbarians” besieged Saketa in Oudh and Madhyamika 
near Chitor and threatened Pataliputra itself. The tide of invasion 
w^as arrested and prince Vasuraitra, son of Agnimitra, inflicted a 
defeat on the Yavanas on the banks of the Sindhu, either the 
Indus or some stream in Central India. The grandfather of the 
victorious prince signalised the triumph of his arms by the success- 
ful performance of two horse-sacrifices. These rites had a double 
significance. On the one hand they proclaimed the rise of a new 
empire on the ashes of Mauryan hegemony, which w^as successful 
in defending Arydvarta against the barbarian outcastes of the 
frontiers. On the other hand they heralded the dawn of a new 
Brahmapical movement which reached its climax in the spacious 
days of the Guptas. 

Pushyamitra died after a reign of thirty-six years, according to 
the Purapas (c. 187-151 B.c. according to the system of chronology 
adopted in these pages). He was succeeded by his son Agnimitra. 
This prince is the hero of a famous drama by India’s greatest 
playwright, Kalidasa. After him the history of the dynasty became 
obscure. Vidi^a, modern Besnagar in Eastern Malwa, continued 
to be a great political centre, and its princes had diplomatic 
relations with the Greek potentates of the borderland. But the 
power of the family gradually weakened, and in the end the ruler 
of the line became a puppet in the hands of his Brahmapa minister, 
like the Childerics and Chilperics of Western Europe in the hands 
of their Carolingian Mayors of the Palace. Eventually the 
ministerial family, known as Kapva, assumed the purple under 
Vasudeva (c. 75 b.o.), but permitted the fainiant kings of the 
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Auriga dynasty to continue to rule in obscurity in a corner 
of their former dominions. In or about 40-30 B.c. botli the l^uhgas 
and the Ka^ivas were swejit away by a southern power, and the 
province of Eastern Malwa. where stood the metropolis of Vidii^a was 
eventually absorbed within the dominions of the conqueror. Princes 
with names ending in Mitra, and possibly connected wdth the 
J^iihgas and Kanvas, seemed to have exercised sway in Magadha 
and the Ganges-Jumna valley till the Scythian conquest. 


The Satavahanas 


The southern jiotentato who put an end to the rule of the 
i^uhgas and the Kanvas is described in the Ihnanas as an Andhra, 
a name applied to the people of the Ti^lugu-speaking tract at the 
mouth of the Godavari and the Krishna. In contemporary 
epigraphio records, however, kings of this line are invariably 
referred to as Sritavrihana and a ‘'district, of the Satavahanas” 
has been proved to lie in the ixaghbourhood of Pellary in the 
Kanarese area of the Madras Presidiaicy. The memory of the 
dynasty lingers in the story of the king Salivahana famous in 
Indian folk-lore. This h^gendary hero seems to have appropriated 
to himself the glorious deeds of several dist.inguishc<l m(‘mb(;rs of 


a long line of emperors of the Deccan. 

The founder of the family was Simuka, but the man w'ho rai.sed 
it to eminence was his son or nejihew I^ritakarni 1. 'Fhe latter allied 
himself with the jiowerful Maharathi chieftains of the w^estern Deccan, 
and signalised his ai^cession to power by the performance of the 
horse-sacrifice. Some time after his death, the Satavahana power 
seems to have been submerged beneath a wave of Scythian invasion. 
But the fortunes of the dynasty were restored by Gautamiputra 
^atakarni, who took pride in calhng himself the destroyer of the 
gakas (Scythians), Yavanas (Greeks) and Pahlavas (ParGiians). 
Gautamiputra built up an empire that extended from in 

the north to the Kanarese country in the south. His son, Vasishthi- 
putra Pulumayi, ruled at Pratishthana or Paithan on the banks 
of the Godavari, now situated in the Aurangabad district of the 
Nizam’s dominions. Two other cities, Vaijayanti (in North Kanara) 
and Amaravati (in the Guntur district), attained eminence m the 
Satavahana period. A king named Vasishthiputra Satakarpi who 
mav have been a brother of Pulumayi, married the daugditer of 
the contemporary gaka satrap (viceroy) Rudradarnan I, but this 
did not prevent the latter from inflicting crushmg defeats on his 
southern relation. The power of the Satavahanas revived under 
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Sri Yajna Satakarni, but lie was the last great prince of the line, 
and after him the empire began to fall to pieces like the Bahmani 
kingdom of a later age. 

The most important among the succeeding powers in the Deccan 
were the Abhiras and the Vakatakas of Nasik and Berar in Upper 
Maharashtra, the Ikshvakus and the Salahkayanas of the Krishna 
and West Godavari districts, the Pallavas of Kanctii (near Madras) 
and the Kadambas of Vaijayanti or Banavasi in North Kanara. 


Kharavela of Kalihga 

The earlier Sataviihana empire had a formidable rival in the 
kingdom of Kalihga, which had thrown off the yoke of Magadha 
some time after the death of A^oka and risen to greatness under 
Kharavela, a prince ol’ remarkable vigour and ambition. Kharavela 
defied or rescued Satakarni, probably the first of that name, and 
humbled the i)ride of Magadha, then under a prince who has been 
identified with Brihas])a.timitra. Brihaspati is, in the opinion of 
some scholars, the same as Piishyamitra, but the theory lacks 
plausibility. The Kahhga king is also credited with having pushed 
his southern conquests beyond the Godavari. His career was 
meteoric^, and after his death his empire vanished as quickly as 
it had risen. 


The Tamil Country 

The far south of India beyond the Venkata Hills, known as the 
Tamil or Dravida country, was parcelled out among many States 
of which three w^ere important, namely, Chola, Paiidya and Kerala. 
The Cholas o(;cupied the present Tan j ore and Trichinopoly districts 
with some adjoining areas, and showed great military activity in 
the second century b.o. A Chola prince, Elara, conquered Ceylon, 
and many anecdotes have been preserved which testify to his 
strong sense of justice. The Papdyas excelled in trade and learning. 
They occupied the districts of Madura and Tinnevelly with portions 
of South Travancore. A Pandya king sent an embassy to the 
Roman emperor, Augustus, in the first century b.o. To the north 
and west of the Pandyas lay the Kerala country embracing 
Malabar, Cochin and North Travancore. 


Renewed Incursions of the Greeks 

The political disintegration of India after the Great Maury as 
invited invasions from without, and we have already referred to 
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etna. The Syrian empire, once su powerful imdcr Sclenkos was 
now seriously weakened by the sece's,,.,, „f Parlhic and B wlria 
which were torn from the Selenkidan dominions hv satraps who 
revo^^ted and asserted their independence, .t„d i, was f,.,,, , tee 
rebelhous provinces that fresl, mvadeis .s„oope,l ,|own upon the 
smihng plains of tlic Punjab ' 

At &st Bactria showed the ere, .test adiuH. I.em.diios, son 
of Euthydemos, king of Baclna, rcdnc<.,l to snhnnssion a. con- 
siderable portion of Afghanistan, llic Punjal, ,,|,d Smd, and fom„|ed 
or embellished cities in the con(|ncred tcniloiies uln.li bore Ins 
own name and pos,sil,ly that ol I, is f,thcr. Knt a rival appeared 
in Eukratides, who made himself ma.slcr of (he Indian hordeilaiid, 
leaving to his antagonist the ]irc(arion.s tenure ot .some province.s 
in the interior. A later king, .Menander o.s'l 
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to the house of Demetrios, reigned gloriously id Srdv:il;i (Eutliynioflia 
or Euthydemia), identified with inod(‘rii Si.1lko< m tJie runjiib. 
His dominions may have included the K.ijaui forrilorv in the 
North-West wdiere an inscrijition daled in the lifth year of fiis 
reign has been discovered naamtly il(‘ is crcdibsl with fiaving 
pushed his arms beyond the river licas Anothi'r kmL^ Anlialkiiias, 
ruled at Taxila (near Rawalpindi) in Gandbara and sent an embassy 
to the court of Vidi^a. Some of these later fhi'ck yirinees and 
members of their court succumbed to the inlluenee of their environ- 
ment and became adherents of Buddhism or of Vaishnavism. ftreek 
political power in parts of Afghanistan and the Indus valley was 
soon threatened by the Parthians led by Mithradales T, a con- 
temporary of Eukratides w^ho ruled in the second century ii c. In 
the first century a.d. all vestige of Greek rule seems to have dis- 
appeared from the Punjab as well as the borderland. The last 
knowm Greek king w'as Hermaios, who soon made w^^iy for the 
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founders of the Parthian and Kushan monarchies to the south 
of the Hindukush. 


The Sakas and Parthians 

Tlie foreign conquerors who supplanted the Greeks in north-west 
India belong to three main groups, namely, ^aka, Pahlava or 
Parthian, and Yue-chi or Kushan. The Sakas were displaced 
from their home in Central Asia by the Yue-chi and were forced 
to migrate south. We are told by Chinese annalists that the Saka 
king went south and ruled in Ki-j)in, which about this time probably 
corresponded to the territory drained by some of the northern 
tributaries of the Kabul river. They are found settled in southern 
Afghanistan in the time of Isidore of Charax, probably about the 
beginning of the Christian era, and the territory they occupied came 
to be known as ^akasthana, modern Sistan. Gradually they 
extended their sway to the Indus valley and Western India, which 
came to be styled Scythia by Grc(‘k mariners and geographers 
in the first and second centuries a.d. In the first century after 
Christ part of this territory had already fallen into the hands 
of the Parthians. Inscriptions and coins disclose the names of 
many Scytho-Parthian kings and provincial governors. One of 
the earhest among these rulers was Maues, Moa or Moga, who 
was acknowledged as their suzerain by the governors of Chukslia 
near Taxila. Maues seems to have been followed by Azes I, 
Azilises and Azes II, after whom the sovereignty of the Indian 
borderland passed into the hands of Gondophernes, a Partliian. 
Some scholars attribute to Azes I the foundation of that reckoning 
commencing 58 b.c. which afterwards came to be known as the 
Vikrama Samvat, but the matter cannot be regarded as certain. 
Indian tradition ascribes to it an indigenous origin. It was handed 
down by the Malava tribe, and in the post-Gupta period came 
to be associated with the great Vikramaditya, the destroyer of 
the Sakas. 

With one of the kings named Azes was associated a ruler named 
Spalirises who seems to have reigned in Southern Afghanistan 
and to have been a successor of King Vonones. The identity of this 
Vonones with any king of the imperial line of Arsakes must remain 
a baffling problem. The 6aka-Pahlava kings ruled over an empire 
that embraced several provinces. The governors of these adminis- 
trative units were known as satraps (Kshatrapa) or great satraps 
{MaMJeshatrapa), One of these satrapal families ruled in Kapi^a 
near the junction of the Ghorband and Panjshir rivers in Afghanistan, 
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another near T.'ixila in the Western l^injal), a third at Mathura in tlie 
Jumna valley, a fourth in the upper Ihrean aiul a liftii at Ujjain 
in Malwa. The satrajis ef the upiuT Derran and pait ef Westt'rn 
India belonged to the Kshaharfita raet\ ]>rohahly a braneh of the 
Sakas. Tliey carved out a ]iniu ipalit v on liu' ruins of the early 
Satavahana empire and attained iiieat power under Xaiiapana Ihit 
they were finally overthrown hy < JaulaniTputra Sat.ikarni who r('- 
stored the fallen fortunes of llie Satavahana f.iniil\. T!ie satraps of 
Ujjain traced thtar des(‘ent from tlie lord [srdnnn] Ohashtana, the 
Tiastanes of Ptolemy the geoi!:ra])h(‘t . Itudradaman, grandson ot 
Chashiana, ruled froui about a d I JO to IbO, and was one ol the 
greatest Saka rulers of ancient India lie entered into a matrimonial 
alliaiK'e with the Satavahana dynasty, but tin.'' did not jireviuit. him 
from inflicting defeats on his southern neighb(Hir It his court poet 
is to be bclii'ved his sway e.\t.(*nded trom the Koiilvan in th(‘ south 
to Sind and Marwar in the north. The successoi'> of Rudradaman 
were not so strong as he was. Internal lends wer<‘ common Power 
gradually fell into the hands of tlie Abhira (Incllaiii'' 1 la; death- 
knell of satrapal rule in Mfdwa and Kathiawar w.i'' sounde<l when 
a new indigenous empire rose in the (langes vall(\ in the iourth 
century a.o. and the arms of Samudra (kipta and < h.india (.upta 
II svvejit through the tableland of Malwa .uid itooived 8aka and 
Abhira in eommon ruin. 


Fall of the Parthians and the Kushan Conquest 
Long before the final eataslro),he ll.nf ulti.n.aely o'ert,ook Ihe 
satrapal lino of Ch.ashUna, the Saka-l-ahl.ua 
north-west had pas.se<l through vicissitn.le, of atiothcr kind. 
Gondophernes, who had |irobably sueeeeded 1 1 on the nnpenal 

throne of the north-west, had a eheipK-rcd .'areer, Nininsmatic 
evidence points to the, wide exieiit of hi. sway and In.s leaning 
tov/ards Indian culture. Tradition associates Ins name with that 

7the Christian apostle St. Thomas. He di.s --t 

loft to his successors a stable government. care > 
temporary Greek mariner that Partliian prince.s m Hie I. Uer ha 
oHCXst century a.p. were constantly Mnvnig each oilier out. 

iU vu“ i”— ..t ■I-; 

tlieir .nc.str.il abode on tbo Cliincso It""'"'' '" , e of 

1 ffiod ihe Oxus valley, were not slow to take advantage oi 
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Kadphises I, head of the Kushan (Kusana) section of the horde. 
Kadphises attacked the Parthians, took possession of Ki-pin and 
Kabul and became complete master of the Indian borderland. 
Copper coins of Kujula bearing a remarkable resemblance to Roman 
denarii, particularly to the Constantia type of the emperor Claudius 
(a.d. 41-54), j)rove that he ruled not earlier than the middle of the 
first century a.d. A terminus ad quern is probably fixed by the 
Chinese reference to the Yue-chi occupation of Kabul or some 
territory in its neighbourhood before a.d. 92. 

The successor of Kieu-tsieu-k’io or Kujula Kadphises was 
Yen-kao-chen or Vima Kadphises (II) of the coins. The new king is 
credited by Chinese aimalists with the conquest of the Indian interior, 
where he set up a governor to rule in his name. He became a convert 
to Saivisin and proclaimed himself as Mahihara on his coins. The 
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wealth and prosperity of his dominions are illustrated by the fine 
gold coins that were issued under his orders. Ambassadors from 
India presented their credentials to the Roman emperor Trajan 
(a.d. 98-117). They may have arrived from the Kushan court, 
but it is uncertain whether they were sent by Kadphises TI or a 
later king, Kanishka. 

Kanishka 1 

Kanishka is usually regarded as a successor of Vima Kadphises 
(Kadphises II). To him‘*is attributed by many scholars the founda- 
tion of the ^aka era of a.d. 78. This era is the only Indian reckoning 
traditionally ascribed to a Saka potentate, and Kanishka is the 
only Scythian king known to have established an era, that is to 
say, his regnal reckoning was continued by his successors for 
several generations, and was thus transformed into an era. Kanishka 
was no doubt a Kushan and not strictly speaking a Saka, but 
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the latter designation was used in India m a wide sense to inOiidi' 
all kindred tribes. Chinese historians nd'er to a famous eontlict 
between a Kushan king and tlu^ ttreat iteneral l\in-eliao in the 
last quarter of the first <'enturv A.r>. The view iicld by eertain 
scholars is that the Kushan antagonist ot Pan-ehao was Kadphises 
IT. No such event is, however, associated with Ven-kao-chen or 
Kadphises II by (diinese annalists On the otlua- liand Kanishka, 
whose name W'as not known to the ofticial historians of (Uiina, 
certainly came into conflict with that eounlrv and HiiuMi Tsang 
speaks of one or more (■hinese hostages detained at. his court If 
Kanishka was the contemporary of Pan-diao the .ascription to him 
of the 6aka era cannot bo regarded as untenable 'Phe rival theory 
which makes Kadphises II the founder of the era and plaei's 
Kanishka in the se(‘ond quarter of the second century a o. fads 
to explain why in the time of Kadphises 11 his own reckoning is 
not used in the metropoht,an territory, and why no era commencing 
from the second century a.d. is alluded to by later writers including 
al-Biruni. The fame of Kanishka and his line wais still green in the 
days of the Khivan scholar, who gives a list of Indian eras, and it 
is difficult to believe that a reckoning eommeiicing from the second 
century a.d., if really founded by Kanishka and perpetnated bv 
his descendants, escaped his notice. 

Recording to Hiuen Tsang the great enqiin^ over uhich Kanishka 
exercised his swav had ito ca,.il.al at l‘nru,sl,a,,,.ra er I>osliawar. 
Epigranhic evidence i.oiii(s to the inclusion within ins ih.niiniona 
of the wide expanse of territory from Gandliara and Sue Viiiar 
to Oudli and Benares, Tiie inclusion of Krishmir is lestihed to 
bv Kalhana, and clashes with the rulers of Kakela and 1 atalipiitra 
are vouched for by other writers. As already stat.ed, t,l,e ptlsruu 
Hiuen Tsans refers to a war with Olima in the course of « iieli 
the Kushan kins; obtained some initial sucee.sses in eastern furkeslan 
But he was unable to make inueh impression on Ins mighty nort.h. n 
neighbour. The nortti alone, according to tradition, remained 

"TuUtfs not as a conqueror that Kanishka is d.ieHy rememhered 
by posterity. His chief title to fame rests on his monuments and 
on the patronage he extended to the rehg.on of bakya-nmiu. The 
celebratL chaitya that he constructed at Pesliawar excited i . 
wonder and admiration of traveUers dowm to a late period, and 
the famous sculptures executed under his orders include ,i life- 
size statue of the king himself. In Buddhist ec,cle.smstiea history 
his name is honoured as that of the prince who summoned a great 
council to examine the Buddhist scriptures and prepare commentaries 
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on them. Inscriptions and coins bear eloquent testimony to the 
king’s zeal for the religion of the Buddha. That his association with 
it dated from the beginning of his reign is possibly proved by the 
Peshawar Casket Inscriptions. Among the celebrities who graced his 
court the most eminent was perhaps A^vaghosha, philosopher, poet, 
and dramatist, who wrote the Biiddha Charita and other books. 


Successors of Kanishka I 

Kanishka’s rule lasted for twenty-three years. His immediate 
successor was Vasishka, who had a short reign and was succeeded 
by Huvishka. The empire of Huvishka was not less extensive than 
that of the traditional patron of A^vaghosha. It may have spread 
farther to the west, as a record of his reign has been unearthed 
at Wardak to the west of Kabul. Mathura was now a great centre 
of Kushan power and it was adorned with monuments by Huvishka 
as the city of Peshawar had been embellished by the greatest of 
his predecessors. For some time Huvishka had apparently a 
colleague or rival in Kanishka of the Ara inscription, who is 
described as a son of Vajheshka, possibly the same as Vasislika, 
and receives in addition to the titles of great king, the king of kings, 
son of heaven {devapuira) assumed by his predecessors, the novel 
title of Kaisara, “Caesar”. In Kalhapa’s Chronicle we have a 
reference to the rule of “Hushka, Jushka and Kanishka”, appar- 
ently identical with Huvishka, Vajheshka and his son. They 
were the reputed founders of three cities in Kashmir named after 
them. Kanishka of this passage may have reference to the pre- 
decessor of Vasishka, but it is more probable that the king referred 
to by Kalhapa is identical with his namesake mentioned in the 
Ara inscription. 

The last great Kushan king was Vasudeva I, who ruled from 
about the year 67 to 98 of the Kanishka era. Most of his inscriptions 
have been found at or near Mathura, and his coins usually bear the 
god Siva and rarely any Iranian deity. It is not improbable that 
he gradually lost touch with the north-western provinces. The 
decline of the Kushan power in the north-west was hastened by 
the rise of the Sassanian dynasty of Persia. In the third century 
A.D. we find references to four separate kingdoms all dependent on 
the Yue-chi. This possibly suggests territorial disintegration 
though the nominal suzerainty of the “Son of Heaven” may have 
continued to be acknowledged by all these states. The rule of the 
Kushans in part of the Jumna valley seems to have been supplanted 
by that of the Nagas. The latter are represented as ruling over 
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Mathura, Padmavati {Padam Pawaya) and a few otlier ])laees 
in Mid-India contemporaneously with tlie Ouptas of Prayaga 
(Allahabad), Saketa (Oudh) and Mayadha (South Bihfir). About 
the middle of the fourth century a.d. tlic Nagas were reduced to 
subjection by the Gupta emperors. Tlie "Son of Heaven " continued 
to rule in diminished glory over an obscure (‘oruer of the Indian 
borderland where he soon felt the irresistible luiglit of Gupta 
arms. 



CHAPTER IX 


nVJLlSATlON IN THE ICKA OF MAUllYAN IMPEUIALTSM AND OF 
(JRAECO-SOYTHTAN INVASIONS (r. 324 T? 0. — A.T), 320) 

Forms of Government 

In the period under review we have for the first time in the history 
of tins country great empires extending from the Ilindiikusli to the 
valleys of the Godavari and the Krislina. It will, however, be a 
mistake to think that tlie imperial or even the ordinary monarchical 
system was the only form of government known to the people 
of the age. Greek observers referring to the activities of the 
overseers who “ enquire into and superintend all that goes on in 
India” add that “they make report to the king or, where the 
state is without a king, to the magistrates”. Thus non -monarchical 
states governed by their own magistrates flourished side by side 
with territories ruled by kings. Arrian makes distinct mention 
of self-governed cities. Towards the end of our period the existence 
of autonomous tribal governments is proved by numismatic 
evidence. Such states are usually referred to as ganas, although 
the designation sanglui is also known. 

But monarchy was in this, as in all ages, in this country, the 
prevailing form of government. A remarkable feature of the 
period is the association in maii}^ parts of India of a prince of 
the blood or an alhcd chieftain with the titular or real head of the 
government as eo-ordinatc ruler or subordinate colleague. Such 
a prince was often called yuvardja or yuva-niahdrdja (crown prince 
or junior king). Sometimes he was honoured with full regal titles. 
In the literature on polity this type of rule was known as dvairdjya 
or diarchy. 

Ideas of Kingship 

Ideas of kingship underwent a change during the period. At 
the commencement of the age a king W'^as considered to be a mere 
mortal, though a favoured mortal, the beloved of the deities. 
Thus Ai^oka referred to himself and his forebears as devdnampiya, 
the beloved of the gods. The Greeks, however, introduced titles hke 
the “divine king”, the “god-like queen”, etc. In the early centuries 
124 
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of the Christian era a Parthian king took the title of Jtevavrafa 
an epithet applied to an epie hem. the son of river .'oddess’ 
and also to Karttikeya, tlio god of aar. I'ln. Ku.d.an ctnperor; 
^opted the still more sign, fi,. am i ule olh/nv/rntm, -.Son oflleaven ”, 
The deification of rulers was clearly on ,l,e «ai aceomph.dnncn,, 
and ideas of diMiie kingship tumid favour e.sp,v,al!v in tracts which 
came under foreign infhience. tdreek .,n,l ('lunese nillueuee is 
clearly discernible m tlie tdlt^ ot drrapnim 

Kings, even those who jireceded tiie Sex (hum ‘ Soils oi Heaven " 
were no puppets. They liad iisnallx al (l,<..r disposal poverliil 
standing armies and the material m.someos ol xast. kingdoms and 
empires over which thex ])n>sKh d I’lom the obserx at ions ol 
Greek WTiters and tlie actual ri'cnrds id the leigns t)l < liandragujtta, 
Asoka, Khara\ela, (rautamijmtra and manx olhm' rulers, it. i.s 
clear that kings oltmi led tin' troops in person to the battlefield. 
They also administered jiistiei*, issued ivs< npts, made impfirlaiit 
appointments, granted nniission of laves and took a large share 
in the ordinary work of civil goxernment d’hey g( nerallx held 
in their hands the main strings of jKthex Ibilers with sm h lowers 
and resources cannot lie K'garded as Inmti'd moiiarchs ot the 
type with which the modm'ii wnrld is iainihar Ahwert luT'ss it 
is a mistake to consider Hindu kings of the age iis absolute desjiots. 
There was a body of ancient rules which even th(‘ most masterful 
of the rulers of the period viewed with I'esjKct 'I he jieople w'ere 
an important element {prakriti) of the slat(‘ Tiny wen* kiok ‘d 
upon as children (prajd) for whose wi'llare the lu'iid of tlu' state was 
responsible, and to wliom he owed a d(‘bt whidi could only be 
discharged by good government. 'There was a e(‘rtain amount of 
decentralisation notabl}' in Hk* sjiherivs ol local goxernment, legisla- 
tion and administration of justice in the rural areas d'he rxistence of 
autonomous communities, urban and rui’al, jiolitieal and (*eonomie, 
social and religious, put a limit, in normal times, on the exei’cisc 
of authority by the supi-eme executive. Lastly, there was usually 
at imperial head-quarters, and also at the chief centres of jirovineial 
government, a body of ministers {mantn parishad, raafi mchiva) 
who had a right to lie consulted esjiecially at tinu'S of emergency. 


Literature on Polity 

For a detailed riicord of the administrative arrangements of the 
period we have to look mainly to three classes of evidence, namely, 
inscriptions, accounts of Greek and Roman observers, notably 
Mogasthenes, and hterature on polity styled Rdja^tra ot Artha^ira. 
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Treatises on polity are often found embedded in legal or Purapic 
collections. But a few exist as independent works. The most 
famous among these is the Arthaidstra attributed to Kautilya, 
the traditional minister of Chandragupta Maurya. The Arthaidstra 
certainly existed before Bana (seventh century a.d.) and the 
Nandi Sutra of the Jainas (not later than the fifth century A.D.). 
But it is doubtful if in its present shape it is as old as the time 
of the first Maurya. Reference to ChinapaUa, China silk, a com- 
modity often mentioned in classical Sanskrit hterature, points 
to a later date, as China was clearly outside the horizon of the 
(‘arly Mauryas, and is unknown to Indian epigraphy before the 
Nagarjunikonda inscriptions. Equally noteworthy is the use of 
Sanskrit as the official language, a feature not characteristic of 
the Maurya period. A date as late as the Guj)ta period is, however, 
precluded by the absence of any referencje to the denarius in the 
sections dealing with weights and coins. Quito in keeping with 
this view is the reference to the ArthuMstra contained in the 
Jaina canonical works that were reduced to writing in the Gupta 
age. 


Maurya Administration 

The administrative history of the epoch is best studied under 
two heads, namely, Maurya administration and the system pre- 
vaihng in the days of their Indian and Graeco-Scythian successors. 

As already stated, the Maurya king did not lay claim to divine 
rank. A^oka looked upon his people as his children and assigned 
their care to his officers just as a mother does to skilful nurses. 
The idea of government paternalism persists in these expressions. 
In one record he declared that whatever effort he was making was 
intended to discharge the debt which he owed to hving beings. 
The Kautillya Artha^dstra, which in its present shape may be 
post-Mauryan but which uses older material, declares that “what- 
ever pleases himself the king shall not consider as good, but whatever 
pleases his subjects he shall consider as good.” The king is also 
advised to show fatherly kindness to his people. 

The powers of the king were extensive. We have it on the 
authority of Megasthenes that the king took part in war and the 
administration of justice. While listening to causes he did not 
suffer himself to be interrupted even though the time arrived for the 
massage of his limbs. Appointments to the most important offices 
were made by the ruler himself and the same authority often laid 
down the broad lines of policy and issued rescripts and codes of 
regulations {idsana, dharmaniyama) for the guidance of his officers 
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officials by an army of secret reporters and itinerant judftes, and 
communication witli them nas Kept by a netivork of ^ads 
marked with pillars at every ten sladta 

It WM impossible for a single indo idnal to support (he Allantean 
load of administration. The king Inul the a.ssistanee of u eouneil 
of advisers styled the Panshad or tlu' mautn panshad, w lu) were 
speciaUy consulted in times of emer^reiuy . ^u‘re also bodies 

{nikdya) of trained officials who looked after the ordmarx allairs 
of the realm. Greek writers refer to tlirei* imjuulant eLs.ses of 
officers, styled distnet officials (Agronomoi), city eomnll^^loners 
(Astynomoi) and a third body who had the care ol military affairs. 
In the inscriptions ol Akika we have refiTcnees to Kajahas and 
Pradedikas, charged with the widfare of Jdnapadas or eountrx' 
parts and Pradedas or districts, Mahdmdiras or higii oflieers ehargi'd 
with the admuiist rations of cities [Nagala Vnjohdluka) and sundr^' 
other matters, and a host of minor olfieials nuiuding ck'i ks (} uta], 
scribes (Li'jnkara) and re])ort(‘rs (Patircdaka). d'iie Arthaddstra 
mentions the official designations Mahdmdtra, Yu Ida, etc. It refers 
to the highest officers as the (ighteen iirthas, the eliiii' amongst 
whom were the Manirin (eliud minister), Purohda (high jaiest), 
Yuvardja (heir-apparent) and Sendpali (eommandm-m-ehief). 
Another important class of officials mentioned in the liU ra-fnrc on 
poht}" are the or supcriiitendi'iits in eharg” ol the various 

departments of the state. Officials were a})]Knnted irrc'sjiecti - e 
of caste, creed or nationality. Vaidyas and evi'ii Yaranas were 
admitted to the highest officios of th(^ state. 

At the head of the judiciary stood the king liimself But there 
were special tribunals of justice, both in cities and the country 
parts, presided over by Alahdmdlras and Uajuka^ Greek writers 
refer to judges who listened to the cases of fon igners. i^etty 
cases in villages w^ere doubtless decided by the headman and the 
village elders. A^oka seems to have introduced many reforms in 
judicial administration and procedure. While presm-ving a c(*rtain 
amount of uniformity he is said to have allowed considiTable 
discretion to the Rajukas so that thc^y could dischargi* their duties 
unperturbed. Judges in the outlying provinci's do not appear to 
have done their work to the satisfaction of the ernjieror. Greek 
writers testify to the severity of the penal code, and the emperor 
admits in some of his inscriptions that in Kahhga individuals 
suffered from arbitrary imprisonment and torture. To check 
maladministration in this and other outlying areas the emperor 
or his viceroys sent forth in rotation every five or three years such 
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officers as were of mild and temperate disposition and regard! ui 
of the sanctity of life. 

The army was often led by the king himself. Chandragupta 
personally undertook the campaign against the generals of Alex- 
ander, and A^oka was an eye-witness of the terrible carnage in 
Kalihga. It is only in the days of the last Maurya that we find 
a sendpati overshadowing the king and transferring to Jiimself 
the allegiance of the troops. The array of Chandragupta, according 
to Pliny, included 600,000 foot soldiers, 30,000 cavalry, and 
9,000 c]ej)fiants, besides chariots. The protection of the king's 
person was entrusted to an amazonian bodyguard of armed women. 
Tlie fighting forces were under the supervision of a governing 
body of thirty divided into six boards of five members each. 
Each of these boards was responsible for one of tlie following de- 
partments, namely, the navy, transport and commissariat, the in- 
fantry, the cavalry, the chariots and the elephants, id^n military 
as well as judicial affairs A6oka must have introduced great in- 
novations. He deprecated wars and abolished even hunting. In 
one of his inscriptions he declares exultingly that tliroughout his 
dominions the sound of the war-drum had become the sound of 
dJtarma (religious discourse). It would have been a miracle if the 
army could have preserved its morale and efficiency under such 
circumstances. 

The cost of civil and military administration even at the centre 
must have been enormous. The chief sources of revenue from 
villages mentioned in an inscription of A^oka are the bhdga and 
the bali. The bhdga was the king’s share of the produce of the 
soil, which w^as normally fixed at one-sixth, though in special 
cases it w'as raised to one-fourth or rediK'od to one-eighth. Bali 
is explained by commentators as an extra impost levied on special 
tracts for the subsistence of certain officials. According to Greek 
writers, hiisbandmen paid, in addition to a fourth part of the 
produce of the soil, a land tribute because “all India is the property 
of the Crown and no private person is permitted to own land”. 
Originally bali may have had reference to this land tribute. Taxes 
on land wnre collected by the Agronomoi who measured the land 
and superintended the irrigation works. Other state-dues included 
cattle from herdsmen and tribute and prescribed services from 
those engaged in the trades. In urban areas the main sources of 
revenue were birth and death taxes, fines and tithes on sales. The 
distinction between taxes levied in rural and fortified areas [rdshtra 
and durga) is indicated in the Arlhaidstra, which refers to certain 
high revenue functionaries styled the samdhartri and the scmnidhdtri. 
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No such ojQ&cials are, however, mentioned in the known Manrva 
inscriptions. Greek writers on the other hand, in dt'senbin^ the 
seventh caste of Indian society which consisted of the kind's 
councillors and assessors refer distinctly to treasurers of tlie state or 
superintendents of the treasury. 

A considerable part of the revenue was .spent on the army. 
The artisans, too, accordini!; to Diodoros, rc'-eivi'd inainlenaiu'c 
from the imperial e.vehequer. Thev made armour for the troops, 
and constructed implements for husbandmen and others. The 
services of some of them must iiave been napiisitioned lor 
the construction of the woodiai ramjiarts and towcu's encircling the 
city of Patoliputra, and the splendid palac(‘s which excelled in 
magnificence the stately n'gal ediiices of Susa and lu-batana. d’o 
them we owe also the s])l(‘ndid moiKtlillis and other monuimmts 


of the time of A^oka. 

Herdsmen and hunters rec-(‘i\('d an allowance o( grain from the 
state in return tor (hearing tli(‘ land ol wild beasts and fowls. 
Another class which Ixmetitod Irom tin* royal bounty were tlie jihihi- 
sophers, among whom w(Te indudi'd as well us 

(ascetics). Vast sums wen* also s|>ent tor irrigation and otlu'r 
works of public utility. Tlic most tamous oi the irrigation works 
of the early Maurya period is the. Siidar^ana lake ol Kathiawar, 
constructed by Tushyagupta the. \aiA\a, an oilicer oi tlic founder 
of the dynasty, and provided with sujiplemeiital ehaniu'is by the 
Yavamrdja Tushaspha in the da.ys of the emperor AAoka. Loads 
furnished with milestones had already been (oiist,nict.(*.d by tlie 
officials of the tirst Maurya. These were provided with shady groves 
and wells by his famous grandson. Tla^ latter also built hospitals 


both for men and other living creatures 

For the efficient administration of their Huge empiric the. Mauryas 
divided their dominions into provinces subdivided int.o districts 
caUed dlidra, vishaya and ])erliaps also pradrsa. h.ach ot the 
provinces was placed under a, viceroy or governor who was cither 
I prince of the blood or an official ol Ihc crown. In one case and 
perhaps in several others, the local ruler or -‘.'"•"■f '’■f " ; 

title of raid, which is normally ind.cative of leudatory rank. Jim 
slstem of hereditary officials does not seem to have <.ome m .o 
Ise in the early period, at lea,st in the provmce “ 

Kathiawar. The assuinjition of the title ol raja )y r a « ’ 

fnd* the grant of autonomy to tlic Kajukas in the days of yoka 
ultimately let loose centrifugal forces which must have helped 
hi the dismemberment of the empire. In the early Maurya period, 
hoievet efficient control over the provincial governors was 


F 
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maintained in various ways. With the princely viceroys were 
associated a number of high officers {mahdmdtras) who received 
orders from the sovereign. The work of erring Tnahdmdtras in certain 
areas was supervised by special officers sent periodically from the 
metropolis. There was, besides, a host of secret emissaries of the 
central government (ephors, episkopoi, pativedakas) who enquired 
into and superintended all that went on in India and made reports 
to the emperor. Ai^oka gave special directions to the reporters that 
they were to report to him the affairs of the people at any time 
anywhere “while he was eating, in the harem, in the inner apartment, 
at the cow- pen, in the palanquin or in the park”. 

' It may be thought that the all-embracing activities of the Maurya 
' imperial government left little room for popular initiative or 
self-government. Nevertheless it is a fact that autonomous 
communities did exist, in Maurya India, and classical writers make 
distinct mention of self-governed cities. Important affairs of the 
metropolis itself were conducted by a commission of thirty members 
divided, like the governing body of the defence forces, into six 
boards of five members each. There was a small committee to 
look after each of the following departments, namely, the mechanical 
arts, foreign residents, registration of births and deaths, sales, 
exchanges, weights and measures, supervision of manufactured 
articles, and collection of tithes on sales. Officers in charge of 
the city {nagarddhyaksha, nigamapradhdna) find mention in 
Indian literature. The KmUllya ArthaSdstra says in the chapter 
dealing with the examination of government servants that each 
department shall be officered by several heads {bahumukhya)^ 
and that the adhyaksha, or chief executive officer of a department, 
shall carry on his work in company with four other officials. The 
Nagaraka or the Town Prefect, whose duties are described in a 
subsequent chapter, was a distinct official whose existence in the 
Maurya period is proved by the testimony of the Kalinga edicts 
of A^oka. 


Administration in the Post-Maurya Period 

In the post-Maurya period ideas of kingship changed, but a 
ruler still considered it to be his duty to please his people. The 
official machinery of the A^okan age continued to function at 
least in those parts of India which did not come under Greek and 
Scythiiin domination. The science of government [arthavidyd) 
was now regularly studied and its influence is seen in epigraphic 
references to the education of princes, insistence on prescribed 
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qualifications for appointment to Jiiph oflices, elassific-ation of 
ministers, measures taken to secure the welfare of citizens both 
in urban and rural areas, and absiention from oppressive imjiosition 
of vexatious taxes like Kara (extra eess), Vishti (forced labour) 
and Prarmya (benevolence) in addition to the eustoinarv BnH 
(tribute), Sulka (duty), and Jihdga (kiim’s share of the ]>roduce). 

Innovations in administration were, however, introduced in 
north-west India, the temtorv that was ruled by successive 
dynasties of foreign conquerors One of the most important changes 
related to the system ot jirovineial government. I’he system of 
government by horeditar> officials with the Persian title of Satrap 
was introduced in Taxila, Mathura, Iqjain and a few otluT ])laees, 
and we have references even to functionaries with the CriH'k titles 
of meridmeh and strakgo.'^. A body of counsellors {Diaii sachira) 
seems to have been associated with some of the ])rovincial niltTs, 
but the rule of others was oft('n of a ])urely military character. 
The influence of the system of military governors {.strategos) is 
clearly seen in the apjiointment by Satavrduina kings of district 
officers styled mahdscndpati . 

In spite of the prevalence of mihtary rule in certain areas the 
old self-governing institutions did not wdiolly perish, fiovni councils 
{nigama sabJid) and officials styled nagnrdkshadar^a (city judges) 
are mentioned in sevi'ral records and tlu'se correspond to tla^ 
municipal commission and the liagala viyohdiaka of the Maiirya 
period. The affairs of the village continued to be controlled by the 
village functionaries led by the head-man. I he village assembly 
afforded a field for co-operation between kings and vdlagers. 


Social Conditions 

Varm (caste) and dsra7na (periods or stages of religious discipline), 
the two charaeteristic institutions of the flindu social pohty, 
reached a definite stage in the Maurya jwriod. Greek writers 
inform us that no one was allowed to marry out of his own caste 
or to exercise any calUng or art except his own. for instance, a 
soldier could not become a l.ushandmaii or an artisan a phUosopher. 
It is however, added by some that the sophists could be from any 
caste. Philosophers lived in simple style and s,Kmt their lives 
listening to serious discoursi-s. Some of them became wood-dweUers 
Sobioi) who subsisted on leaves and fruits and wore garments 
m^e from the bark of trees. These undoubtedly correspond to 
maae irom anchorites. In the inscnptions 

of Afote w^ have mention of householders and wandering ascetics. 
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The system of the four dkraimm was thus w'ell established in the 
early Maury a age. 

The rise of heterodox (creeds, the influx of foreigners and many 
oth(!r causes must have affected to a certain extent the rigidity 
of easlc rules. Instances of matrimonial alliances between Indian 
monarchs and foreign potentates are known, and a Satavaliana 
record makes pointed reference to the mingling of the four castes 
which a king took considerable pains to prevent. The same king 
is eulogised as a promoter of the households of Brrihmanas and 
the lowly orders, doubtless the VaiMjas and the ^udras. The Kautillya 
ArthaMsira mentions agriculture, cattle breeding and trade as 
the common occupation of VaiSi/as and ^udras, and, if Greek writers 
are to be beheved, the old distinction between the VaUija and i^udra 
was gradually oblitiirated and replaced by a new distinction between 
liusbandmen, herdsmen, and traders, wlio constituted distinct 
castes. The physicians too emerge as a distinct group of philo- 
sophers next in j)oint of honour to the wood-dwellers. Another 
remarkable feature of the period is the growth of two official 
castes, namely, the overseers and the councillors. The latter 
doubtless corresjiond to the amdtya (or amacca) hula of the l\ali 
texts. The fihilosophers, the husbandmen, the herdsmen and 
hunters, the traders and artisans, the soldiers, the overseers and 
the councillors constituted the seven castes into which the popula- 
tion of India was divided in the days of Mcgasthcncs. There is 
no reason to doubt that the Greek writer described the actual 
conditions as witnessed by him as ojiposed to the theorv of the law- 
books. The restoration of the fourfold division of caste {chdiurvarna) 
was sought by the gri'at Gautamiputra Satakarni, who referred 
to dvijas (Brahmaiias) and avaras (the lower orders) as objects of 
his special care and to the Kshatriyas as a conceited class whom 
ho did much to repress. The cause of Gautamiputra’s hostility 
to the warrior caste is not clear. It is possible that the ranks of 
the latter WTre being swelled by Yaimius, ^akas, and Pahlavas 
who are classed by the author of the Manava-dharma Rostra (Institutes 
of Manu) as degraded Kshjitriyas. It is w'ell known that the wrath of 
the great Satavaliana was specially directed against the latter. Caste 
rules could not, however, be rigidly enforced. The Satavahanas 
themselves intermarried with ^akas, and Brahraanas figure as 
generals and kings like Dropa of old. 

Regarding the ]>osition of women, Greek writers and contem- 
porary epigraphs give us a few details. We are told that some of them 
pursued philosophy and lived a life of continence. But married 
women were denied the privilege of sharing with their husbands 
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a knowledge of the sacred lore. I’olygainy Wiis practiw'd, esjxHially 
l>y rulers and nol>l(*rnen. 'Die can* ot the king’s person was ent rusted 
to women, and have tlu* curious sfor\ that a woman wlio 
killed a king Allien drunk was rcwanlcd h\ he<‘(»ming tlu* wife c)f 
his successor Asoka n'fcrs to women as particularl\ gisa'u to 
the performanc<* of many trivial and worthless C(*n'monies 'I'Ik' 
practic(' of seclusion of women is hinted at !)\ exjm'ssions hk(‘ 
Olodltaua oecurring in inscn{)tions Sup< rinti'iidents to look alter 
women an* mentioned 'I'hat the uife took a prominent shan* 
in r(*ligious activita's h\' tin* side of h<‘r husband is clear from 
tljc record of the ben(‘fa(‘t ions of Karuvaki, tlu* second ipi(‘cn of 
A^oka himself. A ehmpse of the \\a\ in \\hieh the hh* ot a ]>ious 
widow was spent is afforded by a Nasik record uliich refers to 
tlu' (pK-enalowager (uiutami Bala.^ii as on<* who dehghteil in trutli, 
chanty, palamee, and resjiect for life, who was bent on penance, 
H(‘lf-< rmt rol, re>t raint and ab'^tinenc*', fully working out the tyjx' 
of a ro\al sage’s wife {rdj(iri,ihihn(llnt) Her son is eulogised for 
unquestioning olM'dauice towards liis mother “Women tliough 
dcsf'rving of lionoiir sliould not have independenee ’ says the law- 
giver Hut history r(‘( ords instances of royal hulii's who guided 
the affairs of a realm on behalf of their cluldren 

Sla\ery w'as an (‘sfabhslied institution It is rt'cognisi'd not 
on]\ by the law-books and tin* hteratun-on polil\, but is expressly 
r(*ft‘rred to in inserif)tion.s. A6oka draws a di-tinction lietween the 
slav(‘ and tlu* hired labourer and inculcates kind treat miuit for 
all Arrian, hnw<v(‘r, probably relying on Megast luaies, stati's 
that ‘’all the Indians an* fr{‘c and not one of them is a slave”. 
Stralio also qiaites Al(-gasthen<‘s as saying that none of lh(' Indians 
employed slaves. But the same wTit(T in describing the customs 
of the court of Pataliputra observes that the can* of the king’s 
person is entrusted to women who are bought from their jiarents. 
Buviiic and selling of women are thus aflmitted. W'c* have it on 
the authority f)f Hegesander and Athenaios that .Amitrochafes, 
that is Bindusara, wrote to Antiochos asking him to jairchase 
and senrl him not only sweet wine and dried figs but a Hr)phist, 
only to be reminded that it w^as not lawful in (Jreece to sell a 
sophist. The implication is that a different law* prevailed in the 
realm of Bindusara. Tt has been jiointed out by some scholars 
that Megasthenes may have been mi.sled by the statement of 
Onesikritos about the non-exi.stence of slavery in the low’er Indus 
valley, or he may have heard of the principle laid dowm in Indian 
wwks on polity that no Aryan should be kept in the condition 
of permanent slavery. 
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About the manners and customs of the Indians we are told 
by Greek and Latin writers that they lived frugally and observed 
good order. Cultivators were mild and gentle. Theft was a thing 
of very rare occurrence and no Indian was accused of lying. The 
people never drank wine except at sacrifices and their food was 
principally a rice pottage. Their laws were simple. They had no 
suits about pledges or deposits nor did they require seals or witnesses, 
but they made their deposits and confided in each other. Their 
houses and property were generally left unguarded. We are further 
told that the Indians were a simple folk ignorant of writing and 
conducted aU matters by memory. That the picture is a little 
overdrawn seems clear from what the same writers say about 
the different sections of the people in other passages. Thus Strabo 
tells us that fighting men when iiot engaged in active service 
passed their time in idleness and drinking. Speaking about a 
great synod that used to be held by philosophers, the same writer 
informs us thn,t some of them commit their suggestions to writing. 
In another passage he quotes Nearchos as sa5dng that Indians 
wrote letters on pieces of closely woven linen, while Curtius informs 
us that the bark of trees was used for writing on. 


Games and Recreations 

Inscriptions of the period refer frequently to utsava and aamdja, 
festivities and merry gatherings. Kings considered it a duty to 
give practical demonstration of their sympathy with the people 
by liberality on such occasions. Dancing, singing and instrumental 
music must have formed an important part of all festivities. Samdjas 
were often held in honour of a deity, e.g., Brahma, Pa^upati-Siva, 
or Saras vati. A prominent feature of some of these assembfies 
was a joust of arms in which wrestlers from distant regions took 
part. Fights between men and between elephants and other 
animals are mentioned by Aelian, who also describes chariot races 
with teams of oxen and horses as practised in the imperial city of 
Pataliputra. The combats of men and animals often led to shedding 
of blood, and this was perhaps the reason why A^oka issued an 
edict forbidding certain types of samdja “in wMch he saw much 
ofience”, while admitting that there were other festal meetings 
which were excellent in his sight. Patanjali makes mention of 
dramatic representations by the ^avbhikas or ^obhanikas who 
gave before the eyes of the spectators an actual demonstration 
of the incidents mentioned in the plays. He also refers to Qranthikas 
who related the fortunes of their subjects from birth to death. 
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Dice play afforded pleasure to many though its baneful effects 
are frequently alluded to. Buddhist writers refer to games on 
boards with eight or ten rows of squares from which chess play 
ultimately evolved. The Jaina Sutrakritdriga makes explicit mention 
of chess {(ishUipcida) , a game that must have become very popular bv 
the time of Bapa’s Harsha-charita and Ratnakara’s Haravijaya (ninth 
century a.d.). 


Condition of the Peasantry 

The common people, as distinguished from the intellectual and 
oflScial aristocracy, seem to have been divided into three main 
classes, namely, husbandmen, herdsmen and hunters, and traders 
and artisans. Husbandmen formed the most numerous class of 
the population. Their lot in the early Maurya {)eriod does not 
appear to have been hard. We are told by Greek observers that 
they were exempted from fighting and other public services, and 
devoted the whole of their time to tillage. Men of this class were 
regarded as public benefactors and were not molested in times of 
war and conflict. The land remaining unravaged produced heavy 
crops and supplied the inhabitants with all that was requisite 
to make life very enjoyable. Husbandmen lived in the country 
away from towns. They paid into the treasury a share of the 
produce of the soil besides a land tribute which may be identical 
with the bali of the epigraphs. In times of emergency they had 
to pay benevolences. But such imposts were levied on rare occasions 
and a Saka ruler specially notes the hict that he carried out certain 
works without resorting to forced labour, extra cess or benevolences. 
vHi parts of India the lot of the rural population was probably 
a little harder. Some idea of the burden borne by the ordinary 
villagers in these tracts may be gathered from the immunities 
{parihdra) that were granted, according to certain records of the 
Satavahanas and their successors, to Vdtakas and Kahetras, that 
is, gardens and fields, conferred on privileged individuals or com- 
munities by royal personages. Such plots were “not to be entered 
by royal officers, not to be touched by any of them, not to be dug 
for salt, not to be interfered with by the district pofice’’. .A fuller 
list of various kinds of immunity is given in a Pallava record 
which says that a garden which belongs to the Brahmaijas is to 
be “free from Kara (extra cess), free from the taking of sweet 
and sour milk, free from troubles about salt and sugar, free from 
forced labour, free from the taking of the oxen in succession, free 
from the taking of grass and wood, free from the taking of vegetables 
and flowers”. 
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The rural areas were exposed to danger from flood, fire and 
locusts. Philosophers are represented by classical writers as 
gathering together at the beginning of the year to forewarn the 
assembled multitude about droughts and wet weather and also 
about propitious winds and about diseases. Storehouses were set 
up to provide for emergencies due to pests. The state was enjoined 
by the ArthaMstra writers to show favour in times of distress 
by distributing seeds and food. We have it on the testimony of 
Creek writers that the sovereign always made adequate provision 
against a coming deficiency, and never failed to prepare before- 
liand what would help in time of need. The duty of clearing the 
country of all sorts of wild beasts and birds which devoured the 
seeds sown by husbandmen devolved on herdsmen and hunters 
who lived in tents or on the hills. By hunting and trapping they 
freed the country from pests. Implements for agriculturists were 
made by the artisans, who were not only exempted from taxation 
but received maintenance from the royal exchequer. In return 
for these concessions they had to render to the state certain pres- 
cribed services. 


Trade and Navigation 

Kings as w^ell as independent cities depended to a large extent 
on the tribute paid by the peasantry, but a considerable j)ortion 
of the state revenues came from traders. In records of the period 
Sulka is mentioned as an important source of royal income along 
with bali and bhdga. Maur3^a India had direct relations with Syria, 
Egypt and other countries of the Hellenistic West. There was a 
considerable body of foreign residents in the metropolis whose 
affairs were looked after by a special board of municipal com- 
missioners. These foreigners could not all have been diplomatists. 
Some of them were in all probability traders. As early as the first 
century b.c. contact was established between India and the Roman 
empire. In the early centuries of the Christian era we have 
epigraphic as well as literary references to intercourse with China, 
the Hellenic world, Ceylon and Farther India. These are recorded 
in the Nagarjunikopda inscriptions and the Milindapanho. 

Classical wTiters bear testimony to the activity and daring of 
the Indian navigators. One writer narrates how, in the reign of 
Euergetes II (145-116 B.c.), an Indian was brought to the king 
by the coast guard of the Arabian Gulf. They reported that they 
had found him in a ship alone and half dead. He spoke a language 
which they could not understand. He was taught the Greek 
tongue and then he related how he had started from the coast 
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of India but lost his course and reached Egypt alone. All his 
companions had perished from hunger. If ho were restored to his 
country he would point out to those sent with him tlie route by 
sea to India. Eudoxus of Cyzicus was one of the number thus 
sent. He brought back with him aromatics and precious stones. 
Another writer relates that a present was given by the king of the 
Suevi to a pro-consul in (laul, consisting of some Indians who, 
sailing from India for the purpose of commerce, had been driv(‘n 
by storms into Germany. 

Sweet wine and dried figs of the West were eagerly sought by 
a Maurya king in the third century b.c. In the first century a.d. 
presents for the king of Broach, which was one of the greaiest 
marts in the east, included costly vessels of silver, singing boys, 
beautiful maidens for the harem, fine wines, thin clothing and 
the choicest ointments. The Westerners on their ])art imj)orted 
articles of luxury including the fine muslin of the lower Gangetic 
region. Pliny bears testimony to the vast sums of money sent 
to India in payment for these commodities. As early as the fourth 
century b.c. the municipal authorities of Pabalijiutra had to con- 
stitute a special board to superintend trade and commerce. Its 
members had charge of w’eigbts and measures and saw that 
products in their seasons were sold with an official stamp. In the 
first century a.d. trade betw'een India and the West was greatly 
facilitated when the pilot Hippalus discovered how to lay his 
course straight across the ocean. The sjikmdid river system of 
northern India rendered transport comjiaratively easy in thi.s 
area. The Maurya government built ships and let them out on 
hire for the transport of merchandise. Communication was more 
difficult in the Deccan, where vast tracts were without roads and 
goods had to be carried with difficulty by wagons from Paithan 
and Tagara to the port of Broach. 

Medium of Exchange 

Foreign commerce brought a large quantity of specie to India, 
and we have already referred to Pliny’s complaint about the 
drainage of Roman coins to this country. In the opinion of scholars 
the institution of a gold coinage by the Kiishan imperial govern- 
ment from the time of Kadphises II is due to the influx of gold 
from the Roman empire. The Indians had an indigenous silver 
and copper coinage even in the pre-Maurya period. The gold 
nishlca, though often used as a medium of exchange, probably 
did not in the early period possess all the characteristics of a 
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regular coinage. The silver coin of thirty-two ratis (58.56 grs.) 
was known to the writer of the Mdnava-dharmaidstra (Institutes 
of Manu) as Purdna or Dliarana. The copper coin of eighty ratis 
(146.4 grs.) was known as Kdrshdparui. Smaller copper coins styled 
Kdkani were also in circulation. The name Karshapa^a was also 
applied to silver and gold coins particularly in the south. Buddhist 
commentators distinguished between the old (porana) nila kahd- 
paim (Karshapana), apparently a silver coin, and the new type 
of coinage introduced by the satrap Rudradarnan which was three- 
fourths of the old Kdrshaparui in weight. An old Karshapana 
was equivalent to twenty mdshas in certain areas and sixteen 
mdshas in others. The actual weight of the extant silver coins 
of the western satraps is from thirty-four to thirty-six grains. 
The rate of exchange between the Kdrshdpana of thirty-six grains 
and the gold coins of the period, the Suvarna of one hundred and 
twenty-four grains, was as 1 to 35. The ratio of silver to gold 
at this time was approximately 1 to 10. 

Industry 

The importance of the manufacturing industry in the Maurya 
period is emphasised by the fact that one committee of the municipal 
board of Pataliputra was speciaUy entrusted with the supervision 
of manufactured articles in the metropolis. Greek writers make 
pointed reference to the manufacture of arras and agricultural 
implements and the building of ships mainly for purposes of river 
navigation. Strabo speaks of dresses worked in gold and adorned 
with precious stones and also flowered robes made of fine muslin 
W'om by the wealthy classes, and umbrellas used by their atten- 
dants. Indian muslin was exported in large quantities to the Roman 
empire in the first century a.d. Muslins of the finest sort were 
then called Gangetic and were produced in the valley of the 
lower Ganges. The fame of Eastern Bengal and the Gangetic 
delta for its white and soft dukula is also vouched for by the 
Kautillya Artha^dstra, The fabric produced in Northern Bengal 
was black and as smooth as the surface of a gem. Muslins in great 
quantity were also exported from several market towns of southern 
India. The North-West was famous for its cotton cloth and silk 
yam. The weaving industry gave employment to hundreds of 
helpless women and special arrangements were made for those 
who did not stir out of their houses. Weavers and other handi- 
craftsmen were often organised into economic corporations called 
Srex^is, iSrenis or guilds were very much in evidence during this 
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period. Records of the Satavahana age refer to guilds of weavers, 
braziers, oil-millers, bamboo-workers, corn-dealers, and of artisans 
fabricating hydraulic engines. These guilds often served the 
purpose of modem banks. 


Religion 

For a description of the state of religion in the days of the 
Imperial Mauryas and their successors we have to rely on Greek 
and Latin authors, inscriptions and coins, the Mahdbhdshya of 
Patanjah and the testimony of later writers. The worship of the 
Vedic gods was still far from obsolescent. Zeus Ombrios, the rain- 
god, worshipped by the Indians, probably represents the Vedic 
Indra or Parjanya. Indra and Varu^ia are invoked as late as the 
Satavahana period. But side by side with them appear other 
deities whose popularity dates from the epic period. The river 
Ganges, for example, is mentioned as an object of worship by 
classical writers. Quintus Curtins states that an image of Herakles 
was carried in front of the army of Poros as he advanced against 
the Macedonian conqueror. The connection of the Indian Herakles 
with the Surasenas and the city of Mathura suggests his identifi- 
cation with Vasudeva or Sahkarshana. Patanjali refers to the 
exhibition and sale by the Mauryas of images of Siva, Skanda 
and Vi^akha. Skanda and Vi^akha retained their popularity till 
the Kushana period when they appeared on the coins of Huvishka. 
Even A6oka, in many respects a great innovator, took pride in 
calling himself devdnampiya, Beloved of the Gods. 

Sacrifices are very much in evidence during this age. Of the 
occasions on which the Maurya king, according to Strabo, went 
out in times of peace, one was for the performance of sacrifice. 
Sacrifices were also offered by private persons and the services 
of “philosophers” were requisitioned for the purpose. The people 
of India, generally sober, freely indulged in drink when these 
ceremonies were performed. A6oka tried to put a stop to the 
killing of living creatures on such occasions. Vaishijava reformers 
made an attempt to spiritualise sacrifices by giving them a new 
ethical meaning. But a great Brahmanic revival followed the rise 
of the houses of Pushyamitra, Simuka-Satavahana and Siva-skanda- 
varman Pallava. Rites like the Ahamedha and Vajapeya came 
to be celebrated by princes on a grand scale. 

From the beginning of the period Brahmapism had to reckon 
with the heterodox creeds of the Ajivikas, Jainas and Buddhists 
which obtained a firm hold on certain sections of the people. 
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especially in Oudh, Bihar and Orissa. Tradition says that Chand- 
ragupta and Samprati of the Maurya dynasty were Jainas. The 
epithet Vrishala, applied to the first Maurya by a Brahmanical 
playwright, makes it likely that in his later days he swerved 
from strict orthodoxy. An undoubted Jaina king of this period 
was Kharavela, who, strange to say, engaged in sanguinary conflicts 
with liis neighbours in spite of the quietist teachings of the Arhats 
and Siddhas, saints and perfect beings, whom he invokes at the 
beginning of his inscrii)tion. Jainism enjoyed special pre-eminence 
at Mathura during the early centuries of the Christian era along 
with the cult of the Nagas or Serpent deities like J^adhikarna. 
The rival sect of the Ajivikas enjoyed, like many other denomina- 
tions, the bounty of the emperors Af^oka and Dasaratha who granted 
cave dwellings for these sectaries. If tradition is to be believed 
the Ajivikas were also favoured by Bindusara. 

Buddhism, as is well known, secured the imperial patronage 
of Asoka and became, mainly through his efforts, a world religion. 
It received marked favour from Menander and made a convert 
of the groat Kanishka. But the Buddhism of Kanishka differed 
much from the simple ethical creed of the great Maurya. The 
human teacher of the four noble truths and the noble eight-fold 
path now became not merely a deva (deity) but devdtideva (the god 
of gods). Like the Blessed Lord of the Bhagavatas or Vaishnavas 
he is repeatedly born in the world of the living to remove the 
affliction of creatures and reveal to them the true law. Images 
of the teacher now appear in Buddhist sculpture and receive the 
devout worship of the faithful, like the icons of Brah manic deities. 
Side by side with the Buddha appear the dhydni Buddhas and 
Bodliisatvas. The new'er Buddhism was knowm as the Mahdydna 
or the Great Vehicle to distinguish it from the older creed which 
came to be styled Ilinaydna. The formulation of its basic ideas 
is associated with the name of Nagarjuna, a philosopher of the 
Satavahana period. In the early centuries of the Christian era 
Buddhism spread to China and several other parts of central, 
eastern and southern Asia. The Nagarj unikon da inscriptions make 
mention of the fraternities of monks who converted Kashmir, 
Gandhara, China, Chilata, Tosali, Aparanta, Vanga, Vanavasi, 
Yavana, Damila, Palura and the island of Ceylon. The intro- 
duction of Buddhism into China is traditionally attributed to a 
sage named Ka^3"apa Matanga. There is, however, evidence to 
show that Buddhist scriptures were communicated to the Chinese 
by a Yue-chi Chief as early as 2 b.c. 

Another Indian faith which showed great missionary activity 
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was Bhagavatism or Vaishiiavism, wliicb already in the second 
century b.c. spread amongst tlie Creeks of the Indian borderland. 
Heliodoros, the ambassador of Antialkidas, king of Taxila, set 
up a Garuda column at Besnagar in honour of Vasudeva, the* 
God of gods. Several contem|)orary e])igraplis bear testimony to 
the prevalence, es])ecially in Central India and the Deccan, of tlie 
cult of Vasudeva and Sahka.rshana, that is Krishna and his brotlu'r. 
The rival cult of Siva enjoyed the ])atrona,ge of Kadphises II and 
Vfisudeva Kushan. A foreign religion, Christianity, claims to have 
established some connection with the Indian borderland in the 
days of Gondophernes. The worship of llabylonian, Iranian and 
other non-Indian deities like Nanaia, Mithra or Mihira (Sun), 
Mao (Moon), and Pharro (Fire) in the Kushan em})irc is proved 
by numismatic evidence. Tlie cult of Mihira attained much ]>ojni- 
larity, thanks to the endeavours of the Magian priesthood. 


Literary Activity 

It is difficult to assign any extant Indian work dehniti*ly to the 
Maiirya age. Three works, the Kautdljia Artha^dsira, the KaJpasuIra 
of Bhadrabahu and the Buddhist Kathd mtihn an^ traditionally 
attributed to personages who are said to have flourished in the Maur^ a 
period, but the ascription in all these cases has not met wuth general 
a,c*.ceptance. A considerable body of literature is ])rcsuj)posed by 
Patafijah, usually regarded as a contemporary of Pushyamitra. 
Though many of the compositions mentioned by him existed long 
before the Mauryas, some of them may have been products of 
the Maurya epoch. The Grammarian know\s the Pandu epic and 
refers to dramatics recitals and the performance 'of KanisahaAha 
(slaying of Kamsa by Krishna) and Balibandha (bindmg of Bali 
by Vishnu in his Dw^arf Incarnation). He also alludes to dkhydnas 
or tales of Yavakrita, Yayati, Vasavadatta and others, and makes 
mention of a VdTdTucha Kdvyd. That part.s of the JUcihdbJidrdlii 
were composed during the Maurya or early post-Maurya period 
appears probable from references to the unconquerable Asoka 
and also to a Yavana overlord of the lower Indus valley and his 
compatriot Dattamitra, possibly Demetrios. The reference in the 
sister epic to mingled hordes of Yavanas and 6akas suggests that 
the Rdmdynna, too, received accretions in the Graeco-Scythian 
age. The Mdnavadharma sdslra which mentions the Yavanas, 
Sakas, Paradas, and Pahlavas among Kshatriya clans which were 
degraded for non-observance of sacred rites and neglect of Brah- 
ma^as may also be assigned to this period. 
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The epoch under review probably saw the composition of the 
Mahdbhdshya of Patanjali, an exj)08ition of the grammatical 
aphorisms of Pacini. Another grammatical work, the Kdtantra or 
Kaldpaka of Sarvavarman, is traditionally assigned to the Sata- 
vahana period. To the same age probably belongs the Brihat kathd 
of Gunadhya. The Gdthd Saptadali attributed to Hala, a Satavahana 
king, bears signs of a much later date. The epoch of the Kushans 
j)roduced the great work of A^vaghosha, poet, dramatist and philo- 
sopher. Among other celebrities of the period mention may be 
made of Charaka, Su 6 ruta, Nagarjuna, Kumaralata and possibly 
Aryadeva. 

The Pah Buddhist canon is said to have been reduced to writing 
in the first century b.c. The celebrated work known as the Milinda- 
panho, or the Questions of Menander, is also usually regarded as 
a product of the period under review. Some scholars believe that 
the astronomical work of Garga, the Pmimachariya of Vimalasuri, 
portions of the Divydvaddna as well as the Lalitavistara and the 
Saddharma putidarlka are also to be assigned to this age. 


Greek and Roman Influence 

For centuries during the period under review India was in intimate 
contact with the Graeco-Roman world. Embassies were exchanged 
with the Hellenic powers by the sovereigns of Magadha and Malwa. 
Indian philosophers, traders and adventurers were to be found 
in the intellectual circles of Athens and in the markets of Alex- 
andria. The first of the Mauryas had entered into a marriage 
contract with a Greek potentate. His son was eager to secure the 
services of a Greek sophist. The third and the greatest of the 
Mauryas entrusted the government of a wealthy province and the 
execution of important irrigation works to a Yavana chief. The 
services of Greek engineers seem to have been requisitioned by the 
greatest of the Kushans in the early centuries of the Christian 
era. Greek influence on Indian coinage and iconography is 
unmistakable. 

A Greek orator, Dion Chrysostom, informs us that the poetry 
of Homer was sung by the Indians, who had translated it into their 
own language and modes of expression so that even Indians were 
not unacquainted with the woes of Priam, the weeping and wailing 
of Andropiache and Hecuba and the heroic feats of Achilles and 
Hector. The reference may be to the Mahabhdrata^ but the 
possibility of an actual translation of the Greek epic is not entirely 
excluded. Indian writers bear testimony to the proficiency of the 
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Greeks in the sciences, and one author admits that they were 
honoured as though they were Eishis (Sages). Western singers were 
welcomed at the court of Broach. On the other hand Cr'^ek authors 
speak with admiration of the sages of India. Hellenic rulers and 
statesmen listened with respectful attention to Indian philosophers. 
One of the greatest of the Indo-Greek kings, Menander, showed 
great predilection for Buddhist teaching and issued coins of Buddhist 
type. A Greek ambassador erected a Garuda column in honour 
of Vasudeva. Greek rneridarcks are mentioned in Kharoshthi 
inscriptions as establishing Buddhist relics and sanctuaries. Indian 
cultural influence on the Greeks of Egypt has been traced in the 
Oxyrhynchus papyri. 



CHAPTER X 

THE GUPTA EMPIKE 
The Rise of the Gupta Power 

'i'liE Scythian conquerors of India had received their first great check 
in the Deccan. Gautainiputra ^atakarni of the Satavahana dynasty 
had extirpated the Kshaharata race and dealt crushing blows to 
the 6akas, Yavanas, and Pahlavas. The power of the invaders 
was, however, still unshaken in the north where the “Son of 
Heaven” ruled in undiminished glory in the first part of the second 
century a.d. Even in Western India, there was a ^aka revival 
under the. great satrap Rudra.driinan I. Chinese evidence shows 
that the Yue-chi power was still far from being broken in a.d. 
230. The rise of the Nagas in the Jumna valley pushed the Northern 
Scythians further towards the north-west borderland of India, 
but the descendants of Rudradaman continued to rule over the 
fair provinces of Malwa and Kathiawar. The later Scythian 
rulers proved to be tyrants. A Brahmapa historian of the seventh 
century a.d. refers to one of them as Parakalatrahdmuka,'‘ coveting 
the wife of another”. An epic poet makes the prophecy that Sakas 
and other Mlechchha (barbarian) kings wifi rule unrighteously in 
the evil age to come. The members of the four orders wifi not 
adhere to their duties and the country wifi become a desert. 
Harassed by barbarians the earth in an earlier epoch had taken 
refuge in the strong arms of Chandragupta Maurya. She now 
found shelter in another line of Chandraguptas. 


Chandra Gupta I 

The first Chandra Gupta of the new line, though the third 
member of his dynasty to be mentioned in inscriptions, was the 
earliest to assume the imperial title of Mahdrdjddhirdja, “supreme 
King of great Kings”. Like the great Bimbisara he strengthened 
his position by a matrimonial alliance with the powerful family 
of Lichchhavis then controlling portions of Bihar and perhaps 
even Nepal. The Lichchhavi princess Kumaradevi must have 
144 
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brought to her husband’s family an enormous aecossion of power 
and prestige. Before the death of her husband the Gupta sway 
very probably extended to Allalulbad, Oudh and Sooth Bihar, 
territories assigned to tlie family by the Buranie chronicles at a 
time when the Naga power was still unbroken in the Ganges- 
Jumna valley. It is beheved that the Gupta era commencing from 
A.D. 320 originated vith (’handra Guf>ta I. An important act of 
this king was the holding of an assembly of coundllors and mend)ers 
of the royal family at which Prince Samudra Guy)ta was formally 
nominated successor to the imperial throne of the Guptas. 


Samudra Gupta 

Samudra Gupta, the next king, is yirobably the greatest of his 
house. The exact limits of his reign are not known. He probably 



came to the throne sometime after a.d. 320 and died before 
A.D. 380, the earliest knovm date of his successor. He is not 
altogether unknown to tradition. He appears to be mentioned 
in the Arya-manju-^n-mula JcaJpa, and also in the Tanirikdtnandaka, 
a Javanese text. A Chinese vHter, Wang-hiuen-tse, refers to an 
embassy sent to him by Sri Meghavarma (-\anpa), king of Ceylon, 
to seek permission to build at Bodh-Gaya a monastery for Ceylonese 
pilgrims. But the most detailed and authentic record of his reign 
is preserved in two contemporary documents, viz. the Allahabad 
Pillar Inscription, a eulogy of the emperor composed by Harishena, 
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and an epigraph found at Eran in the Central Provinces. Certain 
copper plates purporting to belong to his reign are regarded 
by scholars as spurious. Samudra Gupta also left an extensive 
coinage. Some important events of his reign are known from 
this source and the records of his successors. 

The eulogy of Harishepa is damaged in several parts so that 
it is difficult to follow the sequence of events. The Gupta monarch 
seems at first to have made an onslaught on the neighbour- 
ing realms of Ahichchhatra (Rohilkhand) and Padmavati (in 
Central India) then ruled by Ach3ruta and Nagasena. He 
captured a prince of the Kota family and then rested on his laurels 
for a period in the city named Pushpa, i.e. Pa^liputra. Whether 
the Kota dynasty actually ruled in Pushpapura or Pataliputra 
about this time, and were dispossessed of it by the Gupta con- 
queror, is not made clear in the damaged epigraph that has come 
down to us. Other indications point to Sravasti or a territory still 
farther to the north as the realm where the Kota-kula ruled. A 
subsequent passage of the inscription names along with Achyuta 
and Nagasena several other princes of Aryavarta or the upper 
Ganges valley and some adjoining tracts, who were violently 
exterminated. These include Rudradeva, Matila, Nagadatta, 
Chandravarman, Ganapati Naga, Nandin and Balavarman. The 
identity of most of the princes named in this list is still uncertain. 
Matila has been connected by some scholars with the Bulandshahr 
district in the centre of the Ganges-Jumna Doab, while Ganapati 
Naga seems to be associated by numismatic evidence with Narwar 
and Besnagar in Central India. Chandravarman is a more elusive 
but interesting figure. Suggestions have been made that he is 
identical with a ruler of the same name, the son of Simhavarman, 
mentioned as the lord of Pushkarana in an inscription discovered 
at Sufiunia in the Bankura district of Western Bengal. His name 
has also been traced in the famous Chandravarmankot in the 
Kotwalipada pargana of the Faridpur district of Eastern Bengal. 
Bolder theorists have identified his father Siihhavarman with a 
prince of Mandasor, the father of Naravarman, and located Push- 
karana at Pokama in Marwar. Some have gone so far as to suggest 
that the Chandravarman of Samudra Gupta’s record is not only 
a ruler of Rajputana and a brother of Naravarman of Mandasor, 
but he is no other than the great emperor Chandra of the Meherauli 
Iron Pillar near Delhi. The last-mentioned scholars were appar- 
ently not aware of the existence of a place called Pokharan in the 
district of Bankura itself near the site of the record of Chandra- 
Varman. They also forget that no prince bearing the name 
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Chandra varman, stiU less a Chandra varman of Pokarna in Marwar, 
is mentioned in any record of the Mandasor family, and that King 
Chandra of the Meherauli epigraph, who is called simply Chandra 
and not Chandravarman, is an emperor, the reputed conqueror 
of the whole of India, who can hardly be identified with the ruler 
of Samudra Gupta’s record who is classed with a host of com- 
paratively insignificant princes. 

The great Gupta conqueror is next represented as reducing to 
the status of servants the forest kings apparently of the Vindhyan 
region. In an earlier passage we have reference to a grand expedi- 
tion to the south in the course of which the emperor captured 
and again set at liberty all the kings of the Deccan. The rulers 
specially named in this connection are Mahendra of Kosala in the 
Upper Mahanadi valley, Vyrighra-raja or the Tiger king of the 
great wilderness named Mahakantara, Mantaraja of Kurala, 
Mahendragiri of Pishtapura or Pithapuram in the Godavari district, 
Svamidatta of Kottura somewhere in the northern part of the 
Madras Presidency, Damana of Erandapalla possibly in the same 
region, Vishijiugopa, the Pallava king of Kanchi in the Chingleput 
district, Nilaraja of Avamukta, Hastivarman, the Salankayana 
king of Vengi lying between the Godavari and the Krishija, 
Ugrasena of Palakka, probably in the Nellore district, Kubera of 
Devarashtra in the Vizagapatam district and Dhananjaya of 
Kusthalapur, possibly in North Arcot. 

The reference to the liberation of the southern j)otentate8 shows 
that no attempt was made to incorporate the kingdoms of the 
Deccan south of the Nerbudda and the Mahanadi into the Gupta 
empire. From the territorial point of view the result of the brilliant 
campaigns of Samudra Gupta was the addition to the Gupta 
dominions described in the Pura^ias, of Rohilkhapd, the Ganges- 
Jumna Doab, part of Eastern Malwa, perhaps some adjoining 
tracts and several districts of Bengal. The annexation of part 
of Eastern Malwa is confirmed by the Eran inscription. The 
suzerainty of the great Gupta, as distinguished from his direct 
rule, extended over a much wider area, and his imperious command 
was obeyed by princes and peoples far beyond the frontiers of the 
provinces directly administered by his own officers. Among his 
vassals we find mention of the kings of Samatata (in Eastern 
Bengal), Davaka (probably near Nowgong in Assam), Kamarupa (in 
Western Assam), Nepal, Kartripura (Garhwal and Jalandhar) and 
several tribal states of the eastern and central Punjab, Malwa and 
Western India, notably the Malavas, Yaudheyaa, Madrakas, Abhiras 
and Sanakanikas. The descendants of the Kushan “Son of Heaven ”, 
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many chieftains of the Sakas, the Ceylonese and several other 
insular peoples hastened to propitiate the great Gupta by the 
offer of homage and tribute or presents. It was presumably after his 
military triumphs that the emperor completed the famous rite of 
the horse-sacrificc. 

Croat as were the military laurels won by Samudra Gupta, his 
personal accomplishments were no less remarkable. His court 
poet extols his magnanimity towards the fallen, his polished 
intellect, his knowledge of the scriptures, his poetic skill and his 
proficiency in music. The last trait of the emperor’s character is 
well illust rated by the lyrist type of his coins. He gathered round 
himself a galaxy of poets and scholars, not the least eminent among 
whom was the warrior-poet Harishena who resembled his master 
in his versatility. Both Samudra Gupta and A6oka set before 
their minds the ideal of world-conquest by means of pardkrama. 
Pardkrama, in the case of the Maurya, was not warlike activity 
but vigorous and effective action to propagate the old Indian 
morality as well as the special teaching of the Buddha, In the 
case of the Gupta it was an intense military and intellectual activity 
intended to bring about the pohtical unification of Arydvaria, 
the discomfiture of the foreign tormentors of the holy land and 
an efflorescence of the old Indian culture in all its varied aspects — 
religious, poetic, artistic. 


Chandra Gupta II Vikramaditya 

Samudra Gupta w'as succeeded, according to contemporary 
epigraphs, by his son Chandra Gupta II surnamed Vikramaditya 
who ruled from c. a.d. 380 t(l413. Some recent wTiters have traced 
hints in hterature of uncertain date and in inscriptions of the 
ninth and tenth centuries a.d., that the immediate successor of 
Samudra Gupta was his son Rama Gupta, a weak ruler, who con- 
sented to surrender his wife Dhruvadevi to a Saka tyrant. The 
honour of the queen was saved by Chandra Gupta, younger brother 
of Rama Gupta, who killed the 6aka, replaced his brother on 
the imperial throne and married Dhruvadevi. We do not know 
how far the story embodies genuine historical tradition. No prince 
named Rama Gupta is known to contemporary epigraphy, and 
the story shows signs of growth. The earliest version to which a 
definite date may be assigned is that of Ba^ia who simply refers 
to the destruction of a libidinous Saka king by Chandra Gupta 
disguised as a female. There is no reference here either to Rama 
Gupta or to Dhruvadevi. The matter should, therefore, be 
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regarded as sub judice and can only be decided wlicn conf cniporary 
evidence confirming the story is fortfi coming. 

Chandra Gupta If carried on the policy of “ world-cotiquest” 
pursued by his predecessor. He ellected his purpose partly by 
pacific overtures and partly by military activity. Political 
marriages occupy a prominent })lace in the foreign policy of the 
Guptas as of the Hapsburgs and J^oiirbons of Europe. T1 h‘ 
Liehchhavi alliance of the real founder of the d\ nasty, and tla^ 
acceptance of presents of maidens from the courts of contera{)orary 
potentates by Samudra Gupta, served to consolidate the nascent 
Gupta power as the Rajput marriages strengthened that of the 
Timurid sovereigns of a later date. A further step in the same 
direction was taken by Chandra Gupta II when he conciliated the 
Naga chieftains of the upj)er and central proviiu^es by accej)ting 
the hand of the princess Kuberanaga and allied himself with the 
powerful family of the Vakatakas of the Deccan by giving his 
daughter Prabhavati in marriage to Rudrasema II. Thus strength- 
ened, the king marched to Eastern Mfilwa accompanied by his 
minister Virasena-i^aba and possibly his general Arnrakarddava, 
He received the homage of the Sanaka-nika chieftain of the 
locality and took measures to wipe out l^c.ka rule in Western 
Miilwa and Kathiawar. His efforts were crowned with success 
as we know from the evidence of coins and of Bapa’s Harsha- 
charita. 

On many of his coins Chandra Gupta II receives the epithet 
Vikramaditya, In certain records of the twelfth century a.d. ho 
is represented as the lord of the city of Ujjain as well as Pataliputra. 
The cool courage he showed in going to fight with the bakas and 
killing their chieftain in the enemy’s city entitles him to the 
epithets Sdhasdnha” and ^^^akdrV\ These facts have led scholars 
to identify him with the Vikramaditya Sakari of legend, whoso court 
is said to have been adorned by “nine gems” including Kalidusa 
and Varahamihira. The tradition about the nine gems is, however, 
late. It is uncertain if all of them actually flourished about the 
same time. Varahamihira at any rate is to be placed after 
Aryabhata, who was born in the latter half of the fifth century a.d. 
But if Mallinatha is to be believed, Kalidasa may have been a 
contemporarv of Chandra Gupta II, for the great commentator 
mentions as one of his opponents the famous Dignagacharya who 

is assigned to this period, tt -r 

Another notable contemporary of Chandra Gupta II was Fa 
Hien The celebrated Chinese pilgrim was struck with admiration 
by the famous royal palace and the houses for dispensing charity 
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and medicine at Pataliputra. He speaks highly of the system of 
goverament in the Madhya-de4a and the benevolence of the 
people, especially the moneyed classes. 


Kumara Gupta I and Skanda Gupta 

The successor of Chandra Gupta II was his son Kumara Gupta I 
Mahendraditya, whose known dates range from a.d. 415 to 455. 
He maintained his hold over the vast empire of his forebears, which 
now extended from North Bengal to Kathiawar and from the 
Himalayas to the Nerbudda. Numismatic evidence seems to 
suggest that his influence at one time extended southwards, possibly 
as far as the Satara district of the Deccan. His achievements were 
sufficiently remarkable to entitle him to perform the famous rite 
of the horse- sacrifice. But his last days were not happy. A people 
known as the Pushyamitras, probably located in or near Mekala 
in the Nerbudda valley, developed great power and wealth and 
reduced the imperial government to such straits that a prince 
imperial had to spend a whole night on bare earth. The sovereign 
himself seems to have perished before the issues were finally decided 
in favour of the imperial family, mainly through the exertions of 
Prince Skanda Gupta. 

The victorious prince had soon to deal with a more formidable 
enemy, the Huns. But he succ^eeded in repelling their early 
invasions and recovering most of the imperial provinces, which 
were placed under special Wardens of the Marches. In one inscrip- 
tion the goddess of royal fortune is said to have chosen him as 
her 5ord, having discarded the other princes. The full import of 
this passage is somewhat obscure. It is, however, certain that the 
superior abihty and prowess of Skanda Gupta in a time of crisis 
led to his choice as ruler in preference to other possible claimants. 
The choice of Harsha in the seventh century apparently furnishes 
a parallel. 

Proud of his success against the barbarians Skanda Gupta 
assumed the title of Vikramaditya. The memory of his achieve- 
ments is popularly preserved in the story of Vikramaditya, son 
of Mahendraditya, narrated in the KatMsaritsdgara. The reign 
of Skanda Gupta probably terminated about a.d. 467. 


The Last Days of the Gupta Empire 

The history of the ensuing period is obscure. Inscriptions prove 
that the Gupta sovereignty was acknowledged in the Jabbalpur 
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region in the Nerbudda valley as late as a.d. 528, and in North 
Bengal till a.d. 543-544. A Kumara Gupta is known to have been 
ruling in a.d. 473-474, a Biidha Gupta from a.d. 476-477 to c. a.d. 
495, a Vainya Gupta in or about a.d. 508 and a Bhanu Gupta in 
A.D. 510-511. Bhitari and Nalanda seal inscriptions disclose the 
names of four kings, Puru Gupta, son of Kumara Gupta I ; Nara- 
simha Gupta (Baladitva), son of Puru Gupta ; Kumara Gupta, son 
of Narasirhha, and Vishnu Gupta, son of Kumara Guj)ta, who must 
be assigned to this obscaire period. Narasiihha Baladit3’^a has been 
identified with the conqueror of Mihiragula., a Hun t\Tant, whose 
power was finally broken before a.d. 533 534. But the existence 
of sev^eral Baladityas renders this identification doubtful. Another 
theory splits up the Gupta dynasty into two rival branches, one 
of which consisted of the kings mentioned in the Bhitari and 
Nalanda seals. The other included Kumara Gupta of a.d. 473-474, 
Budha Gupta and Bhanu Gupta. But Budha Gupta is now known 
to have been a son of Puru Gupta, and the incontrovertible facts 
of his reign render the theory of a partition of tlie empire in the 
closing years of the fifth century a.d. unvorthy of credence. A 
more plausible conjecture identifies Kumara, son of Narasimlia, witli 
the Kumara Gupta who ruled in a.d. 473-474. Tlie onh^ difficulty 
in accepting this view is the abnormal shortiu^ss of the yxuiod 
assignable to Puru Gupta and his son Narasiihha (a.d. 467-473). 
But the difficulty is not insuperable, and we know of other instances 
of short reigns in the later days of an imperial dynasty. 

Inscriptions make it clear that the Gupta empire maintained 
some sort of unity till the days of Budha Gupta (476-495) though 
it might have lost some of its westernmost provinces. After 
Budha Gupta the Huns, under Toramana and Mihirakula or 
Mihiragula, undoubtedly pushed their conquests deep into the 
Indian interior as far as Eran in Eastern Malwa. But the Huns 
received a check in the time of a king named Baladitya who may 
have been identical with Bhanu Gupta, the hero of a very famous 
battle” fought in the region of Eran. The Hun imperial power 
was finally shattered by YaSodharman, an energetic and ambitious 
chief of Mandasor in Western Malwa before a.d. 533-534. Yaio- 
dharman seems to have made use of his victory to establish his 
own supremacy. But the Gupta power undoubtedly survived in 
North Bengal tiU a.d. 543-544. Even in later times we find a king 
whose name ended in Gupta fighting on the banks of the Brahma- 
putra. Other “Gupta” princes who are associated with Malwa 
and Magadha came into contact with the rising power of the 
Pushyabhuti family of Thanesar and Kanauj in the latter half 
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of the sixth and first half of the seventh century a.d. These ‘‘Later 
Guptas” restored the glory of the line to a certain extent under 
Adityasena in the latter half of the seventh century, and used 
titles indicative of imperial rank. They disappeared in the eighth 
century when Magadha became the battle-ground of the rival 
empires of Yaf^ovarman of Kanauj and an unnamed king of Gauda 
lineage. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE STEITOGEE AGAINST THE HUNS, AND THE ASCEND\N(’V OF 
KANAUJ, KASHMIR AND GAUDA 

The Huns 

In spite of the heroic efforts of Skanda (Jiipta, the Gujita eini)ire 
in its entirety did not long survive the shock it received from 
the uprising of the Pushy ami tras and the incursions of the Huns. 
The hereditary character of the officialdom, particularly in some 
of the outlying provinces, must have let loose centrifugal forces 
which gathered strength as the central authority weakened owing 
to the onslaughts of the barbarians. There wen^ signs of degenera- 
tion and of dissension in the imperial line itself, and the devotion 
of the more loyal feudatories could not save the empire from its 
impending doom. So far as our present knowledge goes Riidha 
Gupta was the last emperor of the main line of the Guptas vho 
preserved some semblance of unity in tlie major part of the onpire. 
When he passed away the Huns w'ere safely entrenched in the 
^ialkot region and Eastern Malwa, provinc^es that had owned 
the Gupta suzerainty since the days of Samudra Gu])ta. 

The Huns were a race of fierce bar])arians who issued from the 
steppes of Central Asia and had in the fifth century a.d. spread 
in devastating hordes over some of the fairest provin(!es of the 
Roman empire in the West and the Gupta empire in India. Their 
early incursions into India were repulsc^d by Skanda Gupta, but 
they renewed their attacks when the great emperor was no more. 
Towards the close of the fifth and early in the sixtli century a.d. 
the Hun suzerainty rapidly spread in all directions, thanks to the 
vigour and energy of Toramana and his son Mihiragula. The last- 
mentioned ruler is known not only from inscriptions and coins, 
but from tradition recorded by Hiuen Tsang and Kalhaiia, both 
of whom bear witness to his tyrannical rule. He has further been 
identified with the White Hun King Gollaa mentioned by the 
monk Cosmas Indikopleustes, and also with the Yetha ruler of 
Gandhara to whom Song Yun, the Chinese pilgrim, paid a visit 
in A.D. 520. An account of his feats is also supposed to be preserved 
in the Jaina stories about Kalkiraja. The expansion of the Hun 
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rule in Central India seems to have been checked by the loyal 
feudatories of the Guptas, and their imperial power was finally 
shattered by Ya^odharman of Mandasor. Petty Hun chieftains 
continued to rule over a circumscribed area in North-West India 
and Malwa, waging a perpetual warfare with the indigenous princes 
till they were absorbed into the Rajput population. It is significant 
that the new aspirants for imperial dominion in Aryavarta, Yaso- 
dharman, the Maukharis, the princes of the house of Pushyabhuti, 
and the Palas set much store on success against these outlandish 
barbarians who harassed their country as the Yavanas and Saka- 
Pahlavas did of old. 


Ya^odharman 

Ya^odharman, the earliest of these aspirants, was a Saiva ruler 
who has left records of his achievements at Mandasor. In these 
he claims to have granted protection to the earth when it was 
afflicted by the cruel and vicious kings of the age who transgressed 
the rules of good conduct. He is further described as a Samrdt 
or emperor who extended his sway over territories which even 
the all-conquering Gupta lords and Hun chieftains had failed to 
subdue. Homage was done to hijn by chiefs from the neighbourhood 
of the Brahmaputra up to the Eastern Ghats and from the snowy 
heights of the Himfilaj’^as down to the Western Ocean. The Hun 
king Mihiragula, whose head had never previously been bowed 
in the humility of obeisance to any mortal, was compelled to do 
reverence to Ya§odharraan’s feet. 

There has been a tendency on the part of some scholars to 
minimise the achievements of this great king. On the other hand 
there are not wanting UTiters wlio identify him with the great 
Vikramaditya ^akari of Ujjain, the patron of Kahdasa. It is 
forgotten by the latter that no contemporary record gives him 
the title Vikramaditya, that the foreign enemies he vanquished 
were Huns and not Sakas, and that the only city with which he 
is closely associated is Da^apura or Mandasor, and not Ujjain. 
Little is known about his ancestry or successors. A family styled 
Naigama held the important post of viceroy of the territory between 
the Vindhyas and the Sindhu (either the sea or some stream in 
Central India) in his day. Portions of Malwa were governed by 
the Maitrakas, Kalachuris and Guptas shortly after Ya^odharman. 
The imitation of Gupta coins and assumption of titles characteristic 
of kings of the Gupta family by the Kalachuris show that no wide 
interval separates their rule from that of the last of the Imperial 
Guptas of Malwa. 
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The dominant powers in India in the latter half of the sixth 
century a.d. were the Mankharis in the (hiiiLM's valley and the 
Chalukyas of the Deccan. The history of the (^halukyas will be 
treated in a later chapter. 


The Maukharis 

The Maukharis claimed descent froTu A.^vnj)ali of e])ic fame. 
They figured as feudatory chuTtains or generals in Magadha and 
Rajputana from very early times and possibly came into contact \\ ith 
the Kadambas of South-West India. The family rose to ])rominenee 
under I^anavarman, who is the first to a,ssume the impcHal title 
of Mahdrajddhirdja or supreme king of great kings hYom a record 
of his reign dated a.d. 554 we learn that la* won vicloriiss over the 
Andhras, the iJJulikas and the fiaudas. The Andliras and the 
^ulikas may have reference to tiie rulers of the Visiinuknndin 
and Chalukya families of the Eastern and Western Deccan, while the 
Gaudas, whose “proper realm” lay not. far from the sea, are appar- 
ently the precursors of Saaiinka. of Karnasuvarna (in Western 
Bengal), the enemy of Rajyavardhana of Thanesar, and of the 
Gauda rival of Ya^ovarman of Kanauj in tlu* eighth century a.d, 
I^anavarman also came into conflict with th(‘, later Gujita king, 
Kumara Gupta, probably the third or fourth monarch of that name. 
The son of the latter is represented as “bnuaking ii]) the jiroudly 
stepping array of miglity elepliants, belonging to the Maulduiri, 
which had throwm aloft in battle the troops of the linns”. It is clear 
that the Maukharis, like Skanda Giqita and Ya.4odharmnn, (jarried 
on the struggle against the foreign invaders, the destruction of 
whose power was necessary to realise their dream ol restoring 
the fallen fabric; of imperialism in Northern India. 

I^anavarman was followed by at. least three other princes, 
^arvavarman, Avantivarman, and Grahavarman. The last-men- 
tioned ruler was a son of Avantivarman. He married Rajyai^ri, 
daughter of Prabhakaravardhana of the Pushyabhuti family of 
Thanesar and sister to Rajyavardhana and his more celebrated 
brother Harsha. But the alliance could not save the Maukhari 
ruler from destruction at the hands of the “wicked lord of Malava”, 
who has been plausibly identified w ith Deva Gupta of the inscriptions 
of Harsha. Rajya^ri, the widowed Maukhari queen, was cast into 
prison at Kanauj. The death of Grahavarman w^as avenged by his 
brother-in-law Rajyavardhana, the eldest son and successor of 
Prabhakaravardhana. But Rajyavardhana himself was allured 
in to confidence by false civilities on the part of (^§auka) the king 
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of Gauda, and tJien weaponless, confiding and alone, despatched in 
his own quarters”. The decree of fate thus deprived the kingdom 
of Thanesar, as well as that of the Maukharis, of their rulers. 


Harsha 

At this juncture the 'statesmen of Kanaiij, on the advice of 
their leading noble Jiani (Bhandi), seem to have offered the crown 
to Harsha, the brother of Bajyavardhana and of Rajya^ri, who 
was destined to revive the imperial memories of the Gupta epoch 
and obtain recognition as the lord paramount of the whole of 
Northern India, even from his bitterest enemies. The event hap- 
pened in A.D. GOG, the starting-point of the Harsha era. Both 
Bana and Hiuen Tsang refer to Harsha’s reluctance to mount 
the throne. This is taken by some to be due to the fact that he 
was not the rightful heir to the throne of Kanauj, which may have 
formed part of the dominions of his sister’s Maukhari husband 
whoso line was not yet extinct. But this view does not explain 
Harsha’s hesitation to succeed his elder brother. Moreover the 
exact identity of the ruling authority at Kanauj immediately before 
the time of Harsha is not clear from the narrative of Bana and the 
Chinese writers. Hiuen Tsang’s account leaves the impression 
that it was included within the territory of the “murdered king”, 
the elder brother of Harsha. The chief statesman of Kanauj 
was Bhandi, a prominent figure at the court of Thanesar and 
not at the Durbar of the Maukharis. Bapa, however, refers to the 
imprisonment of the widowed Maukhari queen at Kanauj, her 
liberation through the connivance of a Gupta noble, and her 
flight to the Vindhya forest. In the Fang-chih Harsha, king of 
Kanauj, is represented as administering the govermuent in con- 
junction witli his widowed sister as if she had some claim to the 
throne of Kanauj, which is only possible if that city formed a 
part of the realm of her husband. The true history of the period 
will only be made clear when further evidence is forthcoming. 
It is, however, certain that Harsha found himself at the head of 
the kingdom of his brother as well as that of his brother-in-law. 
But he contented himself at first with the modest title of Rdjaputra 
(Prince) Siladitya. 

The dynasty to which Harsha belonged claimed descent from 
the illustrious Pushyabhuti, a devoted worshipper of ^iva. It 
ruled at Thanesar and was raised to greatness by IVabhakara- 
vardhana, father of Harsha, who was the son of a princess, possibly 
of “ later Gupta ” lineage. He took the title of Mahdrdjddhirdja and 
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playtid the part of “a lion to the Hun deer”. As already related he 
offered the hand of his daiigliter Rajyasri to (Irahavarman Maukhari 
and thus formed an alliance between the two most jjowerfiil families 
of the Madhya -desa (upper Canges valley) A\hich resemhltHl the solar 
and lunar races of antiquity. The vicissitudes through which the 
kingdom of Thanesar yiassed in the time of Kajyavar^uina,, his 
immediate successor, have been mentioned above. ^{Harsha on 
coming to the throne had lo face a .sea. of troubles. Ho had 
to rescue his sister, the Maukhari queen Rajya.4ri, the widow of 
Grahavarman, who had tied from the [ilac.e of her continement 
at Kanauj. He had to avenge the dc^atli of his elder brother and 
predecessor, and he had to consolidate his authority in the two 
kingdoms over which he was called iqion to rule. One of his earliest 
acts was a treaty of alliance with Rhriskaravarman, the ambitious 
king of Kamarfipa in modern Assam, Avho was in a position to 
attack his arch-enemy, the king of Cauda, in tlie rear. Anotlu'r 
prince befriended by Harsha was Madhava Cupta, belonging to 
the line of the “later Guptas” of Mrdwa and Magadha, The 
recovery of Rajyasri was effected within a short time by Harsha 
himself, who was accompanied by Mrulhava Cu])ta, while Rhandi 
w'as ordered to proceed agahist the king of (lauda. Harsha, is said 
to have waged incessant warfare until in six years he luwl fought 
the ‘Five Indies’, f^a^ahka of Cauda jiroved a formidable ojiponent 
and his power seems to have continued undiminished till a.d. (»19. 
Harsha, however, succeeded in strengthening his position in th • 
home territories, and in 012 assumed full regal titles. He increased 
his army, bringing the elephant corps up to 00,000 and the cavalry 
to 100,000. 

During the period 018-627 Chinese chroniclers record serious 
disturbances in India, and giladitya (Harsha) is represented as 
punishing the kings of the four parts of the country. What siiecific 
contests are meant is not made clear either by the Chinese wTiters 
or the grants of Harsha himself issued between A.n. 028 and 031. 
But we learn from Chalukya records that sometime before 031 
Harsha marched southwards as far as the Nerbudda, whore his 
further progress was stopped by Pulakesin II of the Chalukya 
dynasty of Vatapi in the Deccan. A record of the Gurjara chiefs 
of Broach refers to the defeat by Harsha of a prince of Valabhi 
who was granted protection by Dadda II. At the time of Hiuen 
Tsang’s visit to Valabhi, r.641, the reigning prince of Valabhi, 
Dhruvabhata, was attached to Harsha’s interest by a matrimonial 
alliance, ga^anka, king of Cauda, must have died sometime before 
637 when Hiuen Tsang was at Nalanda in South Bihar. lor a time 
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Magadha passed under the rule of Purnavarman. In 641 Siladitya 
(Harsha) himself assumed the title of king of Magadha and exchanged 
embassies with China. According to tradition he had led an 
expedition to Northern Bengal. The final overthrow of the Gauda 
kingdom of Karnasuvarna seems to have been the work of his 
ally Bhaskaravarman whose Nidhanapur grant is issued from 
that city. The exact date of this event is not known. In 642 
death probably removed Pulakesin II, the formidable southern 
rival of Harsha, and in the next year the northern emperor under- 
took an expedition to Gahjam. We have also references in literature 
to Harsha’s expedition to the Tushdra saila or snowy mountains, 
Avhence he exacted tribute, to Kashmir from which he carried off 
a tooth relic, and to Sind whose ruler was deprived of his royal 
fortune. We do not know to which period of Harsha's reign these 
events are to be assigned. 

Much controversy has raged round tlie question of the extent 
of Harsha’s emjiirc. It certainly embraced the old kingdoms of 
Thanesar (m the eastern Punjab) and Kanauj (in the Gangetic 
Doab) and the provinces of Ahichchhatra (Rohilkhand), ^ravasti 
(Oudh) and Prayaga (.Allahabad). Chinese evidence points to the 
inclusion of Magadha since 641 and also of Orissa. Udita of Jalan- 
dhar and Madhava Gupta, apparently of Eastern Malwa, seem to 
have been his vassals. The emperor's army had overrun almost 
the whole of Northern India, from the snowy mountains of the 
north to the Nerbudda in the south, and from Ganjam in the cast 
to Valabhi in the west. The king of Kamarupa beyond the Brah- 
maputra was his ally, and the real character of the alliance was 
well illustrated by an episode recorded by a Chinese writer which 
shows that the eastern potentate acknowledged the superiority of 
Harsha’s might and did not dare disobey his orders. Even the 
most powerful of Harsha’s enemies, viz. the Chalukyas of the 
Deccan, bear witness to his suzerainty over the whole of Uttarat 
})atha or Northern India. The pre-eminence of Harsha over other 
contemporary rulers of the North is also indicated by the “music- 
pace-drums” which he alone was entitled to use, other kings not 
being permitted to adopt the paraphernalia in question. It is 
not suggested that the whole of Northern India was actually 
controlled by imperial officials. Large tracts of this wide region 
were doubtless under powerful local rulers who owed only a nominal 
allegiance to the imperial throne. But even the rulers of distant 
Kashmir, Sind, Valabhi, and Kamarupa had a wholesome dread 
of the power of Harsha. The king of Kamarupa dared not detain 
a Chinese pilgrim at his capital against the will of his mighty 
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“ally , and, according to one interpretation of a certain passage 
in the Harsha-charita, the Kanauj emperor actually installed 
Kumara-riija (Bhaskaravarman) on tlic throne Tiiis obtains some 
confirmation from another passage where it, is stated that the 
lokapdlas or rulers in the different regions o\\(‘d their appointment 
to him. The king of Kashmir was compelled to surrender a tootli 
rehc to Harsha. The ruler of Sind, already humbled by IVabha- 
karavardhana, was, aeeorthng to Bana, shorn of his royal fortune 
by Harsha. The ruler of Valabhl had one(' tied before the advancing 
arms of the Kanauj monarch, and later on accepted the liand of 
his daughter and attended the imperial c'ourt. 

Kanauj, the imperial ea])ital, liad the Gang(^s on its west side. 
It is described by Hiuen Tsang as a. very strongly chdended city 
with lofty structures everywhere. Tliere were beautiful gardens 
and tanks of clear water. Rarities fftun strange lands were 
collected here. The inhabitants were well ofi and there were families 
with great w^ealth. The people had a refined apjiearaneo and dressed 
in glossy silk attire. They were given to learning and the arts. 

Harsha did not long survive the Gahjam campaign of a.i>. (>43. 
In his later days he received embassies from (Jhina and maintained 
close diplomatic relations with the Chineses court. At this jieriod 
he came into contact witli Hiuen J'sang, the (liinesi; Master of the 
Law, who was visiting the sacred spots of Buddhism. It appears 
from the records of the Chinese pilgrim that the emperor of Kanauj 
showed a strong predilection for Buddhism, though he does not 
seem to have discarded altogether the Saivism of his earlier years. 
He caused the use of animal food to cea.se throughout his dominions 
and prohibited the taking of life. He erected rest-houses and 
monasteries and practised charity on an extensive scale. One of 
the most interesting features of his reign was the quuiqiiennial 
assembly known as the Mahdmokshaparishad. 

In 643 the Chinese pilgrim witnessed two grand assemblies, one 
in the city of Kanauj, the other in the “arena of charitable offer- 
ings” at Prayaga (Allahabad). The Kanauj assembly was summoned 
“in order to exhibit the refinements of the Great Vehicle and make 
manifest the exceeding merit of the Chinese Master of the I.<aw”. 
It was attended by twenty kings, besides thousands of Buddhist., 
Brahmanical and Jaina theologians and priests. Impressive 
spectacles were presented by a golden statue of the Buddha kept 
in a lofty tower and a gorgeous procession of elephants that escorted 
an image of the Sakya sage to the hall of assembly. The gathering 
at Prayaga included about 500,000 people who had been sum- 
moned from the distant comers of the “Five Indies” to receive 
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gifts from the emperor. Harsha went to the spot accompanied by 
the Chinese Master of the Law and the kings of twenty countries. 
Images of the Buddha, Adityadeva (the Sun), and Isvaradeva 
(Siva) were installed on suc5cessive days and precious articles were 
distributed in charity on each occasion. When the accumulation 
of five years was exhausted, the emperor wore a second-hand 
garment and paid worship to the Buddhas of the ten regions. 

Harsha died in a.d. 646 or 647. He was undoubtedly one of the 
greatest kings of ancient India. Called upon to rule over two 
distracted kingdoms in a period of turmoil he succeeded to a 
large extent in restoring respect for authority in vast tracts of 
Northern India and won praise as a just and benevolent ruler, 
punctilious in the discharge of his duties. It is not surprising that 
years of strenuous warfare did not allow him much time to establish 
on a firm foundation that ordered government which three genera- 
tions of Gupta emperors had given to the “middle country”, the 
benefits of which were warmly appreciated by Fa Hien. It was, 
however, not duo to any lack of vigour on his part. This indefatig- 
able prince was anxious to bring justice to the doors of aU. He 
made visits of inspection throughout his dominions and was prompt 
to reward the virtuous and punish the evil-doer. But he nursed 
a higher ambition. The grandson of a “Gupta” princess, Harsha 
attempted to revive the imperial memories of Samudra Gupta, and 
sought to unite the north and south of India under one sceptre 
— in vain as the sequel proved. But the imperial splendour of 
Kanauj that he did so much to augment was hardly dimmed in 
succeeding ages, and rulers of the remotest corners of India counted 
it their proudest boast to have “captured Mahodaya-Sri”, i.e. 
conquered Kanauj. Harsha also showed a taste for literature and 
the arts of peace that reminds one of the versatile hero of Hari- 
shena’s panegyric. In his later days he sought to emulate, perhaps 
unconsciously, the great A^oka, and the Chinese pilgrim bears 
eloquent testimony to his pious foundations, his toleration, liberafity 
and benevolence, all irrespective of caste and creed. One European 
writer calls him the Akbar of the Hindu period. A great general and 
a just administrator, he was even greater as a patron of religion 
and learning. He gathered round himself some of the finest intellects 
and holiest sages — men like Bana, Mayura, Divakara and Hiuen 
Tsang. In one respect he is more fortunate than Samudra Gupta, 
for we still possess some gems of literature that proceeded, according 
to tradition, from his pen. 
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The Kanauj Empire after Harsha 

Harsha died either at the end of a.d. 046 or the hcizimiitm of 
647. The removal of Ids strong ])(Tsonality let loose forces of 
disintegration and disorder in the ]\Iadhya-desa (npf)er (langt^s 
valley) that were not successfully overcome (ill about a d. 8110 
when Bhoja I of the Pratihara. family ruled once more over a vast 
empire, with its capital at Mahodaya or Kanauj. After a reign 
extending over more than forty years Harsha transmitted his crown 
to successors w'ho must have struggled to maintain tiieir heritage 
for some time. Attempts were made by princes like ^'a^o- 
varman, and possibly Indra-raja t-o n'store the fallen fabric ol 
imperialism and win for Kanauj that proud ])osit-ion wiiieh it oiua' 
occupied under Harsha. But their efforts were frustrated by the war- 
like potentates beyond the limits of the Madhya-de^a t o whomtlu> 
acquisition of the imperial seat of Harsha was the goal of jiolitical 
ambition. Kanauj was the cynosure of all eyes. “What Babylon 
was to the martial races of Western Asia, what Honui was to the 
Teutonic barbarians and Byzantium to the mediaeval world of 
Eastern and Southern Europe, that was Mahodaya- J^ri to the 
upspringing dynasties of the eighth and ninth centuries a.d. 
The history of the upper Ganges valley from the end of 04() to 
836 is one of internal strife and ol external invasion which ended 
wKen the royal throne of Harsha })assed into the hands of the 
Pratiharas. When the Pratihara authority weakened in the tenth 
century history repeated itself. Another i*eriod of commotion 
ensued followed by the rise of a new imperial family— the Gahada- 
valas. Meanwhile a deluge was preparing in the wilds of Afghanis- 
tan which soon spread over the whole of Northern India. 
The power of the Gahadavalas was shattered on the plains of 
Chandwar in 1194 and the agony of Imperial Kanauj was soon 
hushed in the stillness of death. 

Aspirants for Imperial Dominion after Harsha 

It is doubtful if Harsha left a son. He had a daughter who 
was given in marriage to Dhruvabhata of Valabhi. It is significant 
that in the Gupta years 326-330, which almost synchronise with 
Harsha’s death, Dharasena IV, son of Dhruvabhata, assumed 
the imperial titles of Pararnabhumraka Mahardjddhiraja PararmA- 
vara ChakravaHi. He doubtless looked upon himself as the imperial 
successor in Western India of the Kanauj monarch, who may have 
been his maternal grandfather. Among other pretenders were a 
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brother of Grahavarman, and one of Harsha’s ministers named 
Arjuna or Arunasva. The latter seized some provinces in the Ganges 
valley and came into conflict with a Chinese mission headed by 
Wang-hiuen-tse. The Chinese envoy received assistance from Tibet 
and Nepal and inflicted crushing defeats on the enemy. He also 
obtained l^rge supplies of cattle and accoutrements from Kumara 
(Bhaskaravarman), king of Kamarupa, and carried off the usurping 
minister to China. 

In A.D. 672 the most powerful sovereign in the Madhya-de^a 
was Adityasena, son of Madhav^a Gupta, the ally of Harsha — the 
“Sun army” of Far Eastern pilgrims. Adityasena signalised his 
accession to })ower by the ])erformance of the horse -sacrifice. He 
strengthened his position by matrimonial alliances with the most 
illustrious families of his age. Himself a scion of the “later Gupta” 
dynasty of Malwa and Magadha, he gave his daughter in marriage 
to Bhogavarman Maukhari. His grand -daughter, born of Bhoga- 
varman’s wife, became the queen of Sivadeva of Nepal, and mother 
of Jayadeva. This Jayadeva married Rajyamati, daughter of 
Harshadcva of the Bhagadat-ta family of Kamarupa. 

Adityasena was followed by three “Gupta” successors, Deva 
Gupta, Vishnu Gupta, and Jivita Gupta TI. Early in the eighth 
century the throne of Magadha is found in the occupation of a Gauda 
king. The identification of this ruler with Jivita Gupta II or any 
other “later Gupta” king is clearly untenable, for we learn from 
contemporary epigraphy that in the time of Isanavarman Maukhari 
(middle of the sixth century a.d.) the line of the “later Guptas” 
is associated vdth Rrayaga or Allahabad. On the other hand 
the Gaudas are described as taking refuge in the sea. In the 
next century the “later Guptas” are mentioned as the rulers of 
Magadha, while the Gaudas have their metropohs at Karnasuvarpa. 
A panegyrist of the later Guptas styles himself a Gauda, but the 
designation is not applied to the line of kings eulogised. The 
latter are simply characterised as of “good lineage”. The truth 
seems to be that it was the westward expansion of the Gauda 
power which finally led to the extinction of the house of Adityasena. 

But the Gaudas were not left in undisturbed possession of 
Magadha for any length of time. The kingdom of Kanauj revived 
about this time under the vigorous rule of Ya§ovarman, a prince 
claiming descent from the Lunar race, whose exploits are des- 
cribed in the Prakrit work entitled the Qau^vaho by Vakpatiraja. 
The career of Ya^ovarraan reminds one of the great Harsha. He 
led an expedition against the Gauda king and killed him in battle. 
Having next subjugated the Vangas of Ea^stern and Central Bengal 
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he turned to the south and reached the Nerbiidda. After a brief 
stay on the banks of that river he rctunied to his capital through 
the desert of Rajputana and the plain of Thanesar. Like' Harsha 
he maintained diplomatic intercourse with the Chinese empire 
(a.d. 731). He extended liis patronage to the illustrious poets 
Bhavabhuti and Vakpatiraja. In tlie end this ent-erprising prince 
roused the hostility of Lahtaditya, king of Kashmir, and perished 
in a conflict with his mighty northern ati versa ry. 


Kashmir 

Kashmir now ajipears on the scene as a keen competitor of the 
Gangetic powers. The valley had formed part of the empires of 
Asoka, Kanishka and JVlihiragula. In the seventh century a d. it 
grew into a first-rate power under a local dynasty, styled Karkota, 
founded by Duiiabhavardhana. Tin? dynasty seems to liave 
acknowledged in a vague way the political pre-eminence of China. 
Two grandsons of Duiiabhavardhana, Chandra pida and IMuktaplda 
Lahtaditya, received investiture as king from the Chine.se empi'ror. 
Lalitaditya w'as an ambitious jirinee. We ha\e already relc'rn'd 
to his victory over Yasovarman ol Kanauj. Kalliai.ia, the historian 
of Kashmir, credits him Mith having led his troojis to distant 
countries. The account' ol the.se (‘xploits mostly n'ads like the 
conventional panegyric of an epic liero. .More importance attaches 
to those parts of Kalhana's narrative \\hich nicr to his triumphs 
over Tibetans, Dards and the Turks on tlu' Indu^ and the slaughter 
of a king of Gauda. J.alitaditya is justly eulogised for his ])ious 
foundations, among which the lamous temple oi Martapda stands 
pre-eminent. 

Jayapida Vinayaditya emulated the exploits ol his grandfatbei, 
Lalitaditya, by defeating the kings of Gauda and Kanauj. He was a 
great patron of learning and his court was adorned by Kshirasvamin, 
Udbhata, Damodara Gupta, Vamana and other scholars. His fiscal 
exactions, however, made his name odious. His dynasty came to 
an end in a.d. 855 and was supplanted by the house of Utpala. 

Avantivarman, the founder of the new line, is famous for his 
irrigation works carried out under the direction of his minister 
Suyya. The next king, Sahkaravarman, son of Avantivarman, 
extended the boundaries of Kashmir in several directions. He 
seems to have come into conflict with the emperor Bhoja I of 
Kanauj and Lalliya Shahi of Udabhapdapura or Und on the Indus, 
and wrested a portion of the Punjab from the Gurjaras. Like 
Jayapida of the previous dynasty he harassed the people by fiscal 
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extortions and met his end in a conflict with the people of Ura^a, 
the modern Hazara district. A period of turmoil followed. The 
widowed queen Sugandha attempted to rule in the name of puppet 
kings. But she had to encounter formidable opposition from the 
powerful military factions of the Tardrim who made themselves 
virtual dictators of the state. The Tantrins were eventually put 
down by certain feudal chiefs. In the end an assembly of Brah- 
manas raised to the throne a member of their own order named 
Ya^askara. The line of Ya^askara was followed by that of Barva 
Gupta. In the time of Kshema Gupta, son and successor of Parva 
(iupta, the virtual ruler was his queen Didda, daughter of a chief 
of Lohara and descended through her mother from the Shahis 
of Udabhandapura. Didda, at first, ruled in the name of puppet 
kings and then seized the crown herself. She kept it till a.d. 1003 
when she transmitted her sceptre to her nej)hew Samgramaraja, 
the founder of the Lohara dynasty. A terrible invader now appeared 
on the scene. The Shahi kingdom of Udabhandapura fell after a 
heroic struggle, in spite of the assistance it received from the ruler 
of Kashmir. The kingdom of Samgramaraja fortunately esciaped 
destruction at the liands of Mahmud of Ghazni, but it was too 
much weakened by internal conflicts to ipterferc successfully in 
the general affairs of Northern India. It gradually sank to the 
position of a minor power and finally succumbed to the Mushms 
in A.D. 1339. 


Bengal and the PMa Empire 

Both under Lahtaditya and Vinayaditya Kashmir had come 
into conflict with the arms of Gauda, which was the name applied 
to a people of Western and North-Western Bengal as well as to 
their country. In the seventh and eighth centuries a.d. this eastern 
kingdom definitely entered on the scene as a rival of Kanauj and 
Kashmir. References to Gauda occur in early literature, notably 
in the sutras of Panini, the Kautillya ArthaMstra and some of the 
Puranas. The sister realm of Vanga or Eastern and Central Bengal 
does not seem to be less ancient as it is referred to in the Dhar- 
masutras and the epic. In the days of Maurya and Gupta ascendancy 
Bengal seems to have formed part of the empire of Magadha, 
the eastern districts enjoying a certain amount of autonomy. 
After the fall of the Imperial Guptas we find several local rulers, 
notably Dharmaditya, Gopachandra and Samacharadeva, asserting 
their independence. Gopachandra was a powerful ruler whose 
dominions embraced large tracts in both Eastern and Western 
Bengal. In his days, or those of his immediate successors, the 
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Gauda people emerge as a great military power. Sometime before 
A.D. 554 they came into conflict with Isanavarman Maukhari and 
found a safe refuge in a maritime region. In the next ctaitiiry we 
find them in possession of tlie aggressive kingdom of Karnasuvarna 
(asually placed in the Murshidabad district). Under the leadership 
of their king ^a^anka they waged war on the aspiring lioiise of 
Pushyabhuti. The murder of Raj^ avardliana and the war of revenge 
undertaken by his brother and successor Harsha have been men- 
tioned above. Till 619 the power of the Gauda king seems to have 
remained unshaken, and his suzerainty was acknowh'dged as far 
south as Canjara. But sometime between 619 and (>37 Sasfinka 
seems to have died and some years later we find the capital cit\^ 
in the possession of Bhaskaravarman of Kamaru])a, tlie eastern 
ally of Harsha. In the latter iialf of the st^venth century eastern 
India seems, according to some scholars, to have been shan'd 
between the ‘dater Gujitas” of M a gad ha and th(‘ Khadga dynasty 



COIN ATTRIBUTJfiD TO SAMACHAKADEVA 


of Eastern Bengal. The Khadga chronology is, however, still un- 
certain. Early in the eighth century both Western and Eastern 
Bengal were overrun by Ya^ovarman of Kanauj. Other con- 
querors followed in his wake. There was anarchy (Mdtsya nydya) 
in the realm till at last the different sections of the people [’prah 
ritis) raised to the throne a chief named Gojaila, who brought the 
blessings of peace to the distracted lands. 

With Gopala began the famous Pala dynasty which, in the last 
days of its rule, claimed descent from the solar race and also 
from the sea. Under Pala rule Bengal was to enjoy a period of 
prosperity undreamt of in her early annals. In contemporary 
records the earliest kings of the line are called Vangapati and 
Gaudehara, showing that they ruled over the twin kingdoms of 
Eastern and Western Bengal. 

Dharmapala, son of Gopala, w'as one of the greatest kings that 
ever ruled in Bengal. His accession to the throne probably took 
place between a.d. 752 and 794. In the course of a long reign of at 
least thirty-two years he raised Bengal to the position of the 
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premier state in Northern India, and did much to restore the 
greatness of the old imperial city of Pataliputra. He doubtless 
attempted to shift the political centre of gravity once more to the 
east, the home territory of the Imperial Mauryas and the great 
Guptas. He defeated Indraraja and other enemies, conquered 
Kanauj and, vdth the assent of the neighbouring powers, placed 
on the throne his jiroUgi Chakrayiidha. Some records describe 
him as the conqueror of the whole country from the Himalayas 
in the north to Gokarna in the south. But his successes in the 
Gangetic Doab were short-lived. The Bashtrakutas of the Deccan 
claim to have expelled the Gaiida king from the territory between 
the Ganges and the Jumna during the period a.d. 772 to 794, 
while the Pratiharas of Western India under Nagabhata II drove 
away Chakrayudha, the vassal king of Kanauj, and made them- 
selves masters of the imperial seat of Harsha certainly before a.d. 
836 find ])robably before even 833. 

The death of Dharmapala probably took place sometime after 
A.D. 794 but before a.d. 839. His son and successor Devapala was 
equally ambitious. He renewed the struggle with the Gurjaras 
or the Pratiharas of the west and the Dravidians of the south, 
and his troops claimed victories not only over the neighbouring 
realms of Orissa and Assam but also over the Huns, a people whom 
it was the policy of every aspirant for imperial dominion in Northern 
India to try to overcome. His court poet credits him with having 
enjoyed the whole’ earth from the Himalayas to Adam’s Bridge. 
A more modest claim is put forward in other epigraphic passages 
which say that his arms reached the Kamboja territory in the 
north and the Vindhya hills in the south. That he maintained 
some sort of relations with the north-west borderland of India 
appears probable from his connection with Viradeva, a Brahmai;ia 
from Nagarahara or Jalalabad, who got the important post of 
abbot of Nalanda in South Bihar. He also received an embassy 
from Balaputradeva, ruler of Suvarnadvipa or Sumatra (p. 219). He 
seems to have preferred Monghyr to Pataliputra as the seat of his 
“camp of victory ”. He died between a.d. 833 and 878 after a reign of 
at least thirty-nine years, having raised the kingdom of Bengal 
to a pinnacle of glory that was never again attained in the time 
of his successors. 

After Devapala the Pala power seems to have declined. The 
next king Vigrahapala I, nephew of Devapala, was a weak ruler 
given to religious activities who finally abdicated in favour of his 
son Narayapapala. The “camp of victory” at Mongh}^ was still 
in existence in the seventeenth year of Narayapapala, which must 
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be atisigned to a period subsequent to a.d. 852 but before a.d. 898 
at the latest (the fifth \mr of Maliendrapfila Pratihara). After tliis 
the famous fort does not find any mention in any IVila record. A 
Pratihara record of 837 tells us that a chieftain named Kakka 
gained renown by fighting with the Gaudas at Mongliyr. it is not 
improbable that Pataliputra had already fallen before the advanc- 
ing arms of the Pratiharas and the turn of Monghyr cam(‘ lu'xt. 
Within a sliort time, sometime before tlie fiftli year of Mahen- 
drapala, that is not later than a.d. 898, even Northern Bengal 
was annexed to the Pratihara emigre, i’art of the lost ground 
seems to have been recovered in the latter ])arl ol xNarayanapala’s 
reign, which extended over more than half a ccntur\ (at least 
fifty-four 3T.ars). Two or three generations latiT, in the time of 
Gopala II or of Vigrahapala IT, the Pala powiT was once more 
shaken, possibly by the Kanibojas, but the fortunes of tiu' family' 
were restored by Mahipala I. Mahipala is known to have been 
ruling in the first quarter of the eleventh century a d. 

Mahipala I is referred to as the overlord ol Gauda in a record 
of A.D, 1026. Parts of Bengal had fallen into the liands of local 
dynasties which may in some cases have acknowledged in a vagina 
way the suzerainty of the Pala emperor (adhipa). Two of the 
local families, namely, the 6uras of South -W(*st Bengal and th(^ 
Chandras of Eastern Bengal, deserve special mention. Several 
Sura i)rinces find mention in literature and inscriptions. The 
most notable among them is Adi§ura, a name famous in Bengali 
legemd. In the absence of contemporary records it is (lifficnit 
to say if he can be regarded as an hist orical figure. 

In or about a.d. 1023 the princes of Bengal had to bear the 
brunt of an attack from Rajendra Chola I, the ambitious ruler 
of the Tamil country in the far south of India. The army of 
Rajendra claims to have measured swords with Rana^ura of South- 
West Bengal and Govindachandra of the eastern i)art of the 
province. He is also credited with having won a victory ov(^t 
M ahipala. Another invader of Mahipala’s dominions w^as in the 
opinion of some scholars the famous Gangeyadeva Kalachuri, 
but this view rests on an identification which may be doubted. 

After Mahipala came his son Nayapala and grandson Vi^ahapala 
III. Both these personages came into conflict with Kama Kalachun 
the great king of the Chedi country in Central India. Vigraha III 
married Yauvana^ri, daughter of the Chedi king. Another queen 
of this monarch was of Rashtrakuta lineage. He left three sons, 
Mahipala II, Surap^la, and Ramapala. Mahipala II proven to be 
a weak king. The Pala empire now depended m large measure 
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on the support of a military aristocracy recruited in part from 
other provinces. A confederacy of indigenous chieftains revolted 
against the king. Diwoka, a Kaivarta, held sway in North Bengal 
which was temporarily lost to the Palas. Sometime after Diwoka 
his nephew Bhima became king. The latter was overthrown by 
Ramapala, the youngest brother of Mahipala II, mainly with the 
help of his Rashirakuta relations. The new king once more restored 
the fortunes of his family. Ramapala was followed by his son 
Kumarapala, a grandson, Gopala III, and a second son Madanapala. 
In the end Pala supremacy in Bengal was destroyed by Vijayasena, 
who belonged to a family that came from the Kanarese country 
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ATlSA 

(Reproduced from L. A. Waddell's "Buddhism of Tibet". Eeffer) 

in the Deccan. The Sena power was firmly established in almost the 
whole of Bengal by the middle of the twelfth century a.d. 

The Pala dynasty produced the la|^ great Hindu emperor whose 
commands were issued from the historic city of Pataliputra. Like 
the Mauryas and the Guptas, the Pala sovereigns raised a kingdom 
in Eastern India to a position of pre-eminence in Arydvarta. 
Like their illustrious predecessors they maintained relations with 
the distant potentates of the world as known to them, and not 
only did much to foster religion and culture in India but encour- 
aged their spread to foreign lands. The Pala period saw the founda- 
tion of the Universities of Uddandapura and Vikrama^ila. The 
epoch was rendered memorable by the activities of artists like 
Dhimana and Vitapala, of missionaries like Pandit Dharmapala and 
Atisa Dipahkara and scholars like Chakrapani and Sandhyakara. 
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Themselves devoted worshippers of Buddha, the Pala monarchs 
were catholic enough to grant toleration to the votaries of Naj’a^^iija 
and Mahadeva. Throughout the Pfila period the king sought the 
assistance of ^rahmana ministers. The rise of Kaivarta chiefs to 
positions of power and wealth in the latter days of the dynasty 
shows that careers were oj)en to men of halent irresjiective of caste 
and creed. 


The Pratihara Empire 

The Palas were one of the most long-livcnl dynasties of Indian 
history, but their supremacy in the Cangetic Doab was of short 
duration. The sceptre of Kanauj was not long wielded by the 
vassals of Dharmapala, and by a.d. 836 the Pratihara dynasty 
was firmly established in the city of Mahodaya (Kanauj). Before 
the end of the ninth century the power of this new imperial line 
had extended in all directions and the command of the great 
Pratihara king was obeyed all over the wide expanse of territory 
stretching from Pehoa in the Punjab to Deogarh in Central India, 
and from Una in Kathiawar to Paharpur in North Bengal. 

In their epigraphic records the Pratiharas claim descent from 
the Kshatriya Lakshmana (brother of Rama) of the solar race 
famed in the lidMdyciuci, and also from a Brahniana named Hari- 
chandra. The prevailing view among modern scholars is that they 
are a branch of the Gurjara race that began to play an important 
part in Indian history from the sixth century A.n. The Gurjaraa 
established principalities in the Punjab, Marwar and Broach. In 
the seventh century a.d. they find mention in the Harsha-charita 
of Bana, the records of Hiuen Tsang and the Aihole inscription 
of Puiake^in II. About the middle of the eighth century a.d. 
certain Gurjara chiefs are represented as serving a Rashtrakuta 
monarch as Pratihara (door-keeper) at a sacrifice performed at 
Ujjain. The designation Pra|ihara jjrobably originated in this 
way, though a later tradition connects it with Lakshmana, brother 
of Rama, who guarded the doors of the latter during the years 
of his exile. The connection of the Pratihara family of Kanauj 
with Avanti, the district round Ujjain, at some stage in the progress 
of their power does not seem to be improbable in view of the alleged 
statement of the Jaina Harivanda that Vatsaraja, a distinguished 
member of the line, was a ruler of Avanti. A different interpretation 
of the passage in question is, however, suggested by some scholars. 
The founder of Vatsaraja’s family was Nagabhata I who is usually 
assigned to the middle of the eighth century a.d. He did much to 
rehabilitate the power of the Gurjaras which was threatened by 
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the Arabs from Sind and the Chalukyas and the Rashtrakutas 
from the Deccan. Vatsaraja, grand-nephew of Nagabhata I, claims 
to have won the position of Samrdj, or emperor, and extended his 
conquests as far as Bengal, but he was driven to the trackless 
wilderness by the Rashtrakuta king Dhruva of the Deccan. His 
son Nagabhata II won some successes at first. He is credited with 
having extended his influence from Sind in the north to the Andhra 
country in the south, from Anartta in Kathiawar in the west to 
the borders of Bengal in the east. His most notable achievement 
was the defeat of Dharmapala, king of Bengal, and the expulsion 
of his proUgi Chakrayudha from Kanauj. But he himself sus- 
tained defeats at the hands of the Rashtrakutas, the sworn enemies 
of his line, who had grown very powerful under the vigorous rule 
of Govinda III. 

The Pratihara power recovered under Bhoja I, grandson of 
Nagabhata II, who was firmly enthroned at Kanauj in a.d. 836. 
He extended his power northwards as far as Pehoa and southwards 
as far as the Vindhyas, but his further progress was stopped by 
{^ankaravarman of Kashmir and Dhruva Dharavarsha, a Rashtra- 
kuta chieftain of Broach. He was more successful in the east. 
The Gaudas (of Bengal) were defeated and the Pratihara empire 
in the time of his successor stretched as far as Paharpur in North 
Bengal. The empire of Bhoja was visited by the merchant Sulaiman 
who spoke highly of the strength of his cavalry and of the peace 
that reigned in his kingdom. 

Mahendrapala I, son of Bhoja, maintained his father’s empire 
and seems to have extended it towards the east. He imitated 
Harsha and Ya6ovarman in encouraging learning. His court was 
adorned by the poet Raja§ekhara. 

Mahendra was followed by his sons Mahipala, Bhoja II and 
Vinayakapala, Some scholars prefer to identify Mahipala Prati- 
hara with Vinayakapala, but their dates do not overlap. Mahipala 
maintained his hold on Surashtra of Kathiawar as late as 914 a.d. 
In the next year A1 Masudi visited his realm and spoke about his 
horses and camels. In 917 the Pratihara king was still in possession 
of the Gangetic Doab. Raja^ekhara speaks about his conquests 
in the most distant regions of India from Kuluta in the north to 
Kerala in the south. His power was threatened by Indra III, the 
Rashtrakuta king of the Deccan, who inflicted a severe defeat on him 
and took Kanauj. Mahipala seems to have been restored by a Chan- 
della king. The dramatist Kshemi^vara asserts in his Chandakauiika, 
which he wrote for the Pratihara king, his patron’s triumph over the 
Karpatas, i.e. the Rashtrakutas. But the Pratihara empire does 
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not seem to have fully recovered from the blow it received at 
the hands of the latter. 

The succeeding rulers maintained a precarious hold over the 
upper Ganges valley, parts of Rajputana and Malwa, but their 
former feudatories, notably the Chandellas, aggrandised them- 
selves at their cost. The Chaulukyas made themselves independent 
in Gujarat, the Paramaras in Malwa, the Chandellas and Cliedis in 
the country between the Jumna and the Nerbudda. A still more 
formidable enemy appeared on the scene early in the eleventh 
century a.d. In 1018 Kanauj, then ruled by Rajyapala Pratihara, 
was taken by Mahmud of Ghazni. The 1‘ratihara dynasty probably 
continued to rule over a small territory till the second quarter of 
the eleventh century A.n. But their empire was gone and they sank 
to the position of local chieftains. 

The Pratiharas in the days of their greatness had defended 
Hindustan against the Arab invaders, who had often the assistance 
of the Rashtrakutas of the south. Towards the end of the tenth 
century the task of defending the North-West Frontier of India 
devolved on their feudatories, the Hindu 8hahis of Udabhapdapura. 
Mention has already been made of this illustrious line of kings in 
connection with the history of Kashmir. The founder of the line was 
a prince named Lalliya Shahi who flourished towards the close of the 
ninth century a.d. The fourth prince, Bhima Shahi, w as the maternal 
grandfather of the celebrated queen Didda of Kashmir. His famous 
successor Jayapala came into conflict with the Sultans of Ghazni. 
The struggle produced momentous consequences and its history 
will be narrated in a subsequent chapter. 



CHAPTER XTI 


THK DECCAN FROM THE FALL OF THE SATAVAHANAS TO THE 
END OF RASHTRAKUTA SUPREMACY — RISE OF THE EMPIRES OF 
KANCIli AND KARNATA 

Successors ol the Satavahanas 

Gautamiputra SrI Yajna Sataklarnt, who probably ruled towards 
the close of the second century a.d., was the last great king of his 
liouse. After his death, the Satavahana empire began to fall to 
pieces. The Nasik region in Maharashtra seems to have been lost 
to the Abhlra king Isvarasena. The Vakatakas rose to power in 
Berar and some adjoining tracts. The Western Kanarese districts 
fell into the hands of a line of Satakarnis who received the epithet of 
Chutukulananda and are sometimes referred to as Chutu-Sata- 
karpis to distinguish them from the Satavahana iSatakarnis of the 
Imperial line. They had their capital at the famous city of 
Vaijayantipura or Banavasi in north Kanara. The old imperial 
line continued to rule for some time longer in the Andhra country 
at the mouth of the Krishpa till they were supplanted by the 
Ikshvakus, the rulers belonging to the Ananda goira, the Brihat- 
plialayanas, and the Salahkayanas. The latter were succeeded 
by the Vishnukundins. The Salahkayanas already ruled as petty 
chieftains as early as the second century a.d. They must have 
asserted their independence shortly after the fall of the Imperial 
Satavahanas. They came into conflict with the northern emperor 
Samudra Gupta in the fourth century a.d. Meanwhile another 
power had arisen in the far south of India with its capital at 
Kanchi, modern Conjeeveram near Madras, but exercising control 
over some of the Kanarese districts and the southern part of the 
Andhra country at the mouth of the river Krishna. This was the 
Pallava power. At the time of the famous raid of Samudra Gupta, 
the most important d5masties in trans-Vindhyan India were the 
Vakatakas of the Upper Deccan and the Pallavas of Kanchi. 
The Gupta conqueror does not appear to have come into direct 
contact with the Vakatakas. He vanquished, however, a chief 
named Vyaghraraja, who may have been identical with a Vaka^ka 
feudatory named Vyaghradeva. Chandra Gupta II, the son and 
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suc(.’es8or of Samudra Gupta, on tlie other hand, established direct 
relations with his Vakataka neighbours and gave his daughter 
Prabhavati in marriage to tlieir king Kudrasena II. Tlie Vilkatakas 
in their turn were linked by inatrimonial alliaiiees uith several 
dynasties be3^ond the Godavari. The descendants of Rudrasena II 
and Prabliavati eontinned to rule in the Deccan for several gener- 
ations till the rise of the Visimukundins and their rivals and con- 
temporaries, the Chalukyas of Vatapi and the Katachchiiris or 
Kalachuris of Nasik and Malwa. 


The Great Pallavas 

To the south of the Vakatakas lav the realm of the Pallavas of 
Kahchi, one of whose early kings, Vishnugoj)a, was captured and 
then liberated by Samudra Gupta about the middle of the fourth 
century a.d. The name Vishnugopa was borne by several members 
of the Pallava dynasty, and it is not known in what relationship 
the contemporary of Samudra Gupta stood to the famous Siva- 
skandavarman who is mentioned in the early Prakrit records of 
the family as a ‘‘righteous king of great kings” and the performer 
of the horse-sacrifice. Inscriptions mention the names of several 
later Pallava monarchs whose dominions embraced not only 
Kanchi but considerable parts of the Telugu and Kanarese districts. 
The suzerainty of some of them was acknowledged by the early 
Gangas of eastern and southern Mysore and the early Kadambas wdio 
supplanted the Chutu-^atakarnis of Vaijayanti. We learn fiom the 
LolcavibJidga that one of the Pallava kings who bore the name of 
Sirhhavarman ascended the throne in a.d, 43G. 

The history of the family becomes more definite from the time 
of Simhavishtiu, who must have come to the throne in the latter 
half of the sixth century a.d. This king is credited with having 
seized the country of the Cholas and vanquished all his southern 
neighbours, including the ruler of Ceylon. The conquest of Ceylon 
is also mentioned as an achievement of his grandson Narasirh- 
havarman. Simhavishiiu w^as a Vaishnava, and magmficent reliefs 
representing the king and two of his consorts have been discovered 
in the Varaha c^ave at Mamallapuram. 

The successor of Sirnhavishiiu was his son, Mahendravarman I, 
wEose reign saw the beginning of the great struggle between the 
Pallavas and their northern enemies the Chalukyas of Vatapi for 
the mastery of Southern India. The struggle was continued for 
several generations. The Chalukya king, Pulake^in II, is said to 
have caused the splendour of the Pallava lords t/O be obscured 
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by the dust of his army and to vanish behind the wails of Kanchi- 
pura. On the other hand, Narasirnhavarman I, son and successor 
of Mahendravarman, is said to have vanquished Pulake^in in many 
battles and stormed his capital, Vatapi. The struggle was renewed 
by Vikramaditya I, son of Pulakesin II, who claims to have caused 
the destruction of the family of Narasimha and captured the city 
of Kanchi. The Pallava records, however, inform us that the 
Chalukya attack was finall^^ repulsed. Undaunted by their failures, 
the Chalukyas once more overran the Pallava dominions under the 
leadership of Vikramaditya II, great-grandson of Vikramaditya I, 
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in the first half of the eighth century a.d. They routed King 
Nandivarman Pallavamalla and took the city of Kanchi. The 
Pallavas were now threatened by enemies from the south as well 
as the north. The Ij^pdyas advanced up to the banks of the Kaveri 
and engaged in deadly conflicts with the decadent empire of Kanchi. 
The coup de grace was given by Aditya Chola who defeated Apara- 
jita Pallava and took possession of his kingdom towards the end 
of the ninth century A.n. 

The epoch of the Pallavas of Kafichi is memorable in the political 
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and cultural history of India. They built up the first great empire 
south of the Penner and the Tuhgabhadra, and carried theii' arms 
as far as Ceylon. Many of the Vaishnava Alvars and the Saiva 
Nayanars (saints) flourished during their rnle. Under them Kanchi 
became a great centre of Brahmanical as well as Buddhist learning. 
Mahcndravarman I, uho bore the signihVvint epithet of Vichtlra- 
chitta, “curious-minded”, introduced the cave style of arelntecture 
and wrote the famous burlesque known as t he MallavlUisa-prahasana . 
The Pallava painting discovered in a cave shrine in the Piidukottai 
State has also been assigned to his reign. His son Narasiiiihavar- 
man Mahainalla gave his name to the ])ort of Mamallapiiram, and 
some of the famous t.empkvs cut out of rock boulders known as 
Rnthas situated in that spot an* ascribed to his reign. A later 
king, Narasimhavarman II, surnamed Ivajasiiiiha, constructed the 
Kailasanatha temple at Kanchi. 


The Early Chalukyas 

The Chalukyas, sworn enemies of the !*:dlavas ol Kanchi, rose 
to })ower in Karnata or the Kanaresc-N])caking country in the 
sixth century a.d., and had their first c.ajatal <it \<itapi, mo(h'rn 
Bildami in the Bijapur district of the Bombay Pr(\si< limey. Like 
the ChuHi-k^atakarnis and the Kadambas ol \aijayan1i, thiiy are 
represented as belonging to the Manavya, golra and being Ilariti- 
putras. In later times they claimed descent from the lunar race. 
Certain inscriptions of a branch of the family rclim their origin to 
Ayodhj^a, and one tradition connects the dynastic name with 
Brahmadeva’s Chuluka or hand hollowed out for the rci'eption 
of water. Some modern writers believe that, the (Kalukya.s were 
in reality connected with the Chajias and the foreign Gurjara 
tribes of the north, but there is very little to be said in sup])ort 
of this conjecture. Inscriptions distinguish between Chalukyas and 
Gurjaras, and the characteristic nomenclature of the line is distinctly 

southern. . i i 

The real founder of the dynasty of Vataia vas i ulakesm 1, 
who signalised his accession to power by the performance of the 
horse-sacrifice. His sons, Kirtivarraan i and Manga I esa, extended 
the empire in all directions and vanquished the neighbouring rulers, 
including the Mauryas of the Konkari, the Kadambas of \aijayanti 
and the Kalachuris of northern Maharashtra and Mai wa. The 
Kadamba capital was finaUy reduced by Pulake^in II, son of 
Kirtivarman, the most famous king of the hne. In the course of 
a long reign extending from about a.d. 609 to 642. Pulake^m II 
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Hashirakuta interest by marriage aUiances. Indra III, great- 
grandson of Amoghavarsha I, finished the work of his illustrious 
ancestors, Dhruva and Govinda III, by inflicting a crushing defeat 
on Mahipala, the Pratihara king of Kanauj , and taking temporary 
possession of his capital city. His nephew, Krishna III, was the 
last great king of the hne. His dominions extended from Jura in 
Baghelkhand to Tan j ore in the Kaveri valley. In 973, the Rashtra- 
kuta dynasty was overthrown by Taila II, a feudatory of Krishna 
III, who claimed descent from the early Chalukyas of Vatapi. 


The Later Chalukyas 

Taila was the founder of the Chalukya dynasty of Kalyana or 
Kalyapi in the Nizam’s dominiono. His successors became involved 
in a contest with the Cholas of Tan j ore, descendants of king Aditya 
who had crushed the Pallava king Aparajita. The Cholas now 
fast rose to power under Rajaraja and his son, Rajendra Chola I. 
While the Cholas and Chalukyas were engaged in bitter feuds in 
the south, thrones and dynasties in Northern India were falling 
before the onslaught of the famous Harnmlra, Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghazni or Ghazna. The banner of Islam was unfurled in the Land of 
the Five Rivers and the Valley of the Twin Rivers, the Upper Ganges 
and the Jumna. The arms of the Ghaznavid invader penetrated 
into the interior of Kathiawar and reached the temple of Somnath . 
Indian history enters on a new epoch. 



CHAPTER Xm 

THE PASSING OF THE OLD HINDU KINGDOMS 
The Coming of the Arabs 

In the western part of Asia lies a vast eoiintry enlled Arabia, a 
land of rocks and deserts with a few oases and ftTt ile valleys, 
thinly peopled by a hardy and sturdy folk. In this country, at a 
short distance from the western sea coast., stands the lioly city 
of Mecca — where sometime in the year 570 was horn the groat 
Prophet, the founder of a religion that preached the unity of God, 
and roused the people to energy and unb(>imd(‘d enthusiasm. Under 
the successors of the Prophet, (vailed Khalilas or Cali[)hs, who led 
the Faithful from a.d. G82, the arms of the Moshuns advanced 
in all directions, and the banner of Islam floated ovct many countries 
from Iran to Spain. From the beginning the .Arabs had their eyes 
on the rich ports of Western India and the outlying y)arts of the 
north-west borderland. As early as the time of the gnvat Pulaltesin 
II, an army was sent to Thana near Pombay (c. a.d. G.'U). This 
was followed by expeditions to Broach, the Gulf of Debal (in Sind), 
and Al-Kikan (the district round Kelat), About the middle of the 
seventh century, the satrapy of Zaranj in Southern Afglianistan 
fell into the hands of the Arabs. The turn of Makran in Baluchistan 
came next. The Arabs now made rc[)eate.d onslaugl'ts on the 
Shah of Kfibul, supposed to be a descendant of the great Kanishka, 
and the Ratbil of Zabiil in the upper valk^y of the H(‘lmund river 
and some adjoining districts. The latter succumbed after a brave 
struggle (A.D. 870). The Turki Shahiya kings of Kfibiil maintained 
a precarious existence till the closing years of the ninth century 
when they were supplanted by Kallar, usually identiQed with 
Lalliya, the founder of the Hindu Shahiya dynasty of UdabhfxrK^la- 
pura (Waihand, Ohind or Und on the Indus). 

Meanwhile, the Arabs had hdlowod up their succe.ss in Baluchistan 
by the conquest of Sind. That province figures in the narrative 
of Bana as one of the territories overrun by Prabhakaravardhana 
and his more famous son, Harsha. In the days of Hiuen Tsang 
the throne was occupied by a Sudra dynasty which gave way to 
181 
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a Brahmana family founded by Chach. Dahar or Dahir, son of 
Chach, was on the throne when al-Hajjaj, governor of Irak, incensed 
at the action of certain pirates of Debal, sent several expeditions 
to Sind. The earlier incursions were repulsed by Dahir. There- 
upon al-Hajjaj entrusted the work of punishing the Indian king 
to his nephew and son-in-law, Muhammad ibn-Kasim. The young 
commander stormed Debal, captured Neriin and some other cities 
and strongholds, and pushed on to the western bank of the Indus. 
His work was greatly facihtated by the treachery of certain Buddhist 
priests and renegade chiefs who deserted their sovereign and joined 
the invader. With the assistance of some of these traitors, Muham- 
mad crossed the vast sheet of water separating his army from that 
of Dahir and gave battle to the Indian ruler near Raor (a.d. 712). 
Dahir offered a brave resistance, but was defeated and killed. The 
fort of Raor fell next after a heroic defence by the widowed queen. 
The invaders now pushed on to Bahmanabad and Alor, which sub- 
mitted. The turn of Multan came next. The whole of the lower Indus 
valley was now dominated by the Arabs. But the invaders had no 
mind to stop there. Already in the time of Muhammad ibn-Kasim 
minor operations were carried on in the neighbouring provinces. 
A later governor, Junaid or Junayd, pursued a more aggressive 
policy and sent expeditions against Marmad (Marwar ? ), al-Mandal 
(Mandor ? near Viramgam ? ), Dahnaj, Barw^as (Broach), Ujjain, 
Malibah (Malwa), Baharimad, al-Bailanian (Vallamandala ? ) and 
al-Jurz (Gurjara). According to Indian inscriptions, the territories 
overrun by the invaders included Sind, Cutch, Surashtra or Kathia- 
war, Chavotaka (some Chapa principality of Gujarat or Western 
Rajputana), a Maurya principality apparently in southern Raj- 
putana or Malwa, and the Gurjjara territory apparently round 
Bhinmal or Broach. The progress of the Arabs was stopped by 
the Chalukyas in the south, the Pratiharas in the east, and the 
Karkotas in the north. But a new scene opened with the founda- 
tion of tlie kingdom of Ghazni by Alptigin in or about a.d. 9G2. 

Fall of the Shahiya Dynasty of Udabhanda 

Alptigin was fornierly a slave of the Samanid rulers of Central 
Asia. This enterprising chief made himself independent in Ghazni 
and conquered a part of the kingdom of Kabul. He died in a.d. 963. 
In A.D. 977 his sceptre passed into the hands of his son-in-la w’, 
Sabuktigin. About this time a large part of the territory from 
Lamghan or Laghman to Kangra acknowledged the sway of Jaipal 
( Jayapala) of the Hindu Shahiya dynasty of Waihand (Udabhanda- 
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pur). The Hindu king heard reports from travellers how the Sultan 
of Ghazni was encroachiim on his dominions in the prosecution of 
“holy wars”. To put a stop to his depredations, lie advanced 
towards Ghazni and met his enemy near a place called Ghfizak 
between Ghazni and Lamghan. A snow-storm com})elled Jaipal 
to conclude a humiliating peace, but he soon broke his engage- 
ments and brought on liis head the wrath of the Sultan. The latter 
carried fire and sword into the territory of his antagonist and seized 
the districts in the neighbourhood of Lamghan. In 997 Sabuktigin 
died, and in the next year the crowji went to his famous son, 
Mahmud. In 1001 the new Sultan intlicted a crushing defeat on 
Jaipal near the city of Peshawar. Unable to survive this disgrace, 
the defeated king burnt himself on a funeral pyre and was succeeded 
by his son, Anandapala (a.d. 1002 or 1003). In lOOt) Mahmud 
took Multan, but the final subjugation of the city was post])oned 
till 1010. In 1008 he routed the troops of Anandajjfila, U'd by 
prince Bralimanaprda, at the battle of Waihand, and pursued the 
fugitives as far as Bhimnagar. 

Anandapala continued to offer resistance from the fastnesses 
of the Salt Range (Nandana). His successor, Triloch an pfila, carried 
on the struggle with the assistance of Sanigramaraja ol Kashmir. 
In the end he was compelled to retire to the east and conclude an 
alliance with the Chandella ruler of Kalinjar and other princes of 
Mid India. But he was again defeated on the river Ruhut (Ibiliib) 
identified by some with the Ramgaiiga. He w'as assassinated in 
a.d. 1021-1022. With the death of his son and successor, Bl.iina, 
in 1026 the dynasty came to an end. Both al-Biruni and Kalhana 
bear testimony to the courage and magnanimity of this noble 
line of kings who poured out their blood like water in defending 
the north-western gates of their country against the invader. 

Mahmud did not remain content with the laurels he w'on m the 
Punjab. In 1014 he took Thanesar, and in the following years 
made an unsuccessful attempt to conquer the vale of Kashmir. 
He also burnt the temple of Mathura. In 1018 he sacked Kanauj 
and extinguished the once powerful empire of the Pratiharas. 
In 1022-1023 he received the submission of Gwalior and Kalinjar. 
His most famous expedition, that against Somnath in Kathiawar, 
was undertaken in 1025. The fall of the most celebrated Hindu 
shrine of the age in 1026 synchronised with the extinction of the 
Hindu Shahiya kingdom of the Punjab. Four years later the 

Sultan died. ^ r . j • 

Mahmud’s expeditions were mostly in the nature of plundering 
raids. The only permanent results of his arduous campaigns were 
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the annexation of the Hindu Shahiya kingdom and certain other 
districts in the Punjab and the north-west borderland and the 
destruction of the morale of the Hindu armies. The raids of 
Mahmud must have made a profound impression on the minds of 
the great Rajput powers of Western and Central India that sought 
to divide among themselves the imperial heritage of the Prati- 
haras. During the period 1030-1192, that is to say from the death 
of Mahmud to the arrival on the scene of Muhammad of Ghur, 
the princes of the Indian interior enjoyed comparative immunity 
from foreign attacks. The Ghaznavid Sultans now and then harried 
certain territories, and on one occasion one of their generals advanced 
up to Benares and sacked the holy city. But on the whole, the 
invaders could not make much headway. The terror inspired by 
their ravages had, however, lasting consequences. 


Revival of the Vikramadityan Tradition 

The situation in the latter part of the eleventh and first three 
quarters of the twelfth century was not unlike that in the sixth 
century a.d. The old em])ires of the Pratiliaras and the Palas 
were falling to pieces like the Gupta empire after Budha Gupta. 
The task of defending Tlindustan fell upon their former feuda- 
tories W'ho now set up as independent sovereigns. The fight with 
the Yamini Turks and their successors became as engrossing a 
subject as the earlier struggle with the Huns. There was a revival 
of the Vikramadityan tradition, and the example of the great 
hero who braved a 6aka king in his own city, and that of his famous 
grandson who beat back the incursions of the Huns and restored 
an empire after vanquishing the enemies of his family, must have 
inspired the greater rulers of the new' age — kings like Gangeyadeva 
of Chedi, Sindhuraja of Malwa, and Tribhuvanamalla of Kalyan, 
who called themselves Vikramaditya or the new Sahasarika. The new 
spirit is well illustrated by the execution of the pusillanimous 
Pratihara king Rdjyapala by a Kachchapaghata chief who 
was “anxious to serve Vidyadharadeva”, and the attempt of 
Tribhuvanamalla Vikramaditya VI to supersede the Saka era by a 
new national reckoning. But the cases of Rajyapala, the represent- 
ative of the Imperial Pratiharas, and of Tribhuvanamalla himself 
who fought against his own brother, are symptomatic of the 
weakness of the Hindu princes — their internal strife and failure, 
except on rare occasions, to take concerted action in a time of 
national crisis. The Hindus of the age, moreover, lacked the 
invigorating and dynamic influence of a new impulse that was then 
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moving vast masses of mankind in Western and West Onlral 
Asia. 

Bhima I, the Chaulukya or Solaiiki king of Gujarat, had failed 
to bar the route to the holy shrine of Somnath. After the invader 
was gone, he sought to repair the ravages whieh the Turks had 
inflicted on the habitations of the gods. He began to build at 
Somnath a temple of stone in place of the former temple of brick 
and w'ood. His general, Viraala, built the flimous Jaina temple 
at Abu, known as Vimala Vasahi. Other edifnes were eonstructed 
in the time of the successors of Bhima, particularly in the days of 
Siddharaja Jayasimha and Kumarapala. Two later rubers, Mularaja 
II Solanki and Viradhavala Vaghela, attained greater success than 
Bhima I in repelling the attacks of invaders. Two officers ot 
Viradhavala, Vastupala and Tejahpala, have immortalised their 
names by the construction of magnificent shrines at Satrunjaya, 
Girnar and Abu. In course of time the feelings of hostility roused 
by Turkish aggression wore off to a certain extent and king Arjuna 
of Gujarat had the broadmindedness to endow a mosque erected 
by a Muslim ship-owner of Ormuz, and provided for the expenses 
of certain Shiite festivals. He further laid down that under the 
management of the Muslim community of Somnath any surplus 
was to be made over to the holy districts of Mecca and Medina. 
In 1297, Gujarat passed into the hands of Sultan ‘Alu-ud-din Khalji 
of Delhi. 

The throne of the Paramaras of Malwa was, in the days of 
Sabuktigin, occupied by the himous Munja, a great patron of j)oets, 
whose power was crushed by Taila II, the Chalukya king of the 
Deccan. His brother and ‘successor, Sindhuraja, assumed the 
significant title of Navasahasahka, that is, the new Sahasahka or 
Vikramaditya, Bhoja, son and successor of Sindhuraja, claims 
victories over the Turushkas or Turks. He made his name immortal 
by his patronage of learning, just as the (^ujarat statesmen did by 
their temples. A versatile scholar, he wrote treatises on numerous 
subjects, including poetics, rhetoric, polity, philosophy, astronomy 
and architecture. He also established a college for Sanskrit studies. 
The construction of temples and the encouragement of Sanskrit 
culture seem to have been parts of a common programme. The 
attempts of Pericles to restore Greek temples and foster Greek 
learning after the ravages of the Persian wars may be recaUed in 
this connection. The example of Bhoja was imitated by Hindu 
statesmen in later ages, notably by the rulers of \ijayanagar. 

The Chandellas of Jejakabhukti or Bundelkhand had, under 
Dhahga, Ganda, and Vidyadhara, possibly attempted to help the 
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cause of the Shahis of Udabhai^da, but their efforts proved 
unavailing. Vidyadhara, however, seems to have matured plans, 
along with the Kalachuri king and Bhoja of Malwa, for the 
restoration of the prestige of Hindu arms. But the power of his 
family soon declined. There was a revival under Kirtivarman 
Chandella in the closing years of the eleventh century, but some 
of his successors were not so strong as he was. One of them, 
Paramardideva, suffered defeats at the hands of Prithviraja 111, 
the Chauhan king of Ajmer and Delhi. The power of the 
Chandellas was shattered by Qutb-ud-din Aibak in a.d. 1202. Like 
the contemporary dynasties of Cujarat and Malwa, the Chandellas 
showed their interest in the work of reconstruction by the building 
of temples at Khajuraho and the encouragement of poets like 
Krishna Mi^ra wlio adorned the court of Kirtivarman. 

Politicially, a more important role was played by the Kalachuri 
kings, Gahgeyadeva and his son Lakshmi Karija. The former, 
as already stated above, assumed the title of Vikramaditya and 
took under his protection the holy cities of Allahabad and Benares. 
Lakshmi Kariia seems to have made himself master of the Southern 
Doab and did much to revive the glorious traditions associated with 
the empires of Harsha and Bhoja I. He conciliated the rulers 
of Bengal by matrimonial alliances and pushed his conquests south- 
wards as far as Kalihga. Had he lived longer, he might have 
restored the shattered fabric of imperialism in northern India and 
erected an effective barrier against the advance of the Turks. 
His career was cut short by a hostile combination of the rulers of 
Gujarat, Malwa, Bundelkhand and the Deccan. The Kalachuris 
still retained considerable power under his son and grandson, 
but the control of the Madhya-de^a (upper Ganges valley) soon 
passed into the hands of the famous house of Gahadavala. 

The founder of the Gahadavala dynasty was Chandradeva who 
rose to power in the closing decade of the eleventh century. His 
grandson. Go vinda Chandra, was the real ruler of the Madhya-de6a 
for half a century, first as crown prince (1104-1114) and later on 
as king (1114-1154). He founded an empire embracing the greater 
part of the present United Provinces and Bihar. He successfully 
defended Jetavana (in northern Oudh), Benares and other holy 
places of Buddhists and Hindus alike against the Turks. But a 
rival empire was established in the west by the Chauhan Vigra- 
haraja IV^ with seats at Ajmer and Delhi. The latter city was 
probably founded by a Tomara chieftain about the middle of the 
eleventh century a.d., and it was from the Tomaraa that the 
Chauhans obtained possession of this famous capital. Prithviraja 
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III, nephew of Vigraharaja IV, came into conflict with Jayach- 
chandra (Jai Chand), grandson of Govinda (!handra. The rivalry 
of the Chauhans and the Gahadavrdas weakened them both till 
all of them were swept away by a fresh deluge that was gathering 
force in the wilds of Gliur in Afghanistan. 


Bengal under the later Palas and the Senas 

Sheltered by the Kalachuris and the early Gfihadavalas who 
for more than a century jwotected tlu' Madhya-dei^a against, a rush 
of invasion from tiie north-west, the local dyna.sts of Eastern 
India passed through vicissitudes of a diff(‘rent kind. The name 
of the Pala sovereign of Gaiida was still invoked in distant Benares 
as late as a.d. 1020. In the following decades, the Palas entered 
into close relations with Lakshmi Kama, the great king of Ghedi. 
The passing away of Kama almost coimaded with a Iresh disaster 
that fell to the lot of the Gauda empire. A local rising in North 
Bengal drove the Palas from Vanmdri. The power of the house 
of Dharmapala was restored by Bamajifdn, mainly with the 
assistance of his llashtrakuta relations. But the reston^d kingdom 
had no long lease of lih^ left to it, being ultimately overthrown in 
Bengal by Vijaya Sena, scion of a family that (-ame from the Deciian. 
The struggle between indigenous and fondgn military chieftains in 
Bengal ended in the victory of the latter. 

The conqueror founded a new line, that of the Senas. The 
ancestors of the new king came from Karnfita in the Deccan. 
They established a principality in Western Bengal which came 
into prominence under Samanta Sena. Samanta Sena seems to have 
retained some connection with his southern compatriots. After 
him came Hemanta Sena. Vijaya Sena, son of ILmianta Sena, allied 
himself with the illustrious family of the ^uras and founded the 
independent sovereignty of his own d^masty. He vanquished 
the king of Gauda, apparently of Pala lineage, and the neighbour- 
ing princes of North Bihar, Assam and Orissa. He also laid the 
foundation of the city of Vijayapura in Western Bengal, which became 
the metropoHs of the Sena family. Vikramafiura in Eastern Bengal, 
which w^as apparently conquered from the Yadava Varmans, 
possibly served as the second capital. It was certainly graced 
occasionaDy by the presence of the Sena sovereign. 

The son and succe.ssor of Vijaya Sena was Ballala Sena, a name 
famous in Bengali legend as the reputed founder of Kulinism, 
a system of nobility. He is also credited with tlie authorship of 
two notable works, the Ddruisagara and the Adbhulasagara. 
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Ballala Sena’s son, Lakshmaija Sena, probably began to rule in 
A.T). 1178-1179 or 1184-1185, though some scholars push the date 
of his accession much further back and regard him as the founder 
of the Lakshmana Sena era of a.d. 1119. He seems to have served 
his apprenticeship in the work of government as viceroy or military 
governor in charge of some district in Kalinga. On coming to the 
throne, he distinguished himself as a conqueror and a patron of 
learning. He claims to have pushed his conquests as far as the 
southern ocean, reduced Kiimarupa to subjection and vanquished 
the king of Benares, who is no other than the Gahadavala king 
of Kanauj. Among the poets who graced his court, the most 
eminent were Jayadeva, the author of the Glta-Govinda, and 
Dhoyi, the author of the Pavarmduta. The last-mentioned work 
contains an interesting description of the Sena capital. The Senas, 
however, failed to stem the tide of Muslim invasion once the dyke 
erected by the Gahadavalas was broken. Rai Lakhmaniya, usually 
identified with Lakshmana Sena, had to flee before the advancing 
arms of Malik Iklitiyar-ud-din Muhammad Khalji towards the 
close of the twelfth or early in the thirteenth century. His sons, 
Vi^varupa Sena and Ke§ava Sena, maintained the struggle against 
the “Garga Yavanas”, that is to sa3% the Muslim invaders from 
the Kabul valley, and preserved their independence in Eastern 
Bengal till the latter half of the thirteenth century. 


The Later Chalukyas and the Cholas 

Karpata, the home territory of the Senas, was from 973 to 1190 
dominated, with a short intermission, by the Chalukya family 
established by Taila II. While the Shahis of Udabhanda were 
trying to defend the north-western gates of India against the 
Turks of Ghazni, the Chalukyas were engaged in bitter feuds with 
the Paramaras of Malwa and the Cholas of Tanjore. They do 
not appear to have actually helped the foreign invaders like their 
predecessors, the Rashtrakutas. The Cholas, under Rajaraja I 
and his famous son, Rajendra Chola I, conquered nearly the whole 
of the present Madras Presidency. The generals of Rajendra 
carried their arms as far as the Ganges, while Chola admirals 
asserted their authority over several overseas territories including 
Ceylon, the Nicobar Islands and parts of the Malay Peninsula 
and the Archipelago. Rajendra inflicted a defeat on Mahipala I of 
Bengal. He also vanquished the Chalukya king of the Deccan 
plateau at Musangi. The prestige of the Chalukya arms was 
restored, to a certain extent, by Some^vara Ahavamalla, at Koppam, 
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but liP suffered a crushing defeat at Kudal ^angaiuain at the liands 
of a son of Rajendra Chola 1. In the last quarter of the eleventh 
and first quarter of the twelfth century the sovereignty of the 
Deccan was shared between Vikrainaditya VI, the secoml son of 
Ahavamalla and Rajendra Chola (HI) Kulot t uhga I, son of a da uglit (t 
of Rajendra Chola 1. As already stated above, Vikramaditya \'i 
established a new era in the ])lace of the old reckoning of tlic ‘ Saka ’ 
king, and his exain])le was followed by Siddharaja Jayasiniha 
of Gujarat and the Senas of Gaiida. The reign of Vikrainriditya 
VI stands as a landmark in the history of Hindu law, and saw 
the composition of a famous digest by tlie great jurist Vijhanesvara. 
Poetry was also cultivated at the (^lialukya court, and the celebrated 
author Bilhana Mrote his Vikramfiiikadvva-chanUi, or Details of 
Vikramaditya, to commemorate the acliievemeiits of his jmtron. 
Somesvara III, son and successor of Vikramadilya- VI, was also a 
writer of repute. 

Sometime after the death of Somesvara 111, Hie pow(>r of the 
Chalukyas of Kalyana was temporarily eclipsed hy Bijjala KaJa 
churj^a and his sons. After 1190 the empire of Kalyana split up 
into three parts, namely, the kingdom of Devagiri Ibunded by the 
Yadavas, the kingdom of Warangal governed by the KakatJyas 
and the kingdom of Dorasamudra ruled by ihe, Hoysalas. The 
Chola empire also declined after Rajendra Chola Kulot tunga. I lie 
southern part of the Chola dominions fell into the liands of the 
Pandyas. The home provinces formed a battle-ground between 
the Hoysalas, the Kakatiyas and other powers. In the country 
between the Godavari and the Ganges which had once been over- 
run by the great Rajendra Chola I, rose the emiiire of the Eastern 
Gahgas of Kalihga and Orissa. 


Successors of the Imperial Chalukyas and Cholas 

The independent Yadava kingdom of Devagiri was founded by 
Bhillama and was raised by his grandson Sihghana to the position 
of the premier kingdom of the Deccan. Learning was encouraged, 
and a college of astronomy was established for the study of the 
works of Bhaskaracharya, the celebrated astronomer. The age of 
the later Yadavas saw the composition of the famous works of 
Hemadri, Bopadeva, and Jnanei^vara. The rulers of Devagiri, 
however, proved unequal to the task of defending the Deccan 
against the northern invader in the manner of Gautamiputra and 
Pulakesin II of old. In 1294 the troops of ‘Ala-ud-din Klialji swooped 
down upon Devagiri and exacted a heavy contribution from 
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Ramachandra, the Yadava king. In 1306-1307 Malik Kafur again 
invaded the Yadava dominions and forced the king to pay tribute. 
The son of Ramachandra was killed about 1312, and his son-in-law 
was flayed alive about 1317. Hindu sovereignty in Maharashtra 
came to an end and was not re.stored till the seventeenth century. 

The Kakatiyas rose to power under Prolaraja II. His grandson, 
Gapapati, extended his dominions as far as Kahchi in the south. 
The kingdom flourished under Rudramma, daughter of Ganapati, 
who is highly extolled by the Venetian traveller, Marco Polo. The 
power of the dynasty was destroyed by the Sultans of Delhi early 
in the fourteenth century. 

The Hoysalas of Dorasamiidra attained great power under 
Vislmuvardhana and his grandson, Vira BaUala II. Under later 
kings they conquered a }>art of the Tamil country. Vira BaUala III, 
the last notable ruler of the house, sustained defeats at the hands 
of Kafur, the general of ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji, and finally perished 
in or about a.d. 1342. 

The Papdya kingdom, which wt<n hiiue in the thirteenth century 
as the dominant j)Ov\er in the Tamil country and a great centre of 
international trade, was overrun by Kafur early in the fourteenth 
century. After a brief j)eriod of Muslim rule, it was absorbed into 
the empire of Vijayanagar. 

Orissa became a powerful kingdom under Anantavannan Choda 
Gaiiga whose descendants defended their dominions with some 
amount of success against the Mushm conquerors of Bengal. The 
Gahga line came to an end in 1434 when it was supplanted by 
the famous KapUendra. In 1568 Orissa was finally conquered by 
the Muslims. 

Like the Rajfiut kingdoms of the north, the princes of Southern 
India failed to ofler a combined resistance to invaders and fell one 
by one. Only the Hindus beyond the Krishna and the Tmigabhadra 
raUied under the banner of Hariliara and Bukka, and for several 
centuries maintained their independence in the far south of India. 



CHAPTKI{, XiV 


INDIAJ^ CIVILISATION UNDEK THE IIVII’EKIAL (JCTTAS AND TUEIK 
SUCCESSORS 

The Administrative System 

The period of the Gupta enipcrora and their successors saw the 
gradual disappearance of kingless states. After the sivth century, 
monarchy becomes the only form of government that demands 
serious attention. Edngsiiip was in most eases hereditary, d’lio 
ruler was at times nominated by his predecessor, but some eases 
of election by the peoj)]e or the nobles are recorded. Among notable 
instances of popular ele(*tion are the entliroiK'iiient of Go})ala by 
the Prakriiis or eonstit uent elements of the body jxdilic of B('ngal, 
and the choice of Brahmaprda by the j)eop]e of Assam. A\’e have 
also a similar instance in Southern India where Xandivarman 
Pallavarnalla was raised to the throne by the muia prakritus. 
More often the choice of a sovereign in a time of crisis w as entrusted 
to a selected body of state nobles or Hrahraanas. In the kingdom 
of Thanesar it was a council of nobles headed by Bhandi that 
offered the crow’n to Harsha. Yasaskara of Kashmir was chosen 
by an assembl}" of Brahmanas. Kumarapala of Gujarat was 
selected by the state nobles sitting in council. Even in cases of 
nomination by a preceding ruler, the presence of tlie councillors 
(SaJbhyas) and princes of the blood at the time of the formal act 
of selection was perhaps deemed to be nec(‘ssary. TluTe was no 
bar to the succession of a female, at least in certain jiarts of India, 
notably Kashmir, Orissa and the Telugu country. 

The divine character of kingship received wide acceptance in 
the period under review. In the Allahabad Pillar inscription 
Samudra Gupta is not only represented as equal to Kuvera, Varuna, 
Indra and Y^ama, the presiding deities of the four quarters, but is 
considered to be the Incomprehensible Being who is the cause 'of 
creation and destruction, a god dwelling on earth, who wvas mortal 
only in that he performed the acts necessary according to the 
conventions of the world. In the literature of the age the king is 
considered to be the incarnation of , Justice and the representative 
of V ishn u, that is, God in his aspect as the Preserver. Like Vishpu, 
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the ruler in certain parts of India was styled Sri Frith vi Vallabha, 
that is, the Beloved of the Goddess of Fortune and of the Earth 
Goddess. Voices of protest against the view that the king was 
divine are raised now and then. Baoa regards the theory of the 
king’s divinity as a delusion. “Though subject to mortal con- 
ditions, kings look on themselves as having alighted on earth as 
divine beings with a superhuman destiny; they employ a pomp 
in their undertakings only fit for gods and win the contempt of 
all mankind. They welcome this deception of themselves by their 
followers. From the delusion of their own divinity established in 
their minds, they are overthrown by false ideas.” The old theory 
persists that the rulers do not exist for their own good but owe a 
debt to the people which they can discharge only by good govern- 
ment. The ideal ruler is he who “possesses an inner soul pervaded 
by the inclination for the acquittance of debts and obligations, 
and is occupied with the welfare of all mankind”. The Chinese 
pilgrims. Fa Hien and Hiuen Tsang, the Arab merchant Sulaiman, 
and the Venetian traveller, Marco Polo, bear testimony to the 
fact that the governments of Chandra Gupta II, Harsha, Bhoja I 
and Rudramma (Rudramba) actually tried to translate this noble 
maxim into practice. 

Many kings of the age were doughty fighters and lovers of 
manly sports like wrestling combats with wild beasts. But they 
were not mere rough soldiers and war-lords. A notable trait in the 
character of some of the most illustrious rulers of the period under 
review is their love of learning and the fine arts. In this respect 
the versatile Samudra Gupta in the north, and the “curious-minded ” 
{V ichitra-chitta) Mahendravarman in the south, set examples that 
were imitated by some of the ablest among their successors. 

Some of the occupants of the throne were themselves scholars 
and poets of no mean repute. Among royal authors, Harsha of 
Kanauj, Mahendravarman of Kanchi, Amoghavarsha I of Malkhed, 
Bhoja of Dhara, Some6vara III of Kalyai^ia, Vigraharaja IV of 
Ajmer, Ballala Sena of Bengal and Apararka of the Northern Konkap 
deserve special mention as they have left works that are studied 
even at the present day. The earliest among them figure mainly 
as dramatists, but later kings were interested in a wide range of 
subjects. Several rulers are justly entitled to the designation of 
polymath. The latest kings took special interest in legal and 
astrological studies. 

Kings normally ‘‘held aU the legera n.nd hgr>riiftci 
th e goverm nental machinery’*. They maintained the laws of the 
re^m and were responsible for defending the people against 
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external attacks. They administered justice, usually led troops 
in war and had the largest share in the formulation of policy. 
But it was impossible to shoulder the burden of administration 
without assistance. \^A sinj^ejheuL . could, not -mosrejj -ij^nce 
sovereigns had to employ ministers. In the early Gupta period, 
the most important among these functionaries were the MatUrin 
(confidential adviser), Sandhivigrahika (minister in charge of’ peace 
and War), and AkshapGicilddhikritd (minister in charge of records). 
There were also important officials whose duties were mainly of 
a military character. Such were the Mahdbalddhikrita and the 
Aldhdddnddndycikci. There was, however, no clear-cut division 
between civil and military officials. A Mdntrin could become a 
Mdhdbdlddhikritd, and the post of Atndtyd could be combined 
with that of Mdhdddnddndydkd. The office of a minister (Sdchivd) 
was often hereditary. One class of officials had the special designa- 
tion of Kumdrdmdtyd. They figure as ministers for })eace and war, 
generals, councillors, feudatories and district officers. Some of 
them were directly under the sovereign; others were attached to 
princes or placed under provincial governors. The expression 
Kumara in the designation Kuniaramatya may correspond to the 
Eldyd, Find, Chikkd, or Imnuidi of South India, and is best rendered 
by the term “cadet”. In the far south of India during the Chola 
period, we have an important functionary, styled Oldinaydgdm, 
who had to approve every order issued by the king. 

With the efflux of time need was felt for the elaboration of the 
administrative machinery in certain departments. This was 
particularly the case in regard to the Foreign Office where special 
Sdndhivigrdhikds were appointed to deal with the affairs of certain 
definite areas. Thus, in the records of certain rulers of the Deccan 
we find references to a Kdrydtdkd Sdiidhivigrdhikd. In certain 
records we have references to an official styled MdMprddhdnd 
and another designated Sdrvddhikdrin whose functions might have 
resembled those of the Mukhydprddhdnd of the»Maratha period and 
the Sdrvdrthdchintdkd of Manu. Though the number of ministers 
was not definitely fixed, Manu’s recommendation of seven or eight 
ministers may have been followed at times. It is doubtful if there 
was a central Mantripdrishdd comparable to the Pdrishd of the 
Maurya inscriptions! If such an institution did exist, it docs not 
find prominent mention in the epigraphs. The Sdbhyds referred to 
in the Allahabad Pillar inscription in connection with the nomin- 
ation scene of Samudra Gupta may have been courtiers attend- 
ing a Durbar as well as members of a central council. An important 
functionary in several States governed by Hindu kings was the 
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Rdja-guru. The Purohita or royal chaplain, though a prominent 
personage in a Brahmanical court, does not figure in the records of 
devout Buddhist kings. 

Justice was often administered by the sovereign himself or a 
high official at the centre or in the provinces. Judges at the head- 
quarters of a district had apparently the assistance of the chief 
Seths and Kdyasthas of the locality, representatives of the com- 
mercial and official classes. In villages, justice was adrftinistered 
by royal officials with the help of the members of the village 
council or assembly. In certain ca.ses the assembly alone sat in 
judgment and passed sentence. Special courts of self-governing 
corporations are also alluded to in literature. The jury system, 
according to some authorities, is found to have been in full swing 
at least in southern India. Judicial methods included trial by 
ordeal. 

Indian armies in the period under review consisted mostly of 
elephants, infantry and cavalry. Chariots gradually fell into disuse. 
Some of the kings, especially in the desert tracts of Rajputana, 
maintained camel corps. A few maritime States had their navies 
with which they effected the conquest of riparian principalities or 
islands scattered in the Indian Ocean. Many provinces, especially 
in the south, had no good breed of horses and had to import animals 
from Arabia. Marco Polo refers to the unfavourable climate of 
South India in which these horses could not thrive. He also speaks 
of the ignorance of the Indian horse-keepers. Recruitment to the 
army was not confined to a particular caste. Some of the ablest 
commanders of the period were Brahmanas. A successful leader 
of North Bengal in the eleventh century a.d. belonged to the 
Kaivarta caste. Armies of the period included hereditary forces as 
well as local militia and feudal levies. 

The principal sources of revenue were the bhdga or the king’s 
share (normally one-sixth) of the produce of the land, certain 
additional imposts on the rural population, as well as duties at 
ports, ferries and fortified stations. Rulers also got incomes from 
the crotvn-lands, mines, etc., and tribute from vassal chiefs. Taxes 
were often collected in kind, but payments in cash were also 
allowed. Forced labour (Vishli) was not unknown, and we hear 
of a special kind of corvie called Bhot^-visUi in lands on the borders 
of Tibet. Extra taxation was resorted to in times of emergency, 
from which even temples were not exempted. Mention may be 
made in this connection of imposts apparently levied by the 
central government to deal with the menace from marauding 
tribes. To this category belong possibly the MaUa-hara and 
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Turushka-darda of mediaeval epigraphs. Extra cesses were also 
levied for special purposes by local authorities. 

Kingdoms and empires were divided for administrative iiiirposcs 
mto units styled Bhukti, Dc^a, Rdshtra and Mandala. Bhukii 
is a very common designation in the north. It usiiaUy meant a 
province or administrative division under an ofiicer styled Uparika. 
It was usually subdivided into Vishayas or Mandalas. The post 
of Vishayapaii (that is the officer in charge of a Vishaya or district) 
was filled either by a royal official styled Kumdraimilya, or Ayuktaka, 
or by a feudatory Maharaja. The Vishayapati was sometimes 
assisted in the work of administration by the guild-president, the 
chief scribe and other leading men of the locality. In the far south 
of India the largest administrative division was the Maridala, 
which was subdivided into Valanddus or into Nddus and Kottamfi. 
The lowest administrative units were the Kurram (union of viiluges) 
and grama (village), each under its own headman who was assisted 
by assemblies {Ur, mahdsabhd). The village headman had his counter- 
part in the nagarapati of cities. In certain rural areas the village 
assembly consisted of the whole adult population, in others of 
Brahmai;ias or a few great men who were selected by a kind of ballot. 
The assembly appointed committees to look after specific depart- 
ments, like tanks, temples, justice, etc. The work of these self- 
governing bodies was supervised by royal officers (Adhikdrin). 
Towns and cities had, as already stated, special officers styled 
nagarapati, and certain Gupta records refer to the existence of town 
councils {Parishad). 


Social Conditions 

Social conditions underwent rapid changes during the period 
under review. This is hinted at by those epigraphs that refer 
to some of the most distinguished rulers of the age as ‘employed 
in settling the system of castes and orders” and in “keeping the 
castes confined to their respective spheres of duty”. Attempts in 
this direction were not, however, always crowned with success. 
We find members of the priestly and artisan classes taking to the 
profession of arms, and members of the soldier caste figuring as 
merchants. Vaidyas and Sudras figure as rulers of mighty king- 
doms. Marriage rules were still somewhat elastic, and inter- 
marriages between peoples of different castes, creeds and races were 
not unknown. Complications were introduced by the influx of 
foreigners, sections of whom were admitted into the framework 
of caste. Some of the earlier foreign immigrants rank as degraded 
Kshatriyas in the legal codes. Those who came after the fall of 
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the early Gupta empire and carved out independent or semi- 
independent principalities for themselves, usually found a place 
among the thirty-six elans of the Rajputs, who now take the place 
of the Kshatriya families of olden times. Among the new Rajput 
clans, the Huns and the Pratiharas or Parihars deserve special 
mention. According to the view generally held by scholars, the 
Pratiharas belonged to the race of the Gurjaras who came into 
prominence for the first time in the sixth century a.d. While the 
ruling families of foreign immigrants and Hinduised border tribes 
often ranked as Rajputs, the rank and file came under less exalted 
social groups like the Gujars, the Dhaki Khasiyas, the Rhotiyas 
and others. 

People belonging to the higher castes in the Madhya-de^a (Mid 
India) did not, according to the testimony of Fa Hien, “kill any 
living creature, nor drink intoxicating liquor, nor eat onions or 
garlick”. Sharply distinguished from them were the Chandalas, 
who lived apart from others. When they entered the gate of a city 
or a market-place they struck a piece of wood to make themselves 
known so that men knew and avoided them, and did not come 
into contact with them. The existence of impure castes is vouched 
for, not only by Indian and Chinese records, but by al-Biruni. If 
the last-mentioned scholar is to be believed, the doctrine of 
impurity was extended to foreigners in the north-west towards 
the end of our period. The Hindus of several provinces in the 
interior, however, did not share the views of their brethren about 
whom al-Biruni \\Tote. 

The position of women in our period presents certain interesting 
features. Women of the upper classes in certain areas took a 
j)romineiit share in administration. The queen-consort clearly 
occupied an important position in the Gupta period. In succeeding 
ages we have clear and unequivocal testimony to the existence of 
queens-regnant in Kashmir, Orissa and the Andhra country. A 
Chinese author represents an Indian princess as administering the 
government in conjunction with her brother. In some of the 
provinces, notably in the Kanarese country, women acted as 
provincial governors and heads of villages. The seclusion of women 
was not generally observed in these regions. Some of the royal 
ladies in the Deccan are referred to in contemporary epigraphs as 
not only skilled in music and dancing but also displaying their 
proficiency in the arts in public. Princess Rajya^ri, in Northern 
India, is represented as sitting behind her royal brother and listen- 
ing to the exposition of the doctrine of the Great Vehicle by the 
Chinese Master of the Law. These facts not only suggest that 
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absolute seclusion of women was unknown in certain families, but 
that girls, at least of the upper classes, received a liberal education 
and took a keen interest in the cultural activities of the age. The 
practice of Svayamvara, or self-choice of husband, had also not 
gone out of use. There was, however, another side to the picture. 
Polygamy was widely prevalent, but women were not ordinarily 
allowed to contract a second marriage. The custofii of burning 
widows on the funeral pyre of tlieir husbands was coming into 
general use, at least among the ruling clans. 

State of the Country and the General Condition of the People 

We have interesting glimpses of the state of the country and 
the condition of the people during the Guida and the post-Gupf,a 
periods, thanks to the accounts left by a number of Cliinese and 
Muslim observers. The information derived from this source is 
supplemented by the testimony of contemporary ej»igraj>hs. 
Referring to the “Middle Kingdom'’, roughly corresponding to 
the ujiper Ganges valley, Fa Hien, the earliest of the C’hmes(> 
pilgrims whose records have come down to us, and who ])aid a 
visit to this country in the days of Chandra Gupta II, observes: 
“The people are numerous and hapjiy. They have not to register 
their households, or attend to any magistrates and their rules. 
The king governs without decapitation or other corjioral punish- 
ments. People of various sects set up houses of charity where 
rooms, couches, beds, food and drink are supplied to trav(‘ll(Ts. ” 
South Bihar, in particular, was noted for the wealth and pros[)erity 
of its cities and the benevolence and the righk^ousn(\ss of its jieojile. 
The elders and the gentry of the locality established houses for dis- 
pensing charity and medicines. All the poor and destitute in the 
country, and all who were diseased, w^ent to these houses and were 
provided with every kind of help. Doctors examined their diseases. 
In the city of Pataliputra there were two large and beautiful 
monasteries to which students and inquirers flocked from all 
quarters to investigate the princijdes of duty to one’s neighbours. 

More than two centuries later, when Hiuen Tsang came to this 
country, vast strefclies of tiwritory, notably in the Swat valley 
and in Eastern India, once prosperous, now w'ore an appearance 
of desolation. Splendid edifices that had adorned them were now 
in ruins. But with these exceptions the country in general enjoyed 
the benefits of good government. Taxes w'ere light and the people 
were not subject to an arbitrary tyranny. Forced service, though 
not unknowm, was sparingly used and labour was usually paid. 
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Traces of slavery are, however, found up to the end of our period. 
The roads and river-routes were less safe than in the Gupta period. 
The criminal code had become more sanguinary. Liberal provision 
was still made for education and charitable institutions. The 
great educational establishments in Pa^liputra were no longer in 
existence as the city itself was in ruins. A great seat of learning 
had, however, sprung up at Nalanda. “In the establishment were 
some thousands of brethren, all men of great ability and learning. 
They were looked up to as models by all India. Foreign students 
came to the establishment to put an end to their doubts, and then 
became celebrated.” Another great centre of culture was Valabhi 
in Western India. These two places, Nalanda and Valabhi, are 
compared by I-tsing to the most famous educational institutions 
of China. We are told that “eminent and accomplished men 
assembled there in crowds, discussed possible and impossible 
doctrines, and after having been assured of the excellence of their 
opinions by wise men, became far famed for their wisdom.” 

Other centres of learning sprang up in subsequent ages. The 
names of the first two sovereigns of the Pala dynasty are associated 
with the famous establishments of Uddandapura (Bihar) and Vikra- 
ma^ila. Bhoja, the versatile ruler of Malwa, established a Sanskrit 
college at Dhara. During the reign of Singhana, the Yadava king 
of Devagiri in the Deccan, a College of astronomy was founded by 
a grandson of Bhaskaracharya. In the far south, Pallava kings 
extended their patronage to educational institutions at Kanchi 
and Bahur. The last-mentioned place was situated near Pondi- 
cherry and had a College where provision was made for the study 
of the Vedas, Vedangas, Mlmarasa, Nyaya, Puninas and Dharrna- 
6astras (ninth century a.d.). 

Hiuen Tsang has some interesting observations to make regard- 
ing the dress and manners of the people of this country. Their 
inner clothing and outward attire had no tailoring. As to colour, 
a fresh white was esteemed. The men wound a strip of cloth 
round the waist and up to the armpits and left the right shoulder 
bare. The women wore a long robe which covered both shoulders 
and fell do^\Tl loose. The hair of the crown of the head was made 
into a coil, all the rest of the hair hanging dowm. Garlands were 
worn on the head and necklaces on the body. In the far north of 
India, where the climate was cold, closely-fitting jackets were 
worn, somewhat like those of the Tartars. 

Regarding the character of the people, the pilgrim observes 
that they were of hasty and irresolute temperament but of pure 
moral principles. They would not take anything wrongfully, and 
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they yielded more than fairness required. They did not practise 
deceit, and they kept their sworn obligations. 

The country was famous for its vegetable and mineral wealth. 
Onions and garlic were little used, and people who ate them were 
ostracised. Milk, ghee, granulated sugar, sugar candy, cakes anti 
parched grain with mustard seed oil were the common food. Fish, 
mutton and venison were occasional dainties. The flesh of oxen 
and some other animals was forbidden. Household utensils were 
mostly earthenware, few being of brass. The use of copper spoons 
by the sick is also mentioned. Gold and silver were abundant and 
were largely used for purposes of coinage. Besides gold and silver 
coins, cowries and small pearls were also used as media of exchange. 
Precious substances of various kinds from the sea-ports wert^ 
bartered for merchandise. 

Certain South Indian records throw light on the standard of 
living of the common people in the days of Chola suf)remacy. It 
has been inferred that the average income of a family per month 
was about rupees sixteen for a member of the upper classes and 
rupees eight for a member of the lower orders. 


Religion 

The Gupta age is usually regarded as an era of Brahraanic revival. 
There can be no doubt that Brahmanism enjoyed im])erial patron- 
age. Some of the rulers make a pointed claim to have revived 
orthodox rites that had been in abeyance for a long period. But 
the claim need not be taken too literally. It has been rightly 
pointed out by a shrewd observer that the period of the Guptas 
is one of culmination, of florescence rather than of renaissance. 
The recrudescence of Brahmanism in the Ganges valley is as old 
as the time of Pushyamitra, while in the south we have a long 
succession of dynasties that counted it as their proud boast to have 
repeatedly performed Vedic rites like the Vdjapeya and the A^m- 
medha. Some of the ablest among the foreign potentates and 
statesmen of the north, who dominated the stage of Indian history 
during the period that supervened between the age of the ^ungas 
and that of the Guptas, were the adherents of two great Hindu 
sects, namely, Saivas and Bhagavatas or Vaishnavas, if not of 
the Vedic sacrificial religion itself. 

The most noticeable features in the religious life of the people 
during the Gupta age were the growing importance of Bhakti (loving 
faith in God) and the love of fellow-beings which found expression 
in benevolent activities and toleration of the opinions of others. 
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Bhalcti, that is, intense devotion to God conceived of as personal, 
a Saviour worthy of trust and ready to be gracious, is an important 
element of Vaishnavism and Saivism as expounded in the Gita 
and the Svctd^vatara Upanishad. “He who with unwavering 
practice of devotion {bhakti yoga) does God service has crossed 
beyond the strands” and is fit for salvation. Bhakti to Sambhu, 
that is Siva, led to the hollowing out by a minister of Chandra 



BUDDHA (GUPTA AGE) 


Gupta II of a cave at Udayagiri. Devotion to other Adorable 
Beings found vent in the construction by various sections of the 
community, royal personages, officials, priests, guilds, etc., of lofty 
pillars, beautiful gatew'ays, awe-inspiring images and splendid 
temples in honour of Vishnu, Karttikeya, the Sun, the Tirthahkaras 
and the Buddha. The wide prevalence of a feeling of toleration 
is well illustrated by epigraphic and literary references to the 
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employment by Vaish^ava kings of Saivite and Buddhist officials and 
the affection felt by Jainas for Brahmanas and by Brahmaijas for 
the Tirthankaras and the Buddha. Fa Hien testifies to the benevo- 
lence and righteousness of the people of the Ganges valley, who 
not only directed their attention to the ceremonial side of religion, 
e.g. the celebration of processions of images, but also to the practice 
of charity. Non-violence was observed by the whole community 
except the outcastes. Abstention from intoxicating liquor must 
have been a contributory factor in determining the proclivities of 
the people in this direction. 

A list of the important religious sects that flourished at the 
close of the Gupta age is given in Bana’s Harshn-charita. Wo 
find mention in that work of Jainas, both Digam baras (sky-clad, 
that is naked) and ^vetambaras (white-robed), Vaishnavas, both 
Bhagavatas and Pancharatras, Saugatas or Buddhists, Mashkarins, 
possibly identical with the Ajivikas, and adherents of various s(diools 
of philosophy including the Sankhaya, tlie Lc>kayatika, the Vai^e- 
shika, the Vedanta, and the Nyaya. 

Buddhism had powerful exponents during the Oiq)ta age iri the 
famous sages and philosophers Asahga, V^asubandhu, Kumarajiva 
and Dignaga. In the succeeding centuries it gradually lost ground. 
The Hun invasions must have led to the destruction of numerous 
monastic establishments in the north-west as well as in the east of 
India. With the deification of the Buddha and his admission int o the 
Vishi;iuite pantheon as an incarnation of Narayana-Vishnu, there 
was little to distinguish the Buddhist laity from their Brahmanical 
neighbours. Intermarriages between Buddhists and Saivaor Vaish- 
nava royal families illustrate the absorption and assimilation of 
the votaries of the reforming cult by the followers of more orthodox 
creeds. Brahmaiia councillors begin to figure as prominently in 
Buddhist courts as in the darbars of Brahmanical princ'cs. The 
growth of Tantricism made the distinction between the Vajrayana 
type of Buddhism and certain forms of ^aivism and Saktism purely 
nominal. The advent of saintly poets and zealous reformers who 
sang the praise of Vishnu and giva and vigorously combated the 
heretical doctrines of the Great Vehicle must have weighted the 
scale in favour of Orthodox Hinduism. With the destruction of 
the last remnants of the great Buddhist establishments that once 
covered the entire face of Hindustan by a new race of conquerors 
in the twelfth and succeeding centuries, Buddhism almost vanished 
from the land of its birth. 

Jainism seems to have enjoyed popularity for a long time in 
Bengal, certain regions in the United Provinces and the Kanarese 
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country in South India, Hiuen Tsang found the religion flourishing 
in Bengal in the seventh century. But it was in Western India 
that it had its most important stronghold. The canon of the white- 
robed Jainas was reduced to writing in the fifth or sixth century 
A.D. as a result of the deliberations of a council held at Valabhi 
in Western India. The Digambara sect attained eminence during 
the rule of the Chalukyas of Vatapi and the Rashtrakutas of 
Malkhed. The Chaliikya king, Vinayaditya (a.d. 680-696), had for 
his spiritual adviser a famous teacher of the Digambaras. Amogha- 
varsLa (a.d. 815-877), one of the greatest of the Rashtrakutas, 
liberally patronised the sect. Jainism also received the homage 
of Bijjala Kalachurya of Kalyana (1156-1167) and of Kumarapala 
Chaulukya of Anhilvara (1143-1172). The last-mentioned monarch 
was a patron of the famous Jaina Acharya Hemachandra. To 
Vimala, Vastupala, Tejahpala, ministers of Gujarat, we owe some 
of the splendid shrines at Abu, Gimar, Satrunjaya and other places. 

Both Jainism and Buddhism had eventually to peld the palm 
to the more orthodox forms of Hinduism in most of the provinces 
where they had once enjoyed popularity and prosperity. Brahman- 
ism had gained ascendency in the Madhya-de§a since the days of 
Pushyamitra. It enjoyed the almost uninterrupted patronage of 
the imperial power in that region since the days of the Imperial 
Guptas. Even Harsha, who had a genuine admiration for Buddhism , 
is described in official records as a devotee of Mahe^vara, that is 
Siva. Many of the princes, speciaUy in Mid-India, strove to restore 
the social order and discipline enjoined in Brahmapical scriptures. 
The heterodox faiths no doubt continued in some of the outl 5 dng 
provinces, thanks to the patronage of the Palas, the Karas of 
Orissa and the Western Gangas of Mysore, but the religion of the 
Vedas and Purapas triumphed in the end in Bengal under the 
Senas, in Orissa under the Eastern Gangas and in the far south 
under the later Tamil kings and the Hoysalas. Traces of Buddhism 
are found in the Deccan as late as the time of Vikramaditya VI, 
while the prestige of Jainism remained undimmed till the days of 
Bijjala. It was the rise of the Sri Vaishijava sect under Rama- 
nuja and the Lingayat or Vira Saiva sect under Basava that turned 
the scale definitely in favour of the votaries of Vishnu and Siva. 
Both these great apostles had their precursors. 

Siva Worship 

The worship of Siva found favour with many of the highest 
officials during the early Gupta age. Pa§upata or Saiva dchdfyas 
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are constantly mentioned in contemporary records of the Gupta 
and post-Gupta periods. These include not only inscriptions but 
literary works like those of Varahamihira, Bana, Mahendravarman 
Pallava and Hiuen Tsang. In the sixth and seventh centuries a.d. 
Saivism seems to have replaced Vaishnavisra as the imperial 
religion of Northern India. It counted among its votaries supreme 
rulers, foreign as well as indigenous, such as Mihiragula, Ya^odhar- 
man, SaSanka and Harsha. Among renowned Pa.^upata acltdryas 
of the age was the famous Udyotakara, the WTiter of a gloss on 
Vatsyayana’s commentary on the Nyaya Sutras. In the eighth 
century the country of Kerala on the Malabar coast produced a 
teacher who, though not an adherent of any form of sectarian 
Saivism, did much to popularise devotion to Siva among the teem- 
ing millions of India. This was the famous S<ihkaracliarya, one of 
the greatest Hindu philosophers and teachers of the post-Gupta 
period. Sankara came of a Brahmana family of Kaladi. He was 
an ardent Vedantist and the most pow'erful exponent of the doctrine 
of pure monism (advaita) which he elucidated in his commentaries 
on the classical Upanishads, the Bhagavad Gita and the Brahma 
Sutras of Badarayaija. He was not only a great thinker but an able 
organiser. Among the most durable monuments of his organising 
zeal are the famous monasteries at Srihgeri in Mysore, Dwaraka 
in Kathiawar, Puri in Orissa and Badrinath on the snowy heights 
of the Himalayas, He died at a comparatively early age, and his 
memory is held in affectionate reverence by millions of Hindus 
throughout India. 

The province of Kashmir in the far north of India produced in 
the ninth and succeeding centuries a number of teachers who are 
reckoned among the greatest exponents of the ^aiva doctrine and 
philosophy. No less important than the Kashmir school of Saivas 
were the Tamil and Kanarese saints and scholars known as the 
Ndyandrs and Vira jSaivas respectively. Foremost among the 
Tamil iSaiva saints were Tirujhana-Sambandar, Appar, Sundara- 
murti and Manikka Vasahar. Kanarese Saivism found a champion 
in the famous Basava, who has already been mentioned above. 
Basava was a minister of the Jaina king, Bijjala of the Kalachurya 
dynasty of Kalyana, who lived in the middle of the tw elfth century 
A.D. A distinguishing feature of the Vira ^aiva sect of Karnata 
to which Basava belonged was its zeal for social reform and special 
solicitude for the emancipation of women from the thraldom of 
rigid custom. 
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The Vaishnava Movement 

Achdryas devoted to the cult of Vishnu figure prominently in 
inscriptions of the early Gupta period. The Gupta emperors them- 
selves were votaries of Vishnu. Bana mentions two important 
Vaishnava sects, namely the Bhagavatas and the Paiuiharatras, 
perhaps worshippers of Vasudeva and Narayana resjiectively, in 
connection with the search for the princess Bajya^ri in the Vindhyan 
wilds. Some of tlie early Chalukya kings of Vatapi professed 
Bhagavatism and the famous bas-reliefs at Badami testify to tlic 
popularity of the cult in the Deccan in the sixtli century a.d. 
The Bhdgavata Purdna refers to South India, particularly the Tamil 
country, as a special resort of devotees of Vishpu. The earliest 
among the Tamil Vaishnava saints were the Alvars. The most 
renowned among them seem to have flourished in the seventh 
and eighth centuries a.d. The Alvars represented the emotional 
side of Vaishnavism, and they were followed by a line of achdryas 
who represented its intellectual side. Foremost among the achdryas 
were Nathamuni, Yamunacharya and Ramanuja. The last- 
mentioned teacher was the son of a Brahmapa who lived in a 
village near Madras. Ramanuja made Kafichi and ^rirangam 
the chief centres of his activities, but the hostility of the Chola 
government compelled him to seek shelter at the Hoj^sala court 
in the Mysore country. He died in the twelfth century a.d. He 
combated the absolute monism of Sankara and laid emphasis on 
Bhakti as a means of salvation. The school of philosophy that he 
established was known as ViMshtddvaita or qualified monism. His 
followers are known as Sri Vaishijavas. Many of the great mediaeval 
reformers of India drew their inspiration from his teachings. 

Shortly after Ramanuja lived Madhva, a famous exponent of 
the dualistic school of the Veddrda. 

Vedic Rites 

Vedic rites which Samudra Gupta made attempts to revive after 
a long period of abeyance in certain areas, had their staunch 
advocates in the Purva Mimdrhsd or Karma Mlmdrhsd school 
represented by Savarasvamin, Prabhakara and Kumarila. Savara’s 
acquaintance with the Great Vehicle may point to a date later than 
Nagarjuna of the Kushan-Satavahana period. Prabhakara is later 
than Savara but earlier than Kumarila, who is probably an elder 
contemporary of Sankara. In spite of the teaching of the Mimarh- 
sakets, the Karma mdrga, or the way of deliverance by the performance 
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of Vedic rites, does not seem to have attained amongst the 
masses of the Hindus the same popularity as the Hiuilcti Duinja 
professed by the ardent sectaries devoted to the cults of Siva, 
Vishnu and associated deities. It is significant that the ancient 
rite of Ahamedha tends to fall into disuse after the age of the 
Guptas and the early Chalukyas. 


Literary Activity 

Buhler observed long ago that during the Gupta ago (‘ourt 
poetry was zealously cultivated in India. S.imudra Gn])ta took 
delight in the title of Kaviraja or king of pcK'ts. He associated w itli 
learned people and is said to have j>ut an end to the war bet\\(‘(‘n 
good poetry and prosperity. There can hardly be any doubt that 
many poets who were none too wealthy received his patronage. 
The most notable poet of his court was Harishena, the writer of th(‘ 
Allahabad panegyric. Chandra Giijita IT, Vikramaditya, son of 
Samudra Gupta, followed in the footsteps of his father, and counted 
among his high ministers a poet named Virasena-^§aba. Tradition 
associates the name of Kalidasa, the greatest of Sanskrit ]) 0 (*ts 
after the immortal writers of the two ancient ejiics, with king 
Vikramaditya and the dchdrya Dignaga, who jirobably flourished 
during this time. The fame of Kalidasa and l^haravi is well 
attested by Bana and Ravikirti who adorned the courts of 
Harsha and of Pulake^in II respectively. The ruhu’s of Valabhi 
extended their patronage to the famous author of the BJuitli- 
kdvya. To the Gupta period have also been assigiu'd tbe celebrated 
dramatists who wrote the Mrichchhakaiika, the Mudrd lidkaJiasa 
and the Devi Chandra Guptarn, but the matter is not free from doubt. 
The seventh century a.d. saw' the composition of the works of Bana, 
Mayura, Bhartrihari, Subandhu and the royal poets, Sri Harsha and 
Mahendravarman. The portions of the Purdnas dealing with the 
so-called future kings were apparently compiled during the Gupta 
age, and it is probable that the Mahdbhdrata received its latest 
accretions during the same epoch. In the domain of science the 
Gupta period produced the celebrated astronomers, Aryabhata 
and Varahamihira. Even before Varahamihira’s time Indians had 
invented the decimal notation. The law-books of Narada and 
Brihaspati are also reckoned by several scholars as products of the 
same age. 

In the post-Gupta period we have in addition to male writers 
a number of poetesses, among whom 6ilabhattarika deserves special 
mention. The Kaumvdi mahotsava is also ascribed by some scholars 
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to a female dramatist, but her identity and date are uncertain. 
Among writers of the opposite sex, Bhavabhuti stands pre-eminent. 
Both he and Vakpatiraja enjoyed the patronage of Yasovarman 
of Kanauj. Towards the end of the ninth century the court of 
Kanauj was adorned by Rajafiekhara. 

Epic poetry and the drama in the period after the Great Guptas 
did not always reach the level of Bharavi and Bhavabhuti, But 
the later age still produced poets and playwrights of ability like 
Magha, Sri Harsha, Bhattanarayana, Kshemisvara, and Krish- 
na Mi^ra. Lyric poetry flourished long after Bhatrihari, and the 
twelfth century saw the composition by Jayadeva of the Giia 
Govinda, one of the sweetest of the Sanskrit song-books. Works 
of merit continued to be produced in other fields of learning and 
literature. The prose romance of Dandin, the later versions of the 
didactic fables of the Panchaiantra, the ethical compositions of 
Santideva and treatises on polity written by Kamandaka and 
Somadeva may be mentioned in this connection. In one domain, 
that of historical literature, the post-Gupta period produced works 
the like of which had not been seen in earlier ages. The most 
notable among them were the Harsha-chariia of Bana, the Mama- 
charita of Sandhyakara, the V ikramdnka-charita of Bilhana and 
the Rdjaiaranginl of Kalhapa, Sankara, Ramanuja and other 
eminent philosophers of the epoch under review do not suffer by 
comparison with the great masters of the days of Kanishka and the 
Satavahanas. In astronomy, the period of Yadava rule produced 
the great Bhaskara. We have towards the close of the age under 
review a number of polymaths like Bhoja of Dhara, Someivara III 
of Kalyaija and Kshemendra of Kashmir who showed their interest 
in such diverse subjects as poetry, rhetoric, polity, philosophy, 
astronomy, architecture, medicine, alchemy, music and painting. 



CHAPTER XV 


COLONIAL ANI> CITLTUHAL EXPANSION 

From time immemorial the people of India had free and intimate 
intercourse witli the outside Avorld. Evtai m tiie dim pre-historie 
age, the Neolithic people, as we have seen above, liad relations 
with the Far East, and there arc good reasons to believe that they 
emigrated in large numbers, both by land and sea, and settled in 
Tndo-China and the Indian Arehijielago. In the sueeeeding age, 
while a high degree of civilisation flourished in the Indus valley, 
there w'as undoubtedly a familiar intiTcourse with the countries 
of Western and Central Asia. Of the two important races that 
moulded Indian civili.sation, the Aryans at»parently, and the 
Dravidians possibly, came to India from outside, and necessarily 
relations were established and maintained, at least for some time, 
with the countries wIhtc fbey had lived before the ociuipation of 
India. It would, therefore, be reasonable to as.sume that India as 
a whole had never led an isolated life completely cut ofl from the 
rest of the world. 

The intercourse between India and the countries by which she was 
surrounded on the north, east and west was maintained during the 
historical period. In the west, there were trade relations with 
Babylonia, and also with Syria and Egypt. 8o far as the most 
ancient periods are concerned, w'c have to rely upon indirect evidence, 
such as the discovery of Indian articles in those lands or the use of 
Indian names for these articles. From the Maurya period we possess 
more definite evidence. But the most detailed account that we 
possess of this trade belongs to the first century A.n. Towards the 
latter half of this century a Greek sailor, living in Egypt, under- 
took a voyage to India along the coasts of the Red Sea and the 
Arabian Sea, and recorded a minute account of his experiences in a 
book called The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea. We learn from 
this book that there was active trade between India and the 
western countries. There were important harbours on the coast 
such as Barbarike, Barygaza, Muziris, Nelcjmda, Bakarai, Korkai, 
and Puhar, and ships built and fitted up by Indians sailed from 
these ports with their merchandise which consisted, among other 
211 
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things, of pearls, precious stones, spices, unguents, and fine cotton 
cloths called muslins, all of which were in great demand in western 
countries. 

These goods were carried to the harbours on the sea- coast from 
inland cities by a network of roads. We learn from the same 
book that Indians settled in some islands of the Arabian Sea for 
purposes of trade, and the island of Socotra had a colony of Indian 
merchants. 

The account of the Periplus is supplemented by later writers. 
Pliny, for example, complains that for the purchase of luxurious 
articles Rome pays every year a million sesterces to India. The 
statement of Pliny is corroborated by the actual discovery of a 
large number of Roman coins in India which must have been paid 
for the Indian goods and carried here by way of trade. 

It is further proved by the Indian missions sent to Roman 
emperors. The king of Pa^idya sent a mission to Augustus in or 
about 26 B.c. In later periods we hear of seven missions to Roman 
emperors. The trade with Rome and other western countries was 
carried through the important port of Alexandria where goods, 
carried by sea up to the Red Sea coast, were transported either 
by land, or by small boats through canals of the NOc. There was 
also a land-route from India to the Mediterranean coast which 
ran through Persia and along the shores of the Caspian, to Syria 
and Asia Minor. This route had become familiar after the invasion 
of Alexander the Great. During the early centuries of the Christian 
era, Palmyra (in Sjrria) was one of the principal centres of this trade. 

Both the sea and land routes came under the control of the 
Arabs when they rose to power in the seventh century a.d. Hence- 
forth the Arabs carried on an active trade with India and we have 
interesting records of it in the chronicles of the Arab merchants. 

It is a well-known fact that culture and civilisation follow in 
the wake of trade and commerce. We find accordingly that the 
Indian religion spread to the western countries A6oka sent Buddhist 
missionaries to western Asia, northern Africa and south-eastern 
Europe, and claimed that the tenets of that religion were welcomed 
in these regions. We have no means of ascertaining the truth of t his 
from independent evidence, but there is no doubt that even long 
after A6oka people in Alexandria showed interest in Buddhism, and 
that both Buddhist and Brahmanical religion were widely prevalent 
in several countries of western Asia before the advent of Islam. The 
knowledge of Indian philosophy and literature in the West is also 
an undoubted fact. There is, however, equally little doubt that 
Western culture also flowed to India. The knowledge of Greek and 
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Roman astronomy and Greek influence on the art and coinage of 
India are undisputed flicts. Tlie Arabs imbibed a great deal of 
Indian culture, and carried it, along with Indian merchandise, to 
the western countries. Indian medicine and the wonderful inven- 
tion ol the decimal notation in Arithmetic, among others, became 
through the Arabs the universal pro})erty of the \u)rld. 

In Central Asia the cultural conquest almost completely over- 
shadows the trade relations of India. Here, partly by missionary 
propaganda, and partly by the political influence of the Kushans, 
Buddhism became almost the universal religion of the nomadic 
peoples that settled in the vast region between the shores of the 
Caspian and the Wall of China. Indians also settled in large 
numbers in the region round modern Khotan. The physical aspects 
of this region have changed so complet-ely that it is now difficult 
to imagine that flourishing Indian colonies once dottt*d the area 
which now lies buried under the sands ol the Taklamakan desert. 
Yet the archaeological explorations of 8ir Aurel 8tein in this inhospit- 
able tract have laid bare the ruins of numerous Buddhist stupas 
and monasteries, the images of Buddhist and Brahmai;iical gods, 
and many manuscripts and shorter records written in Indian 
languages and Indian alphabets. Sir Aurel Stein has remarked 
that whilst he moved in these excavated areas under the ground he 
could have believed himself to be in the familiar surroundings of 
an ancient Indian city in the Punjab, so complete was the Indianisa- 
tion of these out-of-the-way colonies. IWen as late as the seventh 
century a.d., when Hiuen Tsang ])assed through Central Asia 
on his w^ay to and back from India, he noted the dominance of 
Buddhism and Indian culture over this wide area. It is believed 
that Chingiz Khan, the great Mongol leader of the thirteenth 
century, professed some form of Buddhism. 

From Central Asia Buddhism spread to China and there it 
remains a living faith, even to-day, among her untold millions. 
It is difficult to exaggerate the influence which Buddhism and 
Indian culture exerted upon the ancient civilisation of China. She 
showed the proverbial zeal of the new convert. Bands of Chinese 
monks undertook the perilous journey to India, both by land and 
sea, in order to study at first hand the religious beliefs and practices 
of Indian Buddhists and to collect Buddhist books and images. 
Hundreds and thousands of Buddhist books were carried from 
India to China and then translated into Chinese. For this purpose 
not only did the Chinese themselves learn Sanskrit and Pali, but 
they also invited Indian Pandits to go to China and collaborate 
w ith them in the arduous task of translating the sacred scriptures 
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of Buddhism. Hundreds of Indian scholars settled in China and 
dedicated their lives to the pious task. It is singular to note that 
there are Chinese translations of Buddhist texts whose originals 
can no longer be traced in India. In addition to this intimate 
contact established by religion, we have to take note of the political 
and commercial relations between India and China, and the exist- 
ence of a fairly regular traffic by way of the sea. 

From China, Buddhism spread to Korea, and from Korea to 
Japan. Buddhism is still a living faith in both these countries, and 
has moulded their civilisation during the last fifteen hundred years. 

Tibet forms a narrow enclave betw^een India and these northern 
countries. It was not, however, such an exclusive and isolated 
region as it is to-day, and a regular route from China to Nepal 
passed through it. Tibet became a powerful kingdom in the seventh 
century a.d., and Srong-tsan Gampo, one of its best-known kings 
(seventh century a.d.), introduced Buddhism, into his country. He 
had married a princess from China and another from Nepal, and 
presumably the influence of his queens converted him to the new 
faith. Along with the new religion, he introduced Indian alphabets 
which w-ere in use in Khotan, and thus was paved the way for a 
new culture and civilisation in Tibet. As in the case of China, 
Tibetan Buddhists came to India in large numbers, and the proxim- 
ity of India enabled them to come into closer contact with the 
home of Buddhism. The Pala emperors helped towards the reform 
of Buddhism in Tibet, and there was a lively intercourse between 
Tibet and the Pala kingdom. Tibetan monks studied at the 
monasteries of Nalanda and Vikrama^ila, and many Indian Buddhist 
monks visited Tibet. The name of Atisa Dipamkara, a monk of 
Eastern Bengal, who visited Tibet in the eleventh century a.d. 
in the days of Nayapala, is still held in the highest veneration 
there. Hundreds of the sacred texts of Buddhism were translated 
into Tibetan, of which two famous collections, Tanjur and Kanjur, 
still exist. 

^The spirit of maritime adventure in India found its full and 
free scope in the south-east. Across the Bay of Bengal lay Indo- 
China and the Malay Archipelago. They were peopled by primitive 
races, and held almost a monopoly of the world’s spice trade. These 
fertile tracts were also rich in minerals and soon drew the attention 
of the Indians. The eastern coast of India, from the mouth of the 
Ganges to Cape Comorin, was studded with ports, some of which 
are named in the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea. The author of this 
book refers to some of the Far Eastern countries as Chryse, or the 
Golden Land. He implies, though he does not expressly state, 
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that there was a coasting voyage from Bengal to those regions. 
Ptolemy, in the second century a.d., knew the names of important 
trading centres in the Malay Peninsula and the islands of Java 
and Sumatra. Buddhist texts, written about the same period, give 
a long list of trading centres in the Far East which agrees fairly 
well with that of Ptolemy. Tliese names are mostly in Sanskrit. 
There is thus no doubt that by the second century a.d. Indians 
had developed important trading relations with the Far East. 
We learn from Ptolemy that there was a direct route from Palura 
(not far from Chicacole and Ganjam) across the sea to the Malay 
Peninsula. 

Indian literature has faithfully preserved the traditions of the 
early days of this perilous voyage to unknown lands beyond the 
sea. The stories preserved in the Jdtakas, the Kathdsariisdgara 
and other similar collections freciuently refer to traders’ voyages 
to Suvarnabhumi — the land of gold, which was a general designa- 
nation of several lands in the Far East. Traders returned with 
immense riches from the land whose very soil was supposed to bo 
made of gold. On the other hand, many met with shipwreck and 
there were also sufferings and miseries of other kinds. Some stories 
represent young l^shatriya princes, dispossessed of thtdr hereditary 
kingdoms, sailing to Suvarnabhumi to restore their fortunes. 

To some such Kshatriya enterprise we perhaps owe the founda- 
tion of Indian political power in these far-off regions. From the 
second century a.d. onwards we find reference to kingdoms ruled 
by persons with Indian names. Their religion, social manners 
and customs, language and alphabet are all Indian and wo may 
therefore regard these States as Indian colonial kingdoms. Between 
the second and fifth centuries a.d. such kingdoms were established 
in the Malay Peninsula, Cambodia, Annam, and the islands of 
Sumatra, Java, Bah and Borneo. The history of these kingdoms 
is known, partly from the Sanskrit inscriptions found in those 
countries, and partly from the accounts preserved by the Chinese. 
The Brahmanical religion, mainly ^aivism, flourished in these 
regions, though Buddhism was also not unknown. The indigenous 
people adopted the civiUsation of their masters and there was a 
gradual fusion between the two races. Hindu customs and manners 
were no doubt modified to some extent by coming into contact 
with these people, but stiU for nearly a thousand years the essential 
features of Indian civiUsation were the dominant characteristics 

of society in these regions. r u* u 

The Indian colonists estabUshed great kingdoms, some of which 
lasted for more than a thousand years and continued to flourish 
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even long after the end of Hindu rule in India. On the mainland of 
Indo-China there were two powerful kingdoms, those of Champa 
and Kamhuja. The kingdom of Champa comprised, at its greatest 
extent, nearly the whole of modern Annam. Some of its kings, 
such as Jaya Parameivaravarmadeva I^varamurti (c. 1050-1060), 
Rudravarman (c. 1061-1069), Harivarman (1070-1081), Mahara- 
jadhiraja Sri Jaya Indravarman (c. a.d. 1163-1180), Jaya Simhavar- 
man (c. 1257-1287), were great heroes and defended their country 
successfully against the attacks of their western neighbours, the 
Kambujas, and the great Mongol chief, Kublai Khan. They 
had diplomatic relations with the Chinese. After a glorious 
existence of more than thirteen hundred years [cir. A.n. 150-1471) 
their power was virtually broken by the repeated attacks of their 
northern neighbours, the Annamese, and in the sixteenth century 
the Hindu kingdom was overrun by these Mongolian hordes. 
There were many flourishing cities in Champa, and the whole 
country was adorned with beautiful temples, both Hindu and 
Buddhist. 

The origin of the Hindu kingdom of Kamhuja is shrouded in 
mystery. According to an old legend, Kaundinya married Soma, 
a Naga princess, and founded the royal dynasty of Kambiija. 
He planted a spear which he had obtained from Drona’s son 
A^vatthama. Another version makes the hero a son of Adityavarhsa, 
king of Indraprastha. In any case, we can trace the earliest Hindu 
kingdom in Kambuja to the first or second century a.d. It occupied 
the southern part of Cambodia and was called Fu-nan by the 
Chinese. It rose to great power, and exercised suzerainty over 
several vassal states. On its southern frontier was the vassal 
kingdom of Tuen-sien. A Chinese author writes about this kingdom 
as follows: “More than a thousand Brahmanas from India reside 
there. The people follow their doctrines and give them their 
daughters in marriage. They read their sacred books day and night.” 
The kings of Fu-nan sent ambassadors to both India and China. 

The position of supremacy passed in the sixth century to 
Kambuja-deSa, originally one of the vassal states of Fu-nan. 
Kambuja-de6a, at first only a small principality in the north-east, 
has given its name to the whole country, and its kings ruled in 
great splendour for nine hundred years. Among its most valiant 
kings may be named Jayavarman I, II, and VII, YaSovarman, and 
Suryavarman II. In the fifteenth century a.d. the invasions of the 
Annamites from the east and the Thais (who had conquered Siam) 
from the west reduced the powerful kingdom to a petty principality 
which still exists under the protectorate of the French, 
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The kingdom of Kambnja rose to far greater power than Champa. 
In addition to the whole of modern Cambodia, Coehin-China, Lao.*?, 
Siam and parts of Burma and the Malay Peninsula were included 
within the Kambuja empire at its greatest extent. Numerous 
Sanskrit inscriptions give us the detailed liistory <d' tlu'ir kings, 
and wonderful temples like Angkor Vat, those of Angkor Thom 
and a hundred others still tell the tale of their graiuhair and 
magnificence. 

Angkor Vat is, in every ^ens(‘, a wonder of the world. It is a 
shrine originally dedicated to Vishnu, and stands on the top of a 
terraced structure. Each terrace lorrns a .sort ot coveri'd galh'ry, 
adorned throughout with sculptures, and leads to the next higher 
one by means of a staircase. TIktc are numerous spires and towers, 
the eight towers at the four angles of the third and last galh'ry 
being each 180 feet high. After a.scending tlie third terrace, we 
stand in front of the central shrine with its high tower (21d letd 
above the ground) dominating the entire region. 1 lie whole 
structure is surrounded by a stone (Miclosure provided with gates 
and galleries, measuring two-tiiirds ot a mile ea.st to we.?t and halt 
a mile north to south. Outside the enclosure runs a ditch, 700 i(‘et 
wide. A stone cau.sewaiy, 30 feet wid(‘, with lialiistrade, rims ovm 
the ditch. It is (‘ontinued as a broad ])avi‘d road from the gate 
of the enclosure right up to the gate of the first terrace, a rlist.ance 


of about two furlongs. 

Angkor Thom {Nagaradliama'O is the modern name of the capital 
city founded by King Jayavarman VIL J’he city was square in 
shape, each side measuring more than two miles. It was surrounded 
by a moat 330 feet broad and enclosc'd by a higli stone wall. The 
centre of the city was occupied by the grand temi>le of liayon. 
It is pyramidal in shape and has three stages, adorned with high 
tow’ers, nearly forty in number. The central tower dominating the 
whole structure is nearly 150 feet high. Each of the.se^ towers has 
a finely carved human face on four sides, re[»resenting Siva, deeply 
absorbed in meditation. Several otlier ma.s.sive structures, both 
religious and secular, surrounded th(‘ temple ot P>ayon. 

The city gates, with towers and guard-houses, were mqiosing 
structures. Five avenues, about 100 feet wide, run from the gates 
to the heart of the city, a distance of a mile. The city was adorned 
with a large number of tanks with embankments and a royal 
terrace about 1,200 feet in length and 13 feet in height with sculp- 
tured reliefs of exquisite quality. In short exTrythmg was conceived 
on a truly noble scale, and it was one of the grandest cities in i 
whole wmrld in that age. 
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The Malay Peninsula and the Indian Archipelago saw the rise 
and fall of two big Hindu empires. The first empire was founded 
by the ^ailendra dynasty in the eighth century a.d. It comprised 
the Malay Peninsula and nearly the whole of the Arcliipclago includ- 
ing the islands of Sumatra, Java, Bali and Borneo. The Arab 
merchants who traded in these parts described in rapturous terms the 
power, wealth and magnificence of the grand monarch who exercised 
supreme sway and styled him ‘ Maharaja”. Ho owned a ])owerful 
navy and made successful raids both against Champa and Kambuja. 
According to the Arab writers, he “was overlord of a large number 
of islands over a length of 1, ()()(> parsangs or more”. Many of 
these chroniclers tell the story how the Maharaja every morning 
threw into a lake a brick made of solid gold. According to the 
Arab accounts, the Maliaraja was held in high esteem by the rulers 
of both India and China. Ibn Rost eh, WTiting about a.d. 903, 
remarks; “The great king is called Maharaja, i.e. king of kings. 
He is not regarded as the greatest among the kings of India because 
he dwells in the islands. No other king is richer or more powerful 
than he, and none has more revenue.” Ibn Khordadzbeh (a.d, 
844-848) estimates the daily revenue of the king as two hundred 
maiinds of gold, 

(^The ^ailendra kings were followers of Mahayana Buddhism and 
had diplomatic relations with the rulers of China and India.) King 
Balaputradeva sent an ambassador to the emjieror Devapala of Ben- 
gal (p. 160), requesting him to grant five villages to the monasfery 
which he (Balaputradeva) had built at NaLanda. Devapala , of course, 
granted the request. It appears that the Saileiidras derived their 
religious inspiration from Bengal which was then the chief centre 
of Mahayana Buddhism in India. Kumaraghosha, a Buddhist monk 
of Bengal, became the guru or preceptor of the l^aihmdras, and at 
his bidding the ^ailendra emperor constructed the beautiful t(‘ni})Ie 
of Tara, ^he ^ailendras were great builders and the famous dupa 
of Barabudur stands to this day as the living monument of their 
grandeur and magnificence. This noble building, situated on tlie 
top of a hill, consists of a series of nine successive terraces, each 
receding from the one beneath it, and the whole crowned by a 
bell-shaped stupa at the centre of the topmost terrace. The lowest 
terrace has an extreme length of 131 yards. The five lower terraces 
are each enclosed on the inner side by a wall supporting balustrades 
so as to form four open galleries. The three uppermost terraces 
are encircled by a ring of stupas, each containing an image of 
Buddha within a perforated framework. The galleries are covered 
with sculptures, illustrating scenes from Buddhi.st texts, and the 
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balustrades are decorated with small niche- tern pies containing 
images of Buddha. The images and sculptures are tlie finest 
examples of Iiido-Javanese art. Wlien we remember that the 
structure is nearly 400 feet square and that its successive 
galleries are full of sculptures and images of Buddha, exliibiting 
the highest skill and workmanship, we may well understand 
why Barabudur is referred to as the eightli wonder of (he world. 
The art of Java and Kambuja was no doubt derived from 
India and fostered by the Indian rulers of these colonies, but 
Barabudur and Angkor \'at far exceed in grandeur of coiuaq)- 
tion and skill of execution anything that we know ot in India 
itself 

Tne Sailendras ruled in glory till the eleventh century a.d. 
when the Cholas cast covetous eyes upon the rich maritime empire. 
Rajendra Chola I (p. 18S) possessed a magniticent tieet and invaded 
the dominions of the ^ailendras. His efforts w(‘re successful and ho 
conquered a large part of the ^ailendra empire, ihit it was not 
an easy task to keep such distant ])rovinces under control. 
The ^ailendras continued the struggle and shook off the (.Jiola 
supremacy after nearly a century. But soon their ])ower declined 
and an ill-fated expedition against the island of Ceylon in the 
thirteenth century brought about the final disruption of the 
empire. 

The decline and downfall of the Sailendras gave an opportunity 
to an aspiring kingdom in the island of Java to assert its power. 
A Hindu kingdom was established in the i.sland as early as the 
fourth century a.d. but it was conquered by the Sailendras. Java 
formed a part of the ^ailendra empire till the ninth century a.d. 
wdien it recovered its independence. The seat of political power 
was, however, removed from the central part of the island, which 
was at one time the centre of ^ailendra powder and contained their 
famous monuments, including Barabudur. Henceforth Eastern 
Java, with its seat of power at first at Kediri and then at Smghasan, 
played the dominant part in politics. Towards the close of the 
thirteenth century a.d. a new royal dynasty was founded by king 
Vijaya with the city called Tikta-vilva (bitter viha fruit) or its 
Javanese equivalent, Majapahit, as its capital. le ingc om o 
Majapahit conquered the surrounding islands, and by the year 
A.D. 1365 the empire of Majapahit included nearly the whole of the 
Malay Peninsula and the Malay Archipelago. Roughly speaking, 
it comprised the present Dutch possessions in the Archipelago with 
the addition of the Malay Peninsula, but excluding perhaps northern 
Celebes. 
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Early in the fifteenth century a.d. a fugitive Hindu chief of 
Java founded the kingdom of Malacca, which soon rose to be a 
great political power and an important commercial centre. The 
conversion of its second king to Islam made Malacca a stronghold 
of that power, which soon reacted on neighbouring territories. 
The new faith penetrated into Java, in the wake of trade and 
commerce, and even some members of its royal family were 
converted to it. By a concerted attempt of the votaries of 
the new faith, the ruler of Majapahit was driven from the 
throne at the beginning of the sixteenth century. With the fall 
of the Hindu kingdom of Majapahit, the whole of the island 
was converted to Islam. But the royal family and a large element . 
of the Hindu population took refuge in the island of Bali, which 
had been a Hindu colony for nearly a thousand years. With the 
exception of this island, where Hinduism fiourishes even to-day, 
the rest of the Malay Archipelago; generally speaking, adopted the 
faith and culture of Islam. 

Indian art and literature flourished in Java to an extent un- 
known elsewhere. There are still hundreds of temples in ruins, and 
an extensive literature, in manuscripts, based on Sanskrit. The 
Rdmayam and the Mahdbhdrata were most popular in that island, 
and even to-day furnish the theme of their popular shadow-play, 
called Wajang, and theatrical performances. With the fall of 
Majapahit, artistic activities came to an end in Java. 

We may conclude with a broad survey of the Indian colonies 
in the Far East. For nearly fifteen hundred years, and down to 
a period when the Hindus had lost their independence in their own 
home, Hindu kings were ruling over Indo-China and the numerous 
islands of the Indian Archipelago, from Sumatra to New Guinea. 
Indian religion, Indian culture, Indian laws and Indian government 
moulded the lives of the primitive races all over this wide region, and 
they imbibed a more elevated moral spirit and a higher intellectual 
taste through the religion, art and literature of India. In short, 
the people were lifted to a higher plane of civilisation. A greater 
India was established by a gentle fusion of races, which richly 
endowed the original inhabitants with the spiritual heritage of 
India. So long as Hinduism was in full vigour at home, Hinduism 
in the colonies was also a vital force, but the downfall of the 
Hindus in India also led to the decay of their colonial supremacy. 
The fountain head having dried up, the streams fed by it were 
also gradually choked, leading to their ultimate disappearance. 
It is no mere accident that from after a.d. IIOO or 1200 Hinduism 
had spent its force in the colonies, and the indigenous element 
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began gradually to assert itself till Islam was firmly planted in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries a.d. 

The history of the colonies demonstrates the unsoundness of 
the popular belief that Hinduism cannot be adopted by foreigners 
but is meant only for those who are born within its fold. It shows 
the great vigour with which it could absorb and vitalise foreign 
culture and could elevate even the most primitive races to a 
higher sphere of culture and civilisation. If we remember that 
Indian culture and civilisation played a similar role, though perhaps 
in a lesser degree, in western, central and eastern Asia, we can realise 
an aspect of the true greatness of India, not always sufficiently 
emijhasised. The colonial and cultural expansion of India is one of 
the most brilliant, but forgotten, episodes of Indian history, of 
which any Indian may justly feel proud. 



CHArTEK XVI 


MONUMENTS OF A NOTE NT INDIA 

The Pre-historic Period 

In a ])revious chapter, reference has been made to tlie artistic 
relies of the pre-liistoric jjeriod. They consist, first, of Neolithic 
irnf)lem(>nts, and secondly, of seals, buildings, sculptures and 
implements of coyiper and bronze found at Mohenjo-Daro and a 
few other sites 

The most artistic objects at Mohenjo-Daro are no doubt the seal- 
engravings, portraying animals like the hum])ed hull, the buffalo, 
the bison, etc. llegarding these, Sir John Marsliall observes s 
follows . 

“Tn no sense can these objects be regarded as products of 
primitive or archaic art. Small as they^ are, they demonstrate 
a thorough comprehension of both work in the round and relief, 
and exhibit a s])ontaneity and truthfulness to nature of which 
even Hellenic art might not have been ashamed.” 

The same author makes the following remarks on two stone 
statues found at Jlara.]>pa: 

“When I first saw them I found it difficult to believe that they 
were pre-historic ; they seemed so completely to upset all estab- 
lished ideas about early art. Modelling such as this was unknown 
in the ancient world up to the Hellenistic age of Creece.” 

Maurya Period — the Origin of Art 

The earliest ruins of Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro have been 
assigned to a period not later than 2700 B.c. For more than two 
thousand years after that we possess no ancient monuments that 
deserve any serious consideration. 

In the historical period, we have ruins of monuments tliat may 
be referred to as early a period as 500 b.c. But it is only in the 
age of A6oka, the great Maurya emperor, that we come across 
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monuments of high quality in large number which enable us to 
form a definite idea about the nature of Indian art. 

The finest examples of A6okan art are furnished by the monolithic 
pillars (see p. 225) on w^hich his edicts are engraved. Each pillar 
consists of a shaft or column, made of one piece of stone, supporting 
a capital made of another single piece of stone. The round and slightly 
tapering shaft, made of sandstone, is highly polished and very 
graceful in its proportions. The capital, equally highly polished, 
consists of one or more animal figures in the round, resting on an 
abacus engraved with sculptures in relief; and below this is the 
inverted lotus, which is usually, though perhaps wrongly, called 
the Persepolitan Bell. A high degree of knowledge of engineering 
was displayed in cutting these huge blocks of stone and removing 
them hundreds of miles from the quarry, and sometimes to the 
top of a hill. Extraordinary technical skill was shown in cutting 
and chiselling the stone w'ith wonderful accuracy and in imparting 
the lustrous polish to the whole surface. But these pale into 
insignificance before the high artistic merits of the figures, which 
exhibit realistic modelling and movement of a very high order. 
The capital of the Sdrnath Pillar is undoubtedly the best of the 
series. The figures of four lions standing back to back, and the 
smaller figures of animals in relief on the abacus, all show a highly 
advanced form of art and their remarkable beauty and vigour 
have elicited the highest praise from all the art- critics of the 
world. The late Dr. V. A. Smith made the following observation on 
the Sdmdth capital: 

“It would be difficult to find in any country an example of 
ancient animal sculjiture superior or even equal to this beautiful 
work of art, which successfully combines realistic modelling with 
ideal dignity and is finished in every detail with perfect 
accuracy.” 

Many other pillars of Aioka, though inferior to that of Sdrndth, 
possess remarkable beauty. It may be mentioned in this connection 
that the jewellery of the Maurya period also exhibits a high degree 
of technical skill and proficiency. 

As compared with sculptures, the architectural remains of the 
Maurya period are very poor. Contemporary Greek writers refer 
to magnificent palaces in the capital city of Patafiputra and regard 
them as the finest and grandest in the whole world. Some seven 
huiwired years later the Mauryan edifices inspired awe and admira- 
tion in the heart of the Chinese traveller. Fa Hien. But these noble 
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buildings have utterly perished. Recent excavations on the site 
have laid bare their ruins, the most remarkable being those of a 
hundred -pillared hall. 

The extant architectural remains consist, besides a small mono- 
lithic stone rail round a slupa at Sarnath, mainly of the rock-cut 
Chaitya halls in the Barabar hills and neighbouring localities in 
the Bihar subdivision of the Patna district. Although excavated 
in tlje hardest rock, the walls of these caves are polished like glass. 

Asoka also built quite a large number of stupas. The slupa is 
a solid domical structure of brick or stone, resting on a round 
base. It was sometimes surrounded by a plain or ornamented 
stone railing with one or more gateways, which were often of 
highly elaborate pattern and decorated with sculptures. IVadition 
credits A^oka with building 84,000 stupas all over India and 
Afghanistan but they have almost entirely perished. Some of 
them, enclosed and enlarged at later times, perhaps still exist, 
the most famous example being the big stupa at Sahchi,^in Bhopal 
State, not far from Bhilsa. The diameter of the present stupa 
IS 121 1 feet, the height about 11 \ feet, and the massive stone 
railing which encloses it is 11 feet high. According to Sir John 
Marshall, the original brick slupa built by A^oka was probably of 
not more than half the present dimensions, which were subsequently 
enlarged by the addition of a stone casing faced with concrete. 
The present railing also replaced the older and smaller one. A similar 
fate has possibly overtaken many other stupas of A^oka. 

It is quite evident from what has been said above, that Maurya 
art exhibits in many respects an advanced stage of development 
in the evolution of Indian art. The artists of A^oka were by no 
means novices, and there must have been a long history of artistic 
effort behind them. How are we then to explain the almost total 
absence of specimens of Indian art before c. 250 b.c.? 

This is the problem which faces us at the very beginning of our 
study of Indian art — highly finished specimens of art, belonging 
to such remotely distant periods as 2700 B.c. and 250 b.c., with 
little to fill up the long intervening gap. 

We are not in a position to solve this problem until more data 
are available. In the meantime we can only consider various 
possibilities. 

First, it is not unlikely that the artistic traditions of the Indus 
valley continued down to the Maurya period. The absence of 
specimens has to be explained by the supposition that most of the 
monuments being made of wood or other perishable materials 
have left no trace behind. Rare specimens in stone or other durable 
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materials may yet be unearthed by future excavations. This 
solution is prompted by the analogous problem of Indian alphabets. 
The earliest Indian alphabets so far known, and from which all 
the current Indian alphabets have been derived, are those found 
in the inscriptions of A§oka. How they came to be evolved into 
that finished stage has been a mystery, and attempts have been 
made to derive them from various types of alphabets in Western 
Asia. But the numerous seals found at Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa 
with pictorial writings (in which an alphabet or a syllable is repre- 
sented by a pictorial illustration of a material object) have induced 
some scholars to regard these as the origin from which the Brahmi 
alphabet of A6oka has been ultimately derived. In a similar way, 
the artistic traditions of the A^okan period might be ultimatel}^ 
traced to those of the Indus valley. But in both cases, the inter- 
mediate stages of development or processes of evolution are hidden 
from us. 

Secondly, it is permissible to hold that the art- traditions of the 
Indus valley were gradually lost and that Mauryan art has an 
independent history. What that history may be is involved in 
doubt, and it is possible to entertain two different views on the 
subject. We may either hold that, in addition to works in wood, 
the Indian artists of the pre-Maurya period also excelled in works 
in stone, though these have perished or not yet come to light. 
Or we may suppose that the Indians first began to work in stone 
during the Maurya period. The results of their endeavour to change 
from wood to stone are seen in the crude inferior pillars of A§oka 
while those which are excellent and highly finished were the work 
of foreign artists employed by that great emperor. According to 
this theory, Indian art continued more or less under this foreign 
tutelage long after A^oka, until a full-fledged Indian art was 
developed under the Imperial Guptas. 


From the End of the Maurya Period to the Rise of the Guptas 

The five hundred years that intervened between the fall of the 
Mauryas and the rise of the Gupta empire constitute a distinct 
period in the evolution of Indian art. So far as we can judge from 
extant remains, several important schools of sculpture flourished 
in different localities during this period — at Bharhut (Nagod 
State, Central India), Bodh-Gaya, Sanchi (Bhopal State), Mathura 
and Gandhara (North-Western Punjab and adjoining region) in 
Northern India, and Amaravati and Nagarjunikopda (near the 
mouth of the Krishna) in South India. 
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In the second century B.c., during the reign of the Suhgaa, a 
big stupa was constructed at Bharhut. Nothing now remains of the 
stupa itself, but a portion of the railings that surrounded it, and 
one of the gateways, are now preserved in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. The railing is made of red sandstone and consists, as 
usual, of uprights, crossbars and coping-stone. All those have 
sculptures engraved on them representing incidents from Buddha’s 
life, Jataka stories and many humorous scenes. Short labels 
incised below the sculptures enable us to identify the episodes 
represented therein. Taken individually, the human figures do 
not appear to be well executed and there are obvious defects in 
the physiognomy and posture of the bodies. But regarded as a 
mass, the sculptures represent the religious faiths and beliefs, the 
dress, costumes, and manners, and are executed with wonderful 
simplicity and vigour. We get an insight into the minds and 
habits of the common people of India, and a keynote of the joys 
and pleasures of life seems to pervade them all. Ancient India, 
with its robust optimism and vigorous faith in life, speaks, as it 
were, through these stones, in a tone that offers a sharp but pleas- 
ing contrast to the dark {)essimi8tic views of life which some of 
the old religious texts arc never tired of repeating. From this 
point of view, the art of Bharhut is a great corrective to the 
impressions which we are likely to form from literature. 

At Bodh-Gaya there is a small railing round the great temple. 
The railing probably belongs to about the first century B.c., but 
the temple is of a much later date. The sculptures on the railing 
belong to the same type as at Bharhut, though the individual figures 
are somewhat better. 

Sanchi contains three big stupas that belong to the period under 
review and, happily, they are all in a good state of f)reservation. 
The big stupa, originally constructed by A§oka, was enlarged 
during this period, and four gateways of elaborate construction 
were added to the railing, one in each cardinal direction. Although 
the railing is quite plain, the gateways are full of sculptures, illus- 
trating the Jataka stories and various episodes in the life of 
Gautama Buddha. The scenes represented are similar to those 
of Bharhut, and convey more or less the same ideas, but the 
individual figures, the method of their grouping, mode of expression, 
and decorative elements — all show a far higher standard of 
technical skill and artistic conception. The obvious defects in the 
representation of the physique at Bharhut are removed, and 
human figures are elegantly carved and shown in various difficult 
moods and poses. The sculptors of Sanchi are throughout inspired 
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by a iiir higher sense of beauty, rbytbm, and symmetry, and 
possess the difficult art of telling a complicated story in a simple 
lucid Avay. As at Rharhut, we find before us a wonderful panorama 
of scenes of daily life and concrete illustrations of faith, hope, and 
id(ials, though as a rule these are more (*omplex and varied in 
character, showing a more intelligent af)preciation of the facts and 
views of lif(\ 

On the Avhole, the railings at Rharhut. Rodh-Cayil and Sahchi 
may be; n^garded as three landmarks in the gradual evolution of 
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art during the two (Tmturies, 150 b.c.-a.d. 50. The Indian artists 
had no\A^ mastered the difficult technique and acquired a highlv- 
developed aesthetic sense. The stone sculptures proved in their 
hands to be a valuable medium for expressing faiths and beliefs, 
and ideas and feelings, 

Mathura has proved a large treasure-house of ruins of this 
period. No big railing, like that of Rharhut or Sahchi, with a 
continuous series of relief sculptures, has yet come to light, but 
we have instead numerous fragments of smaller railings Avith 
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floulptiires, and quite a large number of images, cither detached or 
engraved in very high relief on some archiieotural fragments. 
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The Mathura sculptures are easily distinguished by the material 
used — a kind of spotted red stone. It is possible to classify the 
sculptures of Mathura into two chronological periods. The earlier 
ones are rude and rough works, somewhat resembling those of 
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BhSrhut, but of a different style, and do not call for any special 
remark. The sculptures of the later period possess one distinguish- 
ing characteristic, viz. the representation of Buddha as a human 
figure. This is entirely unknown at Bharhut, Bodh-Gaya and 
Sanchi where Buddha is always represented by a symbol such as 
a wheel, a throne, or a pair of footprints, and never by any human 
figure. With the evolution of a human type of Buddha at Mathura 
begins a new epoch in Indian art, and for centuries the best 
artistic efforts of India were directed towards giving a concrete 
expression of the spiritual ideals of India through the images of 
Buddha and other great beings. 


The Gandhira School 

The Gandhara school of sculpture has attained a celebrity 
perhaps beyond its merits. There was a time when European 
scholars considered it as the only school in ancient India which 
can rightfully claim a place in the domain of art. Many still regard 
it as the source of all subsequent development of art in India 
and the Far East. In spite of the undeniable merit of Gandhara 
sculptures, the above views seem to be highly exaggerated. 

The Gandhara sculptures have been found in the ruins of Taxila 
and in various ancient sites in Afghanistan and the North-West 
Frontier Province. They consist mostly of images of Buddha and 
relief-sculptures representing scenes from Buddhist texts. Some 
technical characteristics easily distinguish them from all other 
specimens of Indian sculpture. In the first place, there is a tendency 
to mould the human body in a realistic manner with great attention 
to accuracy of physical details, especially by the delineation of 
muscles and the addition of moustaches, etc. Secondly, the repre- 
sentation of the thick drapery with large and bold fold-lines forms 
a distinct characteristic. 

The Gandhara sculptures accordingly offer a striking contrast 
to what we meet with elsewhere in India, viz. the smooth round 
features of the idealised human figures, draped in a transparent 
or semi-transparent cloth, closely fitting to the body and revealing 
its outline. 

These distinguishing characteristics of Gandhara sculpture were 
undoubtedly derived from Greek art, or, to be more precise, the 
Hellenistic art of Asia Minor and the Roman empire. Gandhara 
art is accordingly known also as Indo-Greek or Graeco-Roman. 
There is, also, no doubt that this art owed its origin to the Greek 
rulers of Bactria and North-West India. But though the technique 
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w^as borrowed from Greece, the art was essentially Indian in spirit, 
and it was solely employed to give expression to the beliefs and 
practices of the Buddhists. With a few exceptions, no Greek 
story or legend, and no Greek art motif has been detected among the 
numerous specimens of Gandhara 
sculpture. The Gandhara artist 
had the hand of a Greek but 
the heart of an Indian. 

The most important contribu- 
tion of Gandhara art was the 
evolution of an image of Buddha, 
perhaps an imitation of a Greek 
God like Apollo. Fine images of 
Buddha and Bodhisatva, and 
relief-sculptures illustrating 
various episodes of Buddha’s 
present and past lives, are 
remarkably executed in a kind 
of black stone. For a long time 
it was believed that the 
Gandhara Buddha image served 
as the model for those executed 
at Mathura and other centres. 

But it is now recognised that 
the Buddha image was evolved 
independently at Mathura and 
Gandhara. There is a striking 
difference between the Buddha 
images of Gandhara and those 
of the Indian interior. The 
former laid stress on accuracy 
of anatomical details and physical 
beauty, while the latter strove 
towards imparting a sublime and 
spiritual expression to the figure. 

The one was realistic and the 
other idealistic, and this may be bodhisatva, lahoke museum 
regarded as the vital difference 

between Western and Indian art. The rich and varied contents of 
Gandhara sculpture, like those of Sanchi and Bharhut, hold before 
us a mirror, as it were, reflecting ancient life and ideals. 

It may be added that both the schools of Mathura and GandhSra 
flourish^ under the lavish patronage of Scythian kings. The 
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portrait-statues of the Kushan kings add a novel feature to the 
art of this period. The Kushan art, particularly that of the Gan- 
dhara school, spread through Chinese Turkestan to the Far East 
and influenced even the arts of China and Japan. 

Somewhat later than the flourishing period of the schools of 
sculpture described above, beautiful stupas were erected in the 
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lower valley of the Krishi;ia river, at Amaravati, Jagayyapeta 
and Nagarjunikoi;ida. Not only were the railings of the Amaravati 
stupa made of marble, but the dome itself was covered with slabs 
of the same material. It must have produced a marvellous effect, 
when intact. Unfortunately, the entire stupa is in ruins, and the 
fragments of its railings have been removed, partly to the British 
Museum, Ijondon, and partly to the Government Museum at 
Madras. The sculptures of all the stupas resemble one another and 
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are marked by striking differences in style from those of Northern 
India. Hence they are classed as belonging to a now school, viz. 
that of Amaravati. The figures at Amaravati are characterised 
by slim, blithe features and they are represented in most difficult 
poses and curves. But the scenes are mostly overcrowded, and 
although there is a distinct charm in individual figures, the general 
effect is not very pleasing. Yet there is no doubt that the technique 
of art had reached a high degree of development. The plants and 
flowers, particularly the lotuses, are most admirably represented 
in this school. The image of Buddha occurs here and there, but 
the Blessed One is often represented by a symbol. It thus points to 
the period of transition between Bharhut, Bodh-Gaya and Sahchi 
on the one hand and Mathura and Gandhara on the other. 

At Nagarjunikonda, important relics of the period have recently 
been discovered as a result of excavations made by the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India. The finds include a stupas two Chaityas 
and a monastery. Near the stupa were found slabs of limestone 
illustrating scenes from Buddha’s life. The panel shown on p.238 
represents the nativity and seven footprints of Buddha on the 
piece of cloth held by the deities, who were present to welcome 
the arrival of the Blessed One. 

The period under review (c. 200 b.c. to a.d. 320) is not so rich 
in architecture as in sculptures. There were, of course, beautiful 
temples and monasteries, and the famous tower of Kanishka at 
Purushapur (Peshawar) was one of the wonders of Asia. But all 
these have perished without leaving any trace behind. Excepting 
the stupas referred to above, there is only one class of buildings 
which merit serious attention as works of art. Tliese are the caves 
hewn out of solid rock, of which hundreds have been found in 
different parts of India. The caves of the A§okan period were 
plain chambers, but now the addition of pillars and sculptures 
made them beautiful works of art. Some of the caves were used 
as monasteries, i.e. residences of monks. These were quite plain 
and consisted of a central hall with small cells on all sides. Others 
were used as Chaityas or halls of worship. A Chaitya was a hne 
work of art. The fuUy developed specimen consisted of a long 
rectangular haU with apsidal end (i.e. the side opposite the entrance 
was semicircular and not straight). Two long rows of piUars 
divided the hall into a nave (big central part) and two side aisles 
(narrow parts at the two sides). A small stupa, caUed a Ddgoba, 
stood near the apsidal end. The front wall was decorated with 
elaborate sculptures, and there were three smaU doorways leading 
to the nave and the side aisles. But a big horseshoe window above 
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the central doorway admitted a volume of light which illumined the 
Ddgoba at the far end. When worshippers assembled in comparative 
darkness in the nave (central part) before the bright Ddgoba in 
front, the effect must have been very solemn and impressive. 

There are many such Chaitya caves at Nasik, Bhaja, Bedsa, 
Karle and other places in the Bombay Presidency. The Karle cave 
is unanimously regarded as the finest specimen, on account of the 
beauty of the sculptures on the front waU, the remarkable rows 
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of pillars inside the hall, and the fine proportion of the different 
parts of the building. 

In addition to the pillars inside these caves, we have also several 
free-standing pillars, as for example that at Besnagar which was 
dedicated as a Garudadhvaja by the Greek ambassador, Heliodoros. 
They are in many cases monoliths (in the case of rock- cut caves 
they are necessarily so) but they lack the wonderful polish, the fine 
proportions and the grand capitals which characterise the best 
pillars of A§oka. In this respect there was undoubtedly a decline. 
But in sculptures and the construction of stupas and caves there 
was wonderful progress. It is perfectly true that the fine figures 
of certain animals which we see on the pillars of Afioka have no 
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parallel in subsequent times, but the loss is made up by the 
delineation of human figures and the evolution of the wonderful 
image of Buddha. 

The Gupta Period (A.D. 320-600)^ 

With the Gupta j)eriod we enter upon the classical phase of 
Indian sculpture. By the efforts of centuries techniques of art were 
perfected, definite types were evolved, and ideals of beauty were 
formulated with precision. There was no more groping in the dark, 
and no more experiments. A thorough intelligent grasp of the 
true aims and essential principles of art, a highly developed 
aesthetic sense, and a masterly execution with steady hands 
[)roduced those remarkable images which were to be the ideal 
and despair of the Indian artists of subsequent ages. The Gupta 
sculptures not only remained models of Indian art in all times to 
come, but they also served as such in the Indian colonies in the 
Far East. The sculptures of the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Java, 
Annarn, Cambodia and even Celebes bear the indehble stamp of 
Gupta art. 

The most important contribution of Gupta art is the evolution 
of the perfect types of divinities, both Buddhist and Brahmaijical. 
A large number of Buddha images have been unearthed at Sd.rndth 
near J^enares, and one of them is justly regarded as the finest in 
the whole of India. Stone and bronze images of Buddha have 
also been found at "Mathura and other places. The images of Siva, 
Vishnu and other Brahmanical gods are sculptured in some of the 
finest panels of the Deogarh temple (Jhansi district) and also occur 
elsewhere. These images are the best products of Indian art. 
They present a beautiful figure, full of charm and dignity, a grace- 
ful pose and a radiant spiritual expression. In general, a sublime 
idealism, combined with a highly-developed sense of rhythm and 
beauty, characterises the Gupta sculptures, and there are vigour 
and refinement in their design and execution. The intellectual 
element dominates Gupta art and keeps under control the highly- 
developed emotional display and the exuberance of decorative 
elements which characterise the art of succeeding ages. 

The art of casting metals reached a degree of development 
which may well be regarded as wonderful. Hiuen Tsang saw at 

^ Although the political supremacy of the Imperial Guptas did not last 
much beyond a.d. 495, the style of art ushered in by them continued till 
A.D. 600 or even somewhat later. Hence the title “Gupta period” in relation 
to art covers a much longer period than what would be imderstood in political 
history. 
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Nalanda a copper image of Buddha, about 80 feet high. The 
Bronze Buddha, found at Sultanganj, is feet high and is a fine 
piece of sculpture. The Iron Pillar of Delhi, near the Qutb Minar, is 
a marvellous work belonging to the early Gupta period. A century 
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ago, it would have been difficult, even for the best European 
foundry, to manufacture a similar piece made of wrought 
iron. 

The art of painting reached its height of glory and splendour 
in this age. The fine fresco- paintings on the walls and ceilings of 
the Ajanta Caves have extorted the unstinted admiration of the 
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whole world. Of the twenty-nine caves, sixteen contained paintings 
which survived, to a greater or less extent, even as late as 1879. 
Most of these, it is sad to think, have been destroyed, and the rest 
are also gradually crumbling to dust. Although some are as old as 
the first century a.d., most of them belong to the Glui)ta Age. A fine 
conception, brilliant colour, and admirable drawing invested these 
paintings with a unique charm which we c.an only faintly realise in 
their present ruined condition. In addition t-o decorative designs 
‘‘as varied and graceful as they are fanciful” and “executed with 
masterly skill”, they depict sacred objects and symbols, the figures 
of Buddha, and the incidents of his life (including })ast lives des- 
cribed in the Jdtaka stories). Those known as “The Dying IVincess ”, 
“The Mother and Child”, etc., have won the highest admiration. 
The fresco-paintings at Sigiriya in Ceylon, executed towards the clo.se 
of the fifth century a.b., show a clo.se resemblance to those of Ajant a 
and are in a better st-ate of })reservation. Some fresco jmintings of 
high merit also adorn the vnvos at Bagh. 

Compared with scul[)ture, Gupta architecture, to judge by the 
extant remains, must be regarded as poor. The stone temf)le at 
Sanchi, like that at Deogarh, is very small, but exhibits refinement 
in style. The brick temple at Bhitargaon is largo but ruined. 
Remains of stone temples of this period have also been found at 
Nachna-ke-Talai and other places. The.se temples are well -designed, 
and consist of a square chamber, a eella (.shrine), and a portico 
or veranda as essential elements. Tiiey are decorated with fine 
sculptured panels, but the decoration is pro[)erly subordinated to, 
and is in full harmony with, the architectural plan of the buildings. 
There is no doubt that magnificent temples of large dimensions 
were constructed during the Gupta age, but they have been com- 
pletely destroyed. High and elaborately-worked towers [Sikharas] 
which surmounted the roofs of temples in later ages, had not yet 
made their appearance, but the beginnings of this development 
are seen in the Bhitargaon temple and the miniature representations 
of temples on relief-sculptures of the Gupta period. 

The artistic excellence of the Gupta period also found expression 
in the rich variety of gold coins issued by the wealthiest and mightiest 
monarchs of the age. According to some scholars, foreign influence is 
clearly traceable in this series, but the engravers who produced them 
were no mere imitators of the work of others. They gave free and 
spontaneous expression to their own ideas, and skilfully assimilated 
aUen models with their own national tradition. The masterly execu- 
tion of these coins is only matched by the elegance of their desi^, and 
they are justly regarded as among the finest examples of Indian art. 
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The Medieval Period (A.D. 600 - 1200 ) 

During the six hundred years that followed the Gupta age, 
architecture gradually assumed the more iiii])ortant role in the 
evolution of Indian art. It w£is during this age that the different 
styles of architecture were evolved and led to the construction of 
the magnificent temples which we see to-day all over India. 

Broadly speaking, there were two important styles of arclii- 
tecture, — Indo-Aryan or North-Indian, and Dravidian or South- 
Indian. The dififerem^e lies mainly in the shape of the sikhara or 
the high tower-like superstructure which now almost universally 
surmounts the cella or the shrine containing the image of the deity. 
The North Indian Sikhara (see illustration on j). 245) has the 
appearance of a solid mass of curvilinear tower, bulging in the middle 
and ending in almost a jioint. The South Indian Sikhara (see p. 249) 
looks like a jiyramid made up of successive storeys each smaller t han, 
and receding a little from, the one beneath it. This also ended in a 
small round piece of stone as its (*.rowning member. Both types of 
Sikharas were minutely carved with decorative sculptures. 

There is another essential difference between the two styles of 
architecture. In South Indian temples pillars play an important 
part while they are altogether absent in edifices constructed in the 
North Indian style. 


North India 

Temples with curvilinear Sikharas are found all over Northern 
India, and there are large groups of them at Bhuvanesvar in 
Orissa, and Khajuraho in the State of Chattarpur in Central India. 
Many of these temples are covered with sculpture from top to bottom, 
and present a grand and magnificent appearance. Infinite charm and 
variety are introduced in the Sikhara by suitable modifi(;ation 
of forms and application of sculptures, without destroying its 
essential characteristics. In the Khajuraho temples, as in most, 
later examples, miniature Sikharas are used as decorative orna- 
ments on the body of the Sikhara (see p. 246), and, in course of 
time, these decorative Sikharas are developed into small independent 
Sikharas, round about the central one. 

It is impossible to describe in detail any one of these temples. 
The Lingaraja temple and the Rajarani temple at Bhuvanesvar, 
and some of the temples erected by theChandeUa kings at Khajura- 
ho, may be regarded as the finest specimens of earlier and later 
types. The temple of Jagannath at Puri, though more famous, 
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is less beautiful. Tliere are also a piod many fine teraple.s iti 
Rajputana. 

In addition to the normal ty])e, independent styles wtTe dev(‘loped 
in certain localities, notably Kashmir and Rrijpulana. The Martand 
temple is a good syiecimen of the former. As to the latter, the two 
temples at Dilavara on Mount Abu deserve special mention. They 
are small in dimension and not iTowned by sikliaras. But tlu' dome 
which covers the shrine and the pillars of (lu* inandapa in front 
aie V orked vith an ('legaiu'c and retincmiuit whuh defy all descrip- 
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tion. The hard stone is worked as if it were a fragile substance like 
paper. The rich exuberance of their decoration displays almost 
superhuman skill and entitles them to rank as priceless treasures 
of art. One of these was erected by a minister or governor named 
V^imala Sha in a.d. 1032 and the other by Tejalipala in a.d. 1231 


South India 

The history of architecture and sculpture in the South Indian 
Peninsula begins with the Pallava temples, and here, for the first 
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time, we meet with the Dravidian style. In addition to the 
temples in the capital city, Kan chi or Conjeeveram, and other 
places, some of the rock-cut temples, known as the seven Pagodas 
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or Rathas of Mamallapuram, are built in this style which may 
therefore be justly called the Pallava style. The latter are small 
temples, each of which is cut out of a single big rock-boulder. 
They lie near the sea-beach and adorned the town called 
Mamallapuram or Mahabalipuram, founded by the great Pallava 
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king, Narasimhavarman (seventh century a.d.) It is now an 
insigmficant place and its only attraction is jirovidcd by these 
wonderful monolithic temples and a aeries of fine sculptures on rock- 
walls (see p. 248). The temjiles or pagodas are named after the five 
Papdava brothers and their common siioiise Draupadi (Dharma- 
rajarath, Bhim-rafha, Draupadi-ratha, etc.). These monolithic 
temples, wrought out of maa.sive stone, are complete with all the 
details of an ordinary temple and stand to-day as an undying 
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testimony to the superb quality of Pallava art. Among the sculp- 
tures, one large composition has obb^ed great celebrity. The scene 
represented is usually described as tne penance of Arjuna, but this 
is very doubtful. There are also many rock-cut caves belonging 
to the Pallava period. 

It is important to note that the earliest specimens of Pallava 
art already exhibit a fairly advanced stage of development. 
Although we have no remains of an earlier epoch, we must pre- 
sume its existence. For the men who built the temples at Kanchi 
or Mamallapuram, or wrought the sculptures on the rocks at the 
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latter place, were no novices in their art, and must have been 
trained in schools with art traditions of centuries and generations 
at their back. The problem is analogous to that offered by the 
finished art of the Maurya period, and its j)robable solution has 
been discussed above. But the theory that foreign artists were 
imported to do the work can hardly be maintained in this ease. 
We must hold, therefore, that earlier artists mostly worked in 
wood or other perishable materials, and hence their work has 
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entirely disappeared, though chance or luck might some day 
restore a few relics of it. 

The style of Pallava architecture not only set the standard in 
the South Indian Peninsula, also largely influenced the archi- 
tecture of the Indian colonies in the Far East. The characteristic 
Pallava or Dravidian type of sikhara is met with in the temples 
of Java, Cambodia and Annam. But there are important differences 
between them and the South Indian temples. The pillars which 
form such an important adjunct to the latter are altogether absent 
in the former. 

The Cholas who supplanted the Pallavas in South India were 
mighty builders. The Dravidian style was developed and almost 
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perfected under them. Perha}>s the best example of this style is 
furnished by tlie great 8aiva temple at Tanjore built by Itajaraja 
the Great. The great ^ilchara, consisting of fourteen ston'vs. rises to a 
lieight of 190 feet and is erownecl by a massive dome consisting of a 



single block of stone. It is said that this huge block was carried to 
the immense height by being rolled along an inclined road, about four 
miles long, specially built for this purpose. The massive building 
is covered from the base to tlie top with sculptures and decora- 
tive mouldings. It o<*upies the ca-ntre of a courtyard with other 
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subsidiary chapels, but the whole area is dominated by the high tower 
over the shrine which is a conspicuous landmark in the locality. 

There was another massive temple at Gangaikoiida-cholapuram, 
the new capital city built by Rajendra Chola in the Trichinopol}^ 
district. The city was also adorned with a magnificent palace 
and a vast artificial lake, with stone embankment, more than 
fifteen miles long. All these are now in ruins. 

Chola art is characterised by a massive grandeur. The huge 
structures were decorated with minute sculptures involving im- 
mense labour and infinite pains. As Fergusson very aptly remarked, 
the (.^hola artists conceived like giants and finished like jewellers. 

A new development was slowly taking place in Chola art which 
was destined to modify Dravidian architecture in later times. 
This was the addition of a huge gateway, called a Gopuram, to the 
enclosure of the temple. Gradually, the Gopurams came to be 
multiplied and assumed huge proportions, being composed, like 
the temple itself, of a large number of superimposed storeys. Ultim- 
ately the gigantic Gopurams, sometimes large in number, came 
to occupy the dominant place by their towering height and lavish 
decoration, while the central shrine, being far less imposing, was 
reduced to comparative insignificance. The Gopuram at Kuni- 
bhakonam, for example, is a very splendid piece of work, by itself, 
but it so completely overshadows the main shrine that the struc- 
ture, taken as a whole, is less pleasing and produces far less artistic 
effect than might have been reasonably expected. 

There are many massive temples in South India, built in the 
same style. In addition to Gopurams, pillared halls and long 
colonnades were added as new features in the later temples. Modern 
travellers are struck with awe by the sight of the gigantic temples 
at Madura, Srirangam, Rame^varam, and other places, vdth 
successive enclosures, long courts with a bewildering maze of 
buildings, thousand-piUared halls, and long vistas of covered 
colonnades which seem to fade into the distance. But most of these 
temples are of a much later period. 


The Upper Deccan 

Between North India and the Far South, which had evolved 
two independent styles of architecture, lay the Deccan plateau 
where both the styles were in use. The Chalukyas and the Rash- 
trakutas who ruled in this region were great builders. Near the 
Chalukya capital, Badami, we find a number of cave-temples which 
are dedicated to Brahmanical gods, and contain a number of fine 
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images and good sculptures. There are also many stone temples 
at Badami and various other places constructed in the ordinary 
way. Most of these show the Pallava or Dravidian style. The 
same style was also largely adopted by the Rash trak litas, and the 
world-famous Kailasa Temple at Ellora is a marvellous specimen 
of the Dravidian style. It was constructed during the reign of 
Krishna I, in the latter half of the eighth century a.d. The process 
of construction employed in the case of the Mamallapuram Rathas 
was repeated here on a much bigger scale. An entire liillsido was 
first demarcated and separated from a long range of mountains , 
and then a huge temple was cut out of it in the same way as each 
Raiha at Mamallapuram was cut out of a rock-boulder. The big 
temple, standing in an open court, now apjiears like an ordinary 
one, but it is merely the remnant of a solid mass of stone that 
once formed a part of the hill which now surrounds the temple 
on three sides. 

The temple has a Dravidian Mhara and is elaborately carved 
with fine sculptures. Caves, excavated in the sides of the hills 
round it, contain big lialls decorated with fiiK'ly wrought pillars 
and images of various Brahmanical divinities. The Kailasa temple 
at Ellora is a splendid achievement of art, and consid(;ring the 
technical skill and labour involved, is unequalled in fiie history of 
the world. 

The hill at Ellora contains a number of rock-cut caves within 
a short distance of the famous temple. The caves generally resemble 
those of the earlier period at Nasik and Karle, but the facade of 
the Vi6vakarma cave shows a pleasing modification. 

The caves on the island of Elephanta, near Bombay, are also 
renowned and contain a number of large and remarkable images of 
Brahmanical gods. 


The Mysore Plateau 

The IToysalas who succeeded the later Chalukyas and ruled 
over the Mysore plateau in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
A.D. evolved a new style of architecture. They perhaps inherited 
the art-traditions of their predecessors, the Gangas, during whose 
rule the famous colossal Jaina image of Gomata was constructed 
by Chamunda Ray, a minister, in about a.d. 983. The statue, 
placed on the top of a hillock at gravana Belgola, is more than 
56 feet high, i.e. about ten times the size of a human being. It 
is wrought out of a single block of stone of the hardest species. 
In boldness of conception and difficulty of execution, it has perhaps 
no rival among the sculptures of the world. 
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The Hoysalas displayed the same qualities, though in a different 
way, in the construction of their temples. These temples are not 
square but polygonal or star-shaped. The essential characteristics 
of these temples are the high bases or plinths which follow all the 
windings of the temjde and thus offer a huge length of vacant 
space to be elaborately carved with sculptures. The sikhara is 
}>yramidal but low, and may be regarded as a modified type of the 
Dra, vidian. The best-known example of the Hoysala style is the 
famous Hr>ysal(“svara Uanph' at Halebid or Dorasamudra. It 



stands on a terrace, about five or six feet high, j)aved with stone 
slabs. The entire height is covered with a succession of eleven run- 
ning friezes of elephants, tigers, scrolls, horsemen, and celestial 
beasts and birds. Each frieze has a length of 700 feet or more, and 
the entire surface is covered with sculptures. The lowest frieze, for 
example, contains no less than two thousand elephants finely 
executed, and most of them with riders and trappings. Similar 
elaboration of decoration is found in the remaining ten friezes. 
The Hoysale^vara temple contains, as has been aptly remarked, 
“one of the most marvellous exhibitions of human labour to be 
found even in the patient East”. 
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Medieval Sculptures 

The medieval sculptures may best be studied \\ith refercuce to 
the temples which they adorn. There were, besides, isolated images 
of gods and goddesses, in considerable numb(TS. There \v(Te many 
local schools with distinctive charactcristicis, fostered by differ- 
ent ruling dynasties (e.g. IMlas, Senas, Chandellas, Kala('huris). 
It is neither possible nor necessary to nder in detail to these numer- 
ous schools spread all over India. The medieval sciil])tiires are 
gradually dominated more and more by religious infkiencii and 
less by aesthetic ideas. Sometimes they seem ugly and even horrible 
to the modern eye, though they represent faithfully some relijiioiis 
conce])t. The eonce]>tion of Nataraja Siva is (uie of the f(“w valuable 
contributions of medieval art, esjXH-ially in South India, in North 
India we come across both Ihiddhist and iiramaiiieal image's of a 
fairly high standard, but t here is hardly any original eonccjition. In 
the later period they are influenced by 1'antrik ideas wdiich are not 
alw'ays ver}' pleasing to the modern taste. 

Art in ancient India has in the main been a handmaid of religion. 
It has ordinarily expressed the prevailing religious faiths and beliefs, 
and spiritual com'eptions and emotions. 3o understand and appri'- 
ciate it properly one must have a thorough understanding of the 
different phases of religious evolution. In earlier periods, however, 
there was more of really artistic spirit, and the religious ideas were 
also more (‘ompatiblc with modern aesthetic taste. Gradually 
there was a decline in artistic feeluig and the artists w'ere mere 
mechanical instruments in rendering, to order, the later concepts 
of religion. 

Medieval Painting 

The ceilings of the rock-cut temple at Kailasa and the adjoining 
eaves contain picture's of a type and style different fnmi those of 
Ajanta and Bagh. The cave temple at Sittamiavasal in Pudukottai 
(Madras) contains some fine paintings of the time of the Pallava 
kingMahendravarman. Cbola ])aintings of the eleventh century a i> 
have been discovered in tlie great tt'inple at Tanjore. 'Phe art of 
paintun- in later pi'riods is mostly known from illuminations on 
palm-leaves of manuscripts found in Eastern India and Gujarat, but 
they arc of much inferior quality . 


Conclusion 

A review of the progress and development of Indian art, such 
as we have attempted above, is necessary for the proper under- 
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standing of the high culture and refinement of the ancient Indians. 
For true art is an unerring expression of mind, and a national art 
is a true reflex of national character. Great nations of the world 
have left behind them unmistakable evidence of their greatness 
in their works of art. The nature and excellence of art constitute 
a sure means by which we can understand the essential character- 
istics of a nation and make a fair estimate of its greatness. Judged 
by the standard of art, Indian civilisation must be regarded as 
occupying a very high place indeed among those of antiquity. 
It exhibits not only grace and refinement but technical skill and 
patient industry of a very high order. Taken in a mass, Indian 
art offers the most vivid testimony to the wonderful resources in 
men and money possessed by the rulers, and the religious spirit, 
occasionally reaching to a sublime height, that dominated the 
entire population. It shows, as the national ideal, the subordina- 
tion of ideas of physical beauty and material comfort to ethical 
conceptions and spiritual bliss. Amid the luxuries and comforts 
of worldly life, the thought of the world beyond never ceased to 
exercise a dominant influence. The changes in spiritual ideas and 
ideals, from the sublime purity of early Buddhism to the less 
pleasing forms of the Tantrik cult, are also reflected in art. A more 
detailed study of the subject is beyond the scope of the present 
work, but its meaning and significance for the correct interpreta- 
tion of ancient Indian life must be clearly grasped by every student 
of History. 
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THE MAURYAS 
Chandragujita Priyadarsana 

I 

Biudusara Amitraghata 


Susliima (Sumana) Atiokavardliana VigataAoka 
I Priyadarsin (? Tissa) 

Nigrodha | 

I I 1 ^1 II 

Mahendra Sanghamitra Charumati Kunala Jalauka Tivara 

(Dharmavivardhana, (Kashmir) 
Suyasas) 


Bandliupalita Samprati Vigatasoka 

(Dasaratha?) Salisuka | 

Dovadharma (-Varmaii) Vlrasona 
Satamdlianus (Gandhara) 

Brihadratha Subhagasona 

THE EARLY GUPTAS 
Gupta 

I 

Ghatot'kacha 

Chandra Gupta I = KumaradevI (Lichchhavi) 

I , 

Sainudra Gupta (Parakramanka; Sri Vikrama?) 

I 

Chandra Gupta II (Vikram&ditya) 

(Deva Gupta) 

I 

Govinda Gupta Kumara Gupta I Prabhavatl 

(Tirhut) (Mahendraditya) (Queen of the Vakatakas) 


Skanda Gupta Puru Gupta Ghatotkaclia Gupta (?) 
(Vikramaditya) (6rl Vikrama) (Tumain) 


Narasimha Gupta Budha Gupta 
(Baladitya) 

KujnSra Gupta II 
(Kramaditya) 


Vishnu Gupta 
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HOUSE OF PUSHYABHUTI 
Naravardhana (Thanesar) 

Rajyavardhana I 
AdityavardJiana 

I 

Prabhakaravardhana 

I 

I I .. I . - 

liaiyavardhana II Harshavardliana Rajyasn 

(Sdaditya) (Queen of the Maukharis) 

(Thanesar and Kanauj) 

daughter = Dhruvasena II 

(Dhruvabhata Baladitya) (Valabhi) 

Dharasena IV (Valabhi) 


THE IMPEglAL PRATIHARAS 
Unnamed ancestor 

(claiming descent from Lakshmana of the Ragliu family) 

I I 

Name not known 


Nagabhata I 
1 

Kakustha 


I 

Yuvaraja Nagabhata 


Dovaraja (Deva^akti) 

I 

Vatsaraja 

Nagabhata II (Maru, Kanauj, etc. 

Ramabhadra (Ramadeva) 

Bhoja I (Mihira, Prabhasa, 
(Kanauj) Adivaraha] 


I 


'1 


Mahipala I (Kshitipala?) Bhoja II 


Mahendrapala I 

(Mahondrayudha Nirbhayaraja, Bhaka) 

j 

Vmayakapala (Harsha) 
Mahendrapala II 


Devapala(?) Vijayapala (7) 

Mahipala II ( 7) ^yapala (7) (Kanauj and Bari) 

Trilochanapala (7) (Bari) 


Yasahpala (7) 
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THE SENAS OF BENGAL 
Vira Sena (ancestor) 

S&manta Sena (Radha or West Bengal) 

I 

Hemanta Sena 

I 

Vijaya Sena (Bengal) 

1 

Ballala Sena 

I 

Lakshmana Sena 

j 

1 ' I 

ViSvarupa Sena Kefiava Sena 

I 

? Princes Suryya Sena and (Lakhmanya pisar Rai Lakhman of 

Pumshottama Sena the Tabakat-i-Akbari?) 


EARLY CHALUKYA KINGS 
Jayasimha I 

I 

Ranaraga 

■ I 

1. Pulakedin I, a.d. 543-44 

J 

I I 

2. Kirttivarman I 3. Mahgale.^a 

A.D. 506-c. 697 c. A.D. 697-608 
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Founded the Eastern 1 
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Chandraditya Adityavarman 5. Vikramaditya I Jayasirhha 

‘ Ranarasika ’ 

A.D. 666-680 (Lata branch) 

1 

6. Vinayaditya 
A.D. 680-696 

I 

7. Vijayaditya 
A.D. 696-733 

L_ 

1 I 

8. Vikraniaditya II Bhima I 

A.D. 733-746 

I 

9. Kirttivarman 11 

A.D. 746-767 
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EASTERN CHALUKYA DYNASTY 
1. Kubja Vishimvardhana I 
Brother of early Chalukya king Pulakedin II 


2. Jayasimha I 3. Indra-Bhat't^&raka 

I 

4. Vishnuvardhana II 

■. 1 

5. Mahgi-Yuvaraja 

I 

I I I 

6. Jayasimha II 8. Vishnuvardliana 111 7. Kokkili 

I 

9. Vijayaditya I 

I 

10. Vishnuvardhana IV 

I 

I I 

11. Vijayaditya II Narondra-mriga-ruja Nripa-Rudra 

I 

12. Kali -Vishnuvardhana V 


13. Gunaka- Vijayaditya III Vikramaditya 1 Yudliamalla I 

(Yuva-raja) | 

I I 

14. Chrdukya-Bhima I 18. Tarapa, Tadapa, or 
‘Droliarjuna’. Tiila I 

Coronation A.D. 892 | 

I 21. Yuddharaalla II 

1 ^ ^1 . I 

15. Vijayaditya IV 19. Vikramaditya II 



16. Amma I ‘Vishnuvardhana VI’ 22. Chalukya- 23b Badapa Tala II 

‘Rajamahondra’ Bhima III ‘Vishnuvardhana’ 


17. Beta Vijayaditya V 20. Bhima II 24. Danarnava 23*. Anuna II 

‘Vijayaditya VI’, 
‘ Raja-mahendra ‘ 
A.D. 945-970 


25. 6aktivarman 26. Vimaladitya 

(Md. Kundawa, dau. of 
Rajaraja Chola I) 
A.D. 1011-1022 
1 


27. Rajaraja Narendra I Vijayaditya VII 

Md. Ammanga-devI, dau. of Rajendra Chola I. 1022—1063 Viceroy of Vehgl 

28. Rajendra III 

United the E. Chalukya and Chola crowns and reigned as Kulottuhga 
Chola I, 1070-1122. Md. Madurantaki, dau. of Rajendradeva II Chola. 
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THE RASHTRAKCTA dynasty 
D antivarman I 

I 

Indra I 

I 

Govinda I 

I 

Karka, or Kakka I 

I 


Indi a II Krishna I Nanna 

(Md. a Chalukya princess) ‘Akalavarsha’, | 

‘^ubhatuhga’. 6ahkaragana 

A.D. 768-772. 793 

Constructed the Kailasa 
rock-cut temple at Ellora 
Dantidurga (Dantivarman II) 

* Vairamegha ‘ Khadgavaloka 
A.D. 754 


Govinda II Dhruva 

^ 

I i I 

Kamba Govinda III Indra 

^Stambha’, ‘Ranavaloka’ 793-814 (Lata branch) 

I 

Nripatuhga 
Amoghavarsha I 
or ‘^arva’ 814-877 


Krishna II Dau: ^ahkha 

877-913 Md. the PaUava king 

Md. dau. of Kokkalla the Nandivarman III 

Chedi or Kalachuri king. 

I 

Jagattuhga 

Md. Lakshml, a Kalachuri princess 


Indra III. 916-927 Vaddiga, or Amoghavarsha III 

Md. Vijamba, a Kalachuri c. 934-939. Md. Kundaka 

princess I 

_! 


Amoghavarsha II Govinda IV 

Ruled 1 year, and deposed Sahasahka 
by his brother 918-934 


Dau. Revaka Krishna III Khottiga 
Md. W. Gahga 939-968 968-972 
King Butuga II | 

a son 

I 

Indra IV 
(died 982) 


Nirupama 

I 

EAkkala or 
Karka II or 
Amoghavarsha IV 
972-973 
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chAlukya dynasty of kalyAna 

VijaySditya (696-733) 

I 

Bhima I 

I 

Kirttivarman III 

I 

Tailapa, or Taila I 

I 

Vikiamaditya 111 

I 

Bhiraa II 


A3ryana 1 

I 

Vikramuditya IV 

Md. Bonthadevi, dau. of the Chedi king Lakshmana 

1. Tailapa or Taila II. * Aliavamalla’. 

Md. Jakawe, dau. of a K^htrakuta king. a.d. 973-907 

r 


2. Satyaaraya, Irivabedanga. Dai^avarman 

A.D. 997-1008 or Ya6ovarman 

l_ 


3. Vikraraaditya V 4. A3ryana II 5. Jayasimha II 

A.D. 1008-1014 1014-1015 ‘ Jagadekaraalla’ 

A.D. 1015-1042 

L. 


6. Somefivara I Dau. Hamna or Avalla-dovI 

‘Ahavamalla’ Md. Yadava Chief Bhillama 

A.D. 1042-1068 III of Seuna-do.^ 

\ 


7. Some6vara II 8. Vikramaditya VI Jayasirhha Vishnuvardhana 
‘ Bhuvanaikamalla ’ ‘Tribhuvanamalla’ Vijayaditya 

1068-1076 1076-1127 

! 


Jayakarna 9. Some6vara III Dau. Mailala-devl. 

‘Trailokyamalla’ ‘ Bhulokamalla ’ Md. Jayakefiin II of 

1127-1138 the Kadambaa of Goa. 


10. Perma, Jagadekanmlla 11 
1138-1161 


1 


II. Tailapa III 

‘Nurmadi Taila’, ‘Trailokyamalla’ 
1161-1156. Died 116:1 


12. Some^vara IV 
‘ Tribhuvanamalla ’ 
1184-1200 
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PALLAVA KINGS 
Siriihavarman IV 

I 

Viehnugopa III 

I 

Siriihavarman V 

\ 

I. 

Suhhavishnu 

I 

Mahenclravarman 1 

1 

Narasiriihavarman I 
c. 642-668 

I 

Mahendravarman II 


\ 

Bhimavarman 

I 

Buddhavarman 

I 

Adityavarman 


Govindavarman 


I 

Parame^varavarman 1 
c. 674 

I 

Narasirhhavarman II 

I 

I I 

ParameSvaravarman II Mahendravarman III 


Hiranyavarman 

I 

Nandivarman II 
Ruled for at leeist 65 
years in the eighth century 

I 

Dantivarman 


Vanquished by Rash- 
trakuta Govinda III (793-814) 

Nandivarman III (Kampa?) 

Md. ^aiikha, dau. of 
Raahtrakuta Amoghavarsha 1 
1 

Nripatuhga 


Aparujita 

Crushed by the Chola King 
Aditya I in the last quarter 
of the ninth century a.d. 
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CHOLA KINGS 

Vijayfilaya 
Seized Tanjore. 
c. 845-871 

idltya I 
c. 871-907 


Par&ntaka 1 
A D. 907-J)r>3 


Rfijilditya 1 Ga 4 dar&d!t\a Arifijava 

947-949 949-957 956-957 


Madur4ntjika Dttama I’arantaka II 

969-985 ‘Himdaru Cliola' 

956-975 


idltya JI, or llujaraja 1 

‘Karlkili. U' • Muiimiadi-Cliola’, 

956-969 ‘Nurinadj-CJiola’, 

‘ Ariutudi-dt'va 

985-1 UK) 


RAJendra I Kau Kundavva 

•Pandita-Chola’, Md. li. Chalukya 

‘Mudlk() 9 (Ja Cliola’, kitig Vlmaladitya. 

‘ Kaagaikon(Ja-<'huIa’, 

'NigarlU-Chola'. 1012-1044 


Dau. AmmaugadevI 
Md. Rajaruja 1 
E. Chalukya 


Rajendra III 
Kulottunga Chola I 
1070-1122 


R&j4dhiraja I Rajendrad<*va II Vliarajendra 

‘JayamkoiKja Chola’ 1052-1064 1066-1069 

Yuvaraja 1018-1044 I I 

King 1044-1054 


Rkjamahendra Dau Madhur&ntaki 

1000-1063 Md 10 Chalukya 

Raj cud t a 111, 
Kuloltunga 1 


Adhi-rajcudra Dau md Vikra- 

1067-1070 madityu VI of 

Kalyana 


RAjaraja Mummadi-Chola VIra Chola Vlkrama-Chola 

Viceroy of Viceroy of Viceroy of 1118-1135 

Vengl Vengi Veiigl ] 

Eulottudga Chola II 
1133-1150 


Eajarkja II Couain 

1146-1173 Rftj&dhiraja 11 
1183-1179 
SuccesBorfl 
Eulottudga III 
1178-1218 
R&Jar&Ja III 
1216-1246 
Eijendra IV 
1246-1<7» 
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CHAPTER I 


THE ADVENT OF THE MUSLIMS 

The Arabs in Sind 

We have seen in a previous chapter how the Arabs, roused to 
energy and enthusiasm by a new creed, effected the conquest of 
Sind and carried on operations in some of the neighbouring provinces. 

With the decline of the Caliphs or Khalifahs of Baghdad, supreme 
leaders and rulers of the greater part of the Islamic world, the 
Muslim governor of Sind became virtually independent. In a.d. 
871 the Khalifah practically handed over the province to the 
famous Saffarid leader, Ya‘qub*ibn-Lais. On the latter’s death, 
the Muslim territories in Sind were divided between two independent 
chiefs, those of Mansurah (near Bahmanabad) and Multan. Neither 
of these ever attained to great power, and both had to live in 
constant dread of their Indian neighbours, particularly the Imperial 
Pratiharas of Kanauj. 

The Arab conquest of Sind did not immediately produce any 
far-reaching political effect, and it has been described b}/ Mr. 
Stanley Lane-Poole as “an episode in the history of India and of 
Islam, a triumph without results”. But it is significant from the 
cultural point of view. Besides helping the exchange of ideas, it 
facilitated the dissemination of the seeds of Indian culture in 
foreign lands. The Arabs acquired from the Hindus some new 
knowledge in Indian Religion, Philosophy, Medicine, Mathematics, 
Astronomy and Folklore, and carried it not only to their own 
land but also to Europe. We know definitely from Mas‘udi and 
Ibn Hauqal that Arab settlers lived side by side with their Hindu 
fellow- citizens for many years on terms of amity and peace, and 
Amir Khusrav mentions that the Arab astronomer Abu Ma’shar 
came to Benares and studied astronomy there for ten years. 


The Ghaznavids : Sultan Mahmud 

From the political point of view, the conquest of the Punjab 
bv the Sultans of Ghazni, to which reference has already been 
276 
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made, was of far greater importance than the establishment of 
Arab principalities in the lower Indus valley. 

Sultan Mahmud, who carried to fruition the policy of his father, 
Sabuktigin, was undoubtedly one of the greatest military leaders 
the world has ever seen. His cool courage, prudence, resourceful- 
ness and other qualities make him one of the most interesting 
personalities in Asiatic history. In addition to his victorious 
expeditions in India he had to his credit two memorable campaigns 
against hostile Turks in the course of which he routed the hosts of 
Ilak Khan and the Seljuqs. Great as a warrior, the Sultan was no 
less eminent as a patron of arts and letters. 

But in spite of all this, to the historian of India he appears mainly 
as an insatiable invader. He was neither a missionary for the 
propagation of religion in this country nor an architect of empire. 
The main object of his eastern expeditions seems to have been 
the acquisition of the “wealth of Ind” and the destruction of the 
morale of its custodians. The annexation of the Punjab was a 
measure of necessity rather than of choice. Nevertheless, it would 
be a mistake to assume that his invasions had no permanent 
political results in India. He drained the wealth of the country 
and despoiled it of its military resources to an appalling extent. 
The Ghaznavid occupation of the Punjab served as the key to 
unlock the gates of the Indian interior. Big cracks were made in 
the great fabric of Indian polity, and it was no longer a question 
of whether but when that age-old structure would faU. Neither the 
Arabs nor the Ghaznavid (Yamini) Turks succeeded in adding 
India to the growing empire of Islam, but they paved the way for 
that final struggle which overwhelmed the Gauge tic kingdoms 
some two hundred years later. 


Muhammad of Ghur 

The empire of Ghazni began to fall to pieces under the later 
successors of Sultan Mahmud, who were too feeble to maintain 
their position at Ghazni and in North-West India in the face of 
the risingv power of the princes of Ghur, a small obscure princi- 
pality in the mountainous region of Afghanistan to the south-east 
of Herat. The petty chiefs of Ghur, of eastern Persian extraction, 
were originally feudatories of Ghazni, but, taking advantage of 
the weakness of their suzerains, they steadily rose to power and 
entered into a contest with them for supremacy. In the course of 
this contest, Qutb-ud-din Muhammad of Ghur, and his brother 
Saif-ud-din, were cruelly executed by Bahram Shah of Ghazni. 
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‘Ala-ud-din Husain, a brother of the victims, toot a terrible 
revenge on Ghazni by sacking the city and giving it to the flames 
for seven days and nights. This action earned for ‘Ala-ud-din the 
title of Jahdnsuz, “the world -burner”. Bahram’s son and feeble 
successor, Khusrav Shah, was driven from Ghazni by a horde of 
the Ghuzz tribe of Turkmans and fled to the Punjab, then the 
sole remnant of the wide dominions of his ancestors. Ghazni 
remained in possession of the Ghuzz Turkmans for about ten 
years, after which it was occupied by the princes of Ghur. Saif- 
ud-din Muhammad, son and successor of the “world- burner”, 
was killed in fighting against the Ghuzz Turkmans ; but his cousin 
and successor, Ghiyas-ud-din Muhammad, drove the Ghuzz Turk- 
mans from Ghazni in 1173 and appointed his younger brother, 
Shihab-ud-din, also known as Mu‘iz-ud-dm Muhammad bin Sam 
or popularly called Muhammad of Ghur, governor of that province. 
Very cordial relations existed between the two brothers, and 
Muhammad of Ghur began his Indian campaigns while ^till a 
lieutenant of his brother. 

The first Indian expedition of Muhammad of Ghur (a.d. 1175)f^ 
directed against his co-religionists, the Isma‘ilan heretics of Multan, 
was attended with success, and he soon captured the strong 
fortress of Uch by a stratagem. But his invasion of Gujarat in 
A.D. 1178 proved a failure; the rdjd of Gujarat inflicted a terrible 
defeat on him. Nevertheless, he occupied Peshawar in the follow- 
ing year and established a fortress at 6ialkot in a.d. 1181. By 
allying him self with Vijaya Dev, the rdjd of Jammu, against 
Khusrav Malik, son and successor of Khusrav Shah and the last 
representative of the dynasty of Sabuktigin and Sultan Mahmud, 
then in possession of Lahore only, he captured the Ghaznavid 
ruler and took him prisoner to Ghazni. Thus disappeared the 
rule of the Ghaznavids in the Punjab. Its occupation by Muhammad 
of Ghur opened the way for his further conquest of India, which, 
however, made inevitable a conflict with the Bajputs, particularly 
with his neighbour, Prithviraj, the- powerful Chauhan king of 
Ajmer and Delhi. 

The political condition of Northern India had changed consider- 
ably since the days of Sultan Mahmud. Though a part of Bihar 
was in the possession of the Buddhist Palas, Bengal had passed 
under the control of the Hindu dynasty of the Senas. Bundelkhand 
remained under the rule of the Chandellas, but the Pratiharas in 
Kanauj were displaced by the Gahadavalas. Delhi and Ajmer were 
under the Chauhans. Jaichand or Jayachchandra^^ihe Gahadavala 
ruler of Kanauj, who lived mostly at Benares, was considered 
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by the Muslim writers to be the greatest king of India at the time ; 
and, if Tod is to be believed, he was jealous of Prithviraj’s proud 
position. His beautiful daughter is said to have been carried away 
by the Chauhan hero, and the story of this romance has formed the 
theme of many of the bardic songs of the time. This is said to 
have added to the bitterness of their relations so that Jaichand 
did not ally himself with Prithviraj when Muhammad of Ghur 
appeared on the scene. There is no reason, however, to believe 
that Jaichand invited Muhammad of Ghur to invade India. The 
invasion of this country was an almost inevitable corollary 
to Muhammad’s complete victory over the Ghaznavids in the 
Punjab. 

When, in the winter of 1190-1191, Muhammad of Ghur marched 
beyond the Punjab, Prithviraj, the bold and chivalrous hero of 
the Rajputs, who were in no way inferior in bravery and courage 
to the invaders, advanced to oppose him with a large army, includ- 
ing, according to Perish ta, 200,000 horse and 3,000 elephants. 
Prithviraj had the suj)port of many of his fellow Rajput princes, 
but Jaichand held aloof. The Ghuri invader stood in the middle 
of his army with two wings on two sides and met the Rajputs at 
Tarain near Thanesar in a.d, 1191. Fighting with their usual 
vigour, the Rajputs greatly harassed the Muslim troops, who were 
soon overpowered, and their leader, being severely wounded, 
retired to Ghazni. But Muhammad did not become disheartened 
at this initial failure. He soon raised a strong army with a view 
to avenging his defeat, and with adequate preparations, invaded 
India once again in 1192 and met his Rajput adversary on the 
same field. By superior tactics and generalship, the invading army 
inflicted a severe defeat on the Rajputs. Prithviraj was captured 
and put to death, and his brother was also slain. This victory of 
Muhammad was decisive. It laid the foundation of Muslim dominion 
in Northern India; and the subsequent attempts of the relatives 
of Prithviraj to recover their lost power proved to be of no avail. 
Different parts of Northern India were conquered in the course of 
a few years by Qutb-ud-din Aibak, the most faithful of Muhammad’s 
Turkish officers, and Ikhtiyar-ud-din Muhammad. 

Qutb-ud-din Aibak was originally a slave of Turkestan. In his 
childhood he was brought by a merchant to Nishapur, where its 
Qazi, Fakhr-ud-din ‘Abdul ‘Aziz Kufi, purchased him and provided 
for his religious and military training along with his sons. After 
the Qazi’s death, he w§,s sold by the Qazi’s sons to a merchant, 
who took him to Ghazni, where he was purchased by Muhammad 
of Ghur. Thus Qutb-ud-din began his career as a slave, and 
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the dynasty founded by him in India is known as the “Slave 
dynasty.” ‘ 

Qutb-ud-din was “endowed with all laudable qualities and 
admirable impressions” though “he possessed no outward comeli- 
ness”. His qualities gained for him the confidence of Muhammad 
of Ghur, who soon raised him to the post of Amlr-i-Akhur (Lord of 
the stables). He rendered valuable services to his master during 
his Indian expeditions, in recognition of which he was placed in 
charge of his Indian conquests after the second battle of Tarain 
in 1192. He was left “untrammelled not only in his administra- 
tion of the new conquests, but also in his discretion to extend 
them”. 

To strengthen his own position, Qutb-ud-din contracted matri- 
monial alliances with the powerful rival chiefs ; thus while he him- 
self married Taj-ud-din Yildiz’s daughter, his sister was married 
to Nasir-ud-din Qabacha and his daughter to Jltutmish. Qutb-ud- 
din justified the confidence which his master had reposed in him. 
In 1192 he captured Hansi, Meerut, Delhi, Ranthambhor and 
Koil. In 1194 he helped his master in defeating and slaying 
Jaichand, raja of Benares and Kanauj, at Chandwar on the Jumna 
in the Etawah district. In 1197 he chastised Bhimdev II of Gujarat, 
for his having caused him some trouble, plundered his capital and 
returned to Delhi by way of Hansi. In 1202 he besieged the fortress 
of Kalinjar in Biindelkhand, overpowered its defenders and cap- 
tured vast booty from them. Fifty thousand people, male and 
female, were made prisoners. He next marched to the city of 
Mahoba, took possession of it and returned to Delhi by way of 
Badaun, one of the richest cities of Hindustan, which also was 
occupied. Meanwhile, Bihar and a part of Western Bengal had been 
added to the empire of Ghur by Ikhtiyar-ud-din Muhammad, son of 
Bakhtiyar Khalji, who had driven Lakshmaija Sena from Nadia 
possibly to Eastern Bengal, ^ to a place near Dacca, where the Sena 

^ This desoription of Qutb-ud-din’s dynasty is inaccurate. None but three 
kings (Qutb-ud-din, Iltutmish and Balban) of this dynasty were slaves, and 
even these three were manumitted by their masters. Qutb-ud-din received 
a letter of manumission and a canopy of state from Sultan Ghiyas-ud-din 
Mahmud, the nephew and successor of his master, Muhammad of Ghur, 
before his elevation to the throne of Delhi (Raverty, Tabaqat-i-NdaiH, pp. 
624-5) ; and Iltutmish was freed before hifl master (ibid.,pp. 605-6). Balban, who 
belonged to the “forty Turkish slaves of Iltutmish”, got his freedom along 
with them (ZiiS, BamI, Ta'rlkh-i-Flruz Shahl). It is also incorrect to describe 
the dynasty as the “Pathan” or “Afghan” dynasty, because all these rulers 
were neither “Pathans” nor “Afghans” but Turks. 

•Authorities differ in their opinions regarding the date of the capture 
of NadiA by the Muslims. According to Raverty, it was effected in a.h 
690 = A-D. 1193 (op. cit., Vol. I, p. 688 f.n.) but this date was rejected 
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power survived for more than half a century, and had made Gaur or 
Lakhnauti, in the modem Maldah district, the seat of his government. 
Thus by the beginning of the thirteenth century, a considerable part 
of Hindustan, extending from the Indus in the west to the Ganges 
in the east, had been conquered by Muslim arms. But the consolid- 
ation of Muslim rule required a few years more. 

On the death of his elder brother Ghiyas-ud-din Muhammad in 
February, 1203, Mu‘iz-ud-din Muhammad became the ruler of Ghazni, 
Ghur and Delhi in name, which he had been so long in reality. 
But soon his position was endangered by some disasters. In 1205 
he sustained a defeat near Andkhui in Central Asia at the hands 
of ‘Ala-ud-din Muhammad, the Shah of Eihwarazm, which dealt a 
severe blow at his military prestige in India and stirred up revolts 
and eonspiracies in different parts of his kingdom. He was refused 
admittance to Ghazni ; Multan was seized by a Ghazni officer, and 
his old enemies, the Khokars, created troubles in the Punjab. But 
with great zeal and promptitude, Mu‘iz-ud-din Muhammad marched 
to India, suppressed the rebellions everywhere, and inflicted a 
crushing defeat on the Khokars in November, 1205. His days, 
however, were numbered. On his way from Lahore to Ghazni, he 
was stabbed to death at Damyak on the 15th March, 1206, by a 
band of assassins whose identity has not been precisely deter- 
mined. ~ Some writers attribute the deed to the Khokars, who had 
been so recently deprived of their homes, while, according to others, 
he was killed by some Muslim enthusiasts of the Isma‘ili sect. A 
legend of the Rajputs, mentioned also by a Muslim historian, 
attributes his death to their hero, Prithviraj, who, according to it, 
had not been slain at the second battle of Tarain but was blinded 
and remained a captive. The body of the murdered Sultan was 
taken to Ghazni and buried there. 

by Blochmann with cogent arguments {J.A.S.B., Pt. I, pp. 275-7). The 
views of Edward Thomas that Nadia fell in a.h. 599 = a.d. 1202-1203 
(Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi, p. 110) and of Charles Stewart 
(History of Bengal, p. 47) that it was captured in a.h. 600 = a.d. 1203-1204 
are in conliict with the facts of contemporary history. A recent writer con- 
siders the theory of Blochmann that Nadia was captured in a.h. 594—595 =» 
A.D. 1197-1198, to be “the most plausible one” (Indian Historical Qicarterly, 
March 1936, pp. 148-51). 



CHAPTER II 


THE SO-OALLEH SLAVE DYNASTY AND THE CONSOLIDATION OF 
MUSLIM POWER IN NORTHERN INDIA 

I. Qutb-ud-dln Aibak and Aram Shah 

Muhammad of Ghur left no male heirs to succeed him, and his 
provincial viceroys soon established their own authority in their 
respective jurisdictions. Taj-ud- din Yildiz , Governor of Kirman, 
ascended the throne of Ghazni, while Qutb-ud-din Aibak assumed 
the title of Sultan and was acknowledged as the ruler of the Indian 
territories by the Muslim officers in India like I khtiyar-ud-din of 
Bengal and Nasir-ud-d in Qabach a, Governor of Multan an d 
Qutb-ud-din Aibak^s^se excited the jealousy of Taj^-din 
Yildiz, who entered into a contest with him for the mastery over 
the Punjab. Qutb-ud-din defeated Yildiz, drove him out of Ghazni 
and occupied it for forty days. But the people of Ghazm, disgusted 
with his excesses, secretly invited Yildiz to come to their rescue. 
Yildiz did not fail to avail himself of this opportunity, and on his 
sudden and unexpected return to Ghazni, Qutb-ud-din fled away 
precipitately. This destroyed the chance of a political union 
between Afghanistan and India, which was not achieved till 
Babur’s occupation of Delhi, and Qutb-ud-din became a purely 
Indian Sultan. He died at Lahore, early in November, a.d. 1210, 
in consequence of a fall from his horse while playing Chaugdn or 
polo, after a short reign of a little more than four years. 

Qutb-ud-din was, remarks I S^inbaj-us-Siraj . a “high-spirited 
and open-hearted monarch”. Endowed with intrepidity and 
martial prowess, he rarely lost a battle, and, by his extensive con- 
quests, brought a large part of Hindustan under the banner of 
Islam. His “gifts were bestowed by hundreds of thousands”^, and, 
for his unbounded generosity, he has been styled by all writers as 
Lakh bakhsh, or giver of lacs. Hasan-un-Nizami, the author of 
Tdj-ul-Ma'dsir, who is full of praise for Qutb-ud-din, writes that 
he “dispensed even-handed justice to the people, and exerted 
himself to promote the peace and prosperity of the realm”. But the 
iHis contemporary, Lakshmana Sena of Bengal, was also known for 
his lavish generosity. 
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Sultan felt no hesitation in having recourse to stem measures in 
his conquests and administration when necessary. His devotion 
to Islam was remarkable. Thus Hasan-un-Nizami remarks: “By 
his orders the precepts of Islam received great promulgation, and 
the sun of righteousness cast its shadow on the countries of Hind 
from the heaven of God’s assistance.” He gave proof of his zeal 
by building one mosque at Delhi and another at Ajmer. 

On the sudden death of Qutb-ud-din at Lahore, the Armrs and 
Maliks of Lahore set up Aram Bakhsh as his successor with the 
title of Sultan Aram Shah, “for the sake of restraining tumult, for 
the tranquillity of the commonalty, and the content of the hearts 
of the soldiery”. The relationship of Aram with Qutb-ud-din is a 
subject of controversy. According to some, he was Qutb-ud-din’s son, 
but Minhaj-us-Siraj distinctly writes that Qutb-ud-din only had three 
daughters. Abul Fazl has made the “astonishing statement” that 
he was the Sultan’s brother. A modern writer has hazarded the 
opinion that “he was no relation of Qutb-ud-din” but was selected 
as his successor as he was available on the spot.^ In fact, there were 
no fixed rules governing the succession to the Crown in the Turkish 
State. It was determined largely by the exigencies of the moment 
and the influence of the chiefs and the nobles. Aram was ill- 
qualifled to govern a kingdom. The nobles of Delhi soon conspired 
against him and invited Malik Shams-ud-din Iltutmish, then 
Governor of Badaun, to replace Aram. Iltutmish responded to their 
call, and, advancing with all his army, defeated Aram in the plain 
of Jud near Delhi. What became of Aram is not quite certain. 

2. Iltutmish 

Iltutmish belonged to the tribe of Ilbari in Turkestan. He was 
remarkably handsome in appearance, and showed signs of intelli- 
gence and sagacity from his earlj^ days, which excited the jealousy 
of his brothers, who managed to deprive him of his paternal home 
and care. But adversity did not mar his qualities, which soon 
opened a career for him. His accomplishments attracted the 
notice of Qutb-ud-din, then Viceroy of Delhi, who purchased him 
at a high price. By dint of his merits, Iltutmish raised his status 
step by step till he was made the Governor of Badaun and was 
married to a daughter of Qutb-ud-din. In recognition of his 
services during the campaign of Muhammad of Ghur against the 
Khokars, he was, by the Sultan’s orders, manumitted and elevated 
as Amir-ul-Umara. 

* Indian Historical Quarterly, March, 1937, p. 120. 
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Thus the choice of the Delhi nobles fell on a worthy man. But 
on his accession in the year a.d. 1210 or 1211, Iltutmish found 
himself confronted with an embarrassing situation. Nasir-ud-din 
Qabacha had asserted his independence in Sind and seemed 
desirous of extending his authority over the Punjab ; and Taj-ud-din 
Yildiz, who held Ghazni, still entertained his old pretensions to 
sovereignty over the Indian conquests of Muhammad. ‘Ali Mardan, 
a IChalji noble, who had been appointed Governor of Bengal by 
Qutb-ud-din after the death of Ikhtiyar-ud-din in a.d. 1206, had 
thrown off his allegiance to Delhi after Qutb-ud-din’s death and 
had styled himself Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din. Further, the Hindu princes 
and chiefs were seething witli discontent at their loss of indepen- 
dence; Gwalior and Ranthambhor had been recovered by their 
rulers during the weak rule of Aram Shah. To add to Iltutmish’s 
troubles, some of the Amirs of Delhi expressed resentment against 
his rule. 

The new Sultan, however, faced the situation boldly. He first 
effectively suppressed a rebellion of the Amirs in the plain of Jud 
near Delhi, and then brought imder his control the different parts 
of the kingdom of Delhi with its dependencies like Badaun, 
Oudh, Benares and Siwalik. The ambitious designs of his rivals 
were also frustrated. In a.d. 1214 Taj-ud-din Yildiz, being driven 
from Ghazni by Sultan Muhammad, the Shah of Khwarazm, fled 
to Lahore, conquered the Punjab up to Thanesar and tried to 
establish his independent power and even to assert his authority 
over Iltutmish. This was what Iltutmish could hardly tolerate. 
He promptly marched against his rival, and defeated him in a 
battle fought near Tarain in January, a.d. 1216. Yildiz was taken 
prisoner and sent to Badaun. Nasir-ud-din Qabacha, who had 
in the meanwhile advanced to Lahore, was expelled from that 
city by Iltutmish in a.d. 1217. He was completely subdued in 
February, a.d, 1228, and was accidentally drowned in the Indus, 
Sind being annexed to the Delhi Sultanate. About a year later, 
Iltutmish received a robe of honour and a. patent of investiture 
from A1 Mustansir Billah, the reigning Caliph or Khalifah of 
Baghdad, confirming him in the possession “of all the land and 
sea which he had conquered” as SuUdn-i-Azam (Great Sultan). 
This added a new element of strength to Iltutmish’s authority and 
gave him a status in the Muslim world. Further, “it fastened the 
fiction of Khalifat on the Sultanate of Delhi, and involved legally 
the recognition of the final sovereignty of the Khalifah, an authority 
outside the geographical limits of India, but inside that vague yet 
none the less real brotherhood of Islam”. On his coins Iltutmish 
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described himself as the lieutenant of the Caliph. His coins, remarks 
Thomas, constituted the veritable commencement of the silver 
coinage of the Delhi Pathans**. 

Meanwhile, Ranthambhor had been recovered by Htutmish in 
A.D. 1226 and a year later Mandawar in the Siwalik hills was 
captured by him. The Khalji Maliks of Bengal were reduced to 
complete submission in the winter of a.d. 1230-1231, and ‘Ala- 
ud-din JM was appointed Governor of Lakhnauti. Gwalior, 
which had regained its independence since the death of Qutb-ud* 
din, was recaptured by the Sultan towards the end of a.d. 1232 
from its Hindu Raja, Mangal Deva. The Sultan invaded the 
kingdom of Malwa in 1234, and captured the fort of Bhilsa. He 
next marched to the famous city of Ujjain, which was also captured 
and sacked. An image of the famous Vikramaditya was carried 
off to Delhi. The last expedition of Iltutmish was directed against 
Banian^, but on his way he was attacked with such a severe illness 
that he had to be carried back to Delhi in a litter. This disease 
proved fatal and he expired on the 29th April, 1236, after a reign 
of twenty-six years. 

It was during the reign of Iltutmish, in the year a.d. 1221, 
that the Mongols appeared for the first time on the banks of the 
Indus, under their celebrated leader Chingiz Khan. Chingiz was 
bom in a.d. 1155 and his original name was Temuchin. He was 
not merely a conqueror. Being trained in the school of adversity 
during his early days, he developed in himself the virtues of 
patience, courage and self-reliance, which enabled him to organise 
in an empire “the barbarous tribal communities of Central Asia 
and to found laws and institutions which lasted for generations 
after his death”. He overran the countries of Central and Western 
Asia with lightning rapidity, and when he attacked Jalal-ud-din 
Mangabami, the last Shah of Khwarazm or Khiva, the latter fled to 
the Punjab and sought asylum in the dominions of Iltutmish. 
The Sultan of Delhi refused to comply with the request of his 
unwelcome guest. Mangabami entered into an alliance with the 
Khokars, and after defeating Nasir-ud-din Qabacha of Multan, 
plundered Sind and northern Gujarat and went away to Persia. 
The Mongols also retired. India was thus saved from a terrible 
calamity, but the menace of Mongol raids disturbed the Sultans 
of Delhi in subsequent times. 

^ Situated, according to Raverty (p. 623, f.n. 8), in the hill tracts 
of the Sind-Sagar Doab, or in the country immediately west of the Salt 
Ranga, BadaunI (Ranking, Vdl. I, p. 96), and Ferishta (Briggs, Vol. I, p. 211), 
borrowing from Nizam-ud-din, write Multan, but they are wrong. 
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I Iltutmish may justly be regarded as the greatest ruler of the 
Early Turkish Sultanate of Delhi, which lasted till a.d. 1290. 
To him belongs the credit of having saved the infant Muslim 
dominion in India from disruption and of having consolidated the 
conquests of Qutb-ud-din into a strong and compact monarchy 
extending at his death over the whole of Hindustan, with the 
exception of a few outlying provinces. An intrepid warrior and a 
stem chastiser of foes, he was busy till the last year of his life 
in military conquests. He was at the same time gifted with brilliant 
qualities as a man and extended his patronage to arts and letters. 
The completion of the structure of the famous Qutb Minar at 
Delhi by the Sultan in a.d. 1231-1232 stands as an imperishable 
testimony to his greatness. The column was named not after the 
first Turkish Sultan of Delhi, as some writers wrongly hold, but 
after Khwaja Qutb-ud-din, a native of Ush near Baghdad, who 
had come to live in Hindustan and was held in much esteem and 
veneration by Htutmish and others. It was out of gratitude that 
Iltutmish caused the names of his patrons, Sultan Qutb-ud-din and 
Sultan Mu‘iz-ud-din, to be inscribed on it. A magnificent mosque 
was also built by the Sultan’s orders. He was intensely religious 
and very particular about saying his prayers. “Never has a 
sovereign,” writes Minhaj-us-Siraj, “so virtuous, kind-hearted 
and reverent towards the learned and the divines, sat upon the 
throne.” He is described in some contemporary inscriptions as 
“the protector of the lands of God”, “the helper of the servants 
of God”, etc. 


3 . Raziyya 

Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, the eldest son of Iltutmish, died in 
April, A.D. 1229, while governing Bengal as his father’s deputy. 
The surviving sons of the Sultan were incapable of the task of 
administration. Iltutmish, therefore, nominated on his death-bed his 
daughter Raziyya as his heiress. But the nobles of his court were too 
proud to bow their heads before a woman, and disregarding the 
deceased Sultan’s wishes, raised to the throne his eldest surviving 
son, Rukn-ud-din Firuz, who had been in charge of the government 
of Badaun and, after a few years, of Lahore, during his father’s 
lifetime. This was an unfortunate choice. Rukn-ud-din was unfit 
to rule. He indulged in low tastes, neglected the affairs of state, 
and squandered away its wealth. Matters were made worse by 
the activities of his mother, Shah Turkhan, an ambitious woman 
of humble origin,^ who seized all powet while her son remained 

' She was originally a Turkish handmaid. 
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immersed in enjoyment. The whole kingdom was plunged into 
disorder, and the authority of the central government was set 
at naught in Badaun, Multan, Hansi, Lahore, Oudh and Bengal. 
The nobles of Delhi, who had been seething with discontent about 
the undue influence of the queen-mother, made her a prisoner and 
placed Raziyya on the throne of Delhi. Rukn-ud-din Ilruz, who 
had taken refuge at Kilokhri, was also put in prison, where he 
met his doom on the 9th November, a.d. 1236. 

The task before the young queen was not an easy one. Muhammad 
Junaidi, the wazlr of the kingdom, and some other nobles, could 
not reconcile themselves to the rule of a woman and organised an 
opposition against her. But Raziyya was not devoid of the virtues 
necessary in a ruler, and bj astuteness and superior diplomacy 
she soon overpowered her enemies. Her authority was established 
over Hindustan and the Punjab, and the governors of the distant 
provinces of Bengal and Sind also acknowledged her sway. Thus, 
as Minhaj-us-Siraj has staged, “From Lakhnauti to Debal and 
Damrilah all the Maliks and Amirs manifested their obedience and 
submission”. During the early part of Razi 5 rya ’8 reign, an organised 
attempt to create trouble was made by some heretics of the Qira> 
mitah and Mulahidah sects, under the leadership of a Turk named 
Nur-ud-din. One thousand of them arrived with swords and 
shields, and entered the Great Mosque on a fixed day, but they were 
dispersed by the royal troops and the outbreak ended in a ludicrous 
fiasco. 

The queen was not, however, destined to enjoy a peaceful reign. 
The undue favour shown by her to the Abyssinian slave Jalal-ud- 
din Yaqut, who was elevated to the post of master of the stables, 
offended the Turkish nobles, ^ who were organised in a close corpora- 
tion. The first to revolt openly was Ikhtiyar-ud-din Altuniya, the 
governor of Sarhind, who was secretly instigated by some nobles 


^ Ibn Batiitah wrongly states that her “fondness” for the Abyssinian was 
“criminal”. No such allegation is made by the contemporary Muslim 
chronicler, Minhaj; he simply writes that the Abyssinian “acquired favour 
in attendance upon the Sultan” (Raverty, Vol. I, p. 642). Ferishta’s only 
allegation against her is that “a very great degree of familiarity was observed 
to exist between the Abyssinian and the Queen, so much so, that when she 
rode he always lifted her on hoinse by raising her up under the arms” (Briggs, 
Vol. I, p. 220). As Major Raverty has pointed out, Thomas has assailed the 
character of this princess without just cause in the following terms: “It 
was not that a virgin Queen was forbidden to love — she might have indulged 
in a submissive Prince Consort, or revelled almost unchecked in the dark 
recesses of the Palace Harem, but wa3rward fancy pointed in a wrong direc- 
tion, and led her to prefer a person employed about her Court, an Abyssinian 
moreover, the favours extended to whom the TurkI nobles resented with one 
accord” {Chroniclea of the Pathan Kinge^ p. 106). 
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of the court. The queen marched with a large army to suppress 
the revolt, but in the conflict that ensued the rebel nobles slew 
Yaqut, and imprisoned her. She was placed in charge of Altuniya, 
and her brother Mu‘iz-ud-din Bahram was proclaimed Sultan of 
Delhi, Raziyya tried to extricate herself from the critical situation 
by marrying Altuniya, but to no effect. She marched with her 
husband towards Delhi, but on arriving near Kaithal she was 
deserted by the followers of Altuniya and defeated on the 13th 
October, 1240, by Mu‘iz-ud-din Bahram. She was put to death 
with her husband the next day. Thus the life of the queen 
Raziyya ended miserably after a reign of three years, and a few 
royal months. 

Raziy^^a was possessed of remarkable talents. Ferishta writes 
that “she read the Koran with correct pronunciation, and in 
her father’s lifetime employed herself in the affairs of the Govern- 
ment”. As a queen, she tried to display her virtues more promin- 
ently. According to the contemporary Muslim chronicler, Minhaj- 
us-Siraj, she “was a great sovereign, sagacious, just, beneficent, 
the patron of the learned, a dispenser of justice, the cherisher of 
her subjects, and of warlike talent, and was endowed with all the 
admirable attributes and qualifications necessary for Kings”. She 
marched in person against her enemies, set aside female garments, 
discarded the veil, “donned the tunic and assumed the head-dress 
of a man” and conducted the affairs of her Government with 
considerable ability in open darbdr. Thus she endeavoured to 
“play the king” in all possible ways. But the proud Turkish nobles 
could not reconcile themselves to the rule of a woman and brought 
about her downfall in an ignominious manner. The tragic end of 
Raziyya clearly shows that it is not always very easy to overcome 
popular prejudice. 

The removal of Raziyya was followed by a period of disorder 
and confusion. Her successors on the throne of Delhi, Mu‘iz-ud-din 
Bahram and ‘Ala-ud-din Ma'sud, were worthless and incompetent, 
and during the six years of their rule the country knew no peace 
and tranquillity. Foreign invasions added to the woes of Hindustan. 
In A.D. 1241 the Mongols entered into the heart of the Punjab, 
and the fair city of Lahore “fell into their merciless grip”. In 1245 
they advanced up to Uch but were repulsed with great loss. During 
the closing years of the reign of Ma‘sud Shah discontent grew in 
volume and intensity. The Amirs and Maliks raised to the throne 
Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, a younger son of lltutmish, on 10th June, 
1246. 
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4 . Nasir>ud-din Mahmud 

Nasir-ud-din was a man of amiable and pious disposition. He 
was an expert calligraphiat and spent his leisure moments in copy- 
ing the Quran. He was also a patron of the learned. Minhaj-us- 
Siraj, who held a high post under the Sultan and received various 
costly presents from him, dedicated his Tabaqdt-i-Ndsirl to his 
royal patron. 

As a ruler, Nasir-ud-din’s abilities fell far short of what the 
prevailing complicated situation demanded. Ghiyas-ud-din Balban, 
his minister, and later on his deputy, was the real power behind 
the throne. Balban proved himself worthy of the confidence thus 
reposed in him. He did his best to save the State from the perils 
of internal rebellions and external invasions. The attacks of the 
Mongols were repelled, and several expeditions were led into the 
Doab and other parts of the kingdom to chastise the rebellious 
Rajas and Zamindars. A party of nobles, opposed to Balban, 
induced the Sultan to exile him in 1253. But his enemies mis- 
managed the afiairs of the State, and he was recalled and restored 
to supreme authority in a.d. 1265. Nasir-ud-din Mahmud died 
on the 18th February, 1266, leaving no male heir behind him. 
Thus was extinguished the line of Iltutmish. Balban, a man of 
proved ability, whom the deceased Sultan is said to have designated 
as his successor, then ascended the throne with the acquiescence 
of the nobles and the officials. 


5 . Ghiy^-ud-din Balban 

Like his predecessors on the throne of Delhi, Balban was 
descended from the famous Ilbari tribe of Turkestan. In his early 
youth, he was taken as a captive to Baghdad by the Mongols, 
from whom he was purchased by Khwaja Jamal-ud-din of Bussorah, 
a man of piety and learning. Khwaja Jamal-ud-din brought him 
to Delhi in A.D. 1232 along with his other slaves, aU of whom were 
purchased by Sultan Iltutmish. Thus Balban belonged to the 
famous band of Turkish slaves of Iltutmish, known as “The Forty” 
(Chdhelgdn). He was originally appointed a Khasddr (King’s 
personal attendant) by Iltutmish. But by dint of merit and ability, 
he rose by degrees to higher positions and ranks, till he became 
the deputy of Nasir-ud-din Mahmud and his daughter was married 
to the Sultan in a.d. 1249. 

Balban was confronted with a formidable and difficult task on 
his accession. During the thirty years following the death of 
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Iltutiuish, the affairs of the State had fallen into confusion through 
the incompetence of his successors. The treasury of the Delhi 
Sultanate had become almost empty, and its prestige had sunk 
low, while the ambition and arrogance of the Turkish nobles had 
increased. In short, as Barni WTites, “Fear of the governing power, 

/ which is the basis of all good government, and the source of the 
glory and splendour of all States, had departed from the hearts 
of all men, and the country had fallen into a wretched (Condition”. 
To add to the evil of internal bankruptcy, the Delhi Sultanate 
was exposed to the menace of recurring Mongol raids. Thus, a 
strong dictator was the need of the hour. 

An experienced administrator, Balban eagerly applied himself 
to the task of eradicating the evils from which the State had been 
suffering for a long time. He justly realised that a strong and 
efficient army was an essential requisite for the stability of his 
government. He therefore set himself to the task ol' reorganising 
the armed forces. “The cavalry and the infantry, both old and 
new, were placed under the command” ol experienced Jind faithful 
officers {riialiks). He next turned his attention towards restoring 
order in the Doab and the neighbourhood of Delhi, which had 
been exposed, for the last thirty years of weak rule, to t he ])i‘edatory 
raids of the Rajputs of Mowat (the district round Alwar) and 
different robber bands. Life, property and commerce had become 
unsafe. The Sultan drove away the Mewatis from the jungles in 
the neighbourhood of Delhi, and put many of them to the sword. 
He also took precautionary steps against any future disturbances 
by building a Ibrt at Gopfilgir and by establishing several jiosts 
near the city of Delhi in charge of Afghan officers. In the next 
year (1267), Balban suppressed the brigands in the Doab. He 
personally rode to their strongholds at Kampil, Patiali and Bhojpur. 
He built strong forts in those places and also repaired the fort of 
Jalali. Thus order and security were restored, and sixty years 
later Barni remarked that “the roads have ever since been free 
from robbers”. In the same year he punished the rebels in Katehr 
(now in Rohilkhand). After a few days he marched into the moun- 
tains of Jud and suppressed the hill tribes there. 

In pursuance of his policy of curbing the power of the nobles, 
Balban tried to regulate the tenure of lands in the Doab enjoyed by 
2,000 Sharrm horsemen since the time of Iltutmish on condition of 
military service. We know from Barni that most of the original 
grantees had died or grown infirm by this time, and their descend- 
ants had “taken possession of the grants as an inheritance from their 
fathers, and had caused their names to be recorded in records of 
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the Ariz (Muster-master)”, though there was a general tendency 
on their part to evade service in the field. Balban tried to remove 
this abuse by a moderate dose of reform. He resumed the old 
grants but allotted subsistence allowances to the grantees according 
to their age. This caused discontent among the grantees, who 
represented their case to the old Eakhr-ud-din, Kotwdl of Delhi, 
who persuaded the Sultan by an emotional speech to rescind the 
orders for the resumption of lands. Thus feelings triumphed over 
prudence, and an old abuse was allowed to remain as a sort of 
drain on the resources of the State. 

Wliile thus trying to make his government firm and stable 
within, Balban did not fail to think of protecting the north-west 
frontier against the invasions of the Mongols. The latter, having 
established their power in Ghazni and Transoxiana and captured 
Baghdad after murdering the Caliph, Al Mu‘tasim, advanced into 
the Punjab and Sind. In the year 1271 the Sultan marched to 
Lahore and ordered the reconstruction of the fort, which had been 
destroyed by the Mongols during the preceding reigns. For long 
the Sultan’s cousin, Sher Khan Sunqar, an able servant of the State, 
who held the fiefs of Bhatinda, Bhatnair, Samana and Sunam, 
'‘had been a great barrier to the inroads of the Mongols”. But 
the Sultan was suspicious of him, as he was one of “The Forty” 
and had avoided coming to Delhi since his accession. He died about 
this time, and Barni writes that “the Sultan caused him to be 
poisoned”. If Barm’s statement be true, then Balban’s action 
was not only bad but also impolitic. Sher Khan had defended the 
frontier with remarkable ability and had also brought under control 
various defiant tribes. His death now encouraged the Mongols to 
ravage the frontier tracts. To check their depredations the Sultan 
appointed his eldest son, Prince Muhammad (popularly known as 
Khdn-i- Shahid, the Martyr Prince), governor of Multan. Prince 
Muhammad was a man of moderate habits, endowed with courage 
and ability, and a generous patron of letters. At the same time 
the Sultan placed his second son, Bughra Khan, in charge of the 
territories of Samana and Sunam, instructing him to strengthen 
his army to check the apprehended incursions of the Mongols. 
About the year 1279 the marauders actually renewed their raids 
and even crossed the Sutlej. But they were completely routed 
by the combined troops of Prince Muhammad coming from Multan, 
of Bughra Khan coming from Samana, and of Malik Mubarak 
Bektars coming from Delhi. Thus the Mongol menace was warded 
off for the time being. 

In the same year another danger threatened Balban from the 
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rich province of Bengal, the distance of which often tempted its 
governors to defy the authority of Delhi, especially when it grew 
weak. This was the rebellion of Tiighril Khan, the Sultan’s deputy 
in Bengal. Tughril was an active, courageous and generous Turk 
and his administration in Bengal was marked with success. But 
ambition soon gained possession of his mind. The old age of the 
Delhi Sultan, and the recrudescence of Mongol raids on the north- 
west frontier, encouraged him to raise the standard of revolt at 
the instigation of some counsellors. 

The rebellion of Tughril Khan greatly perturbed Balban, who at 
once sent a large army to Bengal under the command of Alptigin 
Mu-i-dardz (long-haired), entitled Amir Khfin. But Amir Klian 
was defeated by the rebel governor and many of his troops were 
won over by the latter by lavish gifts. The Sultan became 
so much enraged at the defeat of Amir Khan that he ordered him 
to be hanged over the gate of Delhi. Next year (1280) another army 
was sent to Bengal under Malik Targhi, but this expedition, too, 
was repulsed by Tughril. Highly exasperated at this turn of affairs, 
Balban “now devoted all his attention and energy to effect the 
defeat of Tughril”. He decided to march in person to Lakhnauti, 
the capital of Western Bengal, with a powerful army, accompanied 
by his son, Bughra Khan. In the meanwhile, Tughril, on learning 
of the approach of the infuriated Sultan, had left Lakhnauti and 
fled into the jungles of Jajnagar. The Sultan adv^anced into lllastern 
Bengal in pursuit of the runaway rebel and his comrades, who 
were accidentally discovered by a follower of Balban named Sher 
Andaz. Another of his followers, named Malik Muqaddir, soon 
brought Tughril down with an arrow-shot ; his head was cut off 
and his body was flung into the river. His relatives and most 
of his troops were captured. On returning to Lakhnauti the Sultan 
inflicted exemplary punishments on the relatives and adherents 
of Tughril. Before leaving Bengal he appointed his second 
son, Bughra Khan, governor of the province, and instructed 
him not to indulge in pleasure but to be careful in the work of 
administration. 

Soon a great calamity befell the Sultan. The Mongols invaded 
the Punjab in a.p. 1285 under their leader Tamar, and the Sultan’s 
eldest son, Prince Muhammad, who had been placed in charge of 
Multan, proceeded towards Lahore and Dipalpur. He was killed 
in an ambush, while fighting with the Mongols, on the 9th March, 
A.D. 1285. This sacrifice of life earned for him the posthumous 
title of Shahid, “the Martyr”. The death of this excellent prince 
gave a terrible shock to the old Sultan, then eighty years of age. 
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It cast him into a state of deep depression and hastened his death. The 
Sultan first intended to nominate Bughra Khan as his successor, 
But the latter’s unwillingness to accept the responsibilities of 
kingship made him nominate Kai Khusrav, his grandson. Balban 
breathed his last towards the close of the year a.d. 1287 after a 
reign of about twenty-two years. 

As has already been noted, the Delhi Sultanate was beset with 
danger and difficulties at the time of Balban’s accession, which 
could not be removed, to borrow Carlyle’s phrase, “by mere rose- 
water surgery”. The Sultan, therefore, adopted a policy of stern- 
ness and severity to those wliom he considered to be the enemies 
of the State, It must be admitted to his credit that, by his firmness 
towards ambitious nobles, rebel subjects and unruly tribes, and 
by his constant vigilance against the Mongols, he saved the Sultan- 
ate from imj)ending disintegration and gave it strength and effi- 
ciency. But in two cases, that is in doing away with Sher Klian 
and Amir Khan, suspicion and anger triumphed over prudence 
and foresight. Referring to the death of Amir Khan, Barni observes 
that his “condign punishment excited a strong feeling of opposition 
among the wise men of the day, wdio looked upon it as a token tliat 
the reign of Balban w’as drawing to an end”. 

Balban did his best to raise the prestige and majesty of the 
Delhi Sultanate. After his accession to the throne, he adopted a 
dignified mode of living. He remodelled his court after the manner 
of the old Persian kings and introduced Persian etiquette and cere- 
monial. Under him the Delhi court acquired celebrity for its great 
magnificence, and it gave shelter to many (not less than fifteen) 
exiled princes from Central Asia. The famous poet Amir Khusrav, 
surnamed the “Parrot of India”, wvas a contemporary of Balban. 
The Sultan had a lofty sense of kingly dignity. He always appeared 
in full dress even before his private attendants. He excluded men 
of humble origin from important posts. 

Balban considered the sovereign to be the representative of 
God upon earth, but he believed that it behoved him to maintain 
the dignity of his position by performing certain duties faithfully. 
These were, according to him, to protect rehgion and fulfil the pro- 
visions of the Shariat^ to check immoral and sinful actions, to 
appoint pious men to offices and to dispense justice with equality. 
“All that I can do,” he once remarked, “is to crush the cruelties 
of the cruel and to see that all persons are equal before the law. 
The glory of the State rests upon a rule which makes its subjects 
happy and prosperous.” He had a strong sense of justice, which 
he administered without any partiality. To keep himself well 
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informed about the affairs of the State he appointed spies in the 
fiefs of the Sultanate. 

Balban’s career as a Sultan was one of struggle against internal 
troubles and external danger. He had, therefOTe, no opportunity 
to launch aggressive conquests with a view to expanding the limits 
of his dominions. Though his courtiers urged him to these, he 
remained content with measures of pacification, consolidation and 
protection. He did not embark upon any administrative reorganisa- 
tion embracing the different spheres of life. In fact, he established 
a dictatorship whose stability depended upon the personal strength 
of the ruler. 


6. End of the so-called Slave Dynasty : Kaiqubad 

The truth of the observation was illustrated by the reign of his 
weak successor, Mu‘iz-ud-din Kaiqubad, son of Bughra Khan. 
This young man of seventeen or eighteen years was placed on 
the throne by the chief officers of the State in disregard of the 
deceased Sultan’s nomination. During his early days Kaiqubad 
was brought up under stern discipline by his grandfather. His 
tutors “watched him so carefully that he never cast his eyes on 
any fair damsel, and never tasted a cup of wine”. But his wisdom 
and restraint disappeared when he found himself suddenly elevated 
to the throne. He “plunged himself at once into a whirlpool of 
pleasure and paid no thought to the duties of his station”. The 
ambitious Nizam-ud-din, son-in-law of Fakhr-ud-din, the old Kotwdl 
of Delhi, gathered all power into his hands. Under his influence 
the old officers of the State were disgraced. Disorder and confusion 
prevailed through the whole kingdom, and confusion was made 
w^orse confounded by the contests of the nobles, representing the 
Turkish party and the Khalji party, for supremacy in the State. 
The Khaljis, under the leadership of Malik Jalal-ud-din Firuz, 
gained the upper hand and killed Aitamar Kachhan and Aitamar 
Siu*kha, the leaders of the Turkish party. Kaiqubad, now a help- 
less physical wreck, was done to death in his palace of mirrors at 
Kilokhri by a Khalji noble whose father had been executed by 
his orders. Kaiqubad’s body was thrown into the Jumna. Firuz 
ascended the throne in the palace of Kilokhri, on the 13th June, 
1290, under the title of Jalal-ud-din Firuz Shah, after doing away 
with Kayumars, an infant son of the murdered Sultan. Thus the 
work of Balban was undone and his djmasty came to an end in 
an ignominious manner. 
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7 . Nature of the Rule of the Ilbari Turks 

The Ilbari Turks ruled in India for about eight decades (120G- 
1290), but under them the kingdom of Delhi “was not a homo- 
geneous pohtical entity”.^ The authority of the Sultans was 
normally recognised in the territory corresponding to the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, Bihar, Gwalior, Sind and certain 
parts of Central India and Rajputana. The Bengal Governors were 
mostly inclined to remain independent of their control, and the 
imperial hold over the Punjab was occasionally threatened by the 
Mongols. The fiefs on all sides of Delhi were indeed nuclei of 
Muslim influence, but there were many independent local chief- 
tains and disaffected inhabitants always inclined to defy the 
authority of the central government. The Sultans of the line, 
whose deeds are recorded above, certainly did not refrain from acts 
of severity in their attempt to establish strong government in the 
newly conquered territory. But the estimate of their character by his- 
torians like Smith lacks j ustification . Several kings including Bal ban 
were men noted for their strength of characdor. Though tljey were 
bent upon suppressing the defiant chieftains, many of the original 
inhabitants who submitted to them were employed in military as 
well as civil offices. “On the whole it may be assumed,” remarks 
Sir Wolseley Haig, “that the rule of the Slave Kings . . . was 
as just and humane as that of the Norman Kings in England and 
far more tolerant than that of Phihp II in Spain and the Nether- 
lands.” 


Cambridge limt , Vol. Ill, p. 87, 



CHAPTER TIT 


TlfPl KHAT,JIS AND THE EXPANSION OF THE SOLTANATE 
TO THE SOUTH 

I. Jalal-ud-din Firuz 

The pciopki of Delhi did not at first welcome the new Khalji ruler, 
Jalal-ud-din Firuz, as they considered him to be of Afghan stock. 
But the late Major Raverty sought to prove that the I^haljis could 
not bo classed as Afghans or Pathans, and he assigns to them a 
Turkish origin.^ The contemporary historian Zia-ud-din Barni, 
however, states that Jalal-ud-din “came of a race different from 
the Turks’’ and that by the death of Kaiqubad “the Turks lost 
the Empire”. Some modern writers suggest that the Khaljis were 
originally of Turkish origin but had acquired Afghan character 
during their long residence in Afghanistan, and “between them 
and the Turks there was no love lost”. Be that as it may, they 
took advantage of the political disorders of the time to establish 
their power. 

Jalal-ud-din was at first not much liked by the nobles and 
the populace of Delhi, and had to make Kilokhri the seat of 
his government. However, as Bami VTites, the “excellence of his 
character, his justice, generosity and devotion, gradually removed 
the aversion of the people, and hopes of ^ants of land assisted in 
conciliating, though grudgingly and unwillingly, the affections of 
his nobles”. 

The new Sultan was an old man of seventy when he was elected 
to the throne. “Preoccupied with preparations for the next world,” 
he proved to be too mild and tender to hold his power in those 
troublous times. Disposed to rule without bloodshed or oppression, 
he showed “the most impolitic tenderness towards rebels and other 
criminals”. When, in the second year of his reign, Malik Chhajju, 
a nephew of Balban, who held the fief of Kara, rebelled against 
him with the help of several nobles, he, out of imprudent generosity, 
pardoned the rebels. 

As a natural result of the Sultan’s peaceful disposition and 
leniency, there was a recrudescence of baronial intrigues and the 
1875, Part I, pp. 35-7. 
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authority of the Delhi throne ceased to be respected. This made 
him unpopular even with the Khalji nobles, who aspired after power 
and privileges during the rule of one of their leaders. One of them, 
Malik Ahmad Chap, who held the post of Master of Ceremonies, 
told him plainly “that a King should reign and observe the rules 
of government, or else be content to relinquish the throne”. There 
was only one unfortunate departure from this generous policy, 
when, by the Sultan’s order, Siddi Mania, a darvesh, was executed 
on mere suspicion of treason. 

Such a ruler could not pursue a vigorous policy of conquest.. 
Thus his expedition against Kanthambhor was a failure. The 
Sultan turned away from capturing the fort there with the conviction 
that it could not be accomplished “without sacrificing the lives of 
many Mussalmans”. But he was more successful against a horde of 
Mongols, numbering about 150,000 strong, who in a.d. 1292 invaded 
India under a grandson of Halaku (Hul&gu). Severely defeated by 
the Sultan’s troops the invaders made peace. Their army was jier- 
mitted to return from India, but Ulghu, a descendant of Chingiz, 
and many of the rank and file embraced Islam, settled near Delhi 
and came to be known as “New Mussalmans”. This was an ilb 
advised concession, which produced trouble in the future. The 
“New Mussalmans’’ proved to be turbulent neighbours of the 
Dellii Government and caused it much anxiety. Even such a 
peace-loving king could not die a natural death on his bed. By a 
strange irony of fate he was done to death by his ambitious nephew 
in 1296. 


2 . ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji 

‘Ala-ud-din Khalji, nephew of Jalal-ud-din Eirfiz, was brought up 
by his uncle with affection a<nd care. Out of excessive fondness for this 
fatherless nephew, Firuz made him also his son-in-law. On being 
raised to the throne of Delhi, Firuz placed him in charge of the fief 
of Kara in the district of Allahabad. It was here that seeds of 
ambition were sown in ‘Ala-ud-din’s mind. The “crafty suggestions 
of the Kara rebels”, writes Barni, “made a lodgement in his brain, 
and, from the very first year of his occupation of that territory, 
he began to follow up his design of proceeding to some distant 
quarter and amassing money”. It might be that domestic unhappi- 
ness, due to the intrigues of his mother-in-law, Malika Jahan, and 
his wife, also made him inclined to establish power and influence inde- 
pendent of the Delhi court. A successful raid into Malwa in 1292 and 
the capture of the town of Bhilsa. for which he was rewarded with 
the fief of Oudh in addition to that of Kara, whetted his ambition. 
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At Bhilsa, ‘Ala-ud-din heard vague rumours of the fabulous 
wealth of the kingdom of Devagiri, which extended over the western 
Deccan and was then ruled by Ramchandradeva of the Yadava 
dynasty,^ and resolved to conquer it. Concealing his intention 
from his uncle, he marched to the Deccan through Central India 
and tlie Vindhyan region at the head of a few thousand cavalry 
and arrived before Devagiri. Contact of Islam with this part of India 
had begun much earlier, since the eighth century at the latest. 
Ramchandradeva w^as not prepared for such an attack, and his son, 
Sahkaradeva,, had gone southwards with the greater part of his 
army. He was thus taken by surprise, defeated after a futile 
resistance, and compelled to make peace with the invader by 
])romising to j>ay a heavy ransom. But as ‘Ala-ud-din was about 
to start marching towards Kara, Sankaradeva hurried back to 
Devagiri and otlered battle vath the invaders, in spite of his father’s 
request to tlie contrary. His enthusiasm brought him initial suc- 
cess, but he was soon defeated and a general panic ensued in his 
army, which led his followers to run away in different directions 
in utter confusion. Riimchandradeva solicited the help of the other 
rulers of Peninsular India, but to no effect, and ho was also greatly 
handicapped for w^ant of ])rovisions. No way was left for him 
but to sue for peace, whidi was concluded on harder terms than 
before. ‘Ala-ud-din returned to Kara with enormous booty in gold, 
silver, silk, pearls and y>recious stones. This daring raid of the 
Khalji invader not only entailed a heavy economic drain on the 
Deccan, but it also o])ened the w'ay for the ultimate Muslim domina- 
tion over the lands beyond the Vindhyas. 

‘Ala-ud-din had no intention of sharing the wealth with the 
Sultan of Delhi. Rather it widened the range of his ambition with 
the throne of Delhi as its goal. In spite of the honest counsels 
of his officers, especially of Ahmad Chap, the most outspoken of 
all, the old Sultan, Jalal-ud-din Firuz, blinded by his affection for 
his nephew and son-in-law, ‘Ala-ud-din, allowed himself to be 
lured into a trap laid by the latter. Urged on by a traitor at his 
court, he hurried on a boat to meet his favourite nephew at Kara 
without taking even the necessary precautions for self-defence, 
and this mistake cost him his life. The adherents of ‘Ala-ud-din 
proclaimed him Sultan in his camp on the 19th July, 1296. But 
* Ala-ud-din, as Bami writes, “did not escape retribution for the 
blood of his patron. . . . Fate at length placed a betrayer in his 

^ We have an interesting note about this kingdom in J.R.A.S., Vol. II, 
p. 398. Eastern Deccan was then ruled by Rudramma Devi, daughter of Raja 
Ganapati of the Kakatiya dynasty. 
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path (Malik Kaffir) by whom his family was destroyed . . . and 
the retribution which fell upon it never had a parallel even in any 
infidel land”. 

It was next necessary for ‘Ala- ud -din to establish himself firmly 
at Dellii, where the Queen -dowager, Malika Jahan, had in the mean- 
while placed her younger son on the throne under the title of 
Rukn-ud-din Ibrahim. Her elder son, Arkali Khan, dissatisfied with 
some of her acts, had remained at Multan. ‘Ala-nd-tlin, on hearing 
of this dissension, marched hurriedly for Delhi in the midst of heavy 
rains. After a feeble resistance Ibrahim, desi'rted by his treacher- 
ous followers, left Delhi and fled to Multan with his motlier and 
the faithful Ahmad Chap. ‘Ala-ud-dln won over the nobles, the 
officers and the populace of Delhi to Ins cause by a lavish distribu- 
tion of the Dec'can gold. On entering Delhi he was enthroned in 
the Ited Palace of Balban on the 3rd October, 1290. The fugitive 
relatives and friends of the late Sultan were not allowed to remain 
in Multan. They were captured by ‘Ala-ud-din’s brother, Ulugh 
Khan, and his minister, Zafar Khan. Arkali Khan and Ibrahim, 
with their brother-in-law, Ulghfi Khan the Mongol, and Ahmad 
Chap, were blinded while being carried to Delhi. All the sons of 
Arkali w'ere put to death ; he and his brother were confined in the 
fort of Hansi ; and Malika Jahan and Ahmad Chap were kept under 
close restraint at Delhi. 

‘Ala-ud-din’s position was, however, still precarious. He had 
to reckon with several hostile forces, like the refractoriness of the 
Turks, the defiant attitude of the rulers of Kaj})utana, Malwa 
and Gujarat, the plots of some nobles, who tried to imitate his 
example, and the apprehension of the Mongol menace. But quite 
different from his uncle in temperament and outlook, the new 
Sultan tried to combat these odds with indomitable energy, and his 
efforts were crowmed with success. 

The Mongol raids formed a source of constant anxiety and 
alarm to the Delhi Government for a long time. Within a few 
months of ‘Ala-ud-din’s accession, a large horde of the Mongols 
invaded India, but Zafar Khan repulsed them with great slaughter 
near JuUundur. The Mongols appeared again in the second year 
of the Sultan’s reign under their leader, Saldi. This time al8(j 
Zafar Khan vanquished them, and sent their leader with about 
2,000 followers as prisoners to Delhi. But in the year 1299 Qutlugh 
Khwaja marched into India with several thousand Mongols. This 
time their object was not plunder but conquest, and so they “did 
not ravage the countries bordering on their march, nor did they 
attack the forts”. They arrived in the vicinity of Delhi with a 
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view to investing the city, where a great panic consequently prevailed. 
Zafar Khan, “the Rustam of the age and the hero of the time”, 
charged them vigorously but was killed in the thick of the fighting. 
His jealous master felt satisfied that “he had been got rid of with- 
out disgrace”. Probably struck with awe at the valour of Zafar 
Khan, the Mongols soon retreated. They led another incursion 
into India, and advanced as far as Araroha in a.d. 1304 under ‘Ali 
Beg and Kiiwaja Tash, but were beaten back with heavy losses. 
The last Mongol invasion during this reign took place in 1307-1308, 
when a chieftain named Tqbalmand led an army across the Indus. 
But he w’as defeated and slain. Many of the Mongol commanders 
w'cre captured and put to death. The Mongols, dispirited by 
repeated failures in all their invasions and terrified by the harsh 
measures of the Dellii Sultan, did not appear again in India during 
his reign, to the great relief of the people of the north-west frontier 
and Delhi. 

Besides chastising the Mongols, the Sultan, like Balkan, adopted 
some defensive measures to guard effectively the north-w^est frontier 
of his dominion. He caused old forts to be repaired and new ones 
to be erected on the route of the Mongols. For better security, 
garrisons were maintained in the outposts of Samana and Dipfilpur, 
always ready for war, and the royal army was strengtliened. 
GhazI Mahk (afterwards Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq), who, as Governor 
of the Punjab since 1305, was in charge of the frontier defences, 
ably held the Mongols in check for about a quarter of a century. 

The “New Mussulmans”, settled near Dellii, were also severely 
dealt with by ‘Ala-ud-din. They were discontented and restless 
because their aspirations for offices and other gains in their land 
of domicile had not been fulfilled, and they actually rebelled wffien 
‘Ala-ud-din’s army was returning from the conquest of Gujarat. 
The Sultan also dismissed all “New" Mussulmans” from his service. 
This added to their discontent, and in despair they hatched a 
conspiracy to assassinate him. But this conspiracy w^as soon dis- 
covered and the Sultan WTeaked a terrible vengeance on them by 
issuing a decree for their wholesale massacre. Thus between twenty 
and thirty thousand “New Mussulmans” were mercilessly slaugh- 
tered in one single day. 

The uniform success of ‘Ala-ud-din during the early years of his 
reign turned his head. He began to form “the most impossible 
schemes” and nourish “the most extravagant desires”. He wanted 
to “establish a new religion and creed” and also aspired to emulate 
Alexander the Great as a conqueror of the world. In these designs, 
he sought the advice of Qazi ‘Ala-ul-mulk (uncle of the liistorian 
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Zia Barni), formerly his lieutenant at Kara and then Kohvdl of 
Delhi, who at once pointed out to him the imsoundness of his 
schemes. As regards the first design, Qazi ‘Ala-ul-MuUc remarked 
that “the prophetic office has never appertained to Idngs and never 
will, so long as the world lasts, though some ])rophets have dis- 
charged the functions of royalty”. About, the second one, he 
observed that a large part of Hindustan still remained unsubdued, 
that the kingdom was exposed to the raids of the Mongols, and 
that there was no wazlr like Aristotle to govern the state in the 
Sultan’s absence. The Sultan was thus brought to his senses. He 
abandoned liis “wild projects”, but still described himself on his 
coins as “the Second Alexander 

The reign of ‘Ala-ud-din witnessed the rajud expansion of the 
Muslim dominion over different })arts of India. With it begins, 
as Sir Wolseley Haig remarks, “the imperial period of the Sultan- 
ate”, which lasted for nearly half a century. In 1297 ‘Ala-ud-din 
sent a strong army under his brother, Ulugh Khan, and his wazlr, 
Nusrat KJian, to conquer the Hindu kingdom of Gujarat, which, 
though occasionally plundered, had remained unsubdued and was 
then ruled by Kai Karnadeva II, a Baghela Rajput prince. The 
invaders overran the vdiolc kingdom and caj*tured Kamala Devi, 
the beautiful queen of Karnadeva II, while the Raja, and his daught er, 
Devala Devi, took refuge with King Ramcluindradeva of Devagiri. 
They also plundered the rich ports of Gujarat and brought away 
enormous booty and a young eunucli narnc'd Ktifur. d'hi'y returned 
to Delhi with profuse wealth, Kamala Devi, who later on became 
the favourite wife of ‘Ala-ud-din, and Kafur, who rose to be the 
most influential noble in the State and its virtual master for some 
time before and after ‘Ala-ud-din’s death. 

Ranthambhor, though reduced by Qutb-ud-din and Iltutmish, 
had been recovered by the Rajputs, and was then held by the brave 
Rajput chief Hamir Deva. He had given shelter to some of the 
discontented “New Mussalmans”, which offended ‘Ala-ud-din. 
In A.D. 1299, the Sultan sent an expedition for the reduction of 
the fortress, under the command of his brother, Ulugh Khan, and 
Nusrat Khan, who then held the fiefs of Biyana and Kara respect- 
ively. They reduced Jhain and encamped before Ranthambhor, 
but were soon beaten back by the Rajputs. Nusrat Khan was 
killed by a stone discharged from a catapult {maghribl) in the fort 
while he was superintending the construction of a mound {pdshih) 
and a redoubt {gargaj). On Iiearing of this discomfiture of his 
troops, ‘Ala-ud-din marched in person towards Ranthambhor. 

^ Wright, Catalogs of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Vol. II, p. 8. 
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While enjoying the chase \iith only a few attendants at Tilpat, on 
his way to the fortress, he was attacked and wounded in his defence- 
less condition by his nephew, Akat Khan, acting in concert with 
some “New Mussalmans”. But the traitor was soon captured and 
put to death with his associates. Other conspiracies to deprive 
‘Ala-ud-din of his throne were also suppressed. He captured the 
stronghold of Ranthambhor in July, 1301, with considerable 
difficulty, after one year’s siege. Hamir Deva, and the “New 
Mussalmans” who had found shelter with him, were put to death. 
Amir Khusrav, who gives an interesting account of the siege of 
the fortress, VTites: “One night the Rai lit a fire at the top of the 
hill, and threw his women and family into the flames, and, rushing 
on the enemy with a few devoted adherents, they sacrificed their 
lives in despair. Hamir’s minister, Ranmal, who had betrayed 
his master and gone over to the side of the enemy with several 
other comrades, was paid back in his own coin for his treachery 
by being done to death by the order of the Sultan. ‘Ala-ud-din 
started for Delhi after placing Ulugh Khan in charge of Rantham- 
bhor, but the latter died five months after the Sultan’s departure. 

‘Ala-ud-din also organised an expedition against Mewar, the land 
of the brave Guhila Rajputs, which, being provided by Nature with 
sufficient means of defence, had so long defied external invasions. 
This expedition, as in the case of Ranthambhor, was, in all prob- 
abihty, the outcome of the Sultan’s ambitious desire for territorial 
expansion. If tradition is to be believed, its immediate cause was 
his infatuation for Rana Ratan Singh’s queen, Padmini, of exquisite 
beauty. But this fact is not explicitly mentioned in any contem- 
porary chronicle or inscription. The Rana was carried as a captive 
to tlie Sultan’s camp, but was rescued by the Rajputs in a chivalrous 
manner. A small band of Rajputs under their two brave leaders, 
Gora and Badal, resisted the invaders at the outer gate of the fort 
of Chitor, but they could not long withstand the organised strength 
of the Delhi army. When further resistance seemed impossible, 
they preferred death to disgrace, and performed, as Tod describes, 
“that horrible rite, the jauJiar, where the females are immolated 
to preserve them from pollution or captivity. The funeral pyre 
was lighted within the ‘great subterranean retreat’, in chambers 
impervious to the fight of day, and the defenders of Chitor beheld 

^ Ta*rlkh-i-*Aldi, Elliot, Vol. Ill, p. 76. The author of the Hammir- 
Mahdkdvya gives a different account of Hamir’s death. According to him, 
the defeat of Hamir was due to the defection of his two generals, Ratipala 
and Krishnapala. When on being severely wounded Hamir realised that 
his end was near, he cut off his head with his own sword rather than submit 
to the invaders. Ishwari Praead. Medieml India, p. 196, footnote. 
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in procession the queens, their own wives and daughters, to the 
number of several thousands. The fair Padinini closed the tlirong. 

. . . They were conveyed to the cavern, and the opening closed 
upon them, leaving them to find security from dishonour in the 
devouring element”. 

Amir Khusrav, who accompanied the Sultan’s army on the 
Chitor expedition, VTites that the fort of Chitor was captured by 
‘Ala-ud-din on the 26th August, 1303, and that the latter bestowed 
the government of Chitor on his eldest son, Khizr Khan, and renamed 
the city Khizrabad before he returned to Delhi. Owing to the 
pressure of the Rajputs, Khizr Klian had to leave Chitor about the 
year 1311, and it was then entrusted by the Sultan to Mfddeo, 
the chief of Jalor. But after several years, Chitor was recovered by 
the Rajputs under Hamir or his son and became once again the 
capital of Mewar. 

After reducing Chitor to submission, ‘Ala-ud-din sent an army 
to Malwa. Rai Mahlak Deva of Mfilwa. and his pnrdhdn, Koka, 
opposed it with a large force but were defeatc‘d and slain in Novem- 
ber or December, 1305. ‘Ain-ul-mulk, the 8ultan’s confidential 
chamberlain, was appointed Governor of Mfilwa. This was followed 
by the Muslim conquest of Ujjain, Mandu, Dhar and Chanderi. 
Thus by the end of the year a.d. 1305, practically the whole of 
Northern India fell under the sway of Khalji imperialism, which 
was then emboldened to embark on its career of expansion in the 
Deccan. 

Although there was an earlier intercourse of the west coast of 
India with the Muhammadans, chiefly through commerce, the first 
Muslim conquest of the Deccan was effected by the Khaljis under 
‘Ala-ud-din. His southern campaigns were the outcome of his 
political as well as economic motives. It was but natural lor an 
ambitious ruler like him to make attempts for the extension of 
his influence over the south after the north had been brought under 
control. The Deccan’s wealth was also “too tempting to an enter- 
prising adventurer”. 

The existing political conditions in India beyond the Vindhyas 
afforded ‘Ala-ud-din an opportunity to march there. It was then 
divided into four well-marked kingdoms. The first was the Yadava 
kingdom of Devagiri, under its wise and efficient ruler, Ram- 
chandradeva (1271-1309). The tract known as Telingana in the 
east, with its capital at Warangal (in the Nizam’s dominions), was 
under Prataparudradeva I of the Kakatiya dynasty. The Hoysa- 
las, then under their ruler, Vira Ballala III (1292-1342), occupied 
the country now included in the Mysore State with their capital 
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at Dorasamudra, modern Halebid, famous for its beautiful temides. 
In the far south was the kingdom of the Pa^dyas, stretching over 
the territory called JVTabar by the Muslim writers and including 
the modern districts of Madura, Ramnad and Tinnevelly. It 
was then ruled by Maravarman Kulasekhara (1268-1311), who 
greatly contributed to its prosperity by encouraging commerce. 
There were also some minor rulers like the Telegu-Choda chief, 
Manma-Siddha III, ruling in the Nellore district, the Kalinga- 
Ganga king, Rhanu-deva, reigning in Orissa, the Kerala king, 
Ravivarman, ruling from Kollam (Quilon), and the Alupa chief, 
liankideva-Alupendra, ruhng from Mangalore. There was no love 
lost among the Hindu kingdoms of the south. During ‘Ala-ud-din’s 
raid on Devagiri in 1294, Ramchandradeva received no help from 
any of them. Hoysala kings at times attacked Ramchandradeva 
of Devagiri. Internal dissensions among the States of the south 
invited invasions from the north. 

In March, 1307, ‘Ala-ud-din sent an expedition under Kafur, 
now entitled Malik Naib (lieutenant) of the kingdom, against 
Ramchandradeva of Devagiri, who had withheld the payment of the 
tribute due on account of the province of EUichpur, for the last 
three years, and had given refuge to Rai Karnadeva II, the fugitive 
ruler of Gujarat. Assisted by Kliwaja Haji (deputy ariz-i-maindlik) , 
Kafur marched through Malwa, and advanced to Devagiri. He 
laid waste the whole country, seized much booty and compelled 
Ramchandradeva to sue for peace. Rtochandradeva was sent to 
‘Ala-ud-din at Delhi, where the Sultan treated him kindly and 
sent him back to his kingdom after six months. Ramchandradeva 
contuiued to rule thenceforth as a vassal of the Delhi Sultanate 
and regularly remitted revenue to Delhi. Rai Kama’s daughter, 
Devala Devi, was captured by the invader and taken by Alp Khan, 
governor of Gujarat, to Delhi, where she was married to the 
Sultan’s eldest son, Khizr Khan. 

An expedition sent by ‘Ala-ud-din against Kakatiya Prata- 
parudradeva in a.d, 1303 had failed. But the humiliation of the 
Yadavas encouraged him to make a second attempt in 1309 to 
bring the Kakatiya king under his authority and fleece him of his 
wealth. The Sultan had no desire to annex the kingdom of War- 
angal, the admhiistration of which from a great distance would 
prove to be a difiicult task. His real object was to acquire 
the vast wealth of this kingdom and make Prataparudradeva 
acknowledge his authority. This is clear from his instruction to 
Kafur, who commanded the invading army: “If the Rai con- 
sented to surrender his treasure and jewels, elephants and horses, 
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and also to send treasure and elepliants in the following year, 
Malik Naib Kafur was to accept these terms and not to 
press the Rai too hard”. On reaching Devagiri, the Delhi army 
was assisted by the now humble Ramchandradeva, who also 
supplied it with an efficient commissariat, as it marched towards 
Telingana. Prataparudradeva tried to resist the invaders by 
shutting himself up in the strong fort of Warangal. R\it the fort 
was besieged with such vigour that, b(‘ing reduced to extremities, 
the Kakatiya ruler had to open negotiations for peace in March, 
1310. He surrendered to Kaffir a hundred elephants, seven thousand 
horses, and large quantities of jewels and coined money and agreed 
to send tribute annually to Delhi. Kaffir then returned to Delhi 
through Devagiri, Dhar and Jhain with an immense booty, carried, 
as Amir Khusrav WTites, ‘‘on a thousand camels groaning under 
the ‘weight of treasure’”. 

After these successes, ‘Ala-iid-din soon determined to bring 
under his authority the kingdoms in tJ»e far south, renowned for the 
enormous wealth of their templ(^s. On the J8th November, 1310, 
a large army under the command of Malik Naib and Khwaja 
Haji marched from Delhi against the kingdom of the Hoysalas, 
and passing by way of Devagiri reached Dorasamudra. The 
Hoysala king, Vira Ballala III, was taken by surprise in the first 
attack on his capital. Taking into consideration the overwlielming 
strength of the invaders, he submitted to them and surrendered 
all his treasures. The victors further captured thirty-six elephants 
and plundered a vast quantity of gold, silver, jewels and pearls 
from the temples. Malik Naib despatched to Delhi all the captured 
property and also a Hoysala Prince. The I’rince returned to 
Dorasamudra on the 6th May, 1313, amidst tlie gr(‘at. rejoicings of the 
people there. But the Hoysalas became vassals of the Delhi Sultan. 

After twelve days’ stay in the city of Dorasamudra, Mahk 
Naib turned his attention tow’ards the country of Ma‘bar, extending 
over nearly the whole of the Coromandel Coast and along the 
western coast from Quilon to Cape Comorin. The Pandyas then 
ruled over this territory. A fratricidal war betw^cen Sundara 
Pandya, a legitimate son of the Papdya ruler, Kulasekhara, and 
Vira Pandya, his illegitimate but favourite son, gave an opportunity 
to Malik Naib for his meditated invasion of Ma'bar. Sundara 
Papdya, enraged at his father’s partiality for Vira Papdya, who had 
been nominated as his successor, murdered the king tow'ards the end 
of May, 1310, and seized the crown for himself. But he was defeated 
in an engagement with his brother about the month of November 
of the same year, and thus, hard pressed, sought Muslim help. 
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Malik Naib marched to the Deccan at the head of a large army. 
On the 14th April, 1311, he reached Madura, the capital of the 
Pandyas, which he found empty, for, on hearing of his advance, 
Vira Papdya had left the city “with the Ranis”. But he sacked the 
city and captured an immense booty, which, according to Amir 
Khusrav, consisted of five hundred and twelve elephants, five 
thousand horses and five hundred maunds of jewels of various 
kinds, such as diamonds, pearls, emeralds and rubies. If Amir 
Kliusrav is to be believed, Malik Naib advanced as far as Rames- 
waram. He returned to Delhi on the 18th October, 1311, carrying 
with him vast booty consisting of 612 elephants, 20,000 horses, 
96,000 maunds of gold, and some boxes of jewels and pearls. Thus 
the “country of Ma‘bar came under the control of the imperialists” 
and remained a dependency of the Delhi Sultanate till the early 
part of Muhammad Tughluq’s reign. ^ In 1312 Sankaradeva, son 
of Rarnchandradeva, withheld the tribute promised by his father 
to the Delhi Sultan and tried to regain his independence. At this, 
Malik Naib again marched from Dellii, and defeated and killed 
Sankaradeva. Thus the whole of Southern India had to acknowledge 
the sway of the DeUii Sultan. 

But the raids of Malik Naib, associated with the sack of cities, 
the slaughter of the people, and the plunder of temples, “made 
an immense impression” on the indigenous inhabitants of South 
India.* They had no other course but to submit, for the time 
being, to the mighty forces of the invader, but they must have 
harboured a feeling of discontent in their hearts, which ultimately 
found expression in the rise of Vijayanagar as its political fruit. 

' In his conception of sovereignty, ‘Ala*ud-din departed from the 
ideas of his predecessors. He had the courage to challenge for 
the first time the pre-eminence of the orthodox church in matters 
of State, and declare that he could act without the guidance of 
the Ulemas for the political interests of h is Government. Thus 
he spoke to Qazi Mughis~ud-din of Biyana, who often visited his 
court and was an advocate of ecclesiastical supremacy: “To 
prevent rebellion, in which thousands perish, I issue such orders 
as I conceive to be for the good of the State, and the benefit of the 
people. Men are heedless, disrespectful, and disobey my com- 
mands ; I am then compelled to be severe to bring them into 
obedience. I do not know whether this is lawful or unlawful ; 
whatever I think to be for the good of the State, or suitable for the 

^This is known from Ibn Batutah and some coins. J.B.A.S , 1909, 
pp. 669-70. 

•Sewell, HiM. Ins., etc., p. 177. 
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emergency, that I decree.” It would be, however, wTong to surmise 
from this outlook of ‘Ala-ud-din that he disregarded the religion 
of Islam. Outside India, he was knowm “as a great defender of 
Islam”. In India, there was a chlfcrence of opinion on this point. 
While the supporters of clericalism like Rarni and his followers 
“emphasise his disregard of religion”, Amir Khiisrav, who was a 
man of culture and a shrewd observer of things, considered him 
to be a supporter of Islam. ‘Ala-ud-din himself said to the Qazi : 
“Although I have not studied the Science or the Rook, I am a 
Mussalman of a Mussalman stock.” The inscriptions on ‘Ala-ud- 
din’s monuments also sliow that he had not lost faith in Islam. 

‘Ala-ud-din acted according to his conviction, and followed a 
pohey of “thorough”, calculated to lielp the establishment of 
a strong Government at the centre. The rebellion of Akat Khan, 
the revolt of the Sultan’s sister's sons, Amir ‘Umar and Mangu 
Khan, in Badaun and Oudh, the eonsiaracy of Haji Mania and 
the plots of the “New Mus.salmans”, all of which were effectively 
suppressed, led him to believe that there were some defects in 
the administrative system. After consulting his intimate advisers, 
he attributed these to four causes; (i) Disregard of the affairs ol 
the State by the Sultan, (ii) the use of wine, (iii) intimacy and 
alliances among the nobles, which enabled them to organise them- 
selves for conspiracies, (iv) abundance of money, “which engenders 
evil and strife, and brings forth pride and disloyalty”. 

With a strong determination to stamp out these evils and make 
himself secure against rebellions, the Sultan framed a code of 
repressive regulations. He first assailed the institution of private 
property. All pensions and endowments were appropriated to the 
State, and all villages held in proprietary right in free gift 

[indm) and benevolent endowments (waqf) were confiscated. “The 
people,” writes Rami, “were pressed and amerced, money was 
exacted from them on every kind of pretence. Many were left 
without any money, till at length it came to pass that, excepting 
maliks and amirs, officials, Multanis, and bankers, no one possessed 
even a trifle in cash.” Secondly, the Sultan established an efficient 
body of spies, who were enjoined to report to him everything, 
even the most trivial matters hke the gossip and transactions 
in the markets. “The system of reporting went to such a length 
that nobles dared not speak aloud even in the largest places, and 
if they had anything to say they communicated by signs.” Thirdly, 
the use of spirituous liquor and drugs, and dicing, were strictly 
prohibited. The Sultan himself showed an example by giving up 
drinking, and all his wine vessels were broken to pieces. Fourthly, 
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the Sultan prohibited social gatherings of the nobles, who could 
not meet without special permission from him. This ordinance 
was so strictly enforced that “feasting and hospitality fell into 
total disuse. Through fear of spies, the nobles kept themselves 
quiet; they gave no parties and had little communication with 
each other”. 

Some of the other measures adopted by the Sultan were equally 
drastic. Large sections of the people had to pay to the State half 
of their gross produce and heavy pasturage taxes on cattle. The 
Sultan wanted to reduce them to such a state of misery as to 
make it impossible for them to bear arms, to ride on horseback, 
to put on fine clothes or to enjoy any other luxury of life. Indeed, 
their lot was very hard. None of them “could hold up his head, 
«and in their houses no sign of gold or silver, tankas or jitals, or any 
superfluity was to be seen. . . . Driven by destitution, the wives 
of the khuts and wuqaddams went and served for hire in the houses 
of the Mussalmans”. For revenue collection, all hereditary assessors 
and collectors of revenue were made subject to one law, and it 
was enforced with such great rigour by Sharaf Qai, the ndib 
wazlr of the Sultan, and his staff, that “men looked upon revenue 
officers as something worse than fever. Clerkship was a great 
crime, and no man would give his daughter to a clerk”. 

‘Ala-ud-din rightly reahsed that a strong army w^as an iiidis* 
pensable requisite for the system of government he had been 
trying to build up. But its efficient maintenance required a huge 
expenditure at a time when the influx of wealth from the south 
had caused a fall in the value of money and augmented the prices 
of articles. The Sultan fixed the pay of a soldier at 234 tankas^ 
a year and 78 tankas for a man maintaining two horses. He did 
not want to increase the pay of the soldiers as that would have 
caused a heavy strain on the resources of the State and of the 
people, who had already been taxed to the utmost limit of their 
capacity. But to enable the soldiers to five on a moderate pay, he 
issued some edicts regulating the prices of all articles from the 
absolute necessaries of life to things of luxury Like slaves, horses, 
arms, silks and stuffs^ and adjusting the laws of supply and demand 


^ The value of a tanka, was a little more than that of a rupee. 
• The prices of articles were thus fixed : 


Wheat 
Barley 
Rice in husk 
Ajlash 

Nakhud (pulse) 
Moth 


per man 


7i jitala 

4 

5 

5 „ 

3 tt 


Sugar 

Brown sugar 
Butter 

Oil of sesamum 
Salt . 


per seer 

2^ seers 
3 » 

2^ mans 


1^ jitals 

I „ 

1 „ 

1 
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as well as possible. The land revenue from the Khdlsa villages 
around the capital was to bo realised in kind, and grain was to 
be stored iii the royal granaries in the city of Dollii, so that in 
times of scarcity the Sultan could supply the markets with his 
own grain. No private hoarding of grain was to be tolerated. The 
markets were controlled by two officers, the Diwdn4-Riydsat and 
the ShaJiana-i-Mandi, and a body of spies were entrusted with 
the task of reporting to the Sultan the condition of the markets. 
The merchants had to get themselves registered in a State daftar 
and to engage themselves to bring all goods for sale to the Sardi 
'Adi, an open plac^ inside the Badaun gate. They had to furnish 
sufficient securities for their conduct. Severe punishments were 
provided against the violation of the Sultan’s regulations. To 
prevent the shopkeepers from using short weights, it was ordered 
that the equivalent of the deficiency would be cut off from their 
flesh. The regulations worked according to the Sultan’s desire so 
long as he lived, and enabled him to maintain a large standing 
army at a cheap cost. Barni remarks that the “unvarying price of 
grain in the markets was looked upon as one of the wonders of the 
time”. But he does not definitely state the effects of those devices 
on the economic condition of the country as a whole. 

‘Ala-ud-din reached the apex of his career by the end of the 
year 1312. But the tragedy of his life was at hand, and he began 
henceforth to live by the light of a star that had paled. As Barni 
puts it: “Success no longer attended him. Fortune proved, as 
usual, fickle, and destiny drew her poniard to destroy him.” His 
excesses had undermined his health, his intellect became dwarfed 
and his judgment defective. He became a mere puppet in the hands 
of his favourite eunuch, Kafur, whom he made the commander of 
his army and wazlr, and indiscreetly removed the old and able 
administrators. Rebellion broke out in several quarters, and palace - 
intrigues supervened due to the machinations of Kafur, who 
caused the Sultan’s wife and son to be alienated from him. The 
attack of dropsy, from which the Sultan had been suffering for 
some time, proved fatal. He expired on the 2nd January, a.d. 1316, 
at the height of his troubles and was buried in a tomb in front of 
the Jami-'Masjid, Delhi. According to some, “the infamous Malik 
Kafur helped his disease to a fatal end”. 

‘Ala-ud-din was a self-willed ruler, whose ambition knew no 

Thomas, Chronicles of the PcUhan Kings, etc., p. 160; Elliot, Vol. Ill, 
p. 192. A jital (copper coin) was J of a silver tanka of 176 grains and corres- 
ponded in value to If farthing. One Delhi man wm equal to 28.8 lbs. avoir- 
dupois and 40 seers made a man. Thomas, Chronicles, etc , pp. 160-2. 
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bounds and brooked no restraint, and whose methods were un- 
scrupulous. “He shed more innocent blood,” writes Bami, “than 
ever Pharaoh was guilty of.”^ The tragic end of Jalal-ud-din 
Firuz, the treatment meted out to the deceased Sultan’s relatives, 
the severe measures against the “New Mussulmans”, not excepting 
even women and children, are clear proofs of the Sultan’s harsh 
nature. Extremely suspicious and jealous, he was sometimes 
ungrateful even to those from whom he had received most valuable 
services. Thus on being established on the throne, he deprived 
many of those nobles who had helped his cause of their wealth 
and establishments, threw them into prison, And caused some of 
them to be blinded and killed. The remarkable bravery of the 
Sultan’s own general Zafar Khan excited his jealousy, and when he 
was killed by the Mongols, his master was satisfied that he “had 
been got rid of without disgrace”. Barni writes that ‘Ala-ud-din 
had “no acquaintance with learning ”,2 but, according to Ferishta, 
he learnt the art of reading Persian after his accession. 

There flourished during the reign of this Sultan eminent scholars 
and poets like Amir Khusrav and Hasan. The Sultan was fond 
of architecture. Several forts were built by his orders, the most 
important of these being the circular 'Aldl Fort or Koshahi-Siri, 
the walls of which were made of stone, brick and lime and which 
had seven gates.^ “All the mosques,” writes Amir Khusrav, 
“which lay in ruins were built anew by a profuse scattering of 
silver.” In 1311 ‘Ala-ud-din undertook the extension of the Quth 
Mosque and the construction of a new Mirvar (tower) in the court- 
yard of the mosque of twice the size of the old Quth Mindr. The 
building of the new Mindr could not be completed in his life- 
time owing to the troubles during his last days. In 1311 he also 
caused a large gate to be built for this mosque of red sand- 
stone and marble, with smaller gates on four sides of the large 
gate. 

‘AlS-ud-din is, however, known to history for his imperialistic 
activities. He was a brave and able soldier, and the military 
exploits of his reign were almost uniformly crowned with success. 
He carried the militaristic ideal of Balban to its logical con- 
clusion. As an administrator also, he showed remarkable vigour 
in the early part of his reign. To him belongs the credit of govern- 
ing the State for the fiirst time independent of the authority and 

1 Elliot, Vol. Ill, p. 166. 

« Barni, Elliot, Vol. Ill, p. 183. 

• This fort was built in a.d. 1303. Sher Shah pulled down the fort of Siri 
and built a new city near Old Delhi. The site of the fort of Siri is now marked 
by a village named Shahbad. Asdr tLa-Sanadid^ by Sir Syed Ahmad Khan . 
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guidance of the priestly hierarchy. He was determined to strengthen 
his government at any cost. 

The foundation of the military monarchy that he tried to build 
up was, however, laid upon sand. His severity enabled him to 
strengthen it apparently, but it generated a feeling of discontent 
in the minds of the suppressed baronage and the humiliated' chiefs, 
who naturally remained waiting for opportunities to regain their 
lost position and power. The great defect of his system was that 
it could not win for itself the willing support and goodwill of the 
governed, which is essential for the security of any Government. 
Its continuance depended on the strong personality of the man 
who had erected it. As a matter of fact, symptoms of its breakdown 
appeared during the last days of the Sultan and became fully 
manifest, to the utter undoing of his work, within a short time 
after his demise. A just retribution fell upon his fiimily for his 
ungrateful conduct towards his uncle, and its powder and prestige 
were undermined by one in whom the 8 ultan had reposed profound 
confidence — his own favourite, Malik Kaffir. 

3 . Undue Influence of Kafur 

As unscrupulous as his master, Kafur now tried to establish his 
influence as the sujireme authority in the State. On the second 
day after the death of ‘Ala-ud-din, he produced a will of the 
deceased Sultan, which, if authentic, had been secured from him 
through undue pressure, disinheriting Khizr Khan and giving 
the throne to Shihab-ud-din 'Umar, a child of his master, five or 
six years old. The minor son was enthroned, Kafur being his 
regent and the virtual dictator of the State. Goaded on by the 
ambition of seizing the throne, Kafur perpetrated most horrible 
crimes. He caused the elder sons of ‘Ala-ud-din, Khizr Khan and 
Shadi Khan, to be blinded, and the queen-mother was deprived 
of her wealth and imprisoned. He also kept Mubarak, the third 
son of ‘Ala-ud-din, in confinement in the Hazar Sutun (the palace 
of a thousand pillars) and intended to deprive him of his eyesight. 
The youth, however, managed to escape. Kafur further sought 
to remove all the nobles and slaves who were supporters of the 
Khaljis. But he was soon paid back in his own coin for his atrocities 
by being murdered, after a “criminal rule” of thirty-five days, by 
some attendants of the late Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din. The nobles then 
brought Mubarak out of his confinement and made him the regent 
of his minor brother. But after sixty-four days of regency, Mubarak 
blinded the child in April, 1316, and ascended the throne under 
the title of Qutb-ud-din Mubarak Shah. 
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4. Qutb-ud-din Mubarak and Fall of the Khaijis 

The early years of the new ruler’s reign were marked by 
success, and he rescinded the harsher edicts of his father. Political 
prisoners were set free, some of the lands and endowments confis- 
cated by the late Sultan were restored to their original grantees 
and the compulsory tariff was removed. This no doubt gave 
satisfaction to the people, but, as Barni writes, “all fear and awe 
of royal authority disappeared Further, the Sultan soon plunged 
himself into a hfe of pleasure, which naturally made him indolent 
to the great prejudice of the interests of the State. His example 
affected the people also. “During (his reign of) four years and four 
months,” writes Barni, “the Sultan attended to nothing but drink- 
ing, listening to music, pleasure, and scattering gifts.” He fell 
completely under the influence of a low-caste {Panvdrl) convert 
from Gujarat, whom he styled Khusrav Khan and made the chief 
minister of his kingdom. This favourite shamelessly^ pandered 
to the low tastes of his master with the ulterior motive of seizing 
the throne for himself. 

Fortunately for Hindustan, the Mongols made no attempt to 
invade it, nor was there any serious disturbance in any quarter, 
during this reign. There broke out only two rebellions, one in 
Gujarat and the other in Devagiri (in the Deccan). Tlje Gujarat 
revolt was efiectively suppressed by ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, and the Sultan’s 
father-in-law, who had received from him the title of Zafar Khan, 
was placed as governor there. The Sultan marched in person at 
the head of a large army against Devagiri. Harapala Deva of 
Devagiri fled away on the Sultan’s approach, but he was pursued, 
captured, and flayed alive. Thus the whole kingdom of the 
Yadavas fell under the control of the Muslims and the Sultan 
appointed Malik Yaklaki governor of Devagiri. He also deputed 
Khusrav KJian to lead an expedition to Telingaiia, which was attended 
with success. After one year’s stay at Devagiri, where the Sultan 
built a great mosque, he marched back to Delhi. 

These triumphs made Mubarak worse than before. Many members 
of the imperial family were killed. Mubarak made a departure from 
the practice of the preceding Sultans of Delhi by shaking ofi" the 
allegiance to the Khalifat and proclaiming himself “the supreme 
head of the religion of Islam, the Khalifah of the Lord of Heaven 
and Earth”, and assumed the pontifical title of ‘al-Wdsiq-billdh.^ 

^ Vide inscriptions on his coins in J,A.S.B., 1875, 1880, 1886; Thomas, 
Chronicles, etc., pp. 179-81; Wright, Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian 
Museum, Vol. II, p. 8 and pp. 43-6. 
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The regime of this ruler did not, however, last long. Khusrav 
planned his overthrow, but out of excessive infatuation for him 
the Sultan did not listen to the warning of his friends. He soon 
fell a victim to the conspiracy of Khusrav, one of whose Parwdn 
associates stabbed him to death on a night of April, ^.d. 1320. 
Such was the end of the dynasty of the Khaljis after it had ruled 
for about thirty years. 

5 . Usurpation of Khusrav 

Khusrav then ascended the throne of Delhi under the title 
of Nasir-ud-din Khnsrav Shah and distributed honours and 
rewards among his relatiACs and tribesmen, who hiid helped him 
in the accomplishment of his design. He squandered away the 
wealth of the State in trying to conciliate those nt>bles who had 
been forced to acquiesce in his usurj)ati()n. He inaugurated a 
veritable reign of terror by massacring the frumds and personal 
attendants of the late Sultan and by putting the members of his 
family to disgrace. According to Barni, Yahiya bin Ahmad Sarhindi 
and Ibn Ihitutah, Khusrav favoured the Hindus, and his brief 
regime of four months and a few’ days was marked by the ascend* 
ancy of the Hindus. Whatever it might have been, the condiK.t, 
of Khusrav was enough to olfend the ‘Alai nobles, who soon found 
a leader in Ghazi Malik, the faithful Warden of the Marches. 
Marching from Dipalpur, (Biazi Malik, with tlu* support of all the 
nobles except ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, the governor of Multan, who bore 
a personal grudge against him, defeated Khusrav at Delhi on the 
5th September, 1320. Klmsrav w'as beheaded and bis followers 
were either killed or routed. Though master of the situation, 
Ghazi Malik did not occupy the throne at once, liather, he at first 
made “a decent profession of reluctance”. But as no male descend- 
ant of ‘Ala-ud-din w’as living, the nobles persuaded liira to accept 
the throne in September, 1320, under the title of Ghiyas-ud-din 
Tughluq. It is significant to note that the Muslim nobles, with- 
out manifesting any jealousy \owards Gha'zi Malik, who had bi'cn 
equal to them in rank, now welcomed him to the throne of Delhi. 



CHAPTER IV 


TITK ITOIISE OF TFGTILUQ AND THE BEGINNING OF DISRUPTION 
I. Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq 

The dynasty of Ghazi Malik may be regarded as an indigenous 
one. His father came to Hindustan in the time of Balban and 
married a Jat girl of the Punjab. From a humble position, Ghazi 
Malik gradually rose to the highest position in the emj)ire by 
dint of his merit. We have already noted how ably he guarded 
the frontiers of the Delhi Empire against Mongol invasions till 
Providence placed him on the throne at an advanced age. 

The choice of Ghazi Malik as the ruler of Delhi by the nobles 
was amply justified. The situation on his accession was one of 
difficulty, as the authority of the Delhi Sultanate had ceased to 
command obedience in its outlying provinces, and its administrative 
system had disintegrated during the period of confusion following 
the death of ‘Ala-ud-din. But he proved himself equal to the 
occasion. Unlike his predecessors, he possessed strength of char- 
acter, largely due to his early training in the school of adversity. 
A devout and god-fearing man, he had a mild and liberal disposition. 
He “made his court more austere than it had ever been except 
probably in the time of Balban”. He acted with moderation and 
wisdom. Amir Khusrav thus praises him : 

“He never did anything that was not replete with wisdom and 
sense. 

He might be said to wear a hundred doctors’ hoods under his 
crown.” 

Soon after his accession, Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq set himself to 
the task of restoring administrative order by removing the abuses 
of the preceding regime. The extravagances of Mubarak and 
Khusrav had brought the finances of the State to a deplorable 
condition. Ghiyas-ud-din therefore ordered a strict enquiry to 
be made into all claims and jdglrs. Unlawful grants were confis- 
cated to the State. The little unpopularity that he incurred by 
this measure was soon removed by his wise liberality and beneficent 
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measures for the welfare of his subjects. He appointed upright 
governors in the provinces, and considerably lightened the burden 
of revenue by limiting the dues of the State to one-tenth or one- 
eleventh of the gross produce and providing against official rapacity 
and extortion. Agriculture, the main industry of the people in 
this land, received special encouragement. Canals were excavated 
to irrigate the fields, gardens were planted and forts were built 
to provide shelter for Iiusbandnien against brigands. But some of 
the regulations of the Sultan were not marked by the same spirit 
of benevolence. We know from Barni that certain sections of 
the people were to “be taxed so that thej" might not be blinded 
with wealth, and so become discontented and rebellious; nor, on 
the other hand, be so reduced to poverty and destitution As to 
be unable to pursue their husbandry”. 

Reforms were introduced in other braru'hes of administration, 
like justice and police, so that order and security prevailed in the 
country. The Sultan devised a system of poor-reliei and ])atroni8e(l 
religious institutions and literary men; Amir Khusrav, his poet 
laureate, received from the State a j)ension of one thousand tankas 
per mensem. The postal sj'stem of the country was reorganised 
to facilitate communications and the military department v as made 
efficient and orderly. 

Ghiyas-ud-din was not unmindful of asserting the authority of 
the Sultanate over its different provinces. He pursued the Khaljl 
policy of military domination and imperialism, a reaction against 
which began in fact with the failure of his successor, Muhammad 
bin Tughluq. This is striking!}^ illustrated by what he did in the 
Deccan and Bengal. 

In the Deccan the Kakatiya ruler Brataparudradeva IT of 
Warangal, who had increased his power during the period of dis- 
order following the death of ‘Ala-ud-din, refused to pay the stipu- 
lated tribute to the Delhi Government, So Ghiyas-ud-din sent, 
in the second year of his reign, an expedition against Warangal 
under his eldest son and heir-apparent, Fakhr-ud-din Muhammad 
Jauna Khan. The invaders besieged the mud fort of Warangal, 
which was, however, defended by the Hindus with strong determin- 
ation and courage. Ow ing to intrigues^ and the outbreak of pestilence 

1 According to Barni and Yahiya bin Ahmad, who have been followed by 
later MnialiTn writers like Nizam-ud-din Ahmad, BadaunI and Forishta, these 
intrigues were due to some traitors in the army. But Ibn Batutah (Vol. Ill 
pp. 208-10) writes that the Crown Prince Jauna, who intended to seize the 
throne, was responsible for these. Thomas {Chronicles^ etc., p. 108) and 
Sir Wolseley Haig {J.R.A.S., 1922, pp. 231-7) accept the opinion of Ibn 
Batiitah, but Dr. Ishwari Prasad {History of Qaraunah Turks, pp. 30-2) has 
pointed out the unsoimdness of the latter view. 
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in the army, Prince Jauna had to return to Delhi without effecting 
anything. But again, four months after Jaiina’s return to Delhi, 
the Sultan sent a second expedition against Warangal under the 
same prince. The second attempt met with success. After a 
desperate fight the Kakatiya ruler surrendered, with his family 
and nobles, to the enemy. Prince Jauna sent him to Delhi and 
subjugated the whole country of the Kakatiyas, Warangal being 
renamed as Sultanpur. The Kakatiya kingdom, though not 
formally annexed by the Delhi Sultan, soon lost its former power 
and glory. 

A civil war in Bengal among the sons of Shams-ud-din Firuz 
Shah, who died in a.d. 1318, led Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq to inter- 
vene- in the affairs of that province. Among the five sons of Shams- 
ud-din Firuz Shall, Ghiyas-ud-din Bahadur, who had ruled inde- 
pendently in Eastern Bengal with Sonargaon as his capital since 
1310, Shihab-ud-din BughraShah, who had succeeded his father on 
the throne of Bengal vith his capital at Lakbnauti, and Nasir-ud- 
din, contested for supremacy in Bengal. In 1319 Ghiyas-ud-din 
Bahadur defeated Shihrib-ud-din Bughra Shah and seized the 
throne of Bengal, which was also coveted by Nasir-ud-din, who 
thereupon appealed to the Delhi Sultan for help. The Sultan 
availed himself of this opportunity to bring under his effective 
control the distant province of Bengal, the allegiance of which 
to the Delhi Sultanate was always loose. He marched towards 
Lakhnauti in a.d. 1324, captured Ghiyas-ud-din Bahadur, who was 
sent as a prisoner to Delhi, and placed Nasir-ud-din on the throne 
of Western Bengal as a vassal ruler. Eastern Bengal was also 
made a province of the Delhi Sultanate. On his way back to Delhi, 
Ghiyas-ud-din reduced to submission the Raja of Tirhut, which 
became henceforth a fief of the Delhi Sultanate. 

But the days of Ghiyas-ud-din were numbered. On returning 
from Bengal he died in February -March, 1325, from the collapse 
of a wooden structure which his son, Jauna, had built at Afghan- 
pur, at a distance of five or six miles from Tughluqabad, the 
fortress-city founded by Ghiyas-ud-din near Delhi. He was interred 
in the tomb which he had built for himself at Tughluqabad. There 
are two accounts about the Sultan’s death. Bami attributes the 
collapse of the structure to a crash caused by lightning striking it ; and 
Yayiha bin Ahmad Sarhindi also writes that the structure gave way 
“ by divine preordination ”, But according to Ibn Batutah, the death 
of the Sultan was due to a premeditated conspiracy of his son, vho 
got the pavilion so constructed by the royal architect (Mir 'Imdrd), 
Ahmad, son of Ayaz, that it would collapse on being touched by 
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elephants. Some later MTiterslike Abiil Fazl, Niz5m-iid-din Ahinnd 
and Badauni suspect such a cons})iracy, and most of the modern 
writers consider the evidence of Jbn Batutahs statement to be 
conclusive, as his informant, Shaikh Bukn-ud-din, was in the pavilion 
on the occasion of the Sultan’s tragic death. Barni’s account is 
evidently partial, and his reticence is due to his desire not to dis- 
please Firuz Tughluq, who had a great regard for daima and 
during whose reign lie wrote his w’ork. 


2. Muhammad bin Tughluq 

Prince Jauna declared himself as the Sultan three days after 
his father’s death in February-March, 1325, under the title of 
Muhammad bin Tughluq. Forty days later he ]»rocec(led to Delhi 
and ascended the throne witliout any opposition in the old j)alace of 
the Sultans, amidst a profuse display of pageantry. Like ‘Ala-ud- 
din, he lavishly distributed gold and silver coins among the 
populace and titles among the nobles. 

For studying the history of Muhammad bin Tughliuj's reign w'e 
have besides the admirable history of a contemporary ofliciaJ, Zia-ud- 
din Barni, who wTote his work in the time of the Sultan’s successor, 
Firuz Sliilh, several other Persian works of his near contempor- 
aries like the Ta'rikh-i-Firiiz Shdhi by Shams-i-Siraj Afif, the 
FatuMi-i- Firuz Shdhi, an autobiographical memoir of Sultan 
Firuz Shah, the Munshdt-i-Mdhru of ‘Ain-ul-Mulk Multani, the 
Tughluqndinah of Amir Khusrav, and the T(i rlkh-i-Mubdrak 
Shdhi of Yahiya bin Ahmad Sarhindi, a comparatively late work, 
which contains much supplementary information. Ihe w'ork of 
the African traveller, I bn Batutah, is also of great imi)ortancc for 
the history of this period. He came to India in September, a.d. 1333, 
and was hospitably received by the Delhi Sultan, who appointed 
him Chief Qazi of Delhi, which office he continued to hold till he 
was sent as the Sultan’s ambassador to China in July, a.d. 1342. 
His account bears on the whole the stamp of irnj^artiality and is 
remarkable for profuseness of details. The coins of Muhammad bin 
Tughluq are also of informative value. 

Muhammad bin Tughluq is i ndeed an extramdinary j jersonality, 
and to ^etermme Eis^ace in histor}^ is^ difficult tas^ Was he 
a genius or a lunatic? An idealist or a visionary?”^ bloodthirsty 
tyrant or a benevolent king? A heretic or a devout Mussalman? 
/^here is no doubt that he was one of the most learned and accomp- 
lished scholars of his time, for which he has been duly praised by 
Bami and others. End owed wi^ a keen intellect, a wonde rful. 
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memory and a brilliant capacity of assimil^in^g^knowledge, he was 
»>^roficient in difl'erent branches of learning like logic, philosophy, 
mathematics, astronomy and the physical sciences. A perfect 
master of composition and style, he M^as a brilliant calligraphist. 
He had a vast knowledge of Persian poetry and quoted Persian 
verses in his letters. The science of medicine was not unknown to 
him. He was also well skilled in dialectics, and scholar thought 
twice before opening any discussion with him on a subject in 
which he was w'ell versed. An experienced general, he won many 
victoricj^ and lo st h nv (campaign s. 

In his j)rivate life the Sultan was free from the prevailing vices 
of the age, and his liabits were simple. Possessed of remarkable 
humihty and generosity, he was lavish in distributing gifts and 
presents. Ibn Batutah, wdio bar. characterised him ^ ^~~Ehe mos t 
hu mble of men and one who is most inclined towards ooingwhat is 
writes that “the most^ prominent oT his qualiti^ 
is generosit y Writers like Barni, Yahiya bin Ahmad Sarhindi, and, 
on their authority, Badauni, Nizam-ud-din Ahmad, and Fcrishta, 
have wrongly charged tfie Sultan with irreligiousness and the 
slaughter of jhous and learned nicn, scribes and soldiers. Ibn Ihitutah 
asserts that “he follow's the julnciples of religion with devoutness 
and performs the prayers liim.sc'lf and punishes thof^ who neglect 
them”. This is corroborated by two other contemporary writers, 
Shihab-ud-din Ahmad and Badr-i-Phach, and even Ferishta has to 
admit it, Muhammad bin Tugliluq’s chief offence w as that, probably 
inspired by the exanqde of the Khaljis, “he ignored the canon lawi^ 
as expounded by learned Dcxhors and based his political conduct 
on his own cxperien(*e of the world. 

But the Sultan lacked practical judgment and common sense, 
and, rather obsess^ withjliis theoretic^ kiyowle^e, iudul^ed jn 
lofty theories and visionary^j^ojects. His schemes, thou gh s ound 
in theory, and sometimes sho^il^ Jlashes of politicaiinsight, 
proved be impracti cable in actual oper‘Stton7~and’”uTlimateiy 
'brought disaster on his kingdom. Thm_waa ^due^to certaiiTgrave 
’ffefeots JnJ[ns_characfer. Hasty and hot-tempered, he roust Ha ve^ 
his"'o^ way and ^whuld brook_jiQoQppo8i^mr^^ ^wing sense 
of the failure of his policy made him~"cBarge the people with 
perversity and enhanced his severity. Foiled in his aims, the Sultan 
lost the equi libr ium .of his mind. “ Embarrassmej; ^ follow ed 
embarrassment, and confusion became worse confound ed.*’ In 
course of a talk with Bami, he exclaimed: “I visit them (the 
people) with chastisement upon the suspicion or presumption of 
their rebellious and treacherous designs, and I punish the most 
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trifling act of contumacy with death. This I will do until I die, 
or until the people act honestly, and give up rebellion and con- 
tumacy. I have no such wazlr as will make rules to obviate my 
shedding blood. 1 punish the j)eople because they have all at once 
become my enemies and opponents. I have dispensed great wealth 
among them, but they have not become friendly and loyal.” 

These measures of the Sultan, as com])ared with his brighter 
qualities, have led some later writers to describe him as “a mixture 
Pi-OPIlQSiiSS' ’• others again have ])oint.cd out that he was 

not reall}^ an “amazing conq^ound ol' contradictions” and that the 
charges of “blood-thirstiness and madness” were wrongly brought 
jagainst him by the mcmibers of tlie clerical j)arty, who alw^ays 
Jthw'arted him in his policy. The Sultan’s defects might have been 
exaggerated, but it (iannot be denieKl that he was devoid of the 
^een insight of a statesman and thus could not adapt his policy 
to the sentiments of the peojde. llis ilaring innovations were not 
welcome, as these entailed great hardships, lie was, in short, 
a poor judge of human nature, who talk'd to realise that adininistra- 
^tive reforms, how'ever beneticial these ma}' be, (;aiinoi be easily 
imposed on the i)eople against tlu'ir w ill and that repression gener- 
ally breeds discontent if the vital int erests of the ]>eoj»le are aflected. 
Thus, as Mr. IStanley Lane- Poole observes, “ with the best int entions, 
excellent ideas, but no balance or patience, no sense oi })roportion, 
Muhammad Tuglilak (.s-ic) was a transcendent failure”. 

Like Philip II ol Spain, Muhammad bin Tughluq set liimself 
assiduously to looking into the details ol administration Irom the 
beginning of his reign. He first orden^d the compilation of a 
register of the land revenue on the model of the register already 
kept, and the revenue department then w’orked smoothly. But 
soon he tried an ill-advised financial experiment in the Doab, the 
rich and fertile plain between the Ganges and the Jumna. He 
enhanced the rate of taxation and revived and created some 
additional abwdbs (cesses). It is not possible to determine aec;ur- 
ately the actual amount of additional assessment, owing to dis- 
crepancies and vagueness in the accounts of contemporary and 
later Muslim writers.^ Some modem wTiters^ Riiggest that, t ha 
enhancement was not “funda Ti ^ ftn ia. lly ---£x: ce a § L Y - P _^^!5^-.ji j 
exceed the ma_xii^tUi 3 _of 50 per cent that it ha d reac h edunder 


iBarni {Ta'rikh-i-Firuz Shdhl, Biblioth. Ind., p. 473) writes ten or twe^y 
times more, which is wrongly translated by Elliot (Vol. Ill, 182-3) *8 
10 or 6 p.c. According to TaWlkh-i-Muhdrak Shdhl (p. 103), the incr^^t 
was twentyfold and to this was added ghari (house-tax) and CMuroM 
(pasture tax). BadaunI (Ranking, Vol. I, p. 306) writes that the taxes were 


doubled. 
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VAla-nd>din. They also hold that the Sultan’s object in levying 
extra taxes on the people of the Doab was not '“intended to be 
both a punitive measure (against the refractory inhabitants of 
the Doab) and a means of replenishing the treasury”, as Badauni 
and, in modern times, Sir Wolseley Haig have suggested, but to 
“increase his military resources and to organise the administration 
on an efficient basis”. Whatever it might have been, there is no 
doubt that the measure entailed great miseries _onL.J;iie-pepple^f 
the Doab, who had already been feeling the burdeii-of heav.V'.taxa- 
tion since the time of the Khaljis* especially because it w;as intro- 
ducecT^i a very inopportune moment when a terrible famine 
visited the land, The State did not relax its demands in view of 
the famine^ but its officers exacted taxes with rigour ; arid^ it also 
took no immediate steps to mitigate the hardships of J^^he toilin g 
peasantry. The Sultan’s relief measures, like advancing loans to 
the agriculturists, sinking wells andT “ bringing the uncuhbiva^d 
lands uiiSer the plough by means of direct state management and 
financial support”, came too late. Agricffiture sujfere^jterribly 
and the impoverished peasantry of the Doab left i^ir._Jipl(hi^s 
and shifted to othg_;^ac^7 In great fury, the ^Itan adopted 
severe reprisals to bring back the reluctant r 3 ^(Ots to their work, 
which produced disastrous consequences for jtlieH} 0 U 8 e ofTughluq. 

iJ^fehammad bin Tughluq’s decision to transfer the capital in 1327^ 
mom Delhi to Devagiri, renamed by him Daulatabad, was another 
ill-calculated step, which ultimately ctaiised .ioimense suffering to 
the people. This project of the Sultan vas not, as some modern 
writers have suggested, a wild e^jeriment tried with the^pbject 
of wreaking vengeance on the people of Delhi, but the idfiaJaehind 
it was originally sound. The new capital occupied a central and 
strategic ^tuatlqii. ~The kingdom then embrace3*~wi£Einlts sphere 
,the Doab, the plainapf the Punjab and Lahore with the territories 
extending from the Indus to the coast of Gjijarat in the north, 
the whole province of Bengal in the east, the kingdoms of Malwa, 

^ Mahoba, Ujjain and Dhar in the central region, and ^e Deccan, 
which had been recently added to it. Such a kingdom demand ed 
clos^^tentiqn frorn th^^^ultan. Bami writes: “Tl^ ^place j ^eld a . 
centi^situa^on ; Delhi, Gujarat, Lakhnauti, Satgaon, Sonargaon, 
TeTaiig,”lSa‘bar, Dorasamudra, and Kampila were about equidistant 
from thence, there being but a slight difference in the distances.” 
Further, the new capital was safe .Jro m Mong ol inva sions, which 

^ This date has been established by Dr. Ishv^ari Prasad (History of the 
Qarai&tah !]^rlcs, pp. 82-3) on a comparison of contemporary accounts and 
study of coins. 
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consta ntly thr eaj^ned tho ojd__pja£‘. The Sultan also did his best 
to make the new capita] a suitable abode for his officers, and tho 
people, by providing it with b^itiful buildings, tlie splendour 
of which has been described by ibn Batutah, ‘Abdul Hamid 
Lahori, the court historian of Slulh Jahrm's reign, and tlie Eiiroj)ean 
travellers of the seventeenth century. All facilities vere })rovided 
for the intending immigrants. A spacious road was constructed 
for their convenience, shady trees being” planted" on both sides of 
it and a regular post being established between T)elhi and Daiilat- 
abad. Even Barni writes that the Sultan “was bounteous in his 
liberality and favours to the emigrants, both on their journey and 
on their arrival”. In all this, the Sultan act^ed reasonably. — 

But when the people of Delhi, out of sentiment, demurred at 
leaving their ovm homes vliidh. were associated with meiiKiries of 
the past, the Sultan’s harsh temper got the better of his good 
sense, and he ordered all the people of Delhi to proceed cn masse 
to Daulatabad wifirthcir bi'longings. We need not believe in tlie 
unwaffitnf'ed statement of Ibn Batutah that a blind man was 
dragged from Delhi to Daulatabad and that a bed -ridden v'rijiple was 
projected there by a_ballista. Nor should ue literally acci'jit the 
hyperbolic statement of Barni that “not a cat or a dog was lelt 
f'among the buildings of the city (of Delhi), in its palaces or in its 
suburbs”. Such forms of expression uere common among the 
medieval writers of India. Comiilete destruction or evacuation of 
the city is unthinkable. But the sufferings of the peojde of D^ii 
wererAjnddubTedTj'~~conaiderable in a long journey ot 7 (K) miles. 
J^orn out with fatigue, many of them died on the way, aiicl many 
who reached Daulatabad followed suit in utter ties pair and agony 
like exiles in a strangej^. Such vvctc the disastrous results of 
the Suitings miscalculated plan. “Daulatab^l,” remarks Mr. 
Stanley Lane-Pool^" apCIy7~‘^was _a monument o^ misdirected 
energy.” 

"The Sultan, having at last recognised the folly and iniquity of 
/his policy, reshifted the court to Delhi and ordered a return march 
of the people. But very few survived to return, and Delhi had 
lost its former prosperity and grandeuj> which could not be restored 
until long after, though the Sultan brought learned men and 
gentlemen, tradesmen and landown^s, into the city (of Delhi) 
from certain towns in his territory, and made them reside there , 
Ibn Batutah found Delhi in a.d. 1334 deserted in some places and 
bearmg the marks of ruin. 

Muhammad bin Tughluq tried important monetary experiments. 
^Edward Thomas has described him as “a Pri nce of MoneyeT s” 
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and writes that “one of the earliest acts of his reign was to remodel 
the coinage, to readjust its divisions to the altered values of the 
precious metals, and to originate new and more exact representa- 
tives of the subordinate circulation A new gold piece, called the 
^Dindr by Ibn Batfitah, w^eighing 200 grains, was issued by him. 
He also revived the Aduli, equivalent in weight to 140 grains of 
silver, in place of the old gold and silver coins weighing 175 grains. 
This change was probably due to a “faU injbhe relative value of 
gold to sHver, tlie imperial treasury hav^g been'feplenislmdnoy 
large q'uantitaes of The former metal as a result of the campaigns 
of t he J)eccan 

But the most daring of his experiments was the issue of a token 
currency in copper coins between a.d. 1329 and 1330 for which 
there had been examples before him in China and J?ersia. Tow ards 
the close of the thirteenth century, KubTaTTvhan. the Mongol 
Emperor of China, introduced a j)aper currency in China, and Gai 
Khatu, the ruler of Persia, tried it in a.d. 1294. Muhammad bin 
Tughluq also issued a decree proclaiming that in all transactions 
copper tokens ^iould._pa»8. as legal tender like gold and silven coins. 
The motives of the Sultan behind 'this m^casure w ere to replenish 
his exhausted exchequer and find increased resources ^r his 
plans of conqiie^- and administration. So he cannot bejmeused 
of any device or desiga fo'^e&aud the peqpje^ ~ 

This “carefully organiseiiJUeaAure”, how^ever, failed, owing chiefly 
to tyra_causes. Firstly, it was far in advance of the time and the 
people could not grasp its real significance. Secondly, the Sultan 
did not make the issue of the copper coins a monopo ly of the 
State, and failed to take proper precautions against fo rger y. As 
Thomas writes, “there was no special machinery to mark the 
difference of the fabric of the Royal Mint and the handfwork~of 
the moderately skilled artisan. Unlike the precautions taken to 
prevent the imitation of Chinese ])aper notes, there was positively 
no check upon the authenticity of the copper tokens, and no limit 
to the powder of production of the mas^ at large”. The result 
was that large numbers of counterfeit coins obtained circulation^ 
We are told by Barni that “the promulgation of this eiickhiirned 
the house of every Hindu iqto a mink and the^indus of the various 
provinces coined krores ancTlacs ofj?o pper c oins.- With these they 
paid their tribute, and wdth these they piirchased horses, arms 
and fine things of all kinds. The rais, the village headmen and land- 
owners, ^ew rich and strong upon these copper coins, but the 
State was impoverished. ... In those places where fear of the 
Sultan’s edict prevailed, the gold tanka rose to be worth a hundred 
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of (the copper) t^kds. Every goldsmith struck copj)er coins in 
his own workshop, and the treasury was filled vith these copper 
coins. So low did they fall that they^were not valued more than 
pebbles or potsheyds. The old coin, from its great scarcjly, rose 
four-fold and five-fold in vajiie”. Trade and industries vere in 
consequence severely affected, and confusion reigned supreme. The 
Sultan recognised bis error and repealed his <'dict about fouF years 
after the introduction of the currency. Ib' paid lor evi'ry copper min 
brought to the treasury at its face value in gold and silver coins, and 
the public funds were thus sacrificed uithoui an}' corresponding 
benefit to the State. So many coyiper coins Aver(‘ brought t-o Delhi 
that heaps of them were accumulated at Tughluqabad, nhicli could 
be seen a century later in the reign of Mubarak Shah II. 

The Delhi Sultanate uas jiot absolutely free from external dang('r 
during this reign. In a.d. i32S-132!) the ("haghritai chief, Tar- 
mashirin Khan, of Transoxiana iinaded India. He ravaged the 
plains of the Punjab and feiiched the outskirts of Delhi. The 
change of the cayiital frpm Delhi, and probabl}' tin* weak debuice 
of the north-west frontier by the Ikfhi ruleia^ gave him ilui oyipor- 
tunity for this ambitious design. According to ^'ahiya bin Ahmad 
and Badauni, Muliainmad bin Tughliu] defeated him and drove him 
out of the country, while "Ferishta WTites that the Sultiin jiought 
him off by paying large jircsent-s in gold and j(n\els, wliich he 
describes “as the price of the kingdom ". Be that as it may, “the 
invasion was no more than a- raklj and Tarmashirin (%ap])eared. 
as suddenly as he had coine”. 

Like ‘Ala-ud:(Im,_Muhafnmad bin 1’ughluq cherished (‘xtravagajit 
visions of universal conqiiest. Encouraged by some Khurasanl 
noble.^’^(riTa(r'coine to the Sultan’s court, being temjited by his 
lavish generosity, and had their siffish motives to ser\(', the latter 
formed, during the early years of his reign, the ambitious design 
of conquering Khurasan and Irak and mobilised a^iuge army lor 
this purpose. Barni writes that 370,000 men were e.nrolhid in IFle 
Diwdn4-'arz or muster-master’s office and were j>aid by the 8tate 
for one full year. It is indeed true that Khuyasan^was then in a 
state of disorder under its profligate monarch Abiy Said, which 
might be taken advantage of by any external enemy. But its 
conquest was ccftaiylyyiyiniposHible t ask on the part of the Sultan 
oO)elhi, whose authority could hardly be regarded as beihg'effiB- 
hshed on a secure basis Abrpughout his owm_kin^^^^^ especially 
in the Peccan. "^here were also geographical and transport diffi- 
culties ofno insi gnifi cant nature. To mobilise a large army through 
the passes of theHThdukush or the HimS/layas. aind an'ange for its 
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provisions in distant lands, were tasks of giga ntic magn itude. 
It is also worth}^ of consideration how far it was possible foFthe 
Delhi soldiers, who had so long gained successes against the weak 
/and divided Indian powers, to measure their strength successfully 
» with the hardy hordes of Central Asia. Further, Tarmashirin Khan 
the Chagliatai chief, and the Sultan of Egypt, both of whom coveted 
the eastern and western frontiers of the distracted Persian Empire, 
were insincere allies of the Delhi Sultan, more determined to serve 
their own interests than help him in his projected invasion. Thus 
the Delhi Sultan’s “scheme was impolitic in_the high est^d^ree ” 
from every point of view. ~Tt had to be abandoned, probably for 
lack of nmney. Jkirni vTites: “The coveted countries were not 
acquired_^ ^ . and his treasure, v hich is the Jrue sour(^.^f politi^l 
power, was^^fijQ^nded.” 

Muhammad bin Tughluq never ent^tained the fantastic idea of 
conquering Til^t and China. Rut Rarnl, a contemporary officer, 
and Ibii Batiitah clearly refer to his design of “capturing the 
mountain of Kara-jal . . . which lies between the territories of 
Hind (India) and those of China”. Evidently the expedition was 
directed against some refractory^ tribes in the Kumaun-Garhwal 
region with the object of bringings them under the controTof the 
Delhi Sultan. A large army was sent from Delhi in the year a.d. 
1337-1338 under the command of an able gei^eral. 

But after an initial success, the Delhi troops suffered terribly 
owing to geographical difficulties, setting in of the rains, and lack 
of provisions. Only a few of them (ten according to Barni, three 
according to I bn Batutah) survived to relate the story of the tragic 
fate of the expedition. Its immediate objective was, however, 
gained, as the hillmen came to terms and agreed to pay tribute 
t/O the Delhi Sultan. 

But the cumulat^e effe ct of all the fantastic projects of 
Muhammad bin Tughlu^ proved disastrous for him. They caused 
immense miseries to th e peop le olTiis^Jing^m, who were afflicted 
at the same time by the ravages of famine, and final^ exhausted 
them patience. Popular disco ntent found ^ression in open re volts 
against the Sultan s au thority , and his whole reign was distracted 
by rgpeafed' rlffieindns,'^^^ increased the severity of his temper, 
undermined his prestige and authority, and accelerated the dis- 
memberment of his vast empire. 

The two early rebellions were put down with comparative ease, 
and the insurgents were given exem,plaj :y punishio ents. Baha-ud-din 
Gurshasp, sister’s son to Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq and so first cousin to 
Muhammad bin Tughluq, who held the fief ofSagar, situated about 
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ten miies north of Sliorapur in the Deccan, refused to recognise tlie 
Sultim s authority and rebelled against him in a.d. 132(i or 1327. 
But he M’ns captured by the imperialists, and sent to Delhi. He 
was flayed alive there, his dead body was parad(‘d round the 
city, and his execution was proclaimed by way of warning to 
others: ‘'Thus shall all traitors to their king perish.” A more 
serious rebellion, vhich broke out in the next year, was that 
of Bahram Aiba, surnamed Kishlu Khan, who held the tiefs of 
Uch, Sind and Multan. Muhammad bin Tnghluq, who was then at 
Devagiri, marched to Multan by way of Delhi and inflicted a 
crushing defeat on the rebel in a fight in the plain of Abuhar.* 
The Sultan was inclined to order a general massacre of the inhabit- 
ants of Multan, but was restrained from doing so by the saint 
Rukn-ud-din. Bahram was captured and beheaded and his head 
w'as hung up in the gate of the city of Multan by way of warning 
to persons of rebellious disposition. 

But the suppression of these two rebelH ons did jiot in any way 
strengtl^ the Sultan’s position. Rather, from a.i>. 1335, his 
fortunes began to^waaie aiidMiis authority to be (^)enly didied by 
Hindu chiefs and Muslim governors of provinces, who were even 
emboldened to assert their independence. Taking advantage of the 
Sultan’s engagements in Northern In^a, Jalal-ud-din Ahsan Shah, 
governor of Ma'bar, proclaimed himself independent in a.u. 13352 
and struck coins in his own name. The Sultan marched in ])eraon 
against him, but on reaching Warangtd,^was forced by an outbreak 
of cholera in his camp to retreat to Daulatabad. Thus came into 
existence the independent Muslim kingdom of M^ura, which 
existed till a.d. 1377-1378, whentt fell'Kefofe the rising State of 
Vijayanagar. This kingdom of^ayanagar was founded according 
to tradition in a.d. 1330. 

In the north, Fakhr-ud-din Mubarak Shah, governor of the 
province of Bengal, the loyalty of which to the Delhi Sultanate 
had been always dubious, soon threw off his allegiance to it in 
A.D. 1338 and struck coins in his own name. The Sultan of Delhi, 
then preoccupied with other troubles, could do nothing to subdue 
him, and Bengal thus became an independent province. Reunions 
followed in quick s uccession al so in other parts of the Empire, 
the most formidable'onrbemg' that of ‘Ain-ul-mulk7Hie'‘ governor 
of Oudh^ Zafarabad. in a.d. 1340^1. All these were indeed 

1 Now small town situated in Fazalkah tahsU, Firozepore district, on 
the South Punjab Railway. For topographical details ride Major Raverty’s 
article on The Mihrdn of Sind and Us Tributaries, m J.A.S.li., 1892, Vol. I. 

® This date has been established by Dr. E.«Hultzsch on numismatic evidence. 
Vide his article on The Coinage of the Sultans of M<ulura, in J.Ii.A.S , 1909. 
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put down by the end of the year a.d. 1342, but th^y badly 
affected the resources of the Stafe^ exhausted the energy of the 
Sultan and dam^^cT his spirits. 

In this extremely embarrassing situation, the Sultan sought 
pontifical recognition to strengthen his waning authori ty by 
obtaining a patent from the ‘Abbasid Khalifah of E gypt. The 
desired patent came ind Muhairrmad Hn TughluqcausedTns name 
to be replaced by that of the Khalifah on the Kh utba an d _the 
coins, iiut his object was not fulfilled. The loyalty and con- 
fidence of his j)eople had been too rudely shaken to be restored 
l)y the force of the Khalifah’s patent. In fact, no one had questioned 
the Sultan’s title to thejiirone ; but it was his policy and measures 
which were not to the liking of his subjects, - 

Additional difficulties were staring him in the face from different 
quarter in all their grimness. In the Deccan, ru lers like the 
Kakatiya prince, Krishna Nayaka, son of Prataparudradeva 11, 
Harihar'a 1 of Vijayanagar, the Hoysala king Vira Ballala IV, son of 
Ballala 111, and Prolaya Verna, the Reddi chief of Kondavid, 
organised jx confederacy against his domina^tion in a.d. 1344 and 
succeeded in bringing Warangal, Dorasamudra, and the country along 
the Coromandel Coast, out of his grasj). The Sultffii’s persecution 
of the ''CenturioTh^'’ {amirdn-i-sadxih) aggravated his troubles 
and “insurrection followed upon insurrection”. The foreign Amirs 
revolted in Devagiri and the foundation of the Bahmani kingdom 
was laid by Abul Miimffar ‘Ala-ud-din Bahman Shah, early in 
August, 1347. When the Sultan proceeded to quell ar digthrbance 
in one part, lin other broke out in a different quarter. While thus 
occupied in chasing the rebels in Sind, he was attacked with I^er 
near Tattah and died on 20th March, a.d. 1351. “And so,” remarks 
Badauni, “the king was freed fro m his peo ple and they from their 
king.” ^In fact, the whole reign of Muhammad bin Tughluq 
dragged on through baffled aims to a patheti c end, marked by the 
dismemberment of his vast empire of twenty-tlyree provinces. 
There can be no doubt that the Sultan himself w’as largely respons- 
ible for this tragedy. Endowed_wi th extrao r dinary intelle(;t and 
industry, he layke^tlm^siwitmr^iu^^ of a cqn^ructive stat^- 
majj^andThis jffiadvised measures an d^sT ern pohey, erdormTln 
"^disregard of popular w HITs^^lIieUoom onns~empir^ 


3. Firuz Shah, Son of Rajab 

The sudden death of Muhammad bin Tughluq near Tattah threw 
his leaderless army, already embarrassed by the presence of women 
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and children in the camp, into i^reat confusion and disorder. For 
two days it was harassed and jJiindered by the rebels of Sind 
and the Mongol mercenaries, who had been hired to help tlie Sultan's 
army against the rebel Taghi. In this extremity, the Mo})les urged 
Firilz to ascend tlie throne and save the disjarited army from dt'strue- 
tion. Firuz after some hesitation to aeeejd the crown, in \Oneh 
he was jirobably simaTe, submitted to the choice (»1 the nobles, 
and was proclaimed king, at the ag(‘ of forty-.‘jix, on the 23rd 
March, 1351. He sueceed(‘d in restoring order in the army and set 
out for Delhi with it. But liardly had he come out of Sind befori' 
Khwaja-i-Jahan, the Deputy of the late Sultan, had ])roelaimed 
at Delhi a boy as the son and luar of Muhammad bin Tughluq 
and raised him to the throne. The situation was indeed a critical 
one for Firuz, who, on reaching Multan, held consultations witli 
the nobles and the Muslim jurists. The former refused to admit 
the existence of any son of Muhammad bin Tughluq and the latter 
considered Kdiwaja-i-Jahan’s candidate disqualified on the ground 
of minority. The question was not considered from the legal point 
of view. It was irrelevant to do so, for in Muslim law sovereignty 
was not considered to be a matter of “mherited rigid". As the cause 
of the boy king w'as hopeless, Khwaja-i-Jahan soon submitted to 
Firuz, who pardoned him in consideration (d his past services 
and ordered him to go to the lief of Sainana to spend his last days 
there in retirement. But on the way he was beheaded by a follower 
of Slier Klian, the commandant of Sunam and Samfma, at the 
instigation of his master and other nobles and chiefs of the army. 
Firuz showed w^eakiiess in allowing the old oflicer, of whose 
innocence he was convinced, to fall a victim to the vengeance of the 
nobles. 

The question as to whether Firuz’s accession was regular 
or not is a disputed one. Firuz was Muhammad’s first cousin, 
the son of Ghiyas-ud-din’s younger brother Kajab by his Bha.tti 
wife, who was the daughter of Kana Mall, the chief of Abuhar. 
He 'was trained in the art of government by Ghiyas-ud-din 
Tughluq and Muhammad bin Tughluq, and the latter, according to 
the contemporary chronicler, Bami, had left a testament nominating 
him as his heir-apparent. But the authenticity of this testament 
has been questioned by Sir Wolseley Haig, who is of opinion that 
the child whom Khwaja-i-Jahan raised to the throne was not 
‘^a supposititious son" of Muhammad bin Tughluq but was an issue 
of his blood. This view is not .shared by some scholars. Whatever 
it might have been, there is no doubt that the nobles and the jurists 
selected Firuz partly on the ground of necessity. His succession. 
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according to some, “asserted once more with great force the right 
of election that had been gradually receding in the background 
without, however, denying the right of the son to rule. The case 
also emphasised fitness against merely close relationship to the 
sovereign”. 

The task before Firuz was indeed a difficult one, — that of raising 
the Delhi Sultanate from the state of decrepitude and demoralisation 
into which it had fallen since the closing years of his predecessor’s 
reign. But the new Sultan was ill-fitted for it. He was weak, 
vacillating and incapable of sustained efforts, and lacked the 
essential qualities of good generalship. He made no serious attemy)ts 
to recover the lost provinces of the Empire, and his military 
enterprises were mostly unsuccessful. In critical moments during 
his campaigns, he withdrew from them when almost on the point 
of victory, to avoid shedding the blood of his co-religionists, “His 
generalship in his two campaigns to Bengal and his eventual 
reduction of the Thatta, seems,” remarks Thomas, “to have 
been of the lowest order; and the way that he allowed himself 
to be deluded into the deserts of Cutch, or the defiles of Jajnagar, 
seems to savour of positive fatuity.” 

In the east Haji Iliyas, the independent ruler of Bengal, who 
had styled himself Sharas-ud-din Iliyas Shah, was engaged in 
extending the frontiers of his kingdom in various directions and 
“ravaged” those of the Delhi kingdom. Firuz thereupon marched 
from Delhi, at the head of 70,000 horse, in November a.d. 1353 to 
repel him. On hearing of his advance, Iliyas retreated into the 
fort of Ikdala, situated probably at a distance of ten or twelve 
miles from Pandua.^ But he was attacked there by the Delhi 
troops and defeated. Firuz, however, did not reap the full advantage 
of his hard-earned victory, because without annexing Bengal, 
which was urged by his commander, Tartar Khan, he came back 
to Dellii on 1st September, 1354, There are two different versions 
regarding the cause of his undignified retreat. According to 
Shams-i-Siraj ‘Afif, the official historian of Firuz ’s reign, the Sultan 
retreated, being moved by the shrieks and wailings of the women 
in the besieged fort. But some later vTiters have attributed it 
to his apprehension of disasters at the commencement of the rainy 
season. Whatever might have been the cause of his retreat, one 
has to agree with Thomas’ statement that “the invasion only 
resulted in the confession of weakness”. 

^ Tlie exact site of this fort has not yet been definitely fixed. For detailed 
accounts of it, vide Calcutta Review, 1874; 1874; and Tabaqdl-i- 

Ndsirl, Bib. Ind., p. 591 footnote. 
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Firiiz made another attempt to reduce Bengal to .submiHsioii in the 
course of a few years. He found a pretext for it vvlien Zafar Kiian, 
son-in-law of J'^akhr-iid-din Muharak Sliah of Eastern Beiipil, tied 
from Sonarjraon to Ids court ?’m the sea -route and eomplaincd to 
him of the highhandedness of the Bengal ruler. The death of the 
brave and able ruler, Shams-ud-din Iliyas, encouraged Firuz to 
organise an expedition against Bengal. Brushing aside all previou.s 
treaties and assurances of friendship, he marched, at the liead 
of a large army, against Sikandar Slifih, the son and successor of 
Shams-ud-din Iliyas, in a.d. 1359. (Ui Ids way he lialfed for six- 
months at Zafarabiid on the CJumti and founded in its neigh bourhoo{l 
the city of Jaunpur, in nnanory of his cousin. Fakhr-ud-din Jaiina 
(Muhammad bin Tiighluq). At theend of the rainy .season, he resumed 
his march towards Bengal. As he sent no response to the friendly 
negotiations of Sikandar Sliah, the latter, following bis father's 
example, retreated into the mud fortress of Jkdfda. Tlu* Dcdld 
troops besieged this fortre.ss, but its reduction did not j>rove to be 
child’s play. The Bengal troops bravely defended their strong- 
hold, “until the rains drew near and the floods eaitje to lielp their 
cau.se” against the be.siegers. A peace was soon concluded on 
favourable terms for Sikandar. Thus, the .second Bengal exj)edit-ion 
of the Delhi tSultan w'as as abortive as the first one. It m(*rely 
exhibited once more his weak and vacillating nature. 

On his way back to Delhi, the Sultan halted for some time at 
Jaunpur, and then marched against Jajnagar (modern On.s8a). 
The Rai of this place fled, on the approach of Die Delhi troops, 
towards Telingana, and soon tendered his sulani.ssion by sur- 
rendering some elephants and promising to send to Delhi a number 
of elephants annually as tribute. Firuz returned to Delhi, under- 
going great difficulties and privations, after an ab.sence of tw o years 
and a half. 

The redaction of the fortre.ss of Nagarkot, which though conquered 
by Muhammad bin Tiighluq in a.d. 1337 had slipped out of Delhi 
control during the closing years of the Sultan’s reign, engaged the 
attention of Firuz shortly after his return to Delhi. On reaching 
Nagarkot, he besieged the fortress there for six months, when 
its Rai submitted to him. Firuz’s Nagarkot campaign is interesting 
because of the fact that he caused 300 volumes of Sanskrit books 
on various subjects, preserved in the temple of Jwalamukhi, to be 
rendered into Persian verse under the title of Data il-i- Firuz Shdhi, 
by a court-poet named A‘azz-ud-din Khalid Khani. 

In 1361-62 Firuz resumed the task of conquering Sind, which had 
been abandoned on the death of Muhammad bin Tughluq about eleven 
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years back. He marched towards Tattah, the capital of the Jams 
of Sind, with 90,000 cavalry, many infan tr^^ 480 elephants, and 
5,000 boats. The then ruler of Sind, Jam Babaniya, decided to 
meet him and formed a battle army with 20,000 cavalry and 400,000 
infantry. The Delhi army suffered yreally, oviiig to the out- 
break of famine and an epizootic disease, which carried off about three- 
quarters of it. Intending to gather fresh reinforcements, the Sultan 
retreated to (Jnjarat . But being misled by some treacherous guides, 
he drifted away into the Rann of Cutch, and for six months nothing 
could be discovered regarding tlie fate ot his army. Additional 
troops being, however, sent from Dellii by his able minister, Klian-i- 
Jahan Maqbfd, the Sultan again attacked the Sindians in 1363 and 
forced them to sue for peace. The Sindians agreed to pay an annual 
tribute of several lacs of tankas to the Sultan and acknowdedged 
allegiance to his authority. But his expeditions to Sind, like 
his Bengal camj)aigris, revealed his lack of military ability and 
tactical skill. 

There were no Mongol inroads during the reign of Firuz. We 
are told by Yahiya that the “frontiers of the kingdom were secured 
by })lacing them under great armies and the wcll-wdshers of the 
Emperor”. 

But no attempt yvas made by Firuz to bring the Deccan under 
the control of the Delhi Sultanate. When his officers asked him 
to undertake an expedition to Daulatabad, he, as Shams-i-Siraj 
‘.\flf puts it, “looked distressed and his eyes were suffused with 
tears, and approydng their arguments, he said that ... he was 
resolved never more to make war U})on men of the Muhammadan 
faith”. 

Firuz’s policy w^as largely influenced by his religious outlook. 
He entertained great regard for the Khalifah of Egypt. For the 
first time in the history of Muslim India he styled himself as his 
deputy; during the first six years of his reign he twice received 
a patent of rulership and robes of honour from him; and on his 
coins his own name w^as associated with that of the Khalifah. 
He tried to conduct the affairs of the State according to the theo- 
cratic principles of his faith. He encouraged his subjects, belonging 
to other persuasions, “to embrace the religion” in which he him- 
self found solace, and framed regulations which deviated from the 
religious policy that had hitherto been pursued by his predecessors. 

Probably with a view to conciliating the nobles and the officials, 
Firuz revived the jdgir system, which had been abolished by ‘Ala- 
ud-din, and farmed out the whole kingdom among them besides 
granting them increased salaries and allowances. Though these 
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measures apparently strengthened the position of the new Sultan, 
they ultimately served to engender a tendency to decentralisation, 
which undermined the authority of the central government. 

But with all the above-mentioned defects, Firuz has a record 
of some benevolent measures to his credit, and his long reign of 
about thirty-seven years was a period of comparative prosperity 
and happiness for the people. He abolished many vexatious and 
unjust cesses, which had been levied upon the people during the 
previous reigns, and devised taxation according to the spirit ot 
the Quranic Law. He alJoned the imjiosition of four kinds of 
taxes sanctioned by the Quran — the khdrdj or tenth from cultivuited 
lands, the zaMt or alms, the jizya or poll-tax on the non-Muslims 
and other heretics, and the khams or oiu'-tifth of tlie spoil and of the 
produce of mines. In consultation with the canonists, lu' also 
levied an irrigation tax {sharb) at the rate of 10 per cent of the 
produce of the fields. The spoils of war were to be shared by the 
State and the soldiers, as prescribed by the Quran, the former 
getting one-fifth of the spoil and the hitter four- fifths The merchants 
were relieved from the payment of some irregular and oppressive 
octroi duties, which obstructed free (drculation of nuTchandise from 
one part of the country to another. The State oiheers were strictly 
warned against di'inandmg anything more than the prescribed dues, 
and were punished for unjust exactions. The results of these 
measures were indeed beneficial for trade and agriculture. Shams- 
i-8iraj ‘Afif, thougli a yianegyrist of the Sultan, vith whose court 
he was frequently associated, wTites with much truth that, as a 
result of these regulations, the ryo/.s grew rich and were satisfied. 

‘ ‘ Their homes were replete with grain, proyierty, horses and furniture ; 
ev^’eryone had plenty of gold and silver; no woman was without 
her ornaments and no house without good beds and divans. Wealth 
abounded and comforts were general. The State did not suffer 
from financial bankruptcy during this reign. The revenues of the 
Doab amounted to eighty lacs of tankas and those of the territories 
of Delhi to six crores and eighty-five lacs of tankas." Prices of the 
articles of common consumption also became low .^ 

The construction of a system of irrigation canals contributed 
greatly towards the improvement of agriculture. Two streams are 
mentioned by Shams-i-Siraj ‘Afif to have been excavated under 
the orders of Firuz— one from the Sutlej and the other from the 

1 The prices of articles liave been thus stated by Shurns-i-Siraj ‘Afif: 
Wheat 1 man 8 jitale Dal . . • 10 seers 1 jitals 

Barley . „ 4 „ Ghee . 1 ^eer 2^ „ 

Gram , . „ 4 „ SugHr . . „ 3^ 
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Jumna. Rut Yahiya, who, as an inhabitant of Sirhind, had a 
better knowledge of the canal system, wTites of four canals being 
constructed during this reign : {a) one from the Sutlej to the Ghaghar, 
{b) a second opened in the vicinity of the Mandavi and Sirmur 
hills, and joined by seven creeks, was extended as far as Hansi, 
and thence to Arasani, where the foundation of the fort of Hissar 
Firuza was laid, (c) the third flowing from the Ghaghar by the 
fort of Sirsuti went up to the village of Hirani-Khera, (d) and the 
fourth being excavated from the Jumna Avas extended to Firuzabad 
and then passed further beyond it. Firuz employed skilled engineers 
to superintend the canals, and especially to examine and report 
on them during the rainy season. Another beneficial step on his 
part w'as the reclamation of w^aste lands, the income accruing 
from which was spent for religious and educational purposes. 

Firuz’s building and gardening activities indirectly benefited the 
people. He had a great passion for building new cities and renaming 
old ones. He himself says: “Among the many gifts which God 
bestowed upon me, His humble servant, w'as a desire to erect 
public buildings. So 1 built many mosques and colleges and monas- 
teries, that the learned and the elders, the devout and the holy, 
might w'orship God in these edifices, and aid the kind builder witli 
their prayers.” He founded the town of Jaiinpur, Fatehabad, 
Hissar, Firuzpur near Badaun, and Firuzabad, at a distance of 
ten miles from his capital. During his Bengal campaigns, he 
renamed Ikdala '' Azad/pur'" and Bandua ''Firuzabad’’. He con- 
structed or restored a number of mosques, palaces, sardis, reser- 
voirs, hospitals, tombs, baths, monumental pillars and bridges. 
The chief architect of the State was Malik Ghazi Sahana, who 
was helped by ‘Abdul Huq. The Sultan’s interest in gardening 
led him to lay out 1,200 new^ gardens near Delhi and restore thirt}^ 
old gardens of ‘Ala-ud-din. He also removed two inscribed monoliths 
of Ai^oka to Delhi — one from a village near Khizrabad on the 
upper Jumna and the other from Meerut. 

While conforming to the principles of the Quranic law in the 
administration of justice, Firuz tried to make the judicial system 
more humane than before. We have in his own words: “In the 
reigns of fonner kings . . . many varieties of torture w^ere employed. 
Amputation of hands and feet, ears and noses; tearing out the 
eyes, pouring molten lead into the throat, crushing the bones of 
the hands and feet with mallets, burning the body with fire, driving 
iron nails into the hands, feet, and bosom, cutting the sinew^s, 
sawing men asunder ; these and many similar tortures were practised. 
The great and merciful God made me, His servant, hope and seek 
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for His iiiercy bv devoting myself to prevent the unlawful killing 
of Mussalrnans, and the inflietion of any kind of torture upon 
them or upon any men.” Some benevolent measures were also 
adopted by him for the general welfare of the peo[)]e, who, aceording 
to all contemporary writers, held him in great respect. He tried 
to solve the unem])loyment problem b\ starting an employment 
bureau, and providing employment for as many as possible after 
a thorough enquiry into each man's merit and ca])acity. He further 
established a charity bureau {Diwdu-i-Khairat), through which 
pecuniary hel[) was distributed fur the marriage of girls of needy 
Muslims, chiefly of the middle class, and for the benefit of widows 
and orphans. He founded a charitable hospital {DCtr-ul-Shafa), 
wfliere medicines and diet w'ere supplied by eftic-ient physicians at 
the cost of the State. 

Firuz did not issue absolutely new varieti('s of coins. The coins 
prevalent during his reign had already been in circulation in the 
time of Muhammad bin Tughluq. Even the ShasJujhani or six-jital 
piece, which is esjiecially attrdmted to liiin by ‘Afif, has been 
referred to by Ibn Bat Utah, But credit must be conceded to him 
for having introduced two fractions of mixed cojiper and silver 
coinage —half and quarter jitals, described as adhft (half) and bikh 
respectively. These mixed pieces facilitated the transactions of 
the common people and gave the coinage considerable metallic 
strength. But much of their utility was spoiled by fraud and 
peculation in the working of the mint. 

The army of the Htate w^as organised on a feudal basis. The 
regular soldiers of the army received grants of lands, siiflicient 
for their comfortable living, and the irregulars (ghairwajh) Avere 
paid direct from the royal treasury. Those Avho did not get their 
salaries in either of these Aiays, were supplied with transferable 
assignments on the revenue. The last method of payment jiroved 
to be a source of great abuse. The assignments were jiurchased 
in the capital by some middle-men at one-third of their value, 
and they sold them to the soldiers in the districts at one-half. 
Thus a class of people made clandestine gains, without any labour 
on their part, at the expense of the soldiers. The State army 
consisted of eighty or ninety thousand cavalry, which could be 
reinforced by the retainers of the nobles. But it is doubtful if the 
army was really efficient. Its strength must have been greatly 
undermined by the Sultan’s unwise generosity towards the soldiers. 
He passed a new regulation to the effect that wFen a soldier became 
incapable of service in the field through old age, his son, or son- 
in-law, or slave, should step into his place. The recognition of this 
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hereditary claim in military services, irrespective of any considera- 
tion of fitness, was undoubtedly a pernicious practice. 

The reign of Firuz was marked by an unprecedented rise in the 
number of slaves,^ for whom the State maintained a separate 
establishment. The fief-holders in different parts of the kingdom 
made presents of slaves to the Sultan, for which corresponding 
deductions were made from the taxes payable by them to the 
Government. Thus the institution of slavery entailed a heavy 
loss on the central exchequer.^ 

Though generally opposed to gorgeous display, Firuz, like his 
predecessors, maintained a magnificent and luxurious court, wdiich 
was, as Shams-i-Siraj ‘Afif says, especially decorated during the 
Id and Shabrdt festivals. There were also thirty-six royal estab- 
lishments, each having a separate stafi' of officers to look after its 
affairs. The expenses for the maintenance of the court and the house- 
hold establishments of the Sultan must have been considerable. 

Firuz’s minister, Khan-i-Jahan Maqbfil, exercised a potent 
influence in the affairs of the State. He wais originally a Hindu 
of Telingana but subsequently embraced Islam and had an 
official career under Muhammad bin Tughluq before he rose to this 
eminent position in the reign of Firuz. He died in a.d. 1370 and 
w^as succeeded in his office and emoluments by his son, Juna Shah, 
wdio also received his title. On the death of Zafar Ivhan, the 
governor of Gujarat, in the next year, his son, Darya Khan, succeeded 
him in his office. Later the Sultan received a severe shock from 
the death of his eldest son, Fath Klian, on the 23rd July, 1374. 
This gravely afiected both his mind and body. 

As was the case with most of the Sultans of Delhi, the last days 
of hlruz were far from peaceful. His judgment failed as he advanced 
in age, and the efficiency of the government declined. He com- 
mitted a blunder in trying to share authority with his eldest sur- 
viving son, Muhammad Khan, an incompetent youth, who gave 
himself up to pleasures instead of looking after the administration 
of the State. A civil war ensued even during the lifetime of the 
Sultan, and Muhammad Khan fled towards the Sirmur hills. Firuz 
then conferred the royal title, and the position held by Muhammad 
Khan, on his grandson, Tughluq Khan, son of the deceased Fath 
Khan, before he died on the 20th September, 1388. 

Contemporary Indian wTiters are unanimous in admiring the 
virtues of Firuz Shah. In their opinion, no king, since the 
time of Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, had been “so just and kind, so 

^ According to Shams-i-Siraj ‘Afif the number of slaves in the capital and 
the provinces rose to 180,000. Elliot, Vol. Ill, p. .S41. 
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court(‘ous and God-fearing, or such a builder” as Firuz was, Firuz 
indeed possessed excellent qualities of heart, such as affection 
and benevolence ; and his reign was marked by pc'ace and prosperity. 
But his indiscriminate generosity and concessions contributed in 
no small degree to the dismemberment of the Delhi Sultanate in 
the long run. His revival of the system also produced a 

tendency towards decentralisation to the prejudice of the integrity 
of the State, 

4. The Successors of Firuz Shah, Son of Rajab 

The immediate successor of Firuz was his grandson, Tughluq 
Shah, who assumed the title of Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq Shah II, 
He soon fell a victim to a conspiracy of some offu’ers and nobles 
on the 19th February, a.d. 1389. The nobles at Delhi then acclaimed 
his cousin, Abu Bacjr, as the Sultan. At the same turn' the parti- 
sans of Firuz’s son, Nasir-ud-din Muhammad, proclaimed him king 
at Samana on the 24th April, 13S9. Abu Baijr was forced to sur- 
render to his rivals, and was dejiosed, in December 13tK), Largely 
owing to the strain of his struggle against, various diilii'iilties, the 
health of Nasir-ud-din Muhammafl declined and he died in . January 
1394. Then came the brief reign of his son, Humayun, vho died on 
the 8th March following. The next and the la.st ruler of the Tughluq 
dynasty was Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, the youngest son of Muhammad. 
His rival, Nusrat Shah, a son of Fath Khan, the eldest son of Firuz, 
made an attempt to gain the throne at the instigation of some nobles 
but it proved futile and he was treaclierously put to death. 

All the successors of Firuz were weaklings and utterly incom- 
petent to save the Delhi Sultanate from disruption, the syraf)toms 
of which had already appeared. They were mere f)uj)f)ets in the 
hands of some unscrupulous nobles, whose selfish intrigues largely 
fomented the civil wars among the rival claimants to the throne 
of Delhi. These told heavily upon the prestige and resources of 
the State, with the result that its authority began to be defied 
almost everywhere by the Muslim governors and Hindu chiefs. 
The eunuch Malik Sarvar, who had persuaded Nasir-ud-din Mahmud 
to bestow upon him the title of Malik-ush-Sharq, or Lord of the East, 
founded the independent kingdom of Jaunpur; the Khokars 
revolted in the north ; the provinces of Gujarat, Malwa, and Khan- 
desh became independent States; Muslim principalities were 
established in Biyana and Kalpi and a Hindu principality in 
Gwalior; the chief of Mewat transferred his nominal allegiance 
from one prince to another at his own sweet will ; and the Hindus 
of the Doab were almost constantly in revolt. 
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5 . Invasion of Timur 

Such was the distracted and chaotic condition of the kingdom 
of Delhi when Amir Timur, one of the most terrible military leaders 
known to history, invaded India. Amir Timur, son of Amir Turghay, 
chief of the Gurkan branch of the Barlas Turks, was born at Kesh 
in Transoxiana in a.d. 1330. He ascended the throne of Samarqand 
in 1369 and then launched on a career of aggressive conquests 
in Pei'sia, Afghanistan and Mesopotamia. The wealth of India 
naturally excited the temptation to invade this land, for which 
the disintegratioTi of the J)elhi kingdom afforded him a suitable 
opj)ortunity. He used his championship of the faith as a j)retext 
to win the sup])ort of the nobles and warriors, who were not in 
favour of his meditated invasion of this distant land. 

Early in 1398 Pir Muhammad, a grandson of Timur, besieged 
Multan and captured it after six months. Timur left Samarqand 
in April, ]3(t8, at the head of a large army, and having crossed the 
Indus, the Jliclum and the Ravi in Se[)tember, appeared before 
Talarnba, situated about seventy miles to the north-east of Multan, 
on the 13tli October of the same year. He sacked Talarnba and 
massacred or enslaved its inhabitants. After capturing several 
])la.ce 8 on his way and massacring many of their inhabitants, he 
advanced to the outskirts of Delhi by the end of the first week of 
December, and butchered there about 100,000 adult male captives in 
cold blood. Sultan Mahmud and Mallu Iqbal endeavoured to oppose 
him there on the 17th December with a large army consisting of 
10,000 cavalry, 40,000 infantry and 120 elephants, clad in armour. 
But they were hopelessly defeated and took to their heels, Mallu 
fleeing to Baran and Mahmud to Gujarat. 

On the next day Timur entered the city of Delhi, which was 
given up to pillage and rapine for several days. Many of the 
inhabitants of this unfortunate city were either brutally massacred 
by the ferocious Turki soldiers or made captives, and the artisans 
among them were sent to Samarqand to build there the famous 
Friday Mosque which Timur himself had designed. Thus a tragic 
fate overtook the capital city of the Sultans of Delhi. 

Timur had no desire to stay in India. After halting at Delhi 
for fifteen days, he returned through Firuzabad (1st January, 
1399), stormed Meerut (9th January,) on the Avay and advancing 
further north defeated two Hindu armies in the neighbourhood 
of Hardwar in January. Marching along the SiwaUk Hills, he 
captured Kangra (16th January) and sacked Jammu, the 
inhabitants of those places being slaughtered in large numbers. 
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He appointed Khizr Khan Sa^’ud to the government of Multan, 
Lahore and DipaJpfir, and reerossed tlie Indus on the 19th March, 
‘‘after inflicting on India more misery than had ever before been 
inflicted by any conqueror in a single invasion”. 

Nature also ])roved cruel to the [)eoplo of Delhi at this critical 
time and added to tlieir miseries caused by tlie ravages of bloody 
wars and devastations. “At this time,” writes Ihulafmi, “such a 
famine and pestilence fell upon Delhi that the city vas utterly 
ruined, and those of the inhabitants who wen; left died, while for 
two months not a bird moved a wing in Delhi.” Timur, in short, 
completed the dissolution of the Tughluq kingdom, Die vitality of 
which ha.d already been sap[K‘d by internal cankers. Bengal 
had long b(;en independent; Khwaja Jahan had been ruling over 
an independent kingdom comprising Kanauj, Oudh, Kara, D;dmau, 
Sandila, Baliraich, Biliar and daunpur; in (lujarat, Muzaffar Shah 
owed no allegiance to anybody; in Mfilwa, Dilaw'ar Khan exercised 
royal authority; the Piinjal) and Upp(;r Sind w’cre held by Khizr 
Kiian as Timur’s viceroy ; and Ohrdib Khan had established his 
power in tSamana, Shams Khan Auhadi in Bayfina, and Muhammad 
Khan in Kalpi and Mahoba. To make confusion worse confounded, 
the decay of political auth(>rity in Dellii emboldened the unscru- 
pulous nobles and adventurers to indulge more and more in base 
intrigues. Some of them helped Nusrat Shah, wLo had been so 
long lurking in the Dofib, to take possession of Delid in 1399, 
but he was defeated and expelled from that city by Mallu 
Iqbal. On returning to Delhi in 1401, Mallu Iqbal extended an 
invitation to Sultan Mahmud, who had found shelter at Dhar 
after experiencing many bitter liumiliations in Gujarat, to return 
to Delhi. He thought that the ‘ prestige of the fugitive Mahmud 
Shah would be useful to him”. Sultan Mahmud returned to Delhi 
only to remain as a puppet in the hands of Mallu Iqbal till the 
latter’s death in a fight with Khizr Khan, the governor of Multan, 
Dipalpur and Upper Sind, on the 12th November, 1405. Being a weak 
king, Mahmud could not make projMjr u.se of his restored position. 
He died at Kaithal in February, 1413, after a nominal sovereignty 
of about twenty years, and with him the dynasty founded by 
Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq came to an ignominious end. 



CHAPTP]R V 


DISINTEGRATION OF THE DELHI SULTANATE 
I. Delhi : The Sa 3 ^ids and the Lodis 
A. The so-called Sayyids 

After the death of Sultan Mahmud, the nobles of Delhi acknowl- 
edged Daulat Khan Lodi, the most powerful of their number, as 
the ruler of Delhi. But he was destined to hold power only for a 
few months. In March, a.d. 1414, Khizr Khan, governor of Multan 
and its dependencies on behalf of Timur, marched against him and 
took possession of Delhi by the end of May of the same year. 
Daulat Khan was sent as a prisoner to Hissar Firuza, Some historians 
represent Khizr Khan as a des(;endant of the Prophet, and the 
dynasty founded by him has accordingly been styled the Sayyid 
Dynasty. But the arguments in favour of this claim seem to be 
very doubtful, though Khizr's ancestors might have originally 
hailed from Arabia. Khizr did not assume the insignia of royalty 
but professed to rule as a viceroy of Timur’s fourth son and suc- 
cessor, Shah Kukh, to whom he is said to have sent tribute. His 
tenure of power for seven years was not marked b}^ any striking 
event. The extent of the old Delhi kingdom had then been reduced 
to a small principality, and the authority of its ruler w as limited 
to a few districts round Delhi. Even in those parts, it was frequently 
challenged by the Hindu zamindars of Etawah, Katehr, Kanauj, 
Patiali and Kauipila. Khizr Khan and his loyal minister, Taj-ul- 
mulk, who was also an intrepid fighter, struggled hard against 
these chronic disorders till the latter died on the 13th January, 
1421, and the former on the 20th May, 1421. Ferishta extols Khizr 
Khan as “a just, a generous and a benevolent prince”, but he 
was not a strong ruler. Owing to the efforts Kliizr Khan made, 
“there were, of course, the ordinary concessions to expediency 
. . . submission (by the insurgents) for the moment in the presence 
of a superior force, insincere professions of allegiance, temporising 
payments of tribute, or desertion of fields and strongholds easily 
regained; but there was clearly no material advance in public 
security or in the supremacy of the Central Grovernment”. 

338 
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Mubarak Shah, whom his father, Khizr Klian, had nominated 
as his heir on his death -bed, ascended the throne of Delhi on the 
very day of the latter’s death, with the consent of the Delhi nobles. 
It was during his reign that Yahiya bin Ahmad Sarhindi WTOto his 
Ta'nkh-i-Mnhdralc iShdhi, which is a valuable source-book for 
the history of this period. But his reign is as uneventful and 
dreary as that of his father. There is nothing of importance 
to record except some punitive expeditions to suppress disorders, 
which compelled the Sultan to accompany his armies. He was able 
to subdue the rebellions at Bhatinda and in the Doub and recover 
balances of tribute from a limited area. But the brave Khokars 
grew more and more powerful and liarassed him more than once. 
Their chief, Jasrat, confidently aspired to tlie establishment of 
their supremacy on the ruins of the Delhi kingdom. The Hindu 
nobles enhanced their influence in the Delhi court itself. On the 
19th February, 1434, the Sultan fell victim to a conspiracy, organ- 
ised by some Muslim as well as Hindu nobles under the leadership 
of the discontented wazJr Sarvar-ul-mulk, vhen he proceeded to 
superintend the construction of a newly planned town, called 
Mubarakabad, on the Jumna. 

The nobles of Delhi then raised Muhammad, a grandson of 
Khizr Khan and the heir-designate of the late murdered Sultan, 
to the throne of Delhi. But he also became “the victim of factions 
and the sport of circumstances”. Even when ho had the oppor- 
tunity to display his capacity for rule after the death of the 
unscrupulous wazir Sarvar-ul-mulk, he abused it in such a manner 
as to forfeit the confidence of those who had delivered him from 
the hands of his enemies. Buhlul Khan Lodi, (he governor of 
Lahore and Sirhind, who had come to help the Sultan when 
Mahmud Shah Khalji of Malwa had advanced as far as the capital, 
soon made an attempt to capture Delhi. Though it failed for the 
time being, the condition of the Sayyids gradually passed from 
bad to worse. As Nizam -ud-din Ahmad writes, “the affairs of the 
State grew day by day more and more confused, and it so happened 
that there were nobles at twenty krohs from Delhi, who threw off 
their allegiance (to the tottering Empire) and engaged themselves 
in preparations for resistance to it”. After the death of Muhammad 
Shah in a.d. 1445,^ the nobles declared his son to be the ruler 
of the shattered kingdom, which now consisted only of the city 
of Delhi and the neighbouring villages, under the title of ‘Ala-ud-din 
‘Alam Shah. The new ruler was more feeble and inefficient than 
his father. He made over the throne of Delhi to Buhlul Lodi in 
* There are differences of opinion regarding this date. 
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1451 and retired in an inglorious manner to his favourite place, 
Badaun, where he spent the rest of his life, absorbed in pleasure, 
probably without any regret for his surrender of the throne, till 
his death. 

B. The Lodls 

Buhliil Khan belonged to the Lodi tribe of Afghans. He was 
a nej)hew of Sultan Shah Lodi, who had been appointed governor 
of Sirhind wuth the title of Islam KJian after the death of Mallu 
Iqbal. On the death of his uncle, Buhlul became the governor 
of Lahore and Sirhind. When ‘Ala-ud-din ‘Alam Shah voluntarily 
abdicated tlie throne of Delhi, he seized it on the 19th April, 1451, 
with the sup})ort of the ministc” Hamid Khan. Thus, for the first 
time in the history of India, an Afghan ruler w^as seated on the 
throne of Delhi. 

Buhlul was called upon to rule over a mere fragment of the 
Delhi kingdom, which again was then in a highly distracted 
condition. But he was made of a dilferent stuff from that of his 
immediate predecessors. Born of a fighting clan, he was active, 
w'arlike, and ambitious, and was determined to restore the strength 
of the Sultanate. He got rid of the influence of the old minister 
Hamid Khan by cleverly throwing him into prison with the help 
of his Afghan follow'ers. He also frustrated an attempt on the j)art 
of Mahmud Shtih Sharqi of Jaunpur to get possession of Delhi, 
and reduced to submission some provincial fief-holders and chieftains, 
who had enjoyed independence for several years. Thus Ahmad 
Khan of Mew^at, Dariya Khan of Sambhal, Tsa Khan of Koil, 
Mubarak Khan of Siiket, Raja Pratap Singh of Mainpurl and 
Bhongaon, Qutb Khan of Rewari, and the chiefs of Etawah, Chand- 
war and other districts of the Doab, were compelled to acknowledge 
the authority of the Sultan, who, however, treated them with 
leniency so that they might be reconciled to his rule. His more 
significant achievement w^as the successful war against the neighbour- 
ing kingdom of Jaunpur, the independence of which was extinguished. 
He appointed his eldest surviving son, Barbak Shah, viceroy of 
Jaunpur in 1486. While returning from GwaUor after chastising its 
Raja, Kirat Singh, the Sultan fell ill ; and in the midst of intrigues 
for succession to the throne among the partisans of his sons, Barbak 
Shah and Nizam Shah, and grandson, A‘zam-i-Humayun, he breathed 
his last by the middle of July 1489, near the town of Jalali. 

As a ruler, Buhlul w^as incomparably superior to those wLo had 
preceded him on the throne of Delhi since the time of Firuz of the 
house of Tughluq. Possessed of courage, energy and tact, he 
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restored tlie prestige of the Muslim power in Hindustan and infused 
some vigour into the government of his kingdom. Averse to display 
of royal splendour, he was kind to the poor, and though not a 
learned man himself, was a patron of scholars. He enjoyed the 
love and confidence of his near relatives and fellov tribesmen, who 
were allowed to share with him his power and prosperity. 

After Buhlid's death, his second son, Nizam Khan, was pro- 
claimed king at Jalali, under the title of Sultan Sikandar Shah, 
on the 17th July, 1489. His sucees.sion was disputed, as some of 
the nobles suggested the name of Barbak Shfdi ; but their proposal 
came to nothing as Barbak was then at a distant place. Endowed 
with considerable energy and vigour, Sikandar amply justified the 
choice of the minority among the nobles. He made earnest etforts to 
increase the strength of the kingdom by removing the disorders 
and confusion into which it had been thrown during the ])receding 
reigns, due largely to the refractoriness of the provincial governors, 
chieftains, and zamindars. He took care also to check tlie accounts 
of the leading Af jdgJrddrs, much against their vill. Marching 
to Tirhut and Bihar, he asserted his authority as far as tlie confines 
of Bengal ; appointed Dariya Khan to the government of Bihar ; 
compelled the Baja of Tirhut to ])ay him tribute; and concluded a 
treaty with 'Ala-ud-din Husain Shah of Bengal, by which botli 
agreed not to encroach on each other’s dominion. The chiefs of 
Dholpur, Chanderi, and some other places, also tcujdered sub- 
mission to him. With the object of controlling the chiefs of Etawah, 
Biyana, Koil, Gwrdior and Dholpur in an etfective manner, he 
founded a new tovn in lb04 on the site where the modern city of 
Agra stands. Striving till his last da}'s to enforce obedience from 
the hostile chiefs, the Sultan breathed his last at Agra on the 21st 
November, a.d. 1517. 

Hikandar was undoubtedly the ablest of the three rulers of his 
dynasty. He has been highly praised by contemporary as well 
as some later writers for his excellent qualities of head and heart. 
A firm, vigilant, and upright ruler, he entertained kind feelings 
in his heart for the poor and the needy, patronised learned men, 
and himself wrote some Persian ver.ses. He dispensed justice 
with strict impartiality and personally heard the complaints of 
even the poorest of his subjects. The efficiency of his government 
chiefly contributed to the prevalence of peace and prosperity in 
his kingdom, and the prices of the articles of prime necessity 
became^'excessively low. He was, however, not free from religious 
intolerance, which led him to commit some impolitic acts. 

After the death of Sikandar, his eldest son, Ibrahim, was elevated 
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to the throne at Agra on the 21st November, 1517. A faction of 
the nobility advocated a partition of the kingdom and set up 
Ibrahim’s younger brother, Jalal Khan, on the throne of Jaunpur. 
But Ibrahim frustrated their attempt, whereupon Jalal fled from 
Jaunpur but was captured on the way and assassinated by the 
Sultan’s orders. The new Sultan possessed military skill, but 
lacked good sense and moderation, and this ultimately brought 
about his ruin. With a view to securing strength and efficiency, he 
unwisely embarked upon a policy of repression towards the powerful 
nobles of the Lohani, Formuli and Lodi tribes, who constituted the 
official class of the State. By his stern measures he alienated 
the 83 mipathies of the Afghan nobility and drove them to disloyalty, 
which manifested itself in absolute defiance of his authority. 
This embittered the Sultan more and more and increased the 
severity of his measures towards the nobles. But the latter lost 
their patience ; and soon those of Bihar declared their independence 
under Dariya Khan Lohani. The discontent of the nobles was 
brought to a head by Ibrahim’s unsympathetic treatment of 
Dilwar Kb an, son of Daulat Khan Lodi, the semi-independent 
governor of Lahore. Daulat Klian Lodi and ‘Alam Khan, an uncle 
of Sultan Ibrahim and a pretender to the throne of Delhi, invited 
Babur, the Timurid ruler of Kabul, to invade India. Thus revenge 
and ambition, persecutions and disaffection, brought about the 
final collapse of the decadent Dellii Sultanate and paved the way 
for the establishment of a new Turkish rule in India. 

Indeed, the fall of the Delhi Sultanate was inevitable under the 
conditions which had their birth in the last days of Muhammad 
bin Tughluq. The indiscretions of that Sultan brought on a process of 
disintegration, which was accelerated by the weakness and impolitic 
measures of his immediate successor, Firuz Shah, such as the 
revival of the jdgir system, the extension of the institution of 
slavery, the imposition ofjizya on the non-Muslims and persecution 
of the heretical Muslim sects. This process could not be checked 
by the weak Sayyids and unstatesmanlike Lodis. In spite of 
some military successes to their credit, the Lodis failed to introduce 
any wholesome and strong element in the administrative structure, 
and committed a fatal blunder by making an attempt to suppress 
the military and official nobility by a policy of repression. An 
external calamity, which might very well be regarded as a symptom 
of the growing decline of the Delhi Sultanate, hastened its end. 
While internal dissensions had been eating into its vitality, the 
invasion of Ttmur destroyed its coherence and increased the selfish 
intrigues of the nobility, who, like the feudal baronage of later 
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medieval Europe, plunged the whole kingdom into disorder and 
confusion which it was beyond the capacity of the weak rulers of 
Delhi to remove by prudent, measures. Further, the Tughluqs, 
and their successors, did nothing to introduce such reforms as 
could lead to the growth of a unified State in a country like India, 
where, during the Middle Ages, the sense of social solidarity or of 
territorial and political unity had hardly grown. Thus the military 
autarchy of the Turks and the Afghfins could enforce obedience 
among the governors and peoples of the different provinces only 
so long as it could retain its vigour. As soon as the central authority 
grew weak, the centrifugal tendencies, so common in the history 
of India, made headway, and a number of independent kingdoms 
arose on t he ruins of the Delhi Sultanate. Their history may now be 
studied in brief. 


2. Bengal 

The control of the Delhi Sultans over Bengal was always dubious, 
and it was one of the earliest provinces to assert its independence. 
Its distance from Delhi, and its profuse wealth, often tempted 
its governors to rebel against the central authority, which, as has 
already been noted, caused much trouble to Iltutmish and Balban. 
Under the descendants of Balban it was virtually independent of 
the DeUii Government, whose control was again asserted only 
in the time of Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq, who defeated Ghiyas-ud-din 
Bahadur Shah and divided the province into three independent 
administrative divisions with their capitals at Lakhnauti, Satgaon, 
and Sonargaon respectively. Soon after his accession, Muhammad bin 
Tughluq appointed Qadr Khan to the government of Lakhnauti, 
‘Izz-ud-din A‘zam-ul-mulk to that of Satgaon, and restored Ghiyas- 
ud-din Bahadur Shah to the government of Sonargaon but 
associated with him his own foster-brother, Tartar Khan, better 
known as Bahram Klian. This partition of Bengal did not, however, 
serve to remove the chronic troubles in that province. Ghiyas- 
ud-din Bahadur soon revolted and issued coins from the mints at 
Sonargaon and Ghiyaspur. But he was soon defeated and killed, 
and Bahram Khan became the sole governor at Sonargaon. 
Bahram Khan died in a.d. 1336, whereupon his armour-bearer, 
Fakhr-ud-din, immediately proclaimed himself ruler of Sonargaon 
under the title of Fakhr-ud-din Mubarak Shah. Shortly ‘Ala-ud- 
din ‘All Shah (a.d. 1339-1345) made himself independent in 
Northern Bengal, and removed his capital from Lakhnauti to Pandua. 
It has been asserted on the evidence of some coins that Fakhr-ud- 
din Mubarak Shah died a natural death after an unbroken reign 
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of ten years! ^nd was succeeded on the throne of Sonilrgaon by 
Ikhtiyar-ud-din Ghazi Shiih, who was most probably his son. 

Ultimately Haji Iliyas, foster-brother of ‘Ala-ud-din ‘Ali Shah, 
made himself the independent ruler of the entire province of 
Bengal, about A.n. 1345, under the title of Shams-ud-din Iliyas 
Shah. Soon after his accession he extended his power in 
different directions. It appears that after annexing the eastern 
kingdom of Sonargaon in A.n. 1352 he exacted tribute from the 
kingdoms of Orissa and Tirhut and went as far as Benares. Thus 
his activities proved to be a menace to the Delhi kingdom on its 
eastern frontier, and it was during his reign that Firuz of the house 
of Tughluq made an attempt to recover the lost province of Bengal, 
which, however, ended in failure. Iliyas died at Pandua in A.n. 
1357. His reign was marked by peace and prosperity, which 
“are attested by the inauguration of a national and typical coinage, 
and by the growth of a taste for the arts of peace, especially 
architecture”. 

Iliyas w'as succeeded by his son, Sikandar Shah, early in whose 
reign the Delhi Sultan ma.de a second attempt to recover Bengal 
but had to return disappointed. After a prosperous reign of about 
thirty- six years, Sikandar died, most probably in October, 
1393, in the course of a fight with liis son, Gh^as-ud-din A‘zam, 
at Goalpara near Pandua. That his reign w-as prosperous is well 
attested by his building of the magnificent mosque at Adina and 
by the large number, variety, and richness of the designs of his 
coins. The next ruler, Ghiyas-ud-din A‘zam, was a correspondent 
of the famous poet Hafiz. He w’as an able prince, having a profound 
regard for law. He received an embassy from Yung-lo, rival of the 
Emperor Hui-ti of China, in a.d. 1408, and in a.d. 1409 sent one 
in return. Ghiyas-ud-din A‘zara Shah died in a.d. 1410 after a 
reign of about seventeen years and was succeeded by his son, 
Saif-ud-din Hamza Shah. But about this time, Raja Ganesh, 
a Brahmin zamindar of Bhaturia and Dina j pur, rose to power 
and Hamza ruled as a nominal king for one year and a few months. 
According to the Muslim historians, Ganesh ruled Bengal as an 
independent king and abdicated in favour of his son Jadu, who 
subsequently embraced Islam and assumed the title of Jalal-ud-din 

1 Bhattasali, Independent Sultans of Bengal, p. 17. The Muslim chroniclers 
give different accounts about Fakhr-ud -din’s death. The author of Riyaz 
writes that ho was killed by ‘Ala-ud-din ‘Ali Shah; Badauni states that 
Muhammad bin Tugliluq went to Sonargaon, took Fakhr-ud-din to Delhi and 
killed him; and Shams-i-Siraj ‘Afif notes tliat Fakhr-ud-din was killed by 
Haji Iliyas. 
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Muhammad Shah. A lar^e number of his coins linvc been discovered, 
but not a single coin bearing the name of ILija (Janesh lias hitherto 
come to light. It has, therefore, been suggested by some that 
probably Ganesh never assumed full sovereignty but ruled as a 
virtual dictator in the name of some descendants of Iliyas Shah, 
who were mere puppets in his hands. These nominal rulers were 
Shihab-ud-din Bayazid Shah, who succeeded to the throne some 
time between a.d. 1411 and a.d. 1413, and ‘ Ala-ud-din hlruz Shah, 
son and successor of Bayazid Shfih, some of whose coins have come 
down to us. Dr. J^hattasali has identified Raja Ganesh with 
Danujamardana Deva, some of whose coins, struck in the widely 
distant mints of Pandua, Suvarnagrama and (iiittagong, and bearing 
Sanskrit legends in Bengali (‘haracters, have been discovered. Some 
again are of opinion that the two w(Te different persons. 

The rule of the dynasty of Ganesh did not last long. .lalrd-ud-din 
Muhammad died in a.d. 1431 and was succeeded by his son 
Shams-ud-din Ahmad, who reigned until a.d. 1442. The tyranny 
of this monarch made him extremely unjiopular, and he fell a prey 
to a cons])iracy organised against him by two officers of his govern- 
ment, Shadi Khiin and Nasir Khiin. Nasir Khan and Shadi Khan 
soon became jealous of (‘ach other, as both of them aspired to 
the throne of Bengal, and tlie former })ut his rival to death. 
But he was destined to exercise sovereignty only for a few days, 
as the nobles, who had been attached to 8hams-ud-din Ahmad, 
soon opposed his authority and slew him. They then jilaced 
Nasir-ud-din, a grandson of Haji Iliyas, on the throne, who assumed 
the title of Nftsir-ud-din ‘Abul Muzaffar Mahmud Shah, as ajgiears 
on his coins. Thus was restored the rule of the Iliyas Shfiln 
dynasty. 

As is proved by some coins, Nasir-ud-din Mahmud reigned peace- 
fully for about seventeen years. He is credited with the (onstruction 
of some buildings at Gaur and a mosque at 8atgaon. On his death 
in A.D. 1400, his son, Rukn-ud-din Barbak Shah, ascended the 
throne of Bengal. He was the first ruler in Hindustan to maintain 
a large number of Abyssinian slaves, some of whom were raised 
to high positions. According to Ghulam Husain 8alim, Barbak 
“was a sagacious and law-abiding sovereign . He died in a.d. 14/4, 
and was succeeded by his son, Shams-ud-din Yusuf Shah, who 
is described in his inscriptions a.s Shams-ud-din Abul Muzaffar 
Yusuf Shah. He was a virtuous, learned and pious ruler and 
reigned till 1481. It has been asserted by some that the Muslims 
conquered Sylhet during his reign. After his death, the nobles 
raised his son, Sikandar 1 1, to the throne. But the new ruler, being 
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found to be of defective intellect, was deposed abnost imme- 
diately in favour of Jalal-ud-din Fath Shah, a son of Nasir-ud-din 
Mahmud. Fath Shah was prudent enough to realise the danger 
that lay in the growing influence of the Abyssinians, but his attempt 
to check it cost him his life. The discontented Abyssinians formed 
a conspiracy against him under the leadership of a eunuch, who 
had him murdered in a.d. 1486 and usurped the throne of Bengal 
under the title of Barbak Shah, Sultan Shahzada. But Barbak 
was murdered in the course of a few months by Indil Khan, who, 
though an Abyssinian, was loyal to Fath Shah and was a military 
commander of proved ability. Pressed by the widow of Path Shah , 
and the courtiers of Gaur, Indil Khan, after displaying some decent 
reluctance, ascended the throne of Bengal under the title of 
Saif-ud-din Firuz. If the author of the Riydz is to be relied 
on, the confidence reposed in him as an able administrator and 
commander was justified by his measures, but he was indiscrimin- 
ately charitable. He died in a.d. 1489, when the nobles placed on 
the throne a surviving son of Fath Shah, under the title of Nasir- 
ud-din Mahmud Shah II. But this ruler was done away with 
in A.D. 1490 by an ambitious Abyssinian, known as Sidi Badr, 
who seized the throne under the title of Shams-ud-din Abu Nasar 
Muzaffar Shah. This Abyssinian’s reign of three years and a few 
months was marked by tyranny and disorder, which caused 
widespread discontent among the soldiers and the officers, including 
his wise minister, ‘Ala-ud-din Husain, who was an Arab by descent. 
They besieged him in Gaur for four months, in the course of which 
he died. The nobles of Bengal then raised ‘Ala-ud-din Husain 
Shah to the throne (1493), in recognition of his merit and ability. 

The accession of ‘Ala-ud-din Husain Shah marks the commence- 
ment of the rule of a new dynasty, which endured about half a 
century and the members of which have various useful measures 
to their credit. We have numerous inscriptions of Husain Shah, 
and his coins, as well as those of his son Nusrat Shah, are varied 
and abundant. An enlightened and wise man, Husain Shah was 
one of the most popular rulers that ascended the throne of Bengal. 
With a view to restoring order in the internal administration of his 
kingdom, he suppressed the power of the palace guards, who had, 
during the preceding reigns, established a position similar to that 
of the Praetorian Guards in Rome. He also expelled the Abyssinians 
from his kingdom, as their increased influence had become a serious 
menace to the throne. In a.d. 1494 he hospitably received Husain 
Shah Sharqi of Jaunpur, who, being driven from his kingdom by 
Sikandar Lodi of Delhi, had fled towards Bengal. The fugitive 
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monarch was allowed to live at Colgong (in Bihar near Bhagalpiir) ‘ 
till he died there in a.d. 1500. Having established order near his 
capital, Husain Shah tried to recover tlie lost territorial possessions 
of Bengal. He extended the limits of his kingdom as far as the 
borders of Orissa to the south, recovered Magadha from the control 
of the Sharqis of Jaunjiur, invaded the Ahom kingdom of Assam, 
and captured Kamatapur in Koch Bihar in 1408. Assam was soon 
recovered by its old king. Husain 8hah then ap})lied himself to 
ensuring the security of the frontiers of his kingdom, and built 
mosques and alms-houses in different parts of it, making suitable 
endowments for their maintenance. He died in 1518 and was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Nasib Khan, wlio assumed the title 
of Nasir-ud-din Nusrat Shfih. Unlike many other Muslim rulers 
in India, Nusrat Shah prov^ed generous towards his brothers and 
doubled their inheritance. He invaded Tirhut, slew its king and 
placed there ‘Ala-ud-din and Makhdum-i-‘Alam, his own brothers- 
in-law, to look after its administration. He was a patron of art, 
architecture and literature. He caused two famous mosques, the 
Bard So 7 id Masjid (Large Golden Mosque) and Qadam Rasul (Foot 
of the Prophet), to be constructed at Gaur; and a Bengali version 
of the Mahdbhdrata was made under his orders He was eventually 
assassinated by his palace eunuchs in 1533 and was succeeded by 
his son, ‘Ala-ud-din Firiiz Shah, who, after a reign of not more 
than three months, was killed by his uncle, Ghiyas-ud-din Mahmud 
Shah. Ghiyas-ud-din Mahmud Shah was the last king of the 
Husain Shahi dynasty, whom Sher Khan 8ur expelled from 
Bengal. 

3. Independent Sultanates in the Provinces of Northern and Western 
India 

A. Jaunpur 

The city of Jaunpur was founded by Firuz of the house of Tughluq 
to perpetuate the memory of his cousin and patron, Muhammad 
Jauna. We have noticed before how, during the period of confusion 
following the invasion of Timur, Khwaja Jahan threw off his 
allegiance to the Delhi Sultanate and founded a dynasty of inde- 
pendent rulers at Jaunpur, known as the Sharqi dynasty after his 
title, ‘‘Malik-ush-Sharq”, He died in 1399, leaving his throne to his 
adopted son, Malik Qaranful, who assumed the title of Mubarak Shah 
Sharqi. Mubarak Shah died, after a short reign, in 1402, and was 
succeeded by his younger brother, Ibrahim Shah Sharqi. Ibrahim 

1 There are several Muslim tombs at Colgong, one of which is regarded as 
the tomb of Husain Shah Sharqi. 
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ruled for about thirty-four years and was the ablest ruler of the 
Sharqi dynasty. Being himself a man of culture, he patronised art 
and literature, as a result of which Jaunpur became an important 
centre of Muslim learning. This city was also adorned by the 
construction of beautiful buildings, marked by Hindu influence, 
and having mosques without minarets of the usual type. The famous 
Jidla Ma.yid which stands now as a brilliant specimen of the 
Jaunpur style of architecture, was completed in a.d. 1408. Ibrahim 
died in 1430 and was succeeded by his son, Mahmud Shah. The 
new king annexed the greater part of the district of Chunar, but 
his expedition against Kfilpi proved unsuccessful. On making an 
attempt to occupy Dellii, he was defeated by Buhlul Lodi, who 
compelled him to return to Jaunpur. Malimud died in a.d. 1457, 
when his son, Bhikhan, ascended the throne under the title of 
Muhammad Shah. But the unscrupulous conduct of this king 
highly incensed the nobles and his own relatives, who had him 
murdered and raised his brother, Husain Shah, to the throne. 
Soon after his accession, Husain Shah concluded in 1458 a four 
years’ truce with Buhlul Lodi of Delhi. He utilised this period in 
suppressing the independent zamindars of Tirhut, and in conducting 
a plundering expedition into Orissa, the Raja of whicL purchased 
peace by paying a vast treasure. He also led an army in 1466 
to capture the fortress of Gwalior, but could not reduce it and 
retired when its Raja, Man Singh, paid him a heavy indemnity. 
After these initial successes, fortune turned against , Hu sain Shah 
in his renev^ed war with Buhlul Lodi, who expelled him to Bihar 
and amiexed the kingdom of Jaunpur to Delhi. Buhlul a]:)pointed 
his son, Barbak, governor of Jaunpur, permitting him to use the 
royal title and coin money. Thus the independence of Jaunpur 
came to an end. The period of Sharqi rule at Jaunpur, extending 
for about eighty-five years, was marked by prosperity, development 
of architecture, and an outburst of a high type of culture, which 
earned for the city, duriiig Ibrahim’s reign, tlie title of “the Shiraz 
of India”. 

B. Mdhm 

Annexed by ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji in a.d. 1305, Malwa continued to 
be governed by Muslim chiefs, under the authority of Delhi, till it 
became independent, like other provinces, during the period of dis- 
order after the invasion of Timur. Dilawar Khan Ghuri, who had 
been appointed governor of Malwa probably by Firuz of the house 
of Tughluq, made himself independent of the Delhi Sultanate for all 
practical purposes in 1401, though he did not formally renounce 
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his allegiance to it or aRsunic the “style of royalty”. In 140<> ho 
was succeeded by }iis ambitious son, Aip Klian, wlio ascended the 
throne under the title of Hfishano; iShah. The new ruler was a man 
of restless spirit, and took a delight in adventurous cnterjirises 
and wars, in which he remained constantly engaged tliroiighout, 
his reign. In 1422 he left his capital for Orissa in the guise of a 
merchant and made a surjirisc attack on the unsuspecting Itaja 
of that kingdom, who had to bribe him to withdraw by giving him 
seventy-live ele]>hants. On his way back to Mrdwa, Iliishang 
captured Kherla and carried otf its llaja aS a ])risoncr. He had to 
fight against the Sultans of Diihi, Jautifiur, and Oujarat, and had 
once to measure his strengtli with Ahmad Shrdi Bahmanl, who had 
been offended by his capture of Kherla, the Baja of which ])lace 
had been formerly a vassal of the Bahmanl kingdom. But most 
of his campaigns resulted in defeats and disasters for him. lie 
died on the Gth duly, 1435, when his (ddi'st son, Ohazni Khan, was 
proclaimed king of Malwa, under the title of Muhammad Shiih. But 
the new ruler w as absolutely unmindful ol t he a Hairs ot the St ate. 
His minister, Mahmud Khan, usurjied thcs throne in May, 1435. 
Thus w’as founded the dynasty of the Khalji Sultfins ol Mrdwa. 
Mahmud frustrated the o})])Osition of a faction ol the nobles, and 
of Ahmad Shah I of Oujarat, who had espoused the cause of 
Mas‘ud Khan, a son of Muhammad Shah of Malwa. 

Mahmud Khalji was a brave w'arrior, who fought against Ahmad 
Shah 1 of Oujarat, Muhammad Slulh of Delhi, Muhammad Shiih 111 
Bharaani and Rana Kumbha of Mevvar. He failed in his cont-ests 
with the Muslim Sultans. His wair with the Rana of Mewar seems 
to have been indecisive. Strangely enough, both sides claimed 
victory, and while the Rana ot Mewar built the lower of Victory 
at Chitor, the Sultan of Malwa erected a seven -storeyed column at 
Mandu to commemorate his triumph. Mahmud Khalji was un- 
doubtedly the ablest of the Muslim rulers of Mrdwa. He extended 
the limits of this kingdom up to the Satpura Range in the south, 
the frontier of Gujarat in the west, Bundelkhand in the east, and 
Mewar and Harauti in the north. His fame spread outside India. 
The Khalifah of Egypt recogimsed his position and he received a 
mission from Sultan Abu-Sa‘id. He was a just and active adminis- 
trator. Ferishta thus praises his qualities: “Sultan Mahmud was 
polite, brave, just and learned, and during his reign, his subjects, 
Muhammadans as well as Hindus, were happy and maintained a 
friendly intercourse with each other. Scarcely a year jiassed that 
he did not take the field, so that his tent became his home, and 
his resting-place the field of battle. His leisure hours were devoted 
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to hearing the histories and memoirs of the courts of different 
kings of the earth read.” Ho died at Mandu, at the age of sixty- 
eight, on the 1st June, 1469, after a reign of about thirty-four 
years. 

Mahmud’s eldest son, Ghiyas-ud-din, ascended the throne of 
Malwa two days after his father’s death. He was a lover of peace 
and a devout Muslim, “particular in his daily prayers ”, and abstained 
from all intoxicants and prohibited articles of food. But his 
last days were rendered unhappy by quarrels between his two spns, 
‘Abdul Qadir Nasir-ud-din and Shuja‘at Khiin ‘Ala-ud-din. The 
former at last seized the throne in a.d. 1500. Nasir-ud-din 
greatly abused his power till he died in a.d. 1510. His second son 
then ascended the throne under the title of Mahmud II. To get 
rid of the influence of the Muslim nobles, Mahmud II appointed 
Medini Uai, the powerful liajput chief of Chanderi, to the office 
of minister. Medini Ilai soon ac(piired supreme influence in the 
State and appointed Hindus to offices of trust and responsibility. 
This excited the jealousy of the nobles of Malwa, who removed 
the llajput minister with the help of Sultan Muzaffar Shah II 
of Gujarat. But Medini Rai was able to inflict a defeat on 
Mahmud II himself with the help of liana Sanga of Chitor. The 
Sultan of Malw^a w^as captured by the vicitorioiis Rajputs, liana 
Sanga, however, treated him with chivalrous generosity, charac- 
teristic of the Rajput race, and restored his vanquished foe to his 
kingdom. But the authority of the kingdom of Malwa liad been 
by this time greatly reduced, and the days of its indej)endence were 
numbered. The Sultan, Mahmiid II, incurred the hostility of liana 
Ratan Singh, successor of Rana Sanga, by raiding his territories; 
and the Rana, as an act of reprisal, invaded Malwa. He also 
excited the wrath of Sultan Bahadur Shah of Gujarat by giving shelter 
to Chand Khan, the latter’s younger brother and a rival for his throne. 
Bahadur Shah thereupon captured Mandu on the 17th March, 
1531, and the independence of Malwa was thus extinguished. It 
continued to remain under Bahadur Shah of Gujarat, till it was 
later on occupied for a short period by the Mughul ruler, Humayun. 
About 1535 Mallu Klian, formerly an officer of the ELhalji Sultans 
of Malwa, established independent sovereignty in Malwa under the 
title of Qadir Shah, but he was deposed by Sher Shah, the Afghan 
ruler of Delhi, in 1542. After being governed by viceroys of the 
Afghan government, Malwa was conquered by Mughul generals 
from Baz Bahadur in a.d. 1561-1562. 
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r. Gujarat 

The immense wealth of the province of Gujarat, due particularly 
to active commerce through the rich ports of Cambay, Surat and 
Broach, often drew upon her external invasions. Annexed to the 
Delhi Sultanate by ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji in a.d. 1297, it was 
ruled for a long time by Muslim governors appointed by the 
Delhi Sultans. But in 1401 Zafar Khan (son of a Rajput 
convert), who had been appointed governor of the province in 
1391 by Muhammad Shah, the youngest son of Firiiz of the lioiise 
of Tughluq, formally assumed independence. In 1403 Zafar 
Klian’s son, Tatar Khan, acting in conspiracy vith some discon- 
tented nobles, rose against his father, imprisoned him at Asawal 
and proclaimed himself king under the title of Nasir-ud-din Muham- 
mad Shah. He even marched towards Delhi with a view to establish- 
ing his authority there, but was j)ut to death by his uncle and 
regent. Shams Khan. This enabled Zafar Khan to recover his 
throne and to assume the title of Sultan Muzaifar SJiah. Muzaffar 
Shah waged a successful war against Hushang Shah, Sultan of 
Malwa, and captured Dhar. After his death in June, 1411, Ahmad 
Shah, his grandson and heir- designate, ascended the throne. Ahmad 
has been justly regarded as the real founder of the independence 
of Gujarat. Endowed with considerable courage and energy, he 
engaged himself throughout his reign of about tliirty years in 
extending the limits of his kingdom, which had been confined, 
during the reigns of his two prede(!essors, to a small territory 
near Asawal. Success always attended his i^arnjmigns against the 
Sultan of Malw^a, and the chiefs of Asirgarh, Rajputana and other 
neighbouring territories. He also devoted his attention to improving 
the civU administration of his kingdom and dispensed justice 
impartially. In the first year of his reign, he built the beautiful 
city of Ahmadabad, on the site of the old town of Asawal, and 
removed his capital to that place, which to this day bears witness 
to his taste and munificence. His only defect was his religious 
intolerance. He died on the 16th August, 1442, and was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Muhammad Shah, who reigned till his death on 
the 10th February, a.d. 1451. Two weak rulers, Muhammad 
Shah’s son, Qutb-ud-din Ahmad, and Muhammad’s brother Daud, 
foUowed him. Through his evil ways, Daud ahenated the sympathy 
of the nobles within a few days of his accession. They deposed 
him, and raised his nephew, Abul Fath Khan, a^ grandson of 
Ahmad Shah, to the throne, under the title of Mahmud, commonly 
known as Begarha. 
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Mahmud Begarha was by far the most eminent Sultan of his 
dynasty. The leading Muslim historian of his country observes 
that “he added glory and lustre to the kingdom of Gujarat, and 
was the best of all the Gujarat kings, including all who preceded, 
and all who succeeded him; and whether for abounding justice 
and generosity ... for the diffusion of the laws of Islam and of 
Mussalmans ; for soundness in judgment, alike in boyhood, in man- 
hood, and in old age; for power, for valour, and victory, he was 
a pattern of excellence Ascending the throne at a comparatively 
young age, he at once took the management of the affairs of his 
kingdom into his own hands, and overpowered his hostile courtiers, 
who had formed a conspiracy to raise his brother, Hasan Khan, 
to the throne. He ruled vigorously, without the influence of any 
minister or of the harem, for about fifty-three years; and being a 
brave warrior, he gained success in aU his campaigns. He saved 
Nizam Shah Bahmani from aggression on the part of Mahmud 
Klialji of Malwa, defeated the Sumra and Sodha chiefs of Cutch, 
suppressed the pirates of Jagat (Dvaraka), and reduced the strong 
forts of Junagarh and Champaner, the latter being named by him 
Muhammadabad. As a result of his conquests, the kingdom of 
Gujarat reached its extreme limits, extending “from the frontiers 
of Mandu to the frontiers of Sind, by Junagarh ; to the Siwalik 
Parbat by Jalor and Nagaur; to Nasik Trimbak by Baglana; from 
Burhanpur to Berar and Malkapur of the Deccan ; to Karkun and 
the river Narbada on the side of Burhanpur ; on the side of Idar as 
far as Chitor and Kumbhalgarh, and on the side of the sea as far 
as the bounds of Chaul”. Towards the close of his reign, he tried, 
in alliance with Qansauh-al-Ghauri, Sultan of Egypt, to check the 
rising power of the Portuguese in the Indian Seas, who had within 
a decade, since the discovery of the Cape Route by Vasco da Gama 
in 1498, almost monopolised the lucrative spice trade from the 
Red Sea and Egypt at the expense of the interests of Muslim traders 
and the important sea-ports of Western India, like Cambay and 
Chaul. The Egyptian fleet, under the command of Amir Husain 
the Kurd, governor of Jedda, and the Indian contingent, under 
the command of Malik Ayaz, a Turk who had found employment 
in the court of Gujarat, defeated a Portuguese squadron commanded 
by Dom Louren 90 , son of the Portuguese viceroy, Francesco de 
Almeida, near Chaul, south of Bombay, in 1508. But the Portu- 
guese inflicted a crushing defeat on the aUied Muslim fleet, near 
Diu, in 1509, and recovered their naval ascendancy on the sea- 
coast. Mahmud granted them a site for a factory at Diu. 

After the death of Mahmud Begarha on the 23rd November, 
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1511, the throne passed to his son Muzaffar II, who waged successful 
wars against the Rajputs and restored Mahmud Khalji of Malwa 
to his throne. Muzafifar’s death on the 7th April, 1520, was followed 
by two short and insignificant reigns of his sons, Sikandar and 
Nasir Khan Mahmud II, till in the month of July of the same year 
his more daring son, Bahadur, got possession of the throne. 

Brave and warlike like his grandfather, Bahadur was a famous 
ruler in the history of medieval India. He not only defeated 
Mahmud II of Malwa and annexed his kingdom in 1531 but 
also overran the territorie^s of the Rama of Mcnar, the old enemy 
of his house, and stormed Chit or in a.d. 1534. Fortune, however, 
went against him in his wars with Huma \ un, in the course of which 
he was deprived not only of the newly-conquered pro\'ince of Malwa 
but also of the greater part of his own kingdom. Ibit on the with- 
draw'al of the Delhi troops, Bahadur regained his kingdom and 
turned his attention towards expelling the Portuguese, whose 
assistance he had sought in vain against the Mughuls. Failing to 
persuade the Portuguese governor, Nunlio da Cunha, to come to 
him, he himself proceeded to visit him on board his ship in February, 
1537, but was treacherously drowned by the Portuguese, and all 
his companions were murdered. After the death of Bahadur, 
anarchy and confusion reigned sujwcrne in Gujarfit under his weak 
successors, who w'ere mere pu{)pets in the hands of rival baronial 
parties; so it was easily annexed to the Mughul Empire by Akbar 
in A.D. 1572. 


D. Kashmir 


In the year a.d. 1315 Shah^Mirza, a Muslim adventurer from 
Swat, entered the service of tfte Hindu Prince of Kashmir, who 
died shortly afterwards. Shah Mirza seized the throne of Kashmir 
in A.D. 1339 or 1346 under the title of Shams-ud-din Shah and caused 
coins to be struck and the Khutba to be read in his name*. He 
used his newly-acquired power wisely, and died in a.d. 1349.^ 
His sons, Jamshid, ‘Ala-ud-din, Shihab-ud-din, and Qutb-ud-din, 
then reigned successively for about forty-six years. After Qutb- 
ud-din’s death in a.d. 1394, his son Sikandar ascended the throne 
of Kashmir. 

Reigning at the time of Timur’s invasion of India, Sikandar 
exchanged envoys with him, though the two never met each other. 
He was generous towards the men of his owm faith, and many 


1 The chronology of the Muhammadan 
bewildering, and the dates of their reigns 
approximate. 


Sultans of Kfishmir is rather 
have to be regarded aa being 
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learned Muslim scholars flocked to his court from Persia, Airabia 
and Mesopotamia, but his general attitude was not liberal. iHe 
died, after a reign of twenty-two years and nine months, in a.d.'^ 
1416. His eldest son, ‘All Shah, then reigned for a few years, 
after which he was overpowered by his brother, Shahi Khan, 
who ascended the throne in June, a.d. 1420, under the title of 
Zain-ul- ‘Abidin. . 

Zain-ul- ‘Abidin was a benevolent, liberal and enlightened ruler. 
He did much to diminish theft and highway robbery in his kingdom 
by enforcing the principle of the responsibility of the village com- 
munities for local crimes, regulated the prices of commodities, 
lightened the burden of taxation on the people, and rehabilitated 
the currency, which had been greatly debased during the reigns of 
his predecessors. His public works immensely benefited his subjects. 
He was a man of liberal ideas, and showed remarkable toleration 
towards the followers of other faiths. He recalled the Brahmanas, 
who had left the kingdom during his father’s reign, admitted 
learned Hindus to his society, abolished the jizya and granted 
perfect religious freedom to aU, He possessed a good knowledge 
of Persian, Hindi, and Tibetan, besides his own language, and 
patronised literature, painting and music. Under his initiative, the 
Mahdbhdrata and the Rdjatarangim were translated from Sanskrit 
into Persian, and several Arabic and Persian books were trans- 
lated into the Hindi language. Thus, for all these qualities, he has 
been justly described as “the Akbar of Kashmir”, though he differed 
from him in a few traits of personal character. He died in November 
or December, 1470, and was succeeded by his son Haidar Shah. 

The history of the later Sultans of Kashmir is uninteresting and 
unimportant. After Zain-ul-‘ Abidin’s death, anarchy “ensued 
under the rule of nominal kings who were placed on the throne 
as a mark for the machinations of the different parties who were 
seeking pre-eminence for purposes of self-aggrandisement and 
plunder”. Towards the end of a.d. 1540, Mirza Haidar, a relative 
of Humayun, conquered Kashmir. He governed it, theoretically, 
on behalf of Humayun, but in practice as an independent ruler, 
till 1551, when he was overthrown by the Kashmir nobles, who 
resumed their intrigues and quarrels. About a.d. 1555 the Chakks 
seized the throne of Kashmir, but with no relief to the troubled 
kingdom, which was absorbed into the Mughul Empire in the 
time of Akbar, 
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4 . Independent Sultanates in Southern India, including Khandesh 
A. Khandesh 

Khandesh was a province of Muhammad bin Tughluq’s empire 
in the valley of the Tapti river. Firuz Shah entrusted its govern- 
ment to one of his personal attendants, Malik Raja Faruqi, whose 
ancestors had been respected nobles of the Delhi court in the 
reigns of ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji and Muhammad bin Tughluq. In 
the period of confusion following the death of Firuz Shah, Malik 
Raja, following the example of his neighbour, Dilav'ar Khan of 
Malwa, declared his independence of the Delhi Sultanate. He was 
defeated by Muzaffar Shah I of Gujarat in several battles. Being a 
man of peaceful disposition, he treated his subjects, Muhammadans 
as well as Hindus, with kindness and consideration. He died on 
the 29th April, 1399, and his son, Malik Nasir, soon made himself 
absolute master of Khandesh by overpowering his brother Hasan, 
The new Sultan captured the fortress of Asirgarh from its Hindu 
chieftain, but Ahmad Shah, the Sultan of Gujarat, defeated him 
when he attacked Nandurbar and compelled him to swear fealty 
to him. His war against his son-in-law, ‘Ala-ud-din Ahmad of the 
Bahmani dynasty, also ended in disaster for him and he died in 
the year 1437-1438. Then after the two uneventful reigns of his son, 
‘AdilKhan 1 (1438-41), and grandson, Mubarak Khan 1 (1441-1457), 
the throne of Khandesh was occupied by Mubarak Khan’s son, 
‘Adil Khan II, who was an able and vigorous ruler and tried hard 
to restore administrative order in his kingdom, the authority of 
which was extended by him over Gondwana. On his death without 
any issue in 1501, the throne passed to his brother Daud, who, 
after an inglorious reign of about seven years, died in 1508, and 
was succeeded by his son, Ghazni Khan. Ghazni Khan was poisoned 
within ten days of his accession, and Khandesh was plunged into 
disorder due to the faction fights of two rival claimants to its 
throne, one being supported by Ahmad Nizam Shah of Ahmad- 
nagar, and the other by Mahmud Begarha of Gujarat, tiU the latter 
succeeded in raising his candidate to the throne with the title 
of ‘Adil Khan III. The reign of ‘Adil Khan III was not marked by 
any event of importance. He died on the 25th August, 1520, and 
his weak successors had not the courage or ability to save the 
kingdom from the aggressions of its external enemies. Like Gujarat, 
Khandesh was annexed by Akbar to his empire in 1601. 
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B. The Bahmanl Kingdom 

Of all the independent Muslim kingdoms that arose on the 
ruins of the Delhi Sultanate, the Bahmani kingdom of the Deccan 
proved to be the most powerful. It came into existence during the 
reign of Muhammad bin Tughluq as a challenge to his authority. 
The nobles of the Deccan, driven to rebellion by the eccentric 
policy of the Delhi Sultan, seized the fort of Daulatabad and 
proclaimed one of themselves, Isma‘il Mukh the Afghan, as king of the 
Deccan under the title of Nasir-ud-din Shah. Isma'il Mukh, being 
an old and ease-loving man, proved unfit for the office. Soon 
he voluntarily made room for a more worthy leader, Hasan, entitled 
Zafar Khan, who was declared king by the nobles on the 3rd 
August, 1347, under the title of Abul-Muzaffar ‘Ala-ud-din Bahman 
Shah. The story related by Ferishta about Hasan’s origin, to the 
effect that he was originally a menial in the service of a Brahmana 
astrologer of Delhi, Gangu, who enjoyed the favour of Muhammad bin 
Tughluq, and later on rose to prominence owing to the patronage 
of his Hindu master, finds no corroboration in the accounts of the 
later Muslim chroniclers and is also not supported by the evidence 
of coins and inscriptions. Hasan, in fact, claimed descent from the 
famous Persian hero Bahman, son of Isfandiyar, and the d5Tiasty 
that he founded thus came to be known as the Bahmani dynasty. 

Soon after his accession, ‘Ala-ud-din Hasan selected Gulbarga 
as his capital and renamed it as Ahsanabad. But the Hindu rulers 
of the south, who had not failed to profit by the political 
disorders in the Deccan at the time of ‘Ala-ud-din Hasan's rise, 
were not disposed to submit to his authority. He therefore 
launched on a career of conquest, which was marked by 
success. When he died on the 11th February, 1358, he left a 
dominion extending from the Wainganga river in the north to 
the Krishna river in the south and from Daulatabad in the 
west to Bhongir, now in the Nizam’s dominions, in the east. For 
the administration of his kingdom, he divided it into four tarafs 
or provinces, Gulbarga, Daulatabad, Berar and Bidar. Each 
province was placed in charge of a governor, who maintained an 
army, and made appointments in ail civil and military posts under 
him. The efficiency of administration in the provinces checked the 
outbreak of rebellions. The author of Burhdn-i-Ma'dsir has thus 
praised this Sultan: “Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din I Hasan Shah was a just 
king and the cherisher of his people and pious. During his reign 
his subjects and the army used to pass their time in perfect ease 
and content ; and he did much towards propagating the true faith.” 
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The next Sultan was Muhammad Shah I, the eldest son of 
Hasan, who had nominated him as his heir on his death-bed. 
Soon after his accession, Muhammad Shah organised the different 
branches of his government, like the ministry, the household 
troops and the provincial administration. But throughout his 
reign, ho was chiefly engaged in waging wars against the rulers 
of Warangal and Vijayanagar. Those rulers offered a stubborn 
resistance, but both were overpowered by the troops of Gulbarga, 
and had to conclude peace, after immense losses, on humiliating 
terms. 

Muhammad Shah’s mode of life w^as not unimpeachable. The ^ 
author of Burhdn-i-Ma dsir distinctly states that the Sult&n 
“showed signs of an irreligious manner of living, which threw him 
on the bed of helplessness”. 

After the death of Muhammad Sluih I in a.d. 1377, his son, 
Mujahid Shah, ascended the throne and marched in ])erson against 
Vijayanagar. But he could not capture that city and soon had to 
return to his capital after making peace with its liaya. He fell a 
victim to a conspiracy organi.sed by one of his near relatives 
named Daud Khan,* who usurped the throne. The usurper w^as 
paid back in his own coin by being murdered in May, 1378, 
by an assassin at the instigation of Mujahid’s foster-sister, Ruh 
Parwar Agha. The nobles and military officers then raised to the 
throne Muhammad Shah, son of Mahmud Khan, the fourth son 
of ‘Ala-ud-din Hasan Bahmani. 

Unlike his predecessors, Muhammad Shah II was a lover of 
peace and devoted to learning ; and his reign was not disturbed by 
foreign wars. He built mosejues, established free schools for orphans, 
and invited learned men from all parts of Asia to his court. But 
his last days were embittered by the intrigues of his sons, who 
were eager to get the throne. After his death in April, a.d. 1397, 
followed the inglorious and troubled reigns of his two sons, Ghiyas- 
ud-d'm and Shams-ud-din Daud, lasting for only a few months, 
till the throne of Gulbarga was seized in November, 1397, by 
FirQz, a grandson of ‘Ala-ud-din Hasan Bahmani, who assumed 
the title of Taj-ud-din Firuz Shah. 

We are told by the author of BurUn^i-Ma dsir that Firuz Shah 
“was an impetuous and a mighty monarch, and expended all 
his ability and energy in eradicating and destroying tyranny and 
heresy, and he took much pleasure in the society of the Shekhs, 
learned men and hermits”. But after a few years’ rule, he became 

1 Daud was uncle of Mujahid according to Ferishta but his cousin according 
to the author of Burhdn-i-Ma* dsir. 
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addicted to the common vices of his time, which even Ferishta 
has noted. He was conversant with various languages and could 
talk freely with his wives of diverse nationalities in their own 
tongues. He followed the traditional policy of his dynasty in 
waging wars against the Rayas of Vijayanagar and some other 
Hindu rulers of the Deccan. He gained success in his two expedi- 
tions against Vijayanagar in 1398 and 1406, exacted heavy indemnity 
from its Raya and even compelled him to surrender a princess of 
Vijayanagar for his harem. But his third attack in 1420 resulted 
in his defeat at Bangui, to the north of the Krishna, and his 
retreat from the field after his commander-in-chief, Mir Fazl-ullah 
Inju, had been killed. The Vijayanagar troops soon occupied the 
southern and eastern districts of the Bahmani kingdom. This 
defeat told heavily on the Sultan’s mind and body, and he left 
the administration in the hands of his slaves, Hushyar ‘Ain-ul-mulk 
and Nizam Bidar-ul-mull^. Ho was ultimately forced to abdicate 
the throne in favour of his brother Ahmad, who, according to the 
author of Burhdn-i-Ma'dsir, did away with Firuz Shah in September, 
1422, though some witers believe, on the authority of Ferishta, 
that Firuz Shah died a natural death. 

To avenge the losses sustained by the Bahmani troops in his 
brother’s reign, Ahmad Shah carried on a terrible war against 
Vijayanagar. The siege of Vijayanagar by the Bahmani troops 
reduced it to great distress and compelled its Raya to conclude 
peace by paying a heavy indemnity. This was conveyed to Ahmad’s 
camp, on elephants, by the Raya’s son, who was received there 
honourably; and the invaders then returned to their country. 
In 1424 or 1425 Ahmad Shah’s general, Khan-i-‘Azam, attacked the 
Hindu kingdom of Warangal and succeeded in capturing its fortress, 
with immense treasures, and in killing its ruler. The independence 
of Warangal was thus extinguished. Ahmad Shah also waged war 
against Malwa. The Sultan of Malwa, Hushang Shah, was defeated 
with great losses in men and money. Ahmad’s war with the 
Sultan of Gujarat, Ahmad Shah I, ended in failure, and peace 
was at last concluded through the intervention of theologians and 
learned men of both sides. The Hindu chiefs of the Konkan also 
felt the weight of Bahmani arms during his reign, but this pressure 
was removed after his death from illness in February, 1435. ^ 

Ahmad Shah transferred the capital of his kingdom from Gulbarga 
to Bidar, which was beautifully situated and had a salubrious 
climate. Though not endow^ed with much learning, he bestowed 
favours on some Muslim scholars. The poet, Shaikh Azari of Isfarayin 
in Khurasan, who came to his court, received a huge amount of 
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money for composing two verses in praise of his palace at Bidar ; 
and Maulana Sharf-ud-din Mazandarani was also rewarded with 
12,000 tankas for inscribing in beautiful handwriting two verses 
on the door of that palace. 

In the meanwhile, baronial intrigues for position and influence, 
often resulting in pitched battles and massacres, had begun to 
affect the homogeneity of the Bahmani kingdom. There were 
perpetual feuds between the Deccani nobles with their allies, 
the Africans and the Muwallads (issue of African fathers and 
Indian mothers) on the one side, and, on the other, the foreign 
nobles, composed of the Turks, the Arabs, the Persians and the 
Mughuls. Many of the latter had been elevated to high offices 
in the State, for their hardy and active habits, in preference to the 
children of the soil, who grew jealous of them. This jealousy was 
accentuated by religious differences, for while most of the Deccanis 
were Sunnis, the majority of the rival j)arty consisted of Shiahs. 
Thus the history of the later Bahmanids is a dreary tale of 
conspiracies and strife, whidi sucked the life-blood of the kingdom 
till it finally disintegrated. 

Ahmad was succeeded peacefully by his eldest son under the 
title of ‘Ala-ud-din 11. Soon after his acees.don, ‘Ala-ud-din II 
suppressed a rebellion headed by his brother Muhammad, who 
was, however, j)ardoned and given the government of the Rriichur 
Doab, where he remained faithful during the rest of his life. The 
Hindu chiefs of the Konkan were next reduced to submission, and 
the Raja of Sangarneshwar gave his beautiful daughter in marriage 
to the Bahmani Sultan. This was not liked by the Sultan’s Muslim 
wife Malika-i-Jahan. At her request her father, Nasir Khan, 
the ruler of Khandesh, invaded Berar, but was defeated by 
Malik-ul-Tujjar Khalaf Hasan, governor of Daiilatabad and 
leader of the foreign nobles. In 1443 Ala-ud-din waged war 
against Vijayanagar, the Raya of which had to conclude peace 
by promising regular payunent of tribute in future. Ferishta 
writes that at this time the Raya of Vijayanagar emi)loyed Muslim 
soldiers in his army, admitted some Muslims into his service, and 
even erected a mosque at the capital city for their worship. Like 
other Sultans of the dynasty, ‘Ala-ud-din was a zealous champion 
of Islam and was benevolent towards the followers of his own 
faith. We know from Ferishta and the author of Burhdn-i-Ma'dsir 
that he “founded masjids, public schools and charitable institutions, 
among which was a hospital of perfect elegance and purity of 
style, which he built in his capital, Bidar, and made two beautiful 
villages there as a pious endowment, in order that the revenue 
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of these villages should be solely devoted to supplying medicines 
and drinks ... so much did he attend to carrying out the orders 
and prohibitions of the divine law that even the name of wine 
and all intoxicating liquors was abrogated in his jurisdiction. ...” 

‘Ala-ud-din died peacefully in April, 1457, and was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Humayun, who was so cruel as to get the epithet 
of ''Zdlim” or “the Tyrant”. Examples of his cruelties have been 
cited by the author of Burhdn-i-Ma'dsir. Humayun died a natural 
death, according to some WTiters, in October, 14G1, but the more 
reliable authorities write that he was murdered by some of his 
servants when he was in a state of intoxication. His death freed 
his people “from the talons of his tortures” and the general sense 
of relief w^as thus expressed by the contemporary poet Nazir: 

“Humayun Shah has passed aw^ay from the world, 

Cod Almighty, what a blessing w as the death of Huma3mn ! 
On the date of his death the world was full of delight, 

So, ‘delight of the world’ gave the date of his death.” 

According to the chroniclers Humayun s minor son, Nizam Shah, 
w'as next raised to the throne. The queen-mother, Makhdumah 
Jahan, tried to manage the administration of the State with the 
assistance of Khwaja Jahan and Khwaja Mahmud Gawan. But 
the rulers of Orissa, and Telingana were emboldened, during the 
rule of the boy king, to attack his kingdom. They w^ere driven back 
with heavy losses. But soon a more formidable danger appeared for 
the Balimanis when Mahmud Khalji I of Millwa led an invasion into 
their territories and besieged Bidar, wiiich was saved only when 
Mahmud Begarha, the Sultan of Gujarat, sent a favourable response 
to the Bahmani Sultan’s appeal for help. Nizam Shah died very 
suddenly, on the 30th Jul}^, 1463, and his brother, aged only nine, 
ascended the throne under the title of Muhammad III. 

Soon after Muhammad’s accession, the old minister Khwaja 
Jahan, who aimed at a monopoly of power in the State, w as put to 
death through the influence of the queen-mother, and the vacant 
office W'as entrusted to Mahmud Gawan, who received the title of 
Khwaja Jahan. Though possessed of w ide powders, Mahmud Gaw^an 
never abused his authority. B}^ virtue of his conspicuous abflity, 
he served the Bahmani State with unstinted loyalty; and, by 
skilful diplomacy and successful military operations, he brought 
the dominions of the Bahmanis “to an extent never achieved by 
former sovereigns”. 

In 1469 Mahmud Gawan marched with an army to subdue the 
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Hindu Rajas of the Konkan, and when he succeeded in capturing 
several forts, the Raja of Sangameshwar, overpowered vith fear, 
surrendered the fortress of Khelna to his agents, “This unrivalled 
minister,” writes the author of Burhdn-i-Ma'cisir, “seized many 
forts and towns and captured immense booty, and \ aluable goods, 
such as horses, elephants, maidens, and female slaves, as wvW 
as precious jewels and pearls, fell into the minister's hands”. He 
also captured Goa, one of the best ports of the Vijayanagar Empire. 
In the meanwhile, Nizam-iil-mulk Barhi, a commander of the 
Bahmani kingdom, had seized the forts of Kajarnundry and 
Kondavir. In the year 1474 tlio Deccan was devastated by a 
terrible famine due to the failure of rain for two successive years, 
and many succumbed to its rigours. When rain at last fell in 
the third year, scarce! 3 ^ any farmers remained in the country to 
cultivate the land. 

But the military enterprises of the Sultan continued unabated. 
In February, 1478, Muhammad invaded and devastated Orissa, 
the Raja of which induced him to withdraw by presenlJng to him 
some elephants and other valuable gifts. 

The most successful military exploit of his reign was directed, 
in the course of a war with Vijayanagar, against Kanchi or Con- 
jeeveram (12th March, 1481), a seat of some old temples, which 
“were the wonder of the age, filled with countless concealed 
treasures and jewels, and valuable pearls, besides innumerable 
slave-girls”. The besieged soldiers offered a brave resistance but 
were ultimately vanquished by the Bahmani troops, who captured 
an immense booty. 

The military record of Muhammad Shah Ill’s reign is indeed 
one of triumph. But his own voluptuousness, and the selfish 
intrigues of the nobles of his court, stood in the path of his 
progress in other respects, and ultimately caused his ruin. Being 
addicted to hard drinking, the Sultan became mentally unbalanced 
as years rolled on, and took a suicidal step by passing the death 
sentence on Mahmud Gawan on 5th April, 1481, at the instigation 
of his enemies, the Deccani nobles, who, being jealous of his power 
and success, produced a forged letter to persuade the Sultan to 
believe in the minister’s treasonable correspondence with the 
Raya of Vijayanagar. Thus Mahmud Gawan, who had served the 
Bahmani kingdom as minister in three successive reigns with 
efficiency and honesty, for which he was entitled to the gratitude 
of his master, fell a prey to a conspiracy organised by a rival 
baronial clique, blind to the true interests of the State.^ With the 
unjust execution of this old minister “departed,” remarks 
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Meadows Taylor rightly, “all the cohesion and power of the Bahmani 
kingdom”. In many respects, Mahmud Gawan’s character was 
far superior to that of his contemporaries. Leading a simple and 
pure life, he was fond of learning and the society of the learned, 
which led him to maintain a magnificent college and a vast library 
at Bidar; and his disinterested services as a public officer justly 
entitle him to our praise. Muhammad III discovered his own 
folly rather too late, and, seized with grief and remorse, he expired 
within a year on the 22nd March, a.d. 1482. 

The Bahmani kingdom was henceforth thrown into utter 
confusion, leading to its inevitable collapse. Mahmud Shah, the 
younger son and successor of Muhammad III, had neither the 
strength of personal character, nor the guidance of an able minister, 
to enable him to maintain the integrity of his kingdom. The feud 
between the Deccanis and the foreigners continued with unabated 
fury and rancour. The provincial governors availed themselves 
of the prevailing confusion to declare their independence. The 
nominal authority of Mahmud came to be confined within a small 
area round the capital, and he and his four successors remained 
mere puppets in the hands of Qasim Barid-ul-Mamalik, a clever 
noble of Turkish origin, and after his death in 1504, in those of his 
son ‘Amir ‘Ali Barid, “the fox of the Deccan”. The last ruler, 
Kalimullah Shah, secretly tried to secure the help of Babur to 
restore the lost fortunes of his dynasty, but was sadly disappointed. 
With his death in 1527 the Bahmani dynasty came to an end 
after about one hundred and eighty years’ rule. • 

The history of the Bahmani dynasty in the Deccan on the whole 
offers no pleasant reading. Most of its Sultans employed themselves 
chiefly in terrible wars, and its internal politics were severely dis- 
tracted by court intrigues and civil strife. Among the eighteen 
kings of this dynasty, five were murdered, two died of intemperance, 
and three were deposed, two of them being blinded. The Bahmani 
Sultans should, however, be credited with patronage of learning 
and education according to their lights, erection of fortresses and 
buildings, and construction of irrigation works in the eastern 
provinces, which benefited the peasantry while securing more 
revenues to the State. 

We get a glimpse of the condition of the common people in the 
Bahmani kingdom from certain observations made by the Russian 
traveller, Althanasius Nikitin, who travelled in this kingdom 
during the years 1470 to 1474 in the reign of Muhammad Shah III. 
He writes: “The Sultan is a little man, twenty years old, in the 
power of the nobles. . . . The Sultan goes out with 300,000 men 
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of his own troops. The land is overstocked with people ; but those 
in the country are very miserable, whilst the nobles are extremely 
opulent and delight in luxury. They are wont to be carried on 
their silver beds, preceded by some 20 chargers caparisoned in gold, 
and followed by 300 men on horseback and by 600 on foot, and 
by hornmen, ten torch-bearers, and ten musicians. 

“The Sultan goes out hunting with his mother and his lady, 
and a train of 10,000 men on horseback, 50,000 on foot ; 200 elephants 
adorned in gilded armour, and in front 100 horsemen, 100 dancers, 
and 300 common horses in golden clothing; 100 monkeys and 
100 concubines, all foreign.” 

Thus the testimony of a foreign traveller tells us that the lot 
of the common people was hard as compared with the luxurious 
standard of living of the nobility. But there is no other positive 
evidence to enable us to form an accurate picture of the condition 
of the mass of the people during the whole of the Bahmani period. 
The accounts of the Muslim chroniclers are full of details regarding 
military campaigns and wars against infidels, without any refer- 
ence to the history of the people, u 

C. The Five Sultanates of the Deccan 

Five separate Sultanates arose in the Deccan, one after another, 
on the break-up of the Bahmani kingdom. These were known 
after the titles of their founders, as the Imad Shahi dynasty of 
Berar, the Nizam Shahi dynasty of Ahmadnagar, the ‘Adil Shahi 
dynasty of Bijapur, the Qutb Shahi dynasty of Golkunda and the 
Barid Shahi dynasty of Bidar. The first to secede was Berar, 
where Fathullah Imad Shah, a Hindu convert, declared his independ- 
ence in A.D. 1484 and founded the Imad Shahi dynasty. Berar 
was absorbed by Ahmadnagar in a.d. 1574. 

Yusuf ‘Adil Khan, Governor of Bijapur, asserted his independence 
in A.D. 1489-1490. He was known during his early days as a 
Georgian slave, who was purchased by Mahmud Gawan, and rose 
to prominence by dint of his merit and abiUty. Ferishta, however, 
relying on some private information, writes that he was the son of 
Sultan Murad II of Turkey, who died in a.d. 1451, that he fled from 
his country, first to Persia, and then to India at the age of seven- 
teen to save himself from assassination, ordered by his elder 
brother Muhammad II, who had succeeded his father on the throne, 
and that he sold himself as a slave to the minister of the Bahmani 
Sultan Yusuf ‘Adil Shah was not a bigot. Religion was no bar 
to securing offices in his government, and he had a preference for 
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the Shiah creed, probably due to his sojourn in Persia. Free from 
vices in his private life, he was mindful of his duties as a ruler. 
Ferishta tells us that although Yusuf ‘Adil Shah “mingled pleasure 
with business, yet he never allowed the former to interfere with 
the latter. Ho always warned his ministers to act with justice 
and integrity, and in his own person showed them an example of 
attention to those virtues. He invited to his court many learned 
men and valiant officers from Persia, Turkestan, and Rum, and 
also several eminent artists, who lived happy under the shadow 
of his bounty. In his reign the citadel of Bijapur was made of stone”. 
The reigns of Yusuf ‘Adil Shfili’s four immediate successors, Isma‘il 
‘Adil Shah, son of Yusuf (1510-1534), Mallu, son of Isma‘il (1534), 
Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah I, brother of Mallu (1534-1557), and ‘Ali 
‘Adil Shah, son of Ibrahim (1557-1579), were full of intrigues 
and wars. But the dynasty produced another remarkable ruler in 
Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah 11, nephew and successor of ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah, 
who governed the kingdom with universal toleration and wisdom 
till he died in a.d. 1626. In the opinion of Meadows Taylor, who 
wrote with some experience of Bijapur and its local traditions, 
“he was the greatest of all the ‘Adil Shahi dynasty, and in most 
respects, except its founder, the most able and popular”. The 
Bijapur kingdom survived till its annexation by Aurangzeb in a.d. 
1686. 

The founder of the Ahmadnagar kingdom was Malik Ahmad, 
son of Nizam-ul-mulk Bahri, who sprang from the hereditary Hindu 
revenue officials of Pathrl, north of the Godavari, took a leading 
part in the conspiracy against Mahmud Gawan, and became prime 
minister after his death. Malik Ahmad was appointed governor 
of Junnar, but in 1490 he declared himself independent. Some time 
later he transferred the seat of his government to a place of better 
strategic position and thus founded the city of Ahmadnagar. After 
several years’ attempts, he captured Daulatabad in a.d. 1499, 
which helped him to consolidate his dominion. He died in a.d. 1508 
and was succeeded by his son, Burhan Nizam Shah, who, during 
his reign of forty-five years, waged wars with the neighbouring 
States and about a.d. 1550 allied himself with the Raya of Vijaya- 
nagar against Bijapur. His successor, Husain Nizam Shah, joined 
the Muslim confederacy against Vijayanagar in 1565. After his 
death in that year, he was succeeded by his son, Murtaza Nizam 
Shah 1, a pleasure-loving youth, unfit to compete successfully with 
his adversaries. There is nothing of importance and interest in the 
subsequent history of Ahmadnagar except the heroic resistance 
offered by Chand Bibi to Akbar’s son. Prince Murad, in 1576, and 
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the military as well as administrative skill of Malik ‘Ambar. 
The kingdom was overrun by the Mughuls in I OCX), but it was 
not finally annexed to their Empire until 1033 in the reign of 
Shah Jahan. 

The Muslim kingdom of (lolkunda grew up on the ruins of tlu‘ 
old Hindu kingdom of Warangal, which was conquered by the 
Bahmanis in a.d. 1424. The founder of the Qutb Sluihi dynasty 
was Quli Shah, a Turki officer of the Bahmani kingdom during th(' 
reign of Mahmud Shah Bahmani. He was appoint e<l governor of 
Telingana by Mahmud Gawan and remained loyal to his master 
till, as a protest against the power and insolence of the Barkis, he 
declared his independence in a.d. 1512 or 151S. He had a long and 
prosperous reign till he w'as murdered at the ago of niiudy in 1543 
by his son Jamshid, who reigned for seven years, damsliid’s brother 
and successor, Ibnlhim, fought again.st Vijayanagar in L)()5 in 
alliance with the other Muslim Sultanates. He was a, good ruler 
and freely admitted the Hindus to high offices in the State. After 
his death in 1611, the liist-ory of Golkunda was largely entangled 
with that of the Mughul Empire till it w'as annexed to it by 
Aurangzeb in 1687. 

When the distant jirovinces of the Bahmani kingdom declared 
their independence, the remnant of it survived only in name 
under the ascendancy of the Barkis. In L)26 or L»27 Amir 
‘An Barid forrnidly disjienscd with the rule of tiie pup])et 
Bahmani Sultans and founded the Barid Shfihi dynasty of Bidar, 
which lasted till its territory w'as absorbed by Ibjapur in a.d. 
1618-1619. 

The five offshoots of the Bahmani kingdom had some good 
rulers, notably in Bijapur and Golkunda. The history of these* 
Sultanates is largely a record of almost continuous quarrel with 
one another and with Vijayanagar. Each aspired to the supremacy 
of the Deccan, which was consequently turned into a scene of 
internal warfare, similar to what went on between the Chaliikyas 
and the Pallavas in earher days, or between Mysore, the Marathas 
and the Nizam in the eighteenth century. The disruption of tlie 
Bahmani kingdom, and the dissensions among the five Sultanates 
that rose on its ruins, seriously hampered the progress of Islam, 
political as well as rehgious, in the south, wfficre the spirit of 
Hindu revival, that had manifested itself since the days of the 
Tughluqs, culminated in the rise and growth of the Vijayanagar 
Empire. 
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5 . The Hindu Kingdoms — The Vijayanagar Empire 
A. Political History 

The early history of Vijayanagar is still shrouded in obscurity. 
Sewell, after referring to several traditional accounts about the 
origin of the great imperial city, remarks that “perhaps the most 
reasonable account would be culled from the general drift of the 
Hindu legends combined with the certainties of historical fact”. 
He accepts the tradition according to which five sons of Sangama, 
of whom Harihara and Bukka were the most eminent, laid the 
foundation of the city and kingdom of Vijayanagar, on the southern 
bank of the Tungabhadra facing the fortress of Anegundi on the 
northern bank. They got inspiration for their enterprise from the 
celebrated Brahmana sage and scholar of the day, Madhava Vid- 
yaranya, and his brother Sayana, the famous commentator on the 
Vedas. This tradition is regarded by some as a later fabrication 
which found currency in the sixteenth century. In the opinion of Rev. 
Father Hcras, the foundation of the city of Anegundi, which formed 
the cradle of the Vijayanagar Empire, was laid by the Hoysala king 
Vira Ballala III, and Harihara, a near relative of the Hoysala ruling 
family, w'as a frontier officer with his headquarters there. According 
to another writer, “the fortification of the city that afterwards 
became Vijayanagar must be regarded as the deliberate act of the 
great Hoysala ruler, Vira BaUala III. It was founded soon after 
the destruction of Kampili by the army of Muhammad Tughluq, 
and immediately following the invasion of the Hoysala capital, 
Dorasamudra’\ The theory of Hoysala origin has been recently 
challenged by a writer who, in discussing the question from different 
sources, has argued that Harihara and Bukka founded the city and 
that they “shaped the course of their conduct” on the advice of 
Madhava Vidyarapya, who is described in an inscription of Harihara 
II as “ the supreme light incarnate According to some authorities, 
the five brothers were fugitives from the Telugu country included 
in the Kakatiya kingdom of Warangal, the capital of which was 
captured by the Muhammadans in 1424. In the midst of these 
conflicting opinions, this much can be said with certainty, that 
Harihara and Bukka and their three brothers made earnest efforts 
to organise resistance against the advance of the invaders from the 
north, frhe significance of the Vijayanagar Empire in the history 
of Indials that for well nigh three centuries it stood for the older 
religion and culture of the country and saved these from being 
engulfed by the rush of new ideas and forces. It also indirectly 
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prevented the extension of the influence of the Bahmani kingdom 
and its offshoots in the north, where the power of the Delhi Sultanate 
had been already considerably weakened, by keeping them con- 
stantly engaged in the south. In short, “it was Vij ay anagar which 
held the key to the political situation of the time”, characterised 
by the decline of the Turko-Afghan Sultanate and the rise of 
important indigenous powers. 

The first dynasty of Vijayanagar is named after Sangama. 
In the time of Harihara I and Bukka I, the Vijayanagar kingdom 
brought under its influence many principalities and divisions, 
including, m the opinion of some, most of the Hoysala territ ory. But 
it has been pointed out by some wxiters that Harihara I and Bukka I 
did not assume full imperial titles. In 1374 Bukka 1 sent an embassy 
to China and he died in A.n. 1378-1379. He was succeeded by his 
son, Harihara 11, who undoubtedly assumed the imperial titles of 
Maharajadhiraja, Rajaparame^vara, etc. Sewell in his earlier work^ 
states on the authority of some Muhammadan historians that 
Harihara’s reign was a period of “ unbroken peace ”. Butit is proved by 
certain inscriptions that there were conflicts between the \^ijayanagar 
Empire and the Muslims during his reign. As a matter of fact, the 
history of the Vijayanagar Empire, like that of the Bahmani king- 
dom, is an unbroken record of bloody wars with different powers. 
In the cold weather of 1398, Bukka II, son of Harihara II, con- 
ducted a raid northwards to the Bahmani territory, with his 
father’s permission, with a view to seizing the Raichur Doab, situated 
between the Krishna and the Tuhgabhadra, which formed the 
bone of contention between the Vijayanagar Empire and the Bah- 
mani kingdom. He was opposed and defeated by biruz Shah 
Bahmani and a peace was concluded by the middle of 1399, Firuz 
exacting a heavy indemnity. But as several inscriptions show, the 
reign of Harihara II saw the extension of Vijayanagar authority over 
the whole of Southern India, including Mysore, Kanara, Chingleput, 
Trinchinopoly and Conjeeveram (Kahchi). Harihara 11 was a wor- 
shipper of 6iva under the form of Virupaksa, but was tolerant of 
other religions. He died in August 1406, after which the succession 
to the throne was disputed for sometimeamong his sons. DevaRaya I, 
however, secured the throne for himself on the 5th November, 
1406. He met with some reverses in his wars with the Bahmani 
Sultans and died in the year a.d. 1422. His son, Vijaya-Bukka or 
Vira Vijaya, reigned for only a few months, then Deva Raya II, 
son of Vijaya-Bukka, ascended the throne. Though Deva Raya H’s 
wars with the Bahmanis ended in defeat and loss, his reign 
» A Forgotten Empire, p. 51. 
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was marked by reorganisation of the administration. To compete 
with the Bahmanis, Mussalmans were admitted by him into the 
army ; and, to control and regulate trade, he appointed his right- 
hand man, Lakkanna or Lakshma^a, to the “lordship of the 
southern sea”, that is, to the charge of overseas commerce. Nicolo 
Conti, an Italian traveller, and ‘Abdur-Razzaq, an envoy from 
Persia, visited Vijayanagar in 1420 and 1443 respectively; and 
they have left glowing descriptions of the city and the Empire of 
Vijayanagar. In fact, the Empire now extended over the whole of 
South India, reaching the shores of Ceylon, and attained the zenith 
of its prosperity during the rule of the first dynasty. 

Deva Raya II died in a.d. 1446 and was succeeded by his eldest 
surviving son, Mallikarjuna, who repelled a combined attack on 
his capital by the Bahmani Sultan and the Raja of the Hindu 
kingdom of Orissa and was able to keep his kingdom intact during 
his rule, which lasted till about a.d. 1465. It was during this 
reign that the Saluva chief, Narasimha of Chandragiri, whose 
ancestors had served the Vijayanagar kingdom faithfully as its 
feudatories, rose into prominence and resisted the aggressions of 
the Bahmani kingdom and the kingdom of Orissa. But Mallikar- 
juna’s successor, Virupaksha II, proved to be an incompetent ruler. 
Confusion and disorder naturally followed, taking advantage of 
which some of the provinces revolted, the Bahmani Sultan advanced 
into the Doab between the Krishna and the Tungabhadra, and 
Raja Purusottama Gajapati of Orissa advanced as far south as 
Tiruvannamalai. 

To save the kingdom from these dangers, Narasimha Saluva 
deposed his worthless master and seized the throne for himself in 
about A.D. 1486. Thus the Sangama dynasty was overthrown 
by what has been called the “First Usurpation” and Vijayanagar 
passed under the rule of the Saluva dynasty. Narasimha Saluva 
enjoyed the confidence of the people. With the interests of the 
Empire at heart, he recovered most of the revolted provinces 
during his six years’ rule, though the Raichur Doab remained under 
the control of the Bahmanis and Udayagiri under that of the Raja 
of Orissa. 

Narasimha Saluva had the prudence to charge his trusted 
general, Narasa Nayaka, who claimed descent from a dynasty 
which ruled over the Tuluva country, with the responsibility for the 
administration of the kingdom after him, though he desired that 
his sons should succeed him. Epigraphic evidence disproves the 
statement of the Muhammadan historians, and of Nuniz, that 
Narasa Nayaka murdered the two sons of his master and usurped 
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the throne for himself. In reality he remained loyal to the dynasty of 
his master. He placed the latt-er’s younger son, Immadi Narasimha, 
on the throne, when the elder died of wounds in a battle, though 
he ably managed the affairs of the State as its de facto ruler. It 
was only when he himself died in a.d. 1505 that his son, Vira 
Narasimha, deposed the last Saluva ruler and seized the throne 
for himself. This “Second Usurpation” led to the direct rule of 
the Tuluva dynasty over the Vijayanagar Empire. Vira Narasimha 
is described on some cop})er })lates and also by Niiniz as a pious 
king who distributed gifts at sacred places. 
f V^ a Narasimha was succeeded by his younger brother, Krishnadeva 
Raya, by far the greatest ruler of Vijayanagar, and one of the most 
famous kings in the history of India. A gallant and active warrior, 
he was always successful in the wars that he waged almost 
throughout his reign. He first turned his attention towards 
suppressing the feudatories in the central portion of his empire 
before trying to meet his great rivals in the north. Leaving his 
headquarters towards the end of 1510, he marched against the 
refractory chief of Ummattur in Southern Mysore. He w as defeated 
and the fortress of Sivasamudram was captured (1511-1512). 
Other neighbouring chiefs w^ere also reduced to obedience. In 1512 
Krishnadeva Raya moved towards the Bijapur frontier and took 
possession of Raich ur. Under the advice of his able and experienced 
minister and general, Saluva Timma, he did not now' invade the 
Muhammadan territories but turned against Gajapati Rrataparudra 
of Orissa in 1513, with a view to recovering the territories that his 
predecessors had captured from Vijayanagar during the reigns of the 
last rulers of the lOrst dynasty. Early in 1514 he captured the 
fortress of Udayagiri and made prisoners of an uncle and an aunt 
of the Raja of Orissa, who were, how^ever, treated with honour. 
By the first half of the next year he had captured the strong fortress 
of Kondavidu and other fortresses of lesser importance in the 
neighbourhood, in spite of the fact that the Raja of Orissa had 
received assistance from the Sultans of Golkunda and Bidar. He 
also took as captives the Gajapati prince, Virabhadra, and some 
other Orissa nobles. The prince was appointed by him governor 
of a province, and this fact, remarks Krishna Shastri, “testifies to 
the high statesmanship of Krishnaraya”. In his third campaign 
against the King of Orissa, Krishiiadeva Raya encamped at Bezwada, 
laid siege to Kondapalli and captured it. The wife and a son (other 
than Prince Virabhadra) of the Raja of Orissa and some Orissa 
nobles and generals feU into his hands on this occasion also. He 
then advanced north-eastwards as far as Simhachalam m the 
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Vizagapatam district and forced his Orissan contemporary to come 
to terms. The last great military achievement of Krishijadeva Raya 
was his victory over Isma‘il ‘Adil Shah near Raichur on the 19th 
March, 1620, when the latter attempted to recover the Raichur 
Doab. He is said to have overrun the Bijapur territory and to have 
razed to the ground the fortress of Gulbarga. In short, the mihtary 
conquests of Krishijadeva Raya enabled him to humble the pride 
of his northern foes and to extend the limits of his Empire up to the 
South Konkan in the west, Vizagapatam in the east and the extreme 
border of the peninsula in the south, while some islands and coasts 
of the Indian Ocean were within its sphere of influence. During 
the last few years of his life he devoted his attention to the 
organisation of the Empire in all respects and to works of peaceful 
administration. 

Krish^adeva Raya maintained friendly relations with the Portu- 
guese and granted them some concessions, since, writes Sewell, 
“he benefited largely by the import of horses and other requisites”. 
In 1510 the Portuguese governor, Albuquerque, solicited his per- 
mission to build a fort at Bhatkal, which was granted after the 
Portuguese had captured Goa from the Muslims. The Portuguese 
traveller, Paes, praises him in eloquent terms: “He is the most 
learned and perfect king that could possibly be, cheerful of dis- 
position and very merry ; he is one that seeks to honour foreigners 
and receives them kindly; asking all about their affairs whatever 
their condition may be. He is a great ruler and a man of much 
justice, but subject to certain fits of rage . ., he is by rank a 
greater lord than any, by reason of what he possesses in armies 
and territories, but it seems that he has in fact nothing compared 
to what a man like him ought to have, so gallant and perfect is 
he in all things.” 

The reign of Krishijadeva Raya not only marked the climax 
in the territorial expansion of the Vijayanagar Empire, but was 
also remarkable for the encouragement and development of art and 
letters. Himself an accomplished scholar, the Raya was a generous 
patron of learning. He was “in no way less famous”, writes 
Krishna Shastri, “for his religious zeal and catholicity. He res- 
pected all sects of the Hindu religion alike, though his personal 
leanings were in favour of Vaishijiavism. . . . Krishnaraya’s kind- 
ness to the fallen enemy, his acts of mercy and charity towards 
the residents of captured cities, his great military prowess which 
endeared him alike to his feudatory chiefs and to his subjects, 
the royal reception and kindness that he invariably bestowed upon 
foreign embassies, his imposing personal appearance, his genial 
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look and polite conversation which distinguished a pure and 
dignified life, his love for literature and for religion, and his soli- 
citude for the welfare of his people, and above all, the most fabulous 
wealth that he conferred as endowments on temples and Brah- 
maijas, mark him out indeed as the greatest of the South Indian 
monarchs who sheds a lustre on the pages of history.” In fact, 
the Vijayanagar Empire rose, during his reign, to the zenith of its 
glory and prosperity, when the old Turko-Afghan Sultanate was 
almost a shrivelled and attenuated carcase and was soon to be 
swept away by a fresh Turkish invasion. 

But dangers lurked for the Vijayanagar Empire in the ambition 
of her powerful neighbours in the north and in the attitude of her 
viceroys, two of whom, the viceroy of Madura and the viceroy 
who was in charge of the central block of the kingdom, rebelled 
even during the last days (1528 or 1529) of Krishr^adeva Raya. 
The former was brought back to submission before the death of 
Krishnadeva Raya, but the latter had to be “dealt with only 
at the beginning of his successor’s reign”. 

Krish^adeva Raya died in a.d. 1529 or 1530 and was succeeded 
by his half-brother, Achyuta Raya, who, as epigraphic and literary 
evidences show, was not “altogether the craven that he is repre- 
sented by Nuniz to have been”. He chastised the rebel viceroy 
of Madura and reduced to obedience the Raja of Travancore, 
who had given shelter to the former. But he soon committed the 
blunder of relaxing his personal hold on the administration, which 
fell under the control of his two brothers-in-law, both named 
Tirumala. This irritated the other viceroys, who formed a rival 
party under the leadership of three brothers, Rama, Tirumala 
and Venkata, of the Aravidu dynasty, connected by marriage 
with the reigning Tuluva dynasty. The kingdom was consequently 
plunged into troubles which continued throughout the whole course 
of its imperial history and did not cease till it entirely disappeared. 
After the death of Achyuta Raya in a.d. 1541 or 1542, his son, 
Venkatadri or Venkata I, ascended the throne, but his reign did 
not last for more than six months and the crown then passed to 
Sadasiva, a nephew of Ach 3 mta. Sadasiva Raya was a mere puppet 
in the hands of his minister, Rama Raya, of the Aravidu dynasty, 
who was the dc facto ruler of the State. Rama Raya was 
endowed with ability and was determined to restore the power of 
the Vijayanagar Empire, which had sunk low after the death of 
Kmhijadeva Raya. One important feature of Rama Raya’s policy 
wis his active interference in the quarrels among the Deccan 
Sult&nates, in alliance first with one and then with another. His 
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enterprises were, indeed, successful for the time being. But these 
made him over-confident and haughty and ultimately proved to 
be a cause of disaster for the Empire. In 1543 Rama Raya formed 
an alliance with Ahmadnagar and Golkunda with a view to attack- 
ing Bijapur. But his object was baffled by the diplomacy of the 
Bijapur minister, Asad Khan, who concluded peace separately with 
Burhan Nizam Shah and Rama Raya, and thus broke up the 
coalition. A change of alliance took place in 1558, when Bijapur, 
Golkunda and Vijayanagar joined against Ahmadnagar and invaded 
it. On this occasion the army of Vijayanagar alienated the people 
of Ahmadnagar. 

The haughty conduct of the Vijayanagar army kindled the 
long-standing, though smouldering, hostility of the Sultanates 
of the Deccan against Vijayanagar, and aU, with the exception of 
that of Berar, joined in a coalition against it, which was cemented 
by matrimonial alliances. The allied Deccan Sultans fought 
against Vijayanagar on the 23rd January, 1565, at a site marked 
by the two villages of Raksas and Tagdi. This battle resulted 
in the defeat of the huge Vijayanagar army with immense losses, 
“The victors,” writes the author of Burhdn-i-Ma'dsir, “captured 
jewels, ornaments, furniture, camels, tents, camp-equipage, drums, 
standards, maidservants, menservants, and arms and armour of 
all sorts in such quantity that the whole army was enriched.” 
“The plunder was so great,” notes Ferishta, “that every private 
man in the allied army became rich in gold, jewels, tents, 
arms, horses and slaves, the kings permitting every person to 
retain what he acquired, reserving the elephants only for their 
own use.” Husain Nizam Shah killed Rama Raya with his 
own hand and exclaimed: “Now I am avenged of thee! Let 
God do what He will to me.” The magnificent city of Vijayanagar 
was sacked and deprived of its splendour by the invading army 
in a manner which has been described by Sewell as follows : 
“The third day saw the beginning of the end. The victorious 
Mussalmans had halted on the field of battle for rest and refresh- 
ment, but now they had reached the capital, and from that time 
forward for a space of five months Vijayanagar knew no rest. The 
enemy had come to destroy and they carried out their object 
relentlessly. . . . Nothing seemed to escape them. They broke up 
the pavilions standing on the huge platform from which the kings 
used to watch the festivals, and overthrew all the carved work. 
They lit huge fires in the magnificently decorated buildings forming 
the temple of Vitthalasvami near the river, and smashed its 
exquisite stone sculptures. With fire and sword, with crowbars 
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and axes, they carried on day after day their work of destruction. 
Never perhaps in the history of the world has such havoc been 
wrought, and wrought so suddenly, on so splendid a city; teeming 
with a wealthy and industrious population in the full plenitude 
of prosperity one day, and on the next seized, pillaged, and reduced 
to ruins, amid scenes of savage massacre and horrors beggaring 
description.” 

The so-called battle of Talikota is indeed one of the decisive 
battles in the history of India. It destroyed the chance of Hindu 
supremacy in the south, which w^as left open to the invasions of 
the rulers of a new Turkish dynasty, till the rise of the Maratha 
power in the seventeenth century. Undoubtedly the battle did 
vital damage to the Vijayanagar Empire, but recent researches 
have proved that it did not disappear altogether as a result of it. 
“Talikota,” remarks a modern wTiter aptly, “was the climacteric, 
but not the grand climacteric of the Vijayanagar Empire.” In 
fact, the Empire continued to exist till the early i)art of the seven- 
teenth century under the rulers of the Aravidu dynasty, “before 
it got weakened and dismembered — weakened by the constant 
invasions from the north and dismembered by the dissatisfaction 
and rebellion of the viceroys within”. 

The victorious Sultanates did not ultimately gain much as a result 
of this battle. Their alliance was soon dissolved and there was a 
recrudescence of mutual jealousy. This afforded the Vijayanagar 
Empire the opportunity for recuperation under Rama Raya’s brother, 
Tirumala. He returned to Vijayanagar after the Muslims had left 
it, but after a short stay there went to Penugonda, and restored- 
the prestige and power of the Empire to such an extent as to be 
able to interfere in the affairs of the Muslim kingdoms. Towards 
the end of his reign, in about a.d. 1570, he dispensed with the 
phantom of the nominal ruler, Sadasiva, and usurped the throne 
for the Aravidu dynasty to which he belonged. His son and 
successor, Ranga II, continued after him his policy of increasing 
the efficiency of the Empire. Ranga II was succeeded about 
A.D. 1586 by his brother, Venkata II, who had his headquarters 
at Chandragiri and died after a glorious reign in a.d. 1614. He 
may be regarded as the last great ruler of Vijayanagar,^ who kept 
the Empire intact with the exception that in a.d. 1612 Raja Oedyar 
founded, with his permission, the kingdom of Mysore, on the 
extinction of the viceroyalty of Srirangapatan. His death was 
the signal for the dismemberment of the Empire. It was followed by 
a war of succession, and the consequent rise of disintegrating forces. 
These could not be checked by Ranga III, the last important ruler 
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ofVijayanagar, in spite of his best attempts, owing to the selfish atti- 
tude of the rebel vassals of the Empire and the ambition of the 
Muslim States of Bijapur and Golkunda. Thus the Hindu feudatories 
of the Vijayanagar Empire proved to be her enemies in the long run. 
Their “insane pride, blind selfishness, disloyalty and mutual 
dissensions” largely facilitated the conquest of the Hindu Deccan 
by the Muslim States of Bijapur and Golkunda. Further, subordinate 
viceroys, like the Chiefs of Scringapatam and Bedniir (Keladi, 
Ikkeri), and the Naiks of Madura and Tanjore, carved out inde- 
pendent kingdoms for themselves. 


B. Splendour and Wealth of Vijayanagar 

Foreign travellers who visited India during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries have left glowing accounts of the Empire of 
Vijayanagar. The city ofVijayanagar was encompassed by massive 
fortifications and was of enormous size. The Italian traveller, 
Nicolo Conti, who visited it about a.d. 1420 writes: “The circum- 
ference of the city is sixty miles; its v^alls are carried up to the 
mountains and enclose the valleys at their foot, so that its extent 
is thereby increased. In this city there are estimated to be ninety 
thousand men fit to bear arms. . . . The King is more powerful 
than all the other kings of India.” ‘Abdur Razzaq, who came to 
India from Persia and went to Vijayanagar in a.d. 1442-1443, 
observes: “The country is so well populated that it is impossible 
in a reasonable space to convey an idea of it. In the King’s treasury 
there are chambers with excavations in them, filled with molten 
gold, forming one mass. All the inhabitants of the country, whether 
high or low, even down to the artificers of the bazar, wear jewels 
and gilt ornaments in their ears and around their necks, arms, 
wrists and fingers.” Domingos Paes, a Portuguese, who has recorded 
a detailed description of Vijayanagar, writes: “Its King has much 
treasure and many soldiers and many elephants, for there are 
numbers of these in this country. ... In this city you will find 
men belonging to every nation and people, because of the great 
trade which it has and the many precious stones there, principally 
diamonds. . . . This is the best provided city in the world, and is 
stocked with provisions such as rice, wheat, grains, Indian com, 
and a certain amount of barley and beans, moong, pulses, horse- 
grain and many other seeds which grow in this country, which are 
the food of the people, and there is a large store of these and very 
cheap. . . . The streets and markets are full of laden oxen without 
count. . . .” Edoardo Barbosa, who was present in India in 
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A.D. 1616, describes Vijayanagar as “ of great extesnt, highly populous 
and the seat of an active commerce in country diamonds, rubies 
from Pegu, silks of China and Alexandria, and cinnabar, camphor, 
musk, pepper and sandal from Malabar”, 


C. Economic Condition of the Vijayanagar Empire 


It is clear from foreign accounts, and also other sources, that 
unbounded prosperity prevailed in the Vijayanagar Empire. Agrit!ul- 
ture flourished in different parts of the realm and the State 
pursued a wise irrigation policy. The principal industries related 
to textiles, mining and metallurgy, and the most important of the 
minor industries was perfumery. Craftsmen’s and merchants’ guilds 
played an important part in the economic life of the kingdom . ‘ Abdur 
Razzaq writes: “The tradesmen of each separate guild or craft 
have their shops close to one another.” Paes also observes : “There 
were temples in every street, for these appertain to institutions 
like the confraternities you know of in our parts, of all the craftsmen 


and merchants.” 

The most remarkable feature in the economic condition of the 
kingdom was commerce, inland, coasting and overseas. The most 
important port on the Malabar coast was Calicut, and, according 
to ‘Abdur Razzaq, the Empire “possessed 300 seaports”. It had 
commercial relations with the islands in the Indian Ocean, the 
Malay Archipelago, Burma, China, Arabia, Persiti, South Africa, 
Abyssinia and Portugal. The principal articles of export were cloth, 
rice, iron, saltpetre, sugar and spices, and the imports into the 
Empire were horses, elephants, pearls, copper, coral, mercury, China 
silks and velvet. The cheap means of transport for inland trade 
were kavadis, head-loads, pack-horses, pack-bullocks, carts and 

asses. Ships were in use for coasting and overseas trade. According 

to Barbosa, South India got its ships built in the Maidive Islands. 
Epigraphic evidence proves that the rulers of Vijayanagar maintained 
fleets and the people there were acquainted with the art of ship- 
building before the advent of the Portuguese. We have, however, 
no definite knowledge as to how the Vijayanagar Empire dealt 
with the important question of ocean transport”. 

The coinage of the Vijayanagar Empire was of various types, both 
in gold and copper, and there was one specimen of a sflver com. 
The coins bore on them emblems of different gods and animals 
varying according to the religious faith of the rulers The prices 
of articles were low. The accounts of the foreign traveUers tell 
US that the upper classes of the people had a high standard of hvmg ; 
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but we know from inscriptions that the common people groaned 
under the weight of heavy taxation, collected with rigour by the 
local governors, who were, however, sometimes restrained by the 
supreme rulers. 


D. Social Life in the Vijayanagar Empire 

Accounts of foreign travellers, inscriptions, and literature, contain 
copious references regarding the different aspects of the social 
life of the people in the Vijayanagar Empire, of which we can study 
here only the more striking ones. Women in general occupied 
a high position in society, and instances of the active part they 
took in the political, social and literary life of the country are not 
rare.i Besides being trained m wrestling, handling swords and 
shields, music and other fine arts, some of them at any rate 
received a fair amount of literary education. <Nuniz writes: “He 
(the King of Vijayanagar) has also women who wrestle, and 
others who are astrologers and soothsayers; and he has women 
who write all the accounts of expenses that are incurred inside 
the gates, and others whose duty it is to write all the affairs of 
the kingdom and compare their books with those of the wTiters 
outside ; he has women also for music, who play instruments and 
sing. Even the wives of the King are well-versed in music. . . . 
It is said that he has judges, as well as bailiffs and watchmen w'ho 
every night guard the palace, and these are women. Plurality 
of wives was a recognised practice, especiaUy among the wealthy 
classes, and child marriage was the usual custom. The evil practice 
of exacting exorbitant dowries was greatly prevalent among 
those who were well placed in life. The State occasionally interfered 
in social affairs to settle disputes among various communities. 
(The rite of Sati, or women burning themselves on the funeral pyres 
of their husbands, was very common in Vijayanagar, and the 
Brahmanas freely sanctioned it. Being held in high esteem by 
the rulers, the Brahmanas exercised a predominant mfluence not 
merely in social and religious matters but also in the political 
affairs of the State. f Nuniz describes them as “honest men, given 
to merchandise, very acute and of much talent, very good 
at accounts, lean men and well formed, but little fit for hard 
work”. 

There were no strict restrictions in matters of diet. Besides 
fruits, vegetables and oil, meat of all kinds, excepting that of 
oxen or cows, for which the people had great veneration, was 
taken by the general population ; but the Brahmanas never killed 
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or ate any “live thing”. Niiniz gives the following description 
about the diet of tlie Vijayanagar Kings ; 

‘tThese Kings of Bisnaga eat all sorts of things, but not the 
flesh of oxen or cows, which they never kill because they worship 
them. They eat mutton, pork, venison, partridges, hares, doves, 
quail, and all kinds of birds ; even sparrows and rats, and cats, and 
lizards, all of which are sold in the market of the city of Bisnaga. 

“Everything has to be sold alive so that each may know what 
he buys — this at least so far as concerns game — and there are 
fish from the rivers in large quantities.” 4 

If the statements of Paes and ISuniz Ik* true, this was, remarks 
Dr. Smith, “a curious dietary for princes and people, who in tlic 
time of Krishnadeva Raya and Achyuta Jtaya were zealous Hindus 
with a special devotion to certain forms of Vishnu”."^ Most probably 
rats, cats and lizards were eaten by the knver section of the y)eople, 
who formed the non-Aryan element in the Vijayanagar poj)iilation. 

The foreign travellers refer to numerous blood sacrifices in 
the kingdom. According to Paes, the King used to witness the 
sacrifice of 24 buffaloes and 150 sheep, the animals being decapitated 
by a single blow of a large sickle. On the last day of the famous 
“nine days festival” 250 buffaloes and 4,500 sheep were slaughtered. 

E. Art and Literature 

The Vijayanagar Empire has to its credit brilliant cultural and 
artistic achievements. The Emperors w ere patrons of all languages— 
Sanskrit, Telugu, Tamil and Kannada, and under their fostering 
care some of the finest pieces of literature w'ere produced. Sayana, 
the famous commentator of the Vedas, and his brother, Madhava, 
flourished during the early days of Vijayanagar rule and were 
deeply attached to the State. The reign of Krishnadeva Raya 
W'as of special importance in this branch of activity as in all others. 
It marked “the dawn of a new era in the literary history of South 
India. Himself a scholar, a musician and })oet, he loved to gather 
around him poets, philosophers, and religious teachers whom he 
honoured with munificent gifts of land and money . He wTote 
his magnum opus, AmuklamalyaM, in Telugu, in the introduction 
to which he refers to five Sanskrit works wTitten by him. This 
book is not merely of religious interest but also of great historical 
importance for the reign of Krishnadeva Raya. In his court 
“flourished the ' Astadiggajas\ ‘the eight elephants’ (famous 
poets), who supported the world of (Telugu) literature”. His poet 
laureate, Peddana, enjoyed a wide reputation and held a high 
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position among Telugu writers. Even the rulers of the Aravidu 
dynasty patronised poets and religious teachers, and Telugu 
literature flourished under them with “reinforced vigour”. There 
were also authors among the petty chiefs and relatives of the 
emperors. Works on music, dancing, drama, grammar, logic, 
philosophy, etc., received encouragement from the emperors and 
their ministers. In short, the Vijayanagar Empire was a “s5mthesis 
of South Indian culture”. 

Along witii the growth of culture we have a remarkable develop- 
ment of art and architecture. The ruins of the old capital of this 
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Empire proclaim to the world that there evolved, in the days of its 
glory, a distinct style of architecture, sculpture and painting by 
native artists. The famous Hazara temple, built during the reign 
of Krishnadeva Raya, is, remarks Longhurst, “one of the most 
perfect specimens of Hindu temple architecture in existence”. The 
Vitthalasvami temple is also a fine example of Vijayanagar style. 
In the opinion of Fergusson, it “shows the extreme limit in florid 
magnificence to which the style advanced”. The art of painting 
attained a high degree of excellence, and the art of music rapidly 
developed. Some new works on the subject of music were produced. 
Krishpadeva Rftya and the Regent, Rama Raya, were proficient 
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in music. Theatres provided amusement for the people of the 
kingdom. 

Epigraphic and literary evidence clearly shows that the rulers 
of Vijayanagar were of pious disposition and devoted to Dharma. 
But they were not fanatics. Their attitude tow^ards the prevailing 
four sects, Saiva, Bauddha, Vaishnava and Jaina, and even alien 
creeds, Christian, Jewish and Moorish, was liberal. Barbosa writes : 
“The King allow^s such freedom that every man may come and 
go and live according to his own creed without suffering any 
annoyance, and without enquiry, whether he is a Christian, Jew^, 
Moor or Hindu.” 


F. Administration of the Vijayanagar Empire 

The Vijayanagar Ern})ire gradually developed a centralised 
administration with all its branches carefully organised. No doubt, 
for the task which tljey set before themselves, its rulers had to 
maintain a strong army and also to undertake military exjx'ditions, 
but it does not seem to be correct to describe their State as an 
essentially military one based on force and condemn it as an 
organisation which “contained no principle of develof)ment ; 

represented no ideal of human progress and therefore could 
not be lasting”, as a modern writer has done. As a matter of fact, 
with the expansion of the Empire, its rulers organised the administra- 
tion with such efficiency as served to remove the disorders that had 
prevailed during the periods of w'ar and facilitate the pursuit of 
peaceful activities in various fields. 

As in other medieval governments, the King was the fountain- 
head of all power in the Vijayanagar State. He was the suiireme 
authority in civil, military as well as judicial affairs, and also 
often intervened to settle social disputes. But he was not an 
irresponsible despot, neglecting the interests of the kingdom and 
ignoring the rights and wishes of the people. The Vijayanagar 
kings knew how to secure the good-will of the people; and by 
their liberal policy they “conduced towards bringing peace and 
plenty into the kingdom”. “A crowned King,” writes Krishnadeva 
Raya in his ImuktamdlyaM, “should always rule with an eye 
towards Dharma F He further says that “a I^ng should rule 
collecting round him people skilled in statecraft, should investigate 
the mines yielding precious metals in his kingdom and extract 
the same, should levy taxes from his people moderately should 
counteract the acts of his enemies by crushing them with lorce, 
should be friendly, should protect one and all of his subjects, 
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should put an end to the mixing up of the castes among them, 
should always try to increase the merit of the Brahmapas, should 
strengthen his fortress and lessen the growth of the undesirable 
things and should be ever mindful of the purification of his 
cities ...” 

The King was assisted in the task of administration by a council 
of ministers, appoi||ted by him. Though the Brahmapas held high 
offices in the administration and had considerable influence, the 
ministers were recruited not only from their ranks but also from 
those of the Kshatriyas and the Vaii^yas. The office of a minister 
was “sometimes hereditary and sometimes rested on selection”. 
Both ‘Abdur Razzaq and Nuniz refer to the existence of a sort 
of secretariat. Besides the ministers, the other officers of the 
State were the chief treasurer; the custodians of the jewels; an 
officer who w^s to look after the commercial interests of the State ; 
the prefect of the police, who was responsible for the prevention 
of crime and maintenance of order in the city; the chief master 
of the horse; and subordinate officials like the bhdtSy who sang 
the praise of the kings, the 6e<eZ-hearers or personal attendants of 
the King, the calendar-makers, the engravers and the composer 
of inscriptions. 

A magnificent court was maintained by the kings of Vijayanagar 
in the capital city at a huge cost of money. It was attended by 
nobles, priests, litterateurs, astrologers and musicians, and festivals 
were celebrated with great pomp and grandeur. 

The Empire was divided for administrative purposes into several 
provinces {rdjya^ mandala, chdvadi), which had again subdivisions 
like venthe,^ nddu,^ slma, village and sthala^ in the Karnataka 
portion, and kottam* parru, nddu and village in the Tamil portion. 
It is very difficult to state the exact number of provinces in the 
Empire. Some writers relying on Paes write that the Empire was 
divided into 200 provinces. But the foreign traveller evidently 
“confounds the tributary kings with the provincial viceroys, and 
these again with the minor nobles who were merely officials in the 
government”. According to H. ICrishna Shastri, the Empire was 
divided into six principal provinces. Each province was under a 
viceroy. Tidy aha or vdik,^ who might be a member of the royal house, 

^ A territorial division higher than a nadu. 

■A territorial division higher than a village. 

® A portion of land comprising several fields. 

* A territorial division higher than a parru^ which again was higher than 
a nddu. 

‘ The designation of Naik was also given to the collectors of customs and 
military commanders. 
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or an influential noble of the State, or some descendant of the old 
ruling families. Each viceroy exercised civil, military and judicial 
powers within his jurisdiction, but he was required to submit regular 
accounts of the income and expenditure of his charge to the central 
government and render it military aid in times of need. Further, he 
was liable to severe punishment by the King if he prov^ to be a 
traitor or oppressed the people, and his estate could be confiscated 
to the State if he made default in sending onq^bird of his income 
to the latter. Though the rmiks were generally severe in raising 
revenue from the people, they were not unmindful of beneficial 
work like the encouragement of agriculture, the plantation of new 
villages, protection of religion and erection of temples and other 
buildings. But they were greatly responsible for the disorders 
which prevailed in Southern India during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, when the power of Vijayanagq,r disappeared 
for ever. 

The Vijayanagar rulers inherited and continued to maintain a 
healthy and vigorous system of local administration, with the 
village as the lowest unit. Each village "^was a self-sufiicient unit. 
The village assembly, like the PancJidyat of Northern India, con- 
ducted the administration of the area under its charge — executive, 
judicial and police — through its hereditary officers like the senateova 
or the village accountant, the talara or the village w^atchman or 
commandant, the begdra or the superintendent of forced labour, and 
others. These village officers were paid either by grants of land or a 
portion of agricultural produce. The heads of commercial groups 
or corporations seem “to have formed an integral part of the 
village assemblies”. The King maintained a link with the village 
administration through his officer called the Mahdndyakdchdrya, 
who exercised a general supervision over it. 

Land revenue, known as Sist, w^as the principal source of income 
of the Vijayanagar State. It had an efficient system of land revenue 
administration, under a department called the athavanc. Lands 
were classified under three heads for the purpose of assessment 
wet land, dry land, and orchards and woods ; and the assessments 
to be paid by the tenants were clearly indicated. To meet the 
heavy burdens of the State, and solve the problem of obtaining 
men and money to withstand its enemies, the Vijayanagar Emperors 
gave up the traditional rate of assessment at one-sixth of the 
produce and increased it to some extent. It is difficult to accept 
the statement of Nuniz that the “husbandmen had to pay one- 
tenth of their produce”. The Vijayanagar rulers adopted the 
“principle of differential taxation”, that is, levied taxes according 
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to the relative fertility of the lands. Besides the land tax, the ryots 
had to pay other kinds of taxes like grazing tax, marriage tax, etc. 
Other sources of income of the State were the revenue from customs 
duties; tolls on roads; revenue from gardening and plantations; 
and taxes levied on dealers in goods of common consumption, 
manufacturers and craftsmen, potters, washermen, shoemakers, 
barbers, mendicants, temples and prostitutes. Taxes were paid 
both in cash and kind, as during the days of the Cholas. 

There is no doubt that the incidence of taxation was heavy and 
the provincial governors and revenue officials often practised 
oppression on the people. But at the same time there are instances 
to show that the Government redressed the grievances of the people 
on complaints being made to it and sometimes reduced or remitted 
taxes, and that the people could appeal directly to the King in 
time of need. The Empire could certainly not last for about three 
centuries on a systematic policy of extortion and oppression. 

The King was the supreme judge, but there were regular courts 
and special judicial officers for the administration of justice. 
Sometimes, disputes were settled by the State officials with the 
co-operation of the local bodies. The only law of the land was 
not “the law of the Brahmanas which is that of the priests”, as 
Nuniz would ask us to believe, but was based on traditional 
regulations and customs, strengthened by the constitutional usage of 
the country, and its observance was strictly enforced. Severe 
punishment was inflicted on guilty persons. These penalties were 
chiefly of four kinds — fines, confiscation of property, ordeals and 
death. Death or mutilation was the punishment for crimes like 
theft, adultery and treason. Sometimes the criminals were “cast 
down before the feet of an elephant, that they may be killed by 
its knees, trunk and tusks”. Official oppression in the sphere of 
justice was not absent, but the State occasionally granted remedies 
against it, and it was also “sometimes successfully checked by 
the united opposition of corporate bodies”. 

Like the Hoysalas, the rulers of Vijayanagar had a carefully 
organised military department, called Kanddchdra, under the 
control of the Dandandyaka or Danndyaka (Commander-in-Chief), 
who was assisted by a staff of minor officials. The State maintained 
a large and efficient army, the numerical strength of which was not, 
however, uniform all through. The regular troops of the King 
were, in times of need, reinforced by auxiliary forces of the feudatories 
and nobles. The several component parts of the army were the 
infantry, recruited from people of different classes and creeds, 
occasionally including even Muslims ; the cavalry, strengthened by 
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the recruitment of good horses from Ormuz through the Portuguese, 
owing to a dearth of these animals in the Empire ; elephants ; camels ; 
and artillery, the use of which by the Hindus as early as a.u. 
1368 is proved by the evidence of foreign accounts as well as of 
inscriptions. The discipline and fighting strength of the Vijayanagar 
army w'ere, however, inferior to those of the armies of the Muslim 
States of the Deccan. 

With all that has been said above, the Vijayanagar Empire 
suffered from certain defects. Firstly, the provincial governors 
enjoyed a good deal of independence, which contributed in no 
small degree to the weakening of the central authority and 
ultimately to the disintegration of the Empire. Secondly, the 
Empire failed to develop a sustained commercial activity in 
spite of various facilities. “This failure,” remarks Dr. Aiyangar 
justly, “proved a vital defect in the imperial career of Vijayanagar, 
and made a permanent Hindu Empire impossible.” Thirdly, in 
consideration of temporary gains, the Emperors allowed the 
Portuguese to settle on the west coast and thus “principles of 
profit” overrode “the greater question of the stability of their 
Empire”. 

The Kingdom of Orissa 

Orissa was consolidated into a powerful kingdom by Anaiitavarman 
Choda Ganga during his long reign of more than seventy years {dr. 
1076-1148). It appears from several inscriptions that the kingdom 
then extended from the mouth of the Ganges to the mouth of the 
Godavari in the south. Choda Ganga’s achievements in the domain 
of peace were also remarkable. He was a patron of religion, and 
of Sanskrit as well as Telugu literature. The great temple of 
Jagannath at Puri stands as a brilliant monument to “the artistic 
vigour and prosperity of Orissa during his reign”. The successors 
of Choda Ganga effectively che(;ked the invasions of the Muslims 
and maintained the prosperity of their kingdom. The most famous 
of them was Narasimha I (1238-1264), who, besides achieving 
a remarkable success against the Muslims of Bengal, probably 
completed the construction of the temple of Jagannath at Puri 
and built the great temple of the Sun-God at Konarak in the 
Puri district. After the death of Narasimha, the fortunes of the 
dynasty began to decline, and it was supplanted in about a.d. 1434- 
1435 by a solar dynasty, which ruled in Orissa for more than a 
century. 

The founder of the new dynasty, Kapilendra, was endowed with 
considerable ability and vigour, and restored the prestige of the 
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kingdom of Orissa, which had sunk low during tljc reigns of the 
later Gangas. He suppressed the powerful rebels in his own 
country, fought successfully with the Rahinanis of Fudar and 
the rulers of Vijayanagar, succeeded in extending his dominions 
from the Ganges to the Kaverl, and e\(‘n marched with a vicfiu'ious 
army to the vicinity of Bidar in the heart of the BahmanI kingdom. 
It is stated in the Go})inathpur inscri{>tion that he took possession 
of Udayagiri, the seat of a Vijayanagar viceroy ally, and Gonjeeveram. 
The beginning of the reign of the next ruler, Burushottama (a.d. 
1470-1497), was marked by certain disorders during which the 
kingdom of Orissa lost its southern half from the (hidavari down- 
wards. Sfiluva Narasimha captured the country to the south 
of the Krishna and the Bahmanis seized the Godav^ari-Krislina 
Doab. But tow’ards the end of his ndgn Purushottama recovered 
the Doab and regained a part of the Andhra country as tar as 
the modern Guntur district. It cannot be said with certainty 
if he recovered any of the Tamil di.stricts of the emjiire of 
Kapilendra. 

Purushottama’s son and succe.ssor, Pratajiarudra. (1497-1540), a 
contemporary and disciple of (haitanya, inherited a kingdom 
extending from the Hugh and Midnajmr districts of Ihmgal to the 
Guntur district of Madras, and including also a jiart of the high- 
lands of Telingana. But it was not destined to maintain this extent 
for long owing to the aggressions of Krishnadeva Raya of Vijaya- 
nagar and of the growing Qutb tShahi kingdom of Golkunda oi 
the eastern coast. As a result of three camiiaigns, Prataparudra 
had to cede to his more jiowerful Vijayanagar contemporary that 
portion of his kingdom which lay to the south of the Godavari. 
The Sultan Quli Qutb Shah of Golkunda invaded the kingdom of 
Orissa in 1522. 

Some believe that this political decline of Orissa was a sequel 
to the loss of martial spirit by her rulers and peojile due to the 
effect of Vaishpavism jireac'hed by Chaitanya. Be that as it 
may, the fact remains that the kingdom of Orissa lost its old 
power from the beginning of the sixteenth century. About 
A.D. 1541-1542 the dynasty of Kapilendra was sup})lanted by the 
Bhoi dynasty, which was so called because its founder, Govinda, for- 
merly a minister of Prataparudra, belonged to the Bhoi or wTiter 
caste. Govinda, his son and two grandsons reigned for about eighteen 
years The d^masty was ousted, in about a.d. 1559, by Mukunda 
Harichandana, who did his best to save the kingdom of Orissa 
from Muslim invasions till his death in a.d. 1508, and whose alliance 
was sought by Akbar in pursuance of his policy of attacking the 
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Afghans of Bengal from both sides. The Kararani Sultans of Bengal 
annexed Orissa in a.d. 15G8. The Hindu renegade, Kalapahar, 
who had accompanied Sulairnan Kararani’s son, Bayazid, to 
Orissa, is said l.o have desecrated the temple of Jagannath and even 
made attempts to destroy the wooden idols. Then began a Mughul- 
Afghan contest for the possession of Orissa. 


Mewar 

Some of the Rajput States were stirred with the spirit of revival 
on the dismcmbcTinent of the Turko-Afghan Empire. The most 
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prominent of these was the Guhila principahty of Mewar, where 
the Rajput genius unfolded itself so brilliantly and which for 
generations produced a succession of brave generals, heroic leaders, 
prudent rulers and some brilliant poets. As early as the seventh 
century a.d. the brave and chivalrous Rajputs of the Guhila clan 
established their power in this territory. We have already narrated 
how ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji besieged and captured Chitor, the capital 
of Mewar, and how^ Hamir, or his son, delivered it from the hands of 
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the Muslims and retrieved the lost honour of his race. Hamir died 
full of years possibly in a.d. ]3()4 “leaving a name still honoured 
in Mewar as one of the ^\iHest ami most gallant of her j)rinces and 
bequeathing well-established and extensive poNser” to his son, 
Kshetra Siniha Kshetra Simha being killed m the course of a family 
quarrel in or about a.T). 1382 was succeeded by his son, Lfikha. On 
Lakha’s deatli after 1418 (?),hisson, Mokala, ascended the throne 
of Mewar, but he was assassinated in or about a.d. 1431 by two of his 
uncles. The next Rana ot Mewar was Kumbha, one of the most 
famous rulers in the history of India. His ndgn was an important 
period in the annals of his country. 4'od thus ])rais(\s his aehic\e- 
ments : “All that was wanting to augment her (Mewar's) n'sources 
against the storms which were eollecting on the brows of Caucasus 
and the shores of Oxus, and were destiiu'd to burst on the head 
of his grandson, Sangha, was (dTected by Kumbha, wiio with 
Hamir's energy, J/ddia’s taste for arts, and a gt'uius compre- 
hensive as eitlier or more fortunate, suceeedcsl m all his under- 
takings, and once more raised the 'crimson banner’ ol INlcuar 
upon the banks of the (ihaggar, the scene oi Samarsi’s defeat.” 
Kumbha fought against the Muslim ruliTs of .Malwa and Gujarat, 
and although success did not attend all his enterprises, he could 
hold his owm position against his ambitious neighbours. He was 
also a mighty builder, to whom Mewar is indebted for some of her 
finest monuments. Of the eighty-four fortresses built for the 
defence of Mew^ar, thirty-two were eriated by Kumbha, d’he most 
brilliant monument of his military and constructive genius is the 
fortress of Kumbhalgarh, “second to none in strategical imjiortance 
or historical renowii”. Kumbha’s JayasUimbhd, also called the 
Kirtisiambha (Tower of Fame), is another monument of his genius. 
Further, the Rana w'as a poet, a man of letters and an accomplished 
musician. He w^as assassinated by his son, Udaya Karan, probably in 
A.D. 1469. This cruelty of Udaya's horrified the nobles, who acknow- 
ledged his younger brother, Rayamalla, as the Riina. Rayamalla s 
sons quarrelled among themselves for the succc'ssion and ultimately 
one of them, Sangrama, or Sanga, as he w as popularly called, succeeded 
to the throne of Mewar in or about a.d. 1509. Sanga was 
endowed wdth remarkable military prow^ess. A hero of a hundred 
fields, he bore the scars of eighty wounds on his body in addition 
to having an eye blinded and a leg crippled. He fought successfully 
against Malwa, Delhi and Gujarat, and organised the financial 
resources and the military forces of Mewar with a view to building 
her supremacy on the break-up of the Delhi Sultanate. Thus a 
contest between him and any other power then trying to establish 
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supremacy in Northern India was inevitable. The battle of Khanua, 
to be described in a subsequent chapter, was a logical outcome of 
this fact. 


Kamarupa and Assam 

At the time of the advent of the Muslims in Bengal in the early 
thirteenth century, the Brahmaputra valley was parcelled out 
into a number of independent principalities, at war with one 
another. A line of Chutiya (a tribe of mixed Bodo-Shan stock) 
kings ruled over the tract east of the Subansiri and the Disang, 
while a strip to the south and south-east was under the control 
of some Bodo tribes. Further west was a Kachari kingdom lying 
south of the Brahmaputra and extending probably half way across 
the Nowgong district. West of the Chutiyas on the north bank 
and of the Kacharis on the south, were the domains of some petty 
chiefs called Bhuiyas. To the extreme west was situated the kingdom 
of Kamarupa, the western boundary of which was marked by the 
river Karatoya and the eastern boundary varied according to the 
position of its hostile neighbours. It was known as the kingdom 
of Kamata. The Ahoms, a section of the great Shan tribe, had 
appeared as a new element in the history of the Brahmaputra 
valley early in the thirteenth century, and checked the eastern 
expansion of the Kamata kingdom, while its western neighbours, 
the Muslim Sultans of Bengal, led several invasions into its 
territories with varying results. 

Early in the fifteenth century a strong monarchy was established 
in Kamata by the Khens with their capital at Kamatapur, a few 
miles to the south of Cooch Behar. The Kliens ruled over Kamata 
for about seventy-five years and their last ruler, Nilambar, was 
overthrown by ‘Ala-ud-din Husain Shah in about a.d. 1498. After 
a short period of confusion, Biswa Simha, of the Koch tribe, which 
was Mongoloid in origin, established a powerful kingdom with 
Koch Bihar, modern Cooch Bihar, as his capital, about a.d. 1515. 
The greatest ruler of this line was Biswa Simha’s son and successor, 
Nara Narayan, during whose reign the kingdom of Kamata grew 
in prosperity, and reached the zenith of its power. But in 1581 
he was compelled to cede the portions of his kingdom to the east 
of the river Sankosh to his nephew, Raghu Dev. Thus the Koch 
kingdom was divided into two rival principalities, called Koch Bihar 
and Koch Ha jo by the Muslims. Their feuds drew the intervention 
of the Ahoms and the Muslims, and in 1639 the western and the 
eastern States fell under the supremacy of the Muslims and the 
Ahoms respectively. 
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The Ahoms, a section of the Shan tribe, who appeared in Assam 
in about a.d. 1215, gradually consolidated their position and 
established a strong monarchy which lasted for six centuries. 
During the period under review they checked the eastward expan- 
sion of the kings of Kamarupa and the Sultans of Bengal. The 
kingdom of the Ahoms became vulnerable to Muslim attacks only 
after the latter had subjugated Kamarupa. Thus ‘Ala-ii-din Husain 
Shah of Bengal led an expedition into Assam when it was ruled 
by Suhenpha. In spite of the initial success of Muslim arms, this 
expedition had a disastrous end. There was no Ahom-Muslim 
conflict for more than thirty years, till the second phase of it. began 
when invasions into Assam were conducted by some local Muham- 
madan chieftains of Bengal. But their attempts also failed by 
September, 1533. Thus the attempt of the Muslims of Bengal to 
conquer Assam ended in failure by the thirties of the sixteenth 
century. The history of Assam after this period will be treated in 
its proper place. 

Nepal 

By the year a.d. 879 Nepal possibly threw off the Tibetan yoke and 
came to have an independent history of its own. For two hundred 
years after this we know little about the kings ruling in Nepal, 
but from the eleventh century Nepal flourished under the Thakuris. 
For more than two hundred years (1097-1326), the Karnataka 
king Nanyadeva of Mithila and his successors claimed, from their 
capital at Simraon, a sort of loose sovereignty over the local princes 
of Nepal. In a.d. 1324, Harisimha of Tirhut, a descendant of Nanya- 
deva, invaded Nepal, the reigning king of which, Jayarudramalla, 
submitted to him. With his headquarters at Bhatgaon, Harisimha 
gradually extended his power over the whole vaUey, and his kingdom 
had diplomatic relations with China in the fourteenth century. 
But at the same time Harisimha and his descendants “left undis- 
turbed the local rulers, who acknowledged their hegemony, in the 
possession of the two other capitals, viz., Patan and Katmandu . 
In 1376 Jaya-Sthitimalla, grandson-in-law of the Malla king, Jaya- 
rudra (1320-1326), and son-in-law of Jagatsimha, a prince of the 
Karnataka line of Harisimha, who had married Jayarudra s daughter, 
Nayakadevi, seized the throne of the Mallas and established his 
authority over practically the whole of Nepal. It was henceforth 
ruled by his descendants “in regular succession”. He had three 
sons— Dharmaraalla, Jyotirmalla and Kirtimalla. They kept the 
kingdom undivided. By a.d. 1418 Harisimha’s descendants lost 
their authority in Nepal, and Jyotirmalla tried to exercise impenal 
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power. About a.d. 1426 Jyotirmalla was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Yakshamalla, who ruled for about half a century and was the 
greatest of the Malla rulers of Nepal. But he committed a mistake 
before his death, between a.d. 1474 and 1476, in partitioning the 
kingdom among his sons and daughters. This led to the rise of 
the two rival principalities of Katmandu and Bhatga5n, whose 
quarrels ultimately led to the conquest of Nci)al by the Gurkhas 
in A.D. 176S. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE GOVE}i:NMENT OF THE TURKO-AFOIIANS IN INDIA, AND MURAD AS 
WELL AS MATERIAL CONDITIONS OF THE COUNTRY DURING THEIR 
RULE 

I. The Turko-Afghan Government 
A. The Central Government 

The Muslim State in India was a theocracy, the existence of uliich 
was theoretically justified by the needs of religion. The Sultan 
was considered to be Ca'sar and Pope combined in one. In theory, 
indeed, his authority in religious matters was limited by the Holy 
Law of the Quran, and with the excejhion of ‘Ala-ud-din, no 
Sultan could clearly divorce religion from politics. Rut in practice, 
the Muslim Sultan of India was a perfect autocrat, unchecked by 
any restrictions; and his w^ord w^as law. The Sultans at times jiaid, 
wdth tw o short breaks, only ceremonial allegiance to the Khalifahs 
of Baghdad and Egypt, but did not owe their jiower to them nor 
to the will of the people, though the Islamic theory of sovereignty 
was constitutional and democratic in character. In fact, the 
Muslim State in India was, to all intents and purposes, independent 
and autonomous, the Sultan being the mainspring of the entire 
system of administration. The real source of the Sultan’s authority 
was military strength, and this was understood and acquiesced in, 
not merely by the unthinking rabble but also by the soldiers, the 
poets (e.g. Amir Khusrav) and the Ulemas of the age. As t,he 
supreme head of the executive, the Sultan transacted the affairs 
of the State with the help of such officers and ministers as he might 
choose to select. The State being essentially military in character, 
the Sultan was the chief commander of forces; he was also the 
chief law-giver and the final court of appeal. 

The autocracy of the Muslim Sultans of India w as the inevitable 
result of the then circum.stances. They had to be constantly on 
their guard against the hostility of the Hindu States, the Hindu 
fighting communities and the Mongol invaders. This required a 
strong centralised government, which gradually made itself despotic. 
Further, there was no hereditary Mushm aristocracy, conscious of 
391 
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its own rights and privileges and eager to assert these against 
royal despotism, although occasionally some nobles made their 
influence felt. There were also no j)opiilar assemblies, keen about 
constitutional liberty, and no strong public opinion, competent 
enough to op})Ose autocracy. Even the Ulemas, who exercised much 
influence in the State, had not the courage to openly oppose the 
Sultans and depose an undesirable ruler in the same manner as Hilde- 
brand deposed Henry IV. Succession to the Sultanate of Dellii was not 
determined by any recognised law, nor was there any definite jirinciple. 
“Broadly speaking, the choice was limited, as a matter of convenience, 
t-o the surviving members of the deceased Sultan’s famil3^ Thepriority 
of birth, the question of efiicieiicy, the nomination of the dead king — 
these considerations sometimes received some attention, but the deci- 
sive voice seems to have been that of the nobles, who usually preferred 
personal convenience to the interests of the State.” 

Even the most autocratic ruler cannot manage the task of 
administration single-handed. Thus the Sultans of Delhi had to 
devise, from the beginning of their rule, an administrative machinery 
with a regular hierarchy of officers in charge of various departments, 
who, however, did not in any w'ay check their authority but rather 
carried out their respective duties according to the former’s orders. 
The Sultans had a council of friends and trusted officers called the 
Majlis-i-Khalwat, w'hich they consulted wdien important affairs of 
State demanded attention. The councillors might express their 
opinions, w'hich at times had some influence on the administration ; 
but these were not binding on the Sultan. The Sultan received all 
courtiers, Khans, Maliks, and Amirs, in a court called Bdr-i-Khds. 
He sat as the supreme judge in the Bar -i- Am, where he tried cases, 
received petitions of the people and heard their complaints. The 
highest officer in the Central Government was the Wazir, who had 
control over the other departments of the State, — such as the 
Diwdn-i-Risdlat or the Department of Appeals, the Diwdn-i-Arz or 
the Military Department, the Diwdn-Ulnshd or the Correspondence 
Department, the Diwdn-i-Bandagdn or the Department of Slaves, the 
Diwdn’i-Qazd-i-Mamdlik or the Department of Justice, Intelligence 
and Posts, the Diwdn-i-Amlr Kohi or the Department of 
Agriculture (created by Muhammad bin Tughluq), the Diwdn-i- 
Mustakhraj or the Department to look after and realise arrears from 
collectors or agents (created by ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji), Diwdn-i-Khairdt 
or the Department of Charity (in Firuz Shah’s reign), Diwdn-i 
Istihqdq or the Department of Pensions, — and also over the Mint, 
the charitable institutions and the Kdrkhdnds. Besides the high 
officers in charge of the various departments, there w^ere other 
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subordinate officers like the M'listavfi-i-Mamdlik or the Auditor 
General, whose duty was to check the expenditure of the State ; 
the Mushrif-i-Mamdlik, who was in charge of the accounts ot 
receipts ; the Majmuddr, who prescrv(‘d the records of loans advaiu'cd 
by government ; the Khdzin or the Treasurer ; the Arnir-i-Bchr or 
the Controller of Boats; the Bnkhshi-i-Fauj or Paymaster ot the 
Forces, and others. The Ndib4-\Vazlr-i-AJamdlik or the Deputy 
Wazir did not enjoy a very high status. The Tiighluq period was 
“the heyday of the Wazirat in Muslim India”, and from the days 
of the later Tughluqs the y)owers of the W'azir grew enormously. 
But these began to decline in the time of tlie Sayyids and the offi(‘e 
of the Wazir became obscure under the Afghans. 

Justice was usually administered by the Qdzhul-Qazdt, or the 
Lord Chief Justice, who was aided by Muftis to ex])Oiind the law, 
which was based on the injunctions of the Quran, though rulers 
like ‘Ala-ud-din and Muhammad bin Tughluq were guided by con- 
siderations of policy. The penal law was excessiv(>ly se\'ere, the 
penalties of mutilation and death being usually intlicted on tlje 
culprits. Force and torture were employ(;d to extort- confession. 
The judicial procedure does not seem to have been very regular. 
Cases were started without due enquiries and, on most occasions, 
received summary trials. The law of debt, as we know from Marco 
Polo, was severe ; and the creditors often invoked royal assistance to 
realise their dues from the debtors. The KoUvdl was the custodian 
of peace and order; and another officer of the municij)al i)olice 
was the Muhtasib, whose duties were to keej) a strict watch over the 
conduct of the people, to control the markets and to regulate 
weights and measures. The Sultan kept himself informed of the- 
movements of the people through a large number of spies. The 
old forts and castles were utilised as j)rison8. The prison “regula- 
tions were lax, and corruption prevailed among the officers”. 

The fiscal policy of the Turkish Sultans of India was modelled 
on the theory of finance of the Hanafi school of Muslim Jurists, 
which the former borrowed from the Ghaznavids whom they had 
supplanted. Thus the principal sources of revenue of the Delhi 
Sultanate were the Khardj or land tax from the Hindu chiefs and 
landlords; land revenue obtained from the Khdlsd or crown-lands, 
iqtd‘s or lands granted to followers and officers (usually military) 
for certain years or for the lifetime of the grantee, who was known 
as the Muqta, and other classes of lands ; Khams or one-fifth of 
the spoils of war; and religious tax. Besides these, ahwdhs or 
cesses and other kinds of taxes like the house tax, grazing tax, 
water tax, etc., were levied on the people. The State also derived 
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some income jfrom trade duties. The jizya was originally a sort of 
tax levied on the non-Muslims “in return for which they received 
protection of life and property and exemption from military service”. 
But in course of time, a religious motive was attached to it, and in 
India it was the only extra burden which the Hindus had to bear. 
Taxes were paid both in cash and kind. We have already given 
the important points regarding the revenue reforms of the Khaljis 
and the Tughluqs. It may be noted here that the revenue policy of 
the State, and the satisfactory working or otherwise of the revenue 
department, varied according to the personality of the rulers. While 
no important changes in revenue administration are recorded to have 
been effected by lltutmish, and only a few attempts were made by 
Balban to make it orderly, ‘Ala-ud-din’s revenue policy was compre- 
hensive, affecting all types of land tenures, and Muhammad bin 
Tughluq’s vigorous but ill-advised revenue policy also deeply in- 
fluenced the condition of the State. The rate of assessment also 
varied, being excessively high since the time of ‘Ala-ud-din, who 
charged 50 per cent on the gross produce of the land. In spite of his 
general leniency, Ghiyas-ud-dinTughluq does not seem to have reduced 
the scale as fixed by ‘Ala-ud-din, and in the time of Muhammad bin 
Tughluq it was certainly not lower, if not higher, than this. The farm- 
ing system was prevalent, and its lavish extension in the time of 
Firuz Shah proved to be detrimental to the integrity of the State. 

The standing army of the Sultanate consisted of the royal body- 
guard, and the troops of the capital, which were, in times of need, 
reinforced by the levies sent by the provincial viceroys and the 
Muqtas, and the contingents of Hindu troops. Men of different 
nationalities, such as Turks, Khataians, Persians and Indians, 
u^ere enlisted in the army. The main branches of the army 
were the infantry, including numerous archers, the cavalry, and 
the elephants. There was nothing Like artillery, which came to 
be used effectively in later times ; but rockets and naphtha balls, 
and a machine discharging balls by the force of gunpowder, were 
used, though not with much effect, as early as the reign of lltutmish. 
Further, a sort of mechanical artillery, consisting of various crude 
machines, like manjaniqs, mangonels, mangons, through which fire- 
balls, fire-arrows, pieces of rock, stones, earthen or iron balls, bottles 
full of naphtha, and scorpions and other poisonous reptiles, could be 
hurled against the enemy, were used in siege-craft in medieval India. 

The Turkish Sultans of Delhi maintained a court, — though not 
so splendid as that of the Great Mughuls, — through which their 
majesty found expression. Harems, full of the wives and concu- 
bines of the Sultans and princes of the royal bloody were kept in 
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the apartments of the royal palace. Culture of a rather limited 
t 5 rpe was patronised in these courts, but their maintenance must 
have caused a heavy drain on the economic resources of the country. 

B. Administration of the Provinces 

The direct influence of the Sultan was limited to the area within 
striking distance of his forts and outposts, and the distant provinces 
were placed in the charge of viceroys, who were called Naib Sultans, 
The number of provinces varied from twenty to twenty-five. A 
province was subdivided into smaller portions, which were in 
the charge of Muqtas or of Amils ; and there were further smaller 
units under Shigdars, whose jurisdiction did not extend over more 
than a few miles. Each province was “a replica of the Empire”, 
and the Naib Sultan exercised executive, judicial, and military 
functions in his territory almost as a despot, subject only to the 
control of the central government, which varied according to 
the strength or weakness of the latter. Muhammad bin Tughluq’s 
failure to control the provinces encouraged his viceroys to declare 
independence. The viceroy was paid from the revenue of his 
province, and after meeting the cost of his administration he had to 
remit the surplus to the central exchequer. He maintained a local 
militia and had to render military aid, at times, to the Sultan. Thus 
his position was somewhat like that of a feudal baron of medieval 
Europe. The intrigues of the nobles, and lack of co-operation 
among the officers, usually hampered the good working of the provin- 
cial government ; and consequently peace and order were not perfectly 
maintained. Besides the imperial provinces, large tracts of land had 
of necessity to be left in the hands of old Hindu chieftains, who were 
not interfered with in ruling their ancestral territories so long as 
they sent tributes and presents to Delhi. The village communities 
continued unaffected by the establishment of a new government 
in the country. 

C. The Muslim Nobility 

The nobility exercised a predominant influence in the State as 
generals, administrators and sometimes as king-makers. But it 
was not a hereditary, homogeneous and well -organised body as 
was the case with the nobles of France or of England. Though the 
Turks formed the majority in this class, there were in it also men 
of other nationalities, like Arabs, Afghans, Abyssinians, Egyptians, 
people of Java, and Indians. Such a heterogeneous class could 
hardly be expected to work with a common aim or principle and 
offer a healthy check to royal absolutism. Naturally the nobles 
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often occupied themselves with their mutual rivalries and pursued 
selfish interests at the cost of the welfare of the State. “The 
nobility,” remarks a modern writer, “was nothing more than a 
mere agglomeration of disintegrating atoms,” which failed to 
“evolve a workable constitution for the country. ” The State might 
have derived some benefit from its aristocracy, but it suffered more 
from a gross caricature of debased feudalism, which was largely 
responsible for its dismemberment. 

The Turko* Afghan machinery of administration, briefly out- 
lined above, lacked the force of habit, derived from tradition, and 
of will, derived from national support, both of which are necessary 
for the security and long tenure of a government. Its military 
and feudal character, which w'as the inevitable result of the circum- 
stances under which it grew% was opposed to the traditional ancient 
government of the land, though the medieval Rajput States might 
have afforded a parallel to it. Ry the nature of its growth, it could 
seldom be established on the goodwill and support of the people. As 
a matter of fact, a tie of mutual attachment between the rulers 
and the masses of the people was in many cases absent. The State 
grew on military strength, its rulers were, in most cases, concerned 
with measures calculated to strengthen their own authority; and 
its aristocracy, without any consistent policy, pursued selfish 
interests. Its collapse was inevitable when the Sultans failed to 
command adequate force and the aristocracy grew' more ambitious 
and turbulent. 

2 . Economic and Social Conditions 
A. Economic 

It is not easy to form an accurate idea of the economic condition 
of the vast numbers of the people of India, during the three cen- 
turies of Turko-Afghan rule. Some attempts have, however, been 
made recently to arrive at the facts of the matter by collecting 
incidental references from chronicles, the works of Amir Khusrav, 
folklore and fiction, poetry and ballads, the writings of Hindu as 
well as Muslim mystics, works on practical arts and treatises on 
law and ethics, the accounts left by foreign travellers, and some 
official and private correspondence. The country was then famous 
for her untold wealth. We know from Ferishta how Mahmud of 
Ghazni carried off a vast booty, and it is striking that even after 
the thoughtless extravagance of Muhammad bin Tughluq, and the 
chronic disorders of the later Tughluq period, Timur captured an 
enormous booty in Delhi. But the State did not pursue any com- 
prehensive economic policy aiming at the improvement of the 
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condition of the people; and the few experiments of the Khaljis 
or Tughluqs did not produce permanent results. ‘ ‘ On the w hole.” 
remarks a modem Muslim writer, “any big improvement in the 
method of production, a more equitable distribution of the economic 
wealth, or a better adjustment of the economic })osition of the 
various social classes, was outside the policy of the State.” 

India had, however, traditions of industrial orgainsation, through 
the guilds and crafts of the village communiti(‘s and of the urban 
areas, and of widespread (‘oinmerce, internal as well as external, 
which survived the shocks of political revolutions in spite of the 
absence of State guidance and supj)ort during the jariod under 
review'. The Sultans of Delhi, or, in later times, soim* of the minor 
provincial rulers, encouraged industries and trade only for their 
own political and administrative needs. Thus the roynl hlrkhcinds 
or manufactories at Delhi sometimes emf)l()\ed 4,000 weavtTs of 
silk besides manufacturers of other stuffs to satisfy royal demands. 
There were no factories or large-scale industrial organi.sa lions such 
as we have to-day. In most cases the maniilact urers dealt directly 
with the traders, though oc'casionally they dis])osed c.f their goods 
at fairs, and again sometimes a number of tliem were emjiloyed 
by some enterprising business men to manufacture goods under 
their supervision. Though agriculture formed the occupation 
of the bulk of the people, there were some important industries 
in the urban as W'ell as rural areas of the country. Tiiese witc the 
textile industry, including the manufacture of cotton cloth, woollen 
cloth and silks, the dyeing industry and calico-jiainting, the sugar in- 
dustry, metal-work, stone and brick work, and thejiajier industry. 
The minor industries were cup-making, shoe-making, making of arms, 
especially bows and arrows, manufacture of scents, s|)irit-s and liquors, 
etc. Bengal and Gujarat were especially renowned for the manu- 
facture and export of textile goods. The excellence of Bengal goods 
has been highly praised by Amir Khusrav, and foreign travellers, like 
Mauhan. who visited Bengal in a.d. 1406, Barthema, who came to 
India during the early part of the sixteenth century (1503-1508), 
and Barbosa, who came here about a.d. 1518. 

The volume of India’s internal trade during this jieriod “was 
large except when thwarted by the monojioly of the State or rigid 
administrative control”. Her commercial relations with the out- 
side world also deserve notice. The sea-route connected her com- 
mercially with the distant regions of Europe, the Malay Islands 
and China, and other countries on the Pacific Ocean ; and she had 
intercourse through land routes with Central Asia, Afghanistan, 
Persia, Tibet and Bhutan. The author of Masdlik-ul-abadr writes; 
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“Merchants of all countries never cease to carry pure gold into India, 
and to bring back in exchange commodities of herbs and gums. ” 
The chief imports were articles of luxury for the richer classes and 
horses and mules ; and the principal exports consisted of varieties of 
agricultural goods, and textile manufactures, the minor ones being 
tutenag, opium, indigo-cakes, etc. Some countries round the Persian 
Gulf were entirely dependent on India for their food supply. The 
ports of Bengal and Gujarat were then chiefly used for India’s export 
trade. Barthema considered Bengal to be “the richest country in 
tlic world for cotton, ginger, sugar, grain and flesh of every kind”. 

I’lie ])rices of goods were not uniform throughout tlie i)eriod. 
These were abnormally high in times of famine and scarcity, 
but very low in times of overproduction. Thus, owing to severe 
famines during the reign of Muhammad bin Tughluq, the price 
of corn rose to lb and 17 jitals per seer and many people died of 
starvation. After Firuz Shah’s second attack on Sind, with the 
consequent scarcity in that province, the price of corn rose to 
8 and 10 jitals per 5 seers, and of pulses to 4 and 5 tankas per maund, 
or ().4 and 8 jitals per seer respectively. The reign of Ibrahim 
Lodi w'as again a period of exceptionally low prices. A man could 
then buy 10 maunds of corn, 5 seers of oil and 10 yards of coarse 
cloth for one Buhluli wliich was equivalent to 1.6 jital in value. 
The j)rices during ‘Ala-ud-din’s reign have been considered as 
normal. These W'ere (calculating per maund) — wheat 7^ jitals^ 
barley 4 jitals, paddy or rice 6 jitals, pulses 5 jitals, lentils 3 jitals, 
sugar (white) 100 jitals, sugar (soft) 60 jitals, mutton 10 jitals, 
and ghee (clarified butter) lOjiUils ; muslins of Delhi cost 17 tankas^ 
a piece, of ‘Aligarh 6 tankas; and blankets of coarse stuff cost 
0 jitals and those of finer quality ZO jitals^ for each piece. Comparing 

^ The purchasing power of a tanka was about twelve times that of the 
present rupee. 

® Comparative prices in the reigns of ‘Ala-ud-din, Muhammad bin Tughluq 
and Firuz Shah: 


Muhammad bm Firuz 


Commodities 

‘Ala-ud-din 

Tughluq 

Shah 


(prices in jitals per maund) 

Wheat 


12 

8 

Barley 

4 

8 

4 

Paddy 

6 

14 

X 

Pulses 

6 

X 


Lentils 

3 

4 

4 

Sugar (white) 

100 

80 

X 

Sugar (soft) 

60 

64 

120, 140 

Mutton . 

10 

64 

X 

Ghee 

16 

X 

100 


{J.A.S.B., 1936, Vol. I, Letters No. 2, p. 236.) 
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the prices of goods in the reigns of ‘Ala-ud-din, IMuhanmuid bin 
Tughluq and Firuz Shah, we find tliat, generally s})eaking. these rose 
during the reign of the second Sultan but again \\ent down almost to 
the previous level of ‘Ala-ud-din’s reign during the reign of Flrfiz Slulh. 
On the whole, food and goods were cheap in the Doab area as well 
as in the provinces. Ibn Batutali observes that he had nowhere 
seen “a country where the (‘onimodities sell chea})er’’ than in 
Bengal; eight dirhams were sufficient here for the annual expenses 
of a family of three. Jhit we have no means of (‘stimating the average 
income or cost of living of an Indian of th(»se days. We should 
not, moreover, fail to note that the country, especially Bengal, 
suffered from an exceptional scarcity of money. Jt is, tlauefore, 
rather difficult to determine how far the ])eople were bcnelited by 
the low’ prices of commodities then jirev ailing. 

As regards the standard of living of the different classes of the 
society, the difference between that of the wealthicT classics and 
of the peasants W’as “almost antipodal”. While the ruling and 
official classes rolled in opulence and luxury, the tillers of the 
soil had a very low standard of living. The incidence of taxalion 
must have W’cighed heavily on them, and their condition became 
miserable in times of famine, when no adequate rdief measures 
could be provided. Amir Khusrav signilicantly remarks that 
“every pearl in the royal crown is but the crystallisiHl droj) ol’ 
blood fallen from the tearful eyes of the jioor ])easant”. Jhibur, 
who w^as struck with the scanty requirements of the Indian rural 
folk, writes: “People disajipear comyiletely where they have 
been living for many years in about a day and a half.” Thus the 
peasants of Medieval India do not seem to have been much better 
oft' than their descendants of modern times. P»ut, judged by 
standards of to-day, they had fewer needs. The villages being 
economically self-sufficient, the simple requirements of the rural 
pojmlation were supplied locally to their satisfaction. lurther, 
in spite of political revolutions and intrigues at the metropolis, 
the villagers pursued their ordinary occupations of life with the 
utmost unconcern. Court politics seldom disturbed the even tenor 
of village life. 

B. Social Life 

It was a common practice with the Sultans and the nobles to 
maintain slaves, male as well as female. The number of royal 
slaves {Bandagdn-i-khds) w’as usually large. Ala-ud-din ^ had 
50,000 slaves and their number rose to 200,000 under Firuz Shah, 
Much care was taken of them by their masters, as they formed a 
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useful source of service and sometimes of pecuniary gain. The 
Sultans usually manumitted their slaves after some time, and 
some of the slaves rose to political and social eminence by dint 
of their merit and ability. Besides a large number of Indian slaves, 
of whom the Assam slaves were most liked because of their strong 
physique, male as well as female slaves were imported from other 
countries like China, Turkestan, and Persia. The prices of slaves 
fluctuated according to the courses of wars and famines. The institu- 
tion of slavery might have served certain purposes for the rulers 
and the nobles ; but at the same time it could not but produce some 
baneful social consequences. In fact, it was a “stamp of unpro- 
gressiveness ” and an unhealthy feature of social life. 

Dependence of women on tlieir husbands, or other male relatives, 
was a prominent feature of social life among the Hindus as well 
as the Muslims. But they enjoyed a position of respect and were 
expected to observe strict fidelity in their conjugal life. They 
generally lived in seclusion in the sphere of their homes; and the 
Purdah system became more elaborate, both among the Hindus 
and the Muslims, except in some coastal towns in Gujarat, owing 
chiefly to the general sense of insecurity of the period caused by 
inroads of foreign invaders, especially the Mongols, The culture 
of the women varied according to the classes to which they belonged. 
While the ordinary village women remained absorbed in their 
domestic duties, some belonging to the upper class cultivated 
arts and sciences. Rupamati and Padmavati are good examples 
of educated ladies. Both boys and girls were married at an 
early age. The practice of Sally or a wife burning herself on 
the funeral pyre of her husband, was widely prevalent among 
certain classes. According to Ibn Batutah, a sort of permit 
had to be procured from the Sultan of Delhi before the burning 
of a widow. Though the general standard of social life was high, 
being marked by charity and other virtues, there were a few vices 
connected with the passion for wine and women. 


3 . Literature, Art and Architecture 

A. Effect of the Impact of the Indian and the Islamic 
Civilisations 

So immense was the assimilative potentiality of the old Indian 
civilisation that the earlier invaders of this country, the Greeks, 
the Sakas and the Huns, were absorbed within the fold of her 
population and completely lost their identity. But it did not 
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happen so with the Turko-Afghan invaders of India. In the wake 
of Muslim invasions, definite social and religious ideas, which 
differed fundamentally from those of Hindustan, entered into 
this country and a perfect absorption of the invaders by the 
original inhabitants could not be possible. The political relations 
between the new-comers and the indigenous people were sometimes 
characterised by bitter strife. But v\ licnever two tyf)es of civilisation 
come into close contact with each other for centuries, both are 
bound to be influenced mutually. Thus, through long association, 
the growth of the numbers of the converted Tndo-Muslim com- 
munity, and the influence of several liberal movements in India, 
the Hindu and Muslim communities came to imbibe each other’s 
thoughts and customs ; and, beneath the ruffled surface of storm 
and stress, there flowed a genial current of mutual harmoii}^ and 
toleration in different spheres of life. As a matter of fact, both 
Hindus and Muslima had mutual admiration for eacli other’s 
culture, since the early days of the advent of Islam into India, 
and one of the sources of Muslim mysticism was Indian. Famous 
Muslim scholars and saints lived and laboured in India during the 
Medieval period, and they helped the dissemination of the ideas 
of Islamic philosophy and mysticism in this land. The wholesome 
spirit of mutual toleration found expression in the growing venera- 
tion of the Hindus for the Muslim saints, particularly ol the mystic 
school, and a corresponding Muhammadan practice of venerating 
Hindu saints ; and it ultimately led to the common worship of 
Satyaplr (the True saint). It was probably due to this feeling of 
friendliness that conversion of the Muslims into the Hindu fold, 
and reconversion of the Hindus to their original faith, could be 
possible during this period and later on. It was out of the desire 
for mutual understanding that Hindu (Sanskrit) religious literature 
was studied and translated or summarised in the Muslim courts 
like those of Zain-ul- ‘Abidin in Kashmir and Husain Shah in 
Bengal. Further, Muslim courts and Muslim preachers and saints 
were attracted to the study of Hindu philosophy like Yoga and 
Vedanta and the sciences of medicine and astrology. The Hindu 
astronomers similarly borrowed from the Muslims technical terms, 
the Muslim calculations of latitudes and longitudes, some items 
of the calendar {Zich) and a branch of horoscopy called Tajik, and 
in medicine the knowledge of metallic acids and some processes in 
iatro-chemistry. The growth of Urdu, of the mingling “out of 
Persian, Arabic, and Turkish words and ideas with languages and 
concepts of Sanskritic origin, is a proof of the linguistic synthesis 
of the Hindus and the Muslims”. Some Muslims wrote in vernaculars 
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on topics of Hindu life and tradition, as MaHk Muhammad Jayasi 
did on Padmini; and Hindu writers wrote in the Persian language 
on Muslim literary traditions, as Rai Bhana Mai did in his chronicles. 
Numerous Muslim poets wrote in Hindi and Hindu poets in 
Urdu. Amir Khusrav is known to have been the author of some 
Hindi works. This assimilation between the two cultures led also 
to the springing up of new styles of art, architecture and 
music, “in which the basic element remained the old Hindu, but 
the finish and outward form became Persian and the purpose 
served was that of Muslim courts”. Some Muslims of aristocratic 
Hindu origin, or living in a Hindu environment, assimilated the 
Hindu customs of Sail and Jauhar. Several intermarriages between 
the ruling members of the two communities helped this rapproche- 
ment and some again were the result of it. These inter- communal 
marriages, though sometimes tainted with compulsion as a condition 
of conquest, did much “to soften the acrimonious differences” 
between the two communities and assist the transplanting of the 
customs of the one to the fold of the other. 

The spirit of harmony and co-operation was not absent in the 
political field also. Besides retaining, out of necessity, the existing 
machinery of local administration, the Hindu headmen and 
accoimtants of the villages, the Muslim State employed a large 
number of Hindus, who became prominent in different branches 
of administration. Thus Medini Rai of Chanderi and his friends 
held high positions in Malwa; in Bengal, Husain Shah employed 
Hindu officers, most prominent amongst whom were Purandar 
Khan, Rup and Sanatan; the Sultans of Golkunda employed 
some Hindus as ministers; Yusuf ‘Adil Shah of Bijapur entrusted 
the Hindus with offices of responsibility and the records of his 
State were ordinarily kept in the Marathi language. Sultan Zain- 
‘ul- ‘Abidin of Kashmir anticipated Akbar in his pro-Hindu and 
liberal policy. The Muslim subjects of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah of 
Bijapur described him as '"Jagadguru” for his patronage of the 
Hindus in his State. Examples of Rajput chivalry towards the 
Muslims are not rare. Thus the Rajput hero, Rana Sanga, was 
chivalrous enough to respect the independence of his vanquished 
foe, Mahmud II of Malwa; Qutlugh Khan after being defeated 
by SultanlUISPcid-dm took refuge with Rana Ban Pal of Santur ; 
and it is well known how Hamir Deva of Ranthambhor gave 
shelter to a rebel chief of ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji at the risk of incurring 
the Sultan’s wrath. Even the Vijayanagar Emperors employed 
Muslims in their military service from the time of Deva Raya II, 
and patronised “the cause of Islam in and outside their great 
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capital”. A famous Muslim general, Asad Khan of Bijapur, was 
once invited to Vijayanagar to witness the Malmnavami festival. 
Rana Sanga had a contingent of Muslim troops under liim in his 
war with Babur, and Himii, a Hindu Benia, vho rose to be the 
chief minister of ‘Adil Shah Sur, was the commander and loader 
of the Afghan troops in their last important fight with the Miighuls 
in A.D. 1550. These official a})pointnients might have been due 
more to political necessity than to any feeling of goodwill. But 
there can be no doubt that they facilitated the growth of amity 
betw^een the Hindus and Muslima. In fact, in different aspects 
of life — arts and crafts, music and painting, in the styles of buildings, 
in dress and costume, in games and s]K)rts — this assimilation between 
the tw'O communities had progressed so much that when Babur 
came to India he was compelled to notice their peculiar “Hindu- 
stani way”. Sir John Marshall has very aptly remark(*d that 
“seldom in the history of mankind has the spcctack' been witnessed 
of tw'o civilisations, so vast and so strongly developed, yet so 
radically dissimilar as the Muhammadan and Hindu, meeting 
and mingling together. The very contrasts wdiich (existed between 
them, the wide divergences in their culture and their religions, 
make the history of their impact {)eculiarly instructive. . . .“ 
Hinduism could not completely absorb Islam but was in tum 
influenced by it in tw'o w^ays. On the one hand, the proselytising 
zeal of Islam strengthened conservatism in the orthodox circles 
of the Hindus, who, with a view to fortifying their position against 
the spread of the Islamic faith, increased the stringency of 
the caste rules and formulated a number of rules in the Srnriti 
works. The most famous writers of this class were Madhava of 
Vijayanagar, whose commentary on a Pardsara Swriti work entitled 
Kdlanirnaya was written between a.d. 1335-1360; Vi^ve^vara, 
author of Madanapdrijdtaj a Smriti work written for King 
Madanapala (a.d. 1360-1370); the famous commentator of Manu, 
Kulluka, a Bengali author belonging to the Benares school by domi- 
cile ; and Raghunandan of Bengal, a contemporary of Chaitanya. On 
the other hand, some of the democratic principles of Islam made 
their way into the social and rehgious systems of the Hindus, and 
led to the rise of liberal movements under some saintly preachers. 
With some differences in details, all these reformers were exponents 
of the liberal Bhakti cult, the message of which they sought to 
carry before the unlettered masses. They preached the fundamental 
equality of all religions and the unity of Godhead, held that the 
dignity of man depended on his actions and not on his birth, 
protested against excessive ritualism and formalities of religion and 
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domination of the priests, and emphasised simple devotion and 
faith as the means of salvation for one and all. 

Among them, Kamananda occupies the first place in point of time, 
though it should be noted that there are differences of opinion 
regarding the dates of his birth and death. Born at Allahabad 
in a Kanyakubja Brahmana family, Kamananda travelled through 
the holy places of Northern India. He was a worshipper of Kama 
and })reached the doctrine of BhaHi in Hindi, to members of all 
classes and both sexes. Thus, of his twelve principal disciples, ^ 
one was a barber, another a cobbler and the third a Muhammadan 
weav^er. 

Another famous Vaishnava saint was Vallabhacharya, an 
exponent of the Krishna cult. He was born near Benares in a.d. 
1479 of a Telugu Brahmana family, when the latter had come 
there on pilgrimage. He showed signs of genius in his early life. 
After finishing his education he went to the court of Krishnadeva 
Raya of Vijayanagar, where he defeated some Saiva pandits in 
a public discussion. He advocated renunciation of the world and 
“insisted on the comj)lete identity of both soul and world with 
the Supreme spirit”. His monism was known as Suddha-advaita 
or “Bure Non-Duality”. But abuses later on appeared among 
the followers of Vallabhacharya, and, as Monier-Williams writes, 
“ Vallabhacharyaism became in its degenerate form the Epicurean- 
ism of the East”. 

The greatest and most popular of the Vaishnava saints was 
Chaitanya (1485-1533). Born in a learned Brahmana family of 
Nadia in Bengal in a.d. 1485, Chaitanya displayed a wonderful 
literary acumen in his early life and his soul soon aspired to rise 
above the fetters of this world. He renounced it at the age of 
twenty-four and spent the rest of his life in preaching his message 
of love and devotion — eighteen years in Orissa, and six years 
in the Deccan, Brindavan, Gaur and other places. He is regarded 
by his followers as an incarnation of Vishnu. The essence of 
Chaitanyaism has been thus expressed by Krishnadas Kaviraj, 
the author of Chaitanyacharitdmrita, the famous biography of 
Chaitanya: “if a creature adores Krishna and serves his Guru, 
he is released from the meshes of illusion and attains to Krishna’s 
feet”, and “leaving these (i.e. temptations) and the religious 
systems based on caste, (the true Vaishnava) helplessly takes 
refuge with Krishna”. Thus he was opposed to priestly ritualism 
and preached faith in Hari. He believed that through love and 

^ Anantananda, Kabir, Pipa, Bhav^anda, Sukha, Sursura, Padmavatl, 
Narhari, Baldasa, Dhana, Saina and the wife of Sursura. 
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devotion, and song and dance, a state of ecstasy could be produced 
in which the personal presence of God would be realised. His 
gospel was meant for all, irrespective of caste and creed, and some 
of his disciples were drawn from the lover strata of Hindu society 
and from among Muslims. The influence of Chaitanya’s teachings 
on the masses of the people has been wide and profound. 

In Maharashtra the religion of devotion was ])reached by Nfimadeva ; 
and among his followers a few were Muslim converts to Hinduism. 
Namadeva, who belonged to a ca.ste of tailors or calico-printers, 
flourished probably during the first half of the fifteenth century.’ 
With his faith in the unity of Godhead, he did not set much 
store by idol-worship and external observances of religion. He 
believed that salvation could be attained only through love of 
God. Thus he said: 


“ Love for him who filleth my heart shall never be sundered , 
Nama has applied his heart to the t rue Name. 

As the love between a child and his mother, 

So is my soul imbued in the God,” 


Kabir made the most earnest eflbrts to foster a spirit of harmony 
between Hinduism and Islam. His life is shrouded in a good deal 
of obscurity, and the dates of his birth and death are uncertain.^ 
He flourished either towards the close of the fourteenth century 
or in the first quarter of the fifteenth (entury. A legend tells 
us that he was born of a Brahmana widow, who left him on the side 
of a tank in Benares, and was then found and brought up by a 
Muhammadan weaver and his wife. He is represented by tradition 
to have been a disciple of Ramananda. Though, as Dr. Carpenter 
puts it, “the whole background of Kabir’s thought is Hindu”, 
he was also influenced to a great extent by Sufi saints and poets 
with whom he came in contact. Thus he preached a religion of 
love, which would promote unity amongst all classes and creeds. 
To him “Hindu and Turk were pots of same clay: AUah and 
Rama were but different names”. He wrote: 


» There are differences of opinion about the date of his birth. Acceding 
to Macauliffe {The Sikh Religion, Vol. VI, p. 18) it is a.^ 1270; Dn B^n- 
darkar {Vaishnavism and Saimism, p. 89) and Carpenter i^hetsm in Medieval 
India, p. 452) place him in the fourteenth century. Dr. I arquhar however, 
writes that he flourished “from 1400 to 1430 or thereabouts {J.R.A.S., 

’“.Vr di«i«nt opinions, mde Taro O^d l.tam »» 

Civaisotvm OP 14^7. According to Mocaulifie and Bhandarkar, i.D. 1398, 
Sn^Snfto Weatcott, Far|uhar, Burns and othera a.o. 1440 .. the 


date of his birth. 
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“ It is needJess to ask of a saint the caste to which he belongs; 

The barber has sought God, the washerman and the carpenter — 

Even Raidas was a seeker after God. 

The Rishi Swapacha was a tanner by caste. 

Hindus and Moslems alike have achieved that 

End, where remains no mark of distinction.” 

Kabir did not believe in the efficacy of ritual, or external 
formalities, either of Hinduism or of Islam; to him the true 
means of salvation was Bhajan or devotional worship, together 
with the freedom of the soul from all sham, insincerity, hypocrisy 
and cruelty. 

Thus he proclaimed: 

“It is not by fasting and repeating prayers and the creed 
That one goeth to heaven; 

The irmer veil of the temple of Mecca 
Is in man’s heart, if the truth be known. 

Make thy mind thy Kaaba, thy body its enclosing temple, 
Conscience its prime teacher; 

Sacrifice wrath, doubt, and malice; 

Make patience thine utterance of the five prayers. 

The Hindus and the Mussalmans have the same Lord.” 

Another great preacher of the time was Nanak, the founder of 
Sikhism and the reviver of the pure monotheistic doctrine of the 
Upanishada. He was born in a Khatri family of TalwAndi (modern 
Nankana), about thirty-five miles to the south-west of the city 
of Lahore, in a.d. 1469, and spent his whole life in preaching 
his gospel of universal toleration, based on all that was good in 
Hinduism and Islam. As a matter of fact, his mission was to put 
an end to the conflict of religions. Like Kabir, he preached the 
unity of Godhead, condemned with vehemence the formalism of 
both Hinduism and Islam. Thus he wrote : 

“Religion consisteth not in mere words; 

He who looketh on all men as equal is religious. 

Religion consisteth not in wandering to tombs or places of 
cremation, or sitting in attitudes of contemplation. 

Religion consisteth not in wandering in foreign countries, or 
in bathing at places of pilgrimage. 

Abide pure amidst the impurities of the world; 

Thus shalt thou find the way to religion.” 
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While advocating a middle path between extreme asceticism and 
pleasure-seeking, Nanak exhorted his followers to discard hypocrisy, 
selfishness and falsehood. He proclaimed : 

“ Make continence thy furnace, resignation thy goldsmith, 

Understanding thine anvil, divine knowledge thy tools, 

The fear of God thy bellows, austerities thy fire, 

Divine love thy crucible, and melt God’s name therein. 

In such a true mint the Word shall be coined. 

This is the practice of those on whom God looked with an eye 
of favour.” 

Nanak ’s religion being a proselytising one, several Muslims 
were converted to it, and it gathered momentum under his 
successors. 


B. Development of Provincial Literature 

Besides producing far-reaching social and religious efiects, the 
reform movements also gave a great impetus to the development 
of Indian literature in different parts of India. While the orthodox 
scholars continued to wTite in Sanskrit, the religious reformers, 
with their aim of preaching before the uneducatod masses, wrote 
and spoke in a medium which could be easily understood by them. 
Thus Ramananda and Kabir preached in Hindi and did much to 
enrich its poetry; and the dohds and sakhls of Kabir, permeated 
with devotional fervour, are brilliant specimens of Hindi literature. 
Namadeva greatly helped the development of Marathi literature; 
Mira Bai and some other preachers of the Radha-Krishna cult 
sang in Brajabhdshd ; Nanak and his disciples encouraged Punjabi 
and Gurumukhi ; and Bengali literature owes a heavy debt to the 
Vaishiiava teachers. The famous Vaishnava poet Chandidas, 
who was bom, probably towards the end of the fourteenth century , 
in the village of Nannur in the Birbhum district of Bengal, is still 
held in great esteem and his lyrics are known even to the common 
folk of Bengal. His contemporary, Vidyapati Thakur, though a 
native of Mithila, is regarded as a poet of Bengal and his memory 
is venerated by the people of this province. The patronage of the 
princely courts also considerably helped the growth of literature. 
Vidyapati was the court poet of a Hindu chief named 6iva Simha. 
The Muslim rulers of Bengal engaged scholars to translate the 
Rdmdyam and the MahdbMraUi from Sanskrit into Bengali, 
which they understood and spoke. Thus Sultan Nusrat Shah of 
Gaur had the Mahdbhdrata translated into Bengali. Vidyapati 
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says much in praise of this Sultan and also of Sultan Ghiyas-ud- 
din. Krittivas, whose Bengali version of the Bdmdyam has been 
regarded by some as the Bible of Bengal, enjoyed the patronage of 
a “King of Gaur”. Maladhar Vaau translated the Bhdgavaia into 
Bengali under the patronage of Sultan Husain Shah and received 
from him the title of Gumirdja Khdn. Husain Shah’s general, 
Paragal Khan, caused another translation of the MaMbhdrata 
to be made by Parame^vara, also known as the Kavindra, and 
Paragal Khan’s son, Ohuti Khan, governor of Chittagong, employed 
Srikara Nandi to translate the Ahamedha Parva of the M ahdbhdrnta 
into Bengali. We have already noted what great encouragement 
was given to the development of Telugu literature by the Vijayanagar 
court. 


C. Literary Activity in Sanskrit 

The period was not entirely barren of important compositions in 
Sanskrit, religious as well as secular, though in this respect it suffers 
in comparison with the preceding two or three centuries. About 
A.n. 13)00 Parthasarathi Mi^ra wrote several works on the Karma 
Mimdnsd, of which the ^dstra Dlpikd was studied most widely. 
Some works which ex})Ounded the doctrines of the Yoga, Vai^eshika, 
and Nyaya systems of j)hilosophy were produced during this 
period. The more important dramas of the time were Hammir- 
mada-mardana by Jay Singh Suri (a.d. 1219-1229), Pradyumna- 
abhyudaya by the Kerala prince Ravivarman, Pratdp Rudra Kalydn 
by Vidyanath (a.d. 1300), Pdrvatl Parinaya by Vamana Bhatta Bana 
(a.d. 1400), Gangdddsa Pratdpa Vildsa, celebrating the fight of a 
prince of Champaner against Muhammad II of Gujarat, by 
Gangadhar, and the Vidagdha Madhava and the Lolita Mddhava, 
written about a.d. 1532 by Rupa Goswami, minister of Husain 
Shah of Bengal, and author of no less than twenty-five works in 
Sanskrit. Smriti and grammatical literature flourished during 
this period in Mithila and Bengal, the most famous WTiters being 
Padmanabha Datta, Vidyapati Upadhyaya and Vachaspati of 
Mithila and Kaghunandan of Bengal. It was also marked by the 
production of a mass of Jaina literature, secular as well as religious. 
The Vijayanagar rulers extended considerable patronage to scholars 
like Sayana, his brother, Madhava Vidyaranya, and others, and 
there was consequently a wide Sanskrit culture. We find instances 
of Muslim scholars possessing a knowledge of Sanskrit. 
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D. Persian Literature and Alusli??} Education 

The Sultans and Amirs of Delhi, and tlie Muslim rulers and 
nobles in the provinces, naturally encouraged lit(‘rary activities 
in Persian, which they appreciated better. Amir Klmsrav declared 
with pride that Delhi developed into an intellectual competitor 
of Bukhara, the famous university-city of Central Asia. The then 
Muslim rulers of India extended patronage to the Persian scholars 
who flocked to their courts from other jiarts of Asia under the 
pressure of Mongol inroads; established institutions for Muslim 
learning at Delhi, Jullundur, Flrfizribad and other places; 
founded libraries, the most imjKutant t>ne being the Imperial 
Library at Delhi, of which Amir Klmsrav was a])pointe(l the 
librarian by Jalal-ud-din Khalji; and also hel]»ed the growth 
of Muslim literary societies. The most famous of the Indian 
scholars who wrote in Persian during tliis period was Amir Klmsrav 
He was a prolific WTiter, whose gimius unfolded itself in jioetry, 
prose and music, and whom destiny granted a long tenure ol 
life. He first rose to fame during the reign of Balban and^ was th(‘ 
tutor of Prince Muhammad, the eldest son of the Sultam Sub- 
sequently he became the court-poet of ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji, also 
enjoyed the patronage of Ghiyas-ud-din TughliHp and died in 
A.u. 1324-1325. Another poet of the time, whose fame was recog- 
nised outside India, was Shaikh Najm-iid-din Hasan, popularly 
knovn as Hasan-i-Dihlavi. The first Khalji ruler did not forget 
to patronise learning, and his successor, ‘Ala-ud-din, also seems 
to have been an enthusiastic friend of it. We are told by Barni 
that “the most wonderful thing which people saw in ‘Ala-ud-dln’s 
reign was the multitude of great men of all nationalities, masters 
of every science and experts in every art. Tiie capital of Delhi, 
by the presence of these unrivalled men of great talents, had 
become the envy of Baghdad, the rival of Cairo, and the equal 
of Constantinople”. The pious and learned scholar Nizam-ud-din 
Auliya and several other scholars flourished during this reign. 
Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq, too, encouraged learned men ; and, in spite 
of his fanciful projects, Muhammad bin Tughluq, himself a 
man of accomplishments, freely patronised poets, logicians, 
philosophers and physicians, and held discu.ssion with them in 
his court. The most notable of the literary men of his time was 
Maulana Muaiyyan-ud-din Umrani, who wTote commentaries on 
the Husaini, Talkhis, and Miftdh. Firuz Shah, himself the author 
of Faiuhdt-i-Firuz Shdhl, showed great zeal for the cause of education 
and established several colleges with mosques attached to them. 
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Among the learned men of his time, the most eminent were Qazi 
‘Abdul Muqtadir Shanihi, Maulana Khwajagi, and Ahmad 
Thanes varl. Among the Lodis, Sultan Sikandar was himself a 
poet, and gave considerable encouragement to learning. Most of the 
rulers of the Bahmani kingdom and other independent Muslim 
dynasties, like those of Bijapur, Ahmadnagar, Golkunda, Malwa, 
Jaunpur, Bengal, and even Multan, were also patrons of letters. 
The Muslim ^Titers showed their skill in a branch of study which 
had been comparatively neglected by the Hindus. They wrote 
several first-rate historical books in elegant prose. Thus we have 
Minhaj-ud-din’s Tabaqdt-i-Ndsin, which is a general history of 
the Islamic w^orld and was named after one of his patrons, Sultan 
Nasir-iid-din Mahmud. Amir Khusrav’s historical mesnevis are 
full of valuable information, and his Tankh-i-'Aldi especially 
“contains an interesting account of the first few years of the reign 
of ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji’'. The most famous historian of the period 
w\as Zia-ud-din Barni, a contemporary of Muhammad bin Tughluq 
and Firuz Shfdi. Two other important historical works of the 
time are the Ta'rlkk-i-Flruz Shdhl of Shams-i-Siraj ‘Afif, WTitten 
during the reign of Firuz Shfdi, and the TaWilch-i-Mvhdrak 
ShdM of Yahiya bin Ahmad Sarhindi, w’hich was WTitten about 
eighty years after the death of Muhammad bin Tughluq and w\as 
largely used by later writers. 

E. Art and Architecture 

It is inaccurate to describe the architecture of the period as 
“Indo-Saracenic” or “Pathan”, as some scholars like Fergusson and 
others have done. Nor can it be regarded as entirely Indian in “soul 
and body”, as Havell would ask us to believe. In fact, it repre- 
sented a blending of Indian and Islamic styles, as did certain other 
aspects of the culture of the time. Sir John Marshall observed 
that “ Indo-Islamic art is not merely a local variety of Islamic 
art”, nor is it merely “a modified form of Hindu art. . . . 
Broadly speaking, Indo-Islamic architecture derives its character 
from both sources, though not always in an equal degree”. There 
is no doubt that there existed in India certain Brahmanical, 
Buddhist and Jaina styles, while Islamic influences were slowly 
entering into this land from the middle of the seventh century 
A.D. At the same time, w'e should note that what we generally 
call Islamic art was not of a homogeneous and single type; 
but the followers of Islam, like the Arabs, the Persians, or 
the Turks, brought in their train the art of different parts of 
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Western and Central Asia, Northern Africa and South-Western 
Europe. The minghng of these with the different indigenous styles 
of old Indian art during this period, according to the needs of 
religion and personal taste, led to the growi^h of new “Indian” 
styles of architecture, distinct in every province, like Jaunpur, 
Bengal, Bijapur, Gujarat, etc. In Delhi architecture Islamic 
influences predominated owing to the numerical strength of the 
Muslims there. “At Jaunpur, on the other hand, and in the Deccan, 
the local styles enjoyed greater ascendancy, while in Bengal the 
conquerors not only adopted the fashion of building in brick, but 



ARCHED SCREEN OF QrTB-UD-DlN AIBAK ON THE 
QUWWAT-UL-ISLAM MA8JID, DELHI 


adorned their structures with chiselled and moulded enrichments 
frailly imitated from Hindu prototypes. So, too, in Western 
India they appropriated to themselves almost en bloc the beautiful 
Gujarati style, which has yielded some of the finest buildings of 
medieval India; and in Kashmir they did the same with the 
striking wooden architecture which must have been long prevalent 
in that part of the Himalayas. ” 

This amalgamation of exotic and indigenous architectural styles 
was possible owing to certain factors. The Muslims had of necessity 
to employ Indian craftsmen and sculptors, who were naturally 
guided in their work by the existing art traditions of their country. 
Further, in the earlier period of Mushm invasions, mosques were 
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constructed out of the materials of Hindu and Jaina temples, 
and sometimes the temples themselves were onl}^ modified to some 
extent to suit the requirements of the conquerors. Again, m 
spite of some striking contrasts between the Indian and Islamic 
styles, there were two points of resemblance between them which 



QUWWAT-UL-ISLAM MAS.TID, DKLHl 

(Carv’ings on screen extension) 


favoured their fusion. One characteristic feature of many Hindu 
temples, as well as of Muslim mosques, was “the open court 
encompassed by chambers or colonnades, and such temples as 
were built on this plan naturally lent themselves to conversion 
into mosques and would be the first to be adapted for that purpose 
by the conquerors. Again, a fundamental characteristic that 
supplied a common link between the two styles was the fact that 
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both Islamic and Hindu art were inherently decorative. Ornament 
was as vital to the one as to the other ; both were dependent on it 
for their very being”. 

The best specimens of the Delhi style are oifered by the Qutb 
groiij) of mosques, the most famous of which is the Qutb IVlinar, 
marked by free-standing towers, calligraphic inscriptions and 
stalactite corbelling beneath the balconies. The two principal 
monuments of ‘Ala-ud-din’s reign— the Jamd‘at Khcinn Masjid 
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at the Dargdh of Nizara-ud-din Auliya and the 'Aldl Dartudza 
at the Qdtb Minar — show the growing preponderance of Muslim 
ideas over those of the Hindu architects. The architecture of the 
Tughluq period lost the splendour, luxuriance and variety which 
characterised that of the Slave and Khalji regimes; it became 
prosaic, simple, austere and formal. This was due to the religious 
ideas of the Tughluqs and to the comparatively poor condition 
of the State finances during their rule. Under the Sayyids and the 
Lodis, attempts were made to revive the animated style of the 
Khalji period. But these succeeded only to a limited extent, and 
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the style could not “shake ofl' the (leadt'uinjj: efTeet of tJie d’ughluq 
period”. 

Retweeii a.d. 14(H) and 1478. duriiii^ the reigns uj’ Ihraliiin, 
Mahmud and Husain Sharcp, a new style of architecture (h'veloped 
in Jauiipur, which sho\\s the induhitahle influence of Hindu art Its 
inagtive sloping walls, square pillars, smaller galleries and cloisters 
are clearly Hindu features, designed hv Hindu masons, and tlie 
mosques of Jaunjiur liave no minarets of tin* usual typt*. In tact, 
many of the new buildings of daunpur were built out ot the materials 
of old teniTiles for a new purpose. The Atdia Ihvl Mayid, foundi'd 
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in A, I). 1377, but completed in a d. 1408, is one of the f>ri]liant 
specimens of the Jaunpur style. 

In Bengal also there grew’ up a mixed stxle of architi'ctiin^, 
characterised by the u.se of bricks in the mam, “the subsidiary use 
of stone, the use of pointed arches on short pillars, and the Muslim 
adaptation of the traditional Hindu temple style of curvilinear 
cornices copied from bamboo structures, and of beautifully carved 
Hindu symbolic decorative designs like the Lotus”. Tlie Adhm 
Masjid at Pandua of 400 domes, built by Sikandar in a.u. 1308, 
is renowned for its magnitude and beauty. The other famous mosques 
of this province are the Chhotd SoTid Masjid (Smaller Golden Mosque), 
built by Wall MuhammacJ during the reign of Husain Shah between 

p 
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A.D. 1493 -lol 9, tl»o Uarfi Soml May id (Greater Golden Mosque), 
(•omplol(‘d by Xusrat Sbrdi at Gaiir in 1520; and the Qadarn Rasul, 
built bv tlie same Sultan in a d. 1530. 

The })rovine(‘ ol Gujarat also witnessed the growth of a beautiful 
style of architecture. A splendid indigenous style had already 
flourishc'd there before the coming of the Muslims, and the buil^kings 
of tlie concjuerors bear unmistakable signs of the influence of 
that Ht\lc, thouirli arches were occasionally used for symbolical 



inlNA MASJID, pAnDUA 

purposes. Thus we find the use of fine wood-carving and also of 
delicate stone lattices and ornaments in the buildings of the new 
capital city, Ahmadabax;!, which was constructed by Ahmad Shah, 
during a.d. 1411-1441, out of the ruins of old temples and buildings. 
The JdmV Masjid, the construction of which was begun in a.d. 
1411, has 260 pillars supporting 15 stone domes, made of hori- 
zontally projecting courses in the indigenous style. Dr. Burgess, 
who has dealt exhaustively w ith the history and features of ancient 
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and medieval architecture in his five volumes of’ t lie Archaeoloiiica! 
Survey of Western India, justly descriU's this style as “combining 
all the beauty and finish of the native art with a eerUiin magiiiticence 
w'hich is deficient in their owm works". In the numerous buildings, 
mosques and tombs, built in Gujarat since the accession of the 
Ahmad Sliahi rulers, the tradition of the old Indian art was 
pre<lominant, though it was moditksl in (‘ertain resjK'cts according 
to the requirements of tlie followers of Islam. 

At Dhar, the old capital of the kinmlom of .Malwa, two mosques 


1 
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were built wholly out o^ the remains of old buildings ; the domes 
and pillars of these mosqiies were of Hindu form. But the buildings 
at Mandu, where the cafital was soon transferred, were marked 
by the predominance of Mislim art traditions, as those of Delhi ; 
“the borrowing or imitatirg” of native forms “seems to have 
been suppressed and the billdings clung steadily to the pointed 
arch style”. Among the mary buildings of splendid architectural 
beauty built in the fortifiet city of Mandu, situated in an 
extensive plateau over-looking ihe Narmada, the following deserve 
mention — the JdmV Masjid, W\ich w'as planned and begun by 
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Hfi.sliant: and <oinf*l(dr"d Mahmud Klialji. the Ilindold Mafuil, 
the Jahdj Mahal, Hfi-h.imj'.s tomb, and Raz Rahildur’s and 
Hu[)ainatrs pala<-f^ Marbh* and ^aiuRtone were used in many of 
li>ese 

The Miishm Sultans of Kashmir (•f)ntinued the old tradition of 
stone and wooden architecture but drafted on it “structural 
forms and decorative imttds |K‘euliarly associated w'lth Islam”, 
'riius here als(» \u* find a blendiim of Hindu and Muslim ideas of 
art . 

fn South lialia the architecture of the liahmanids, who were 
patrons of art, l(*tt<Ts and hciences, was a eomposite mixture of 
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several ('leiuents Indian, Turkish, Kcvjtian and Persian — the 
last of whicii was well-marked in some of the buildings like the 
Jdfui' Masjid at Oulbarga, the ( hand J.adr at Daulatabad (1435) 
and the College of Mahmud Oawan at Bidar (1472). Many of the 
Bahmani buildings were built on the sites of the old temples and 
out of their materials, and thus thf influence of old Hindu art 
could not be avoided. Turkish anl Egyptian elements entered 
through West Asiatic and African adventurers, who got ernplov- 
raent in the Bahmani kingdom: a'ld the Persian element through 
the Persians, who pourc*d into ftiat kingdom in the latter half 
of the fifteenth century. The nitiv'e Deccan art, however, began 
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to reassert itself in i^rouiiiL' viL^our from (ho end of the tifleenth 
eentury. As the monuments which the ‘Adil Shfihis of Hijapur 
built in the next eentury ^^ere eonstructod by Indian artists and 
craftsmen, “it was inevital>le'\ writc's Sir John Marshall, “that 
Indian genius should rise superior to fcireign inflfU'nce and stamp 
itself more and more deejdy on these cTeations”. Wo have already 
discussed the splendid oulhur■^t <4 art and arehitc'ct ure in the 
Vijayanagar Emj)ire. 



T<tMH (O Mt a\MMAI> ‘AI'II SKAH, UMAIM It 

Thus we find that, in sjiite of some bittcTuess in political relations, 
the impact of Hindu and Islamic civilisations was producing 
harmony and mutual understanding in the* s[>hen“s of society, 
culture and art, during the Turko-Afghun jieriod. dhis harmony 
developed in the time of the great Mughiil, Akbar, to an 
unprecedented degree and was nc>t wholly lost even in the time 
of his successors and also of the later Mughiils. 

• The preachings of the saintly teachers of India with their ideal r.f 
uplift of the masses, the tolerant ideas of the Sufi saints and scholars, 
and the growth (A Indian provincial literature, might he regarded 
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as signs of raodernism appearing as a result of the fusion of two 
civilisations, while the medieval Sultanate was hastening towards 
disintegration. Another noticeable feature of Indian history on the 
eve of Babur’s invasion was the rise or growth of indigenous states, 
like Vijayanagar, Ori.ssa and Mewar, as a sort of protest against 
foreign domination. We should also note that the rulers of the 
indef)endent Muslim kingdoms that arose on the ruins of the 
medieval Muslim Em|)ire cannot all be regarded as aliens ; the rulers 
of Gujarat, Ahmadnagar and Berar were of indigenous origin. 
Many of the States, whether Hindu or Muslim, that grew up at 
this time re})reHente(l local movements for “self-determination”. But 
tlicir cliances were destroyed by another Turkish incursion, of which 
the loa<ler was Babur. Thus Babur’s invasion gave a new turn 
to the liistory of India. 
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CHAlTKIi I 

MT'(5HrL-AFr,H rONTKST l OU sriMiKMATY IN INDIA. 

A. I). ir)2(> 1. '>;■)() 

I, BSbur 

The history of India from a d. 1520 to 1550 is mainly tho story of 
the Mughul-Afghan contest for supremacy m this land The previous 
Mughiil (Mongol) inroads into India did not produce any tangible 
result exee])t that tliey added, through tin* s(*ttl(*ment of the “New 
Miissalrnans”, a new element to the Itulian pftpulaiion and at times 
harassed the Turko- Afghan Sultans But the invasion of 'rimur, 
who occupied a jirovinco of the Kmpir<\ th<' Bun jab. accelerated 
the fall of the decadent Sultanate. One (*f his (h'sccndants. Bfibur, 
w’as destined to attempt a systematic eonejuest of Northern India 
and thus to lay here the foundation of a new Turkish dominion,* 
which being lost in the time of his son an<l successor, HunuTvun, 
in the face of an Afghan revival, was reston*d by the year 1556 
and was gradually extended by Akbar. In fact, there were three 
phases in the history of the Mughul conquest of India The first 
phase {1520-1530} was occuyu'ed with tic* subjutration f'f the 
Afghans and the Rajjiuts under Kana Sanga. The second phase 
(1530-1540) commenced with tho reign of Humayun, who nnule 
unsuccessful attempts to subjugate Mahva, (Jujarat and Bengal, 
but w'as expelled from India by Slier Shfib, which meant tho 
revival of the Afghan power. The third jihase (1515-1550) was 
marked by the restoration of the Mughul dominion by Humayun 
and its consolidation by Akbar. 

Babur, a Chaghatai Turk, was descended on his father’s side from 
Timur, and was connected on his mother’s side with ('hingi/. Khan. 

^ Tlie so-called Mughuls really l»elongod to a branch of the 'Purks named 
after Chaghatai, the second son of Chingiz Khan, the famous Mongol leader, 
who cam© to possess Central Asia and Turkestan, the land of tho Turks. 
The establislunent o£ tho Mughul dominion in India can very well he regarded 
as “an event in Islamic and world history” in the sense that it meant a 
fresh triumph for Islam in India, at a time when its followers were gaming 
success in other parts of the W’orld. Ckjnstantinople ha<i Ixxm capturorl by 
the Turks in a.d. I4:»3, Sulairafin the Magnificent (1520 I'lOfl) extended the 
authority of the Turkish Empire over South-eastern Europe; and in Persia, 
Isma'il Safavl (1500-1524) laid the foundation of the famous Sufavl Empire. 
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In 141)4 he inheritefi from his father, at the age of eleven, the 
small principality of Farghana, now a province of Chinese Turkestan. 
But his early life was full of (liflicultics, which, however, proved 
to be a blessing in disguise by training him adequately to fight 
with the vicissitudes of fortune. He cherished the desire of recover- 
ing the throne of 'Hmur, but was thwarted by his kinsmen and 
iK'ur n'l.'itives at Farghana and the rivalry of the l^zbeg chief 
Shailmni Khan. Ills two attempts to take jiossession of the coveted 
city of Sainarijand in 141)7 and loOll ended in failure. To add to 
his niishtrl lines, he was deprived of his own patrimony of Farghana 
and had to spcaid his days as a homele.ss wanderer for about a 
year. Ihit even in this jieriod of dire adversity, he formed the bold 
design of compiering Hindustan like his great ancestor Timur, 
the story of whose Indian exploits he heard from an old lady of 
one hundnsl and (‘lc\(m, mother of a village headman with whom 
he had found siu'lter for some time. Thus taking advantage of a 
rebellion in another part of the dominions of the Uzbegs, whose 
rising power had kept off the Timurid.s from their } irin ei pal i ties, 
Babur occiqiied Kabul in A n. 1504. Being able to secure the lielp 
of Shrill Isma'il Safavi of IhTsia against Shaibani Khan, the Czbeg 
chief, Babur tried once again to occujiy Samarqand in October, 
1511, but the Tzbegs under Shaibani’s successor finally defeated 
him in 1512. Babur’s ambitions towards the north-west being thus 
foiled, lu' d(‘cided to try his luck in the south-east, and led several 
ex(KMlitions in this direction, which were in the nature of recon- 
naissances, before he got an op}K)rt unity to advance into the heart 
of Hindustan after twelve years. 

This ojiport unity came to Babur when he was invited to 
India by a discontented party. It has already been pointed 
out how' India was then di.stracted by the ambitions, disaffections 
and rivalries of the nobhvs, and the Delhi Sultanate existed in 
nothing but in name. The last nail in its coflin was driven by 
the ambition an<i revengeful 8[urit of some of its nobles. Two of 
them, Daulat Khan, the most powerful noble of the Punjab, 
who waus discontented with Ibnihim Lodi because of the cruel 
treatment he had meted out to his son, Dilawat Khan, and ‘Alam 
Khan, an uncle of Ibrahim Ix)di and a pretender to the throne of 
Delhi, went to the length of inviting Babur to invade India. 
Probably Kiina Sanga had some negotiations with Babur about 
this time. 

Babur had for some time been cherishing the ambition of invad- 
ing Hindustan. His early training in the school of adversity had 
implanted in him the spirit of adventure. He at once responded to 
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the invitation, entered the Punjab and oeeiipitni Uihore in 
1524. But hi.s Indian eonfederatey, Daiilat Klian and ‘Alain Khiin, 
soon realised their ini.stake When they saw tliat Bahur had no 
desire to give up liis Indian eoiupie'^ts, they turned against liiin 
This compelled Babur to retire to Kabul, vhere he iH’gan to collei’t 
reinforcements vith a view to strikiUL" oiu*e airiun. 

The blow was not long in coming He marched from Kfibul m 
November, 1525. occupiisl the Punjab, and conijX'lhsl Daulat 
Khan Ixxli to submit, 'i'he more dilliinilt task of coiupicring Oelhi, 
which was certainly within the horizon <4 B.'ibur’.s ambition, was 
still U) be accoinjilishcil. So he ]»roc(‘e(l(Nl against Ibnlhirn Lodi, 
the nominal ruler of the .shrivelled Afghan Empire, and met him 
on the historic field of Panipat on the 2Ut \pril, 1525. II<' had 
with him a large park of artillery ami an army ol 12,tMKt men, 
while the numerical strength of tin* troops ot Ibnahim was vastly 
superior, being 1(K>,(MM) aeeonlmg to Babur's e''tmiate. But Bilbur 
had the strength of eharaetiT and expenenee of a veteran giuu'ral, 
while his enemy, as we an* told by Bribur hmiselt, “was an in- 
experienced man, careless in his movements, who marelKsl without 
order, halted or retire<l without method and (‘iigaged without fore- 
sight”. Thus by .superior strategy and gent'ralship and th(‘ u.si* of 
artillery^ Bfibur won a diai.sivc victory over the L(»di Sultan, who, 
after a desperate re.sistaiH'e, fell on the field of battle with tlie 
flow'er of his army, “By the grace and m<‘re\ of .Almighty God,” 
Babur wrote, “this difhcult affair was madi* (‘as\ to me, and that 
mighty army, in the space of lialf a day, was laid in the dust.” 
Babur quickly oceuf)icKl Delhi aial Agra 

But the Mughul conquest of Hinflustan was not an aceomyilislKal 
fact a.s a result of Biibur’s victory ov(*r Ibrahim. It did not give 
h im the virtual sovereignty over th(‘ country, becau.se there were 
other strong powers like the Afghan military chiefs, and the 
Rajputs under Rana 8anga, wlio also then asjtiri'd after jiolitical 
supremacy and were thus sure to oppo.se him .\.s a modern writer 
has aptly remarked, “the magnitude of BiTbur's task could be 
properly realised when we .say that it actually began wuth Panipat. 
Panipat set his foot on the path of empire-building, and in this 
path the first great obstacle was the opfiosition of the Afghan 
tribes” under a number of military chiefs, each one of whom 
exercised almost undi.sputed power within his domains or jdfjirs. 
Neverthele.ss, the battle of Panipat has its own significance in the 
sense that it marked the foundation of Mughul dominion in India. 

^ We have alrea<fy pointed out that this was not the first occasion wtion 
artillery was used in India. 
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Shortly after occupying the Doab, Babur suppressed the Afghan 
nobles in the north, south and east of it. He sent his own nobles 
to the unconquered parts of the country to expel the Afghan 
chiefs therefrom, while he engaged himself at Agra in organising 
his resources with a view to meeting the brave Rajput chief, Rana 
Sanga, a collision with whom was inevitable. As a matter of fact, 
it look place almost before the task of subduing the Afghan nobles 
had been completed. Hana Sanga, a veteran and intrepid warrior, 
marclied to Havana, wliere he was joined by Hasan Khan Mewati 
and some other Muslim supporters of the Lodi dynasty. Thus the 
Rfijputs and some of the Indian Muslims allied themselves together 
with the determination to prevent the imposition of another foreign 
yoke on India. Hut all the Afghan chiefs could not combine with 
the Rajputs at this critical moment, and thus Babur’s task became 
comparatively easy. The course of Indian history might have taken 
a different turn if he had had to encounter the united strength of 
the Hindus and all tlie Muslims of India. 

liana Sanga, tlie hero of Rajput national revival, was certainly 
a more formidable adversary than Ibrahim. He marched with 
an army, composed of 120 chiefs, 80,000 horse and 5(X) war 
elephants, and the rulers of Marwar, Amber, Gwalior, Ajmer, 
and Chanderi, and Sultan Mahmud Lodi (another son of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi), whom Rfina Sanga had acknowledged as the ruler 
of Delhi, joined him. Moreover, the Rajputs, being “energetic, 
chivalrous, fond of battle and bloodshed, animated by a strong 
national spirit, were ready to meet face to face the boldest veterans 
of the camp, and were at all times prepared to lay down their 
life for their honour". Babur’s small army was struck with terror 
and panic, and he liimself also fully realised the magnitude of 
his task. But he possessed an indomitable spirit, and without 
being unnerved tried to infuse fresh courage and enthusiasm 
into the hearts of his dismayed soldiers. He broke his drinking 
cups, poured out all the liquor that he had with him on the ground, 
vowed not to take strong drink any longer, and appealed to his 
men in a stirring speech. 

This produced the desired effect, and all his soldiers swore on 
the Holy Quran to fight for him. The Mughuls and the Indians 
met in a decisive contest at Khanua or Kanwa, a village almost 
duo west of Agra, on the 16th March, 1527. The Rajputs fought 
with desperate valour, but Babur, by using similar tactics as at 
Panipat, triumphed over them. The defeat of the Rajputs was 
complete. The R&na escaped with the help of some of his followers, 
but died broken-hearted after about two years. Babur followed 
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up his success at Khanua by crossing the Jumna and storming 
the fortress of Chandcri, in spite of tl»e gallant opiK>sition of the 
Rajputs. 

The battle of Khanua is certainl\ one of the decisive battles 
of Indian history. In a sen.se, its results were more significant 
than those of the first battle of Panipat. The battle of Panipat 
marked the defeat of the titular Sultan of Delhi, who had in fact 
ceased to command sovereign authority, while that of Khanua 
resulted in the defeat of the powerful Rajput eonfederaey. The 
latter thus destroyed the chance of political rcvnal of the Rajputs, 
for which they had made a bid on the decay of the 'i'urk(>- Afghan 
Sultanate. It i.s, of cour.se, far from the truth to say that the Rajputs 
“ceased henceforth to be a dominant factor m tlie }>olitics of 
Hindustan”. In fact, their retirement from the field of jKilitics 
was only temporary. They revived ome again aft(T about thirty 
years and e.xerci.sed profound influence on the hi.sfory of the Mughul 
Kmpire. Even Slier Shfili had to n-ckoii with Rajput hostility. 
But the temfiorarv eclip.se of the Rajputs after Khanua facilitated 
liabur’s ta.sk in India and made possible the foundation of 
a new foreign rule. Rushbrook Williams is rigid when he says 
that before the battle of Khanua, “the occupation (»f Hindustan 
might have becui lookesl ujkui as a mere episode in Bfibur’s 
career of adventure, but from henceforth it b(‘comeH th(‘ keynote 
of his activities for the remainder of his life. His days of 
wandering in search of a fortune are now over, the fortune is his 
and he has but to show him.self worthy of it. And it i.s significant 
of the new stage in his career, which this battle marks, that never 
afterw'ards does he have to stake his throne and life upon the 
issue of a stricken field. Fighting there is and fighting in plenty 
to be done; but it is fighting for the extension of his power, for 
the reduction of rebels, for the ordering of his kingdom. It is 
never fighting for his throne. And it is also significant of Babur’s 
grasp of vital issues that from henceforth the centre of gravity 
of his power is shifted from Kabul to Hindustan ”. 

We have already noted how Babur hurried to meet the Rajputs 
by leaving the task of thorough subjugation of the Afghan chiefs 
incomplete. But ho could now turn his undivided attention to it. 
He met the allied Afghans of Bihar and Bengal on the banks of 
the Gogra, near the junction of that river with the Ganges above 
Patna, and inflicted a crushing defeat on them on the 6th May, 
1529. Thus, as a result of three battles, a considerable portion 
of Northern India was reduced to submission by Babur, who 
became the master of a kingdom extending from the Oxus to the 
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Gogm ami fr(»rn the Himalayas to (;\valior, tliough there remained 
certain gaj).s to Ik* filled in hen* and there. 

But Babur v\as not destined to enjoy lor long the fruits of his 
hard- won victories. He died at Agra at the ace of forty-seven 
or forty-eiglit, on the 2(Jth December, 1530. The Muslim historians 
relate a romantic anecdote regarding his death. It is said that 
when his son, Humayun, fell ill, Babur, by a fervent prayer to 
Ood, ha<l his son’s diseasi* transferred to Ids own body, and thus 
while tlie son began to recover, the father’s health gradually 
d(‘clmed till he ultimately succumbed, tuo or three months after 
Humayrm's recovery. A modern writer argues that Babur’s death 
w;is due to the attack of a disease and that “there is no reason to 
believe thi* fantasy told by 'Abul I'a/d that Babur died as the result 
of tlie sacrifice lu* p(‘rformed for Ids son’’.* Babur’s body was first 
laid at Arambagh m Agra, but was afterwards eonveye*d to Kabul, 
wliere it was burH‘d m one of his favourite gardens. ^ 

During tlie four years that Ib'ibur spent in Hindustan, the 
I’unjab. ttie territory covered by tin* modern Ilidted Provinces, 
and North Bihar, were conquered by him, and the leading Rajput 
state of Mewar also submitted to him. But he could effect nothing 
more than coiujuests, which alone do not suffice to stabilise an 
Hmpire, unless the work of administrative consolidation goes hand 
111 hand with, or immediately follows, them. Thus, as a modern 
writer has remarked, “what he had hd’t undone was of greater 
importance” than what he had done. Though his military con- 
quests gave him an exten.sive dominion, “there was”, writes 
Krskine, “little uniformity in the political situation of the different 
parts of this vast emjnre. Hardly any law could be regarded 
as universal but that of the unrestrained power of the jirince. 
Kach kingdom, each province, each district, and {wo may almost 
say) every village, was governed, in ordinary matters, by its 
petailiar customs. . . . There were no regular courts of law 
spread over the kingdom for the administration of justice. . . . 
All difl'erences relating to land, where they w'ere not settled by 
the village officers, w^ero decided by the district authorities, the 
collectors, the Zamindars or Jagirdars. The higher officers of govern- 
ment exercised not only civil but also criminal jurisdiction, even 
in capital cases, with little form or under little restraint”. In fact, 
after his conquests, Babur had hardly any time to enact new* laws, 

* Sri Kara Sharraa, “ Story of Biibur's Doath ”, Calcutta Review, September, 
1936. 

• As B&bur hiraself tells us, he had a siiecial liking for Kabul. “The climate 
is extremely delightful," ho writes, “and there is no such place in the known 
world." 
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or to reorganise the administration, wliich eonlinneil to retaiti 
its medieval feudal nature with all its defects, fie eoiild not build 
a sound financial system lie >j»ent much wealth in ofiering 
presents and gilts to his followers, and remitted certain duties 
for the Muslims. Nor could he lea\e iH-lund liim aiiv “remark- 
able public and philanthropic institutions” to win the goodwill 
of the governed. Thus, taking the‘,e delerts ot Hahin s wink 
into consideration, it can \t‘r\ well la* said that h<‘ “!»(*() u(*at hed 
to his son a monarehv whuh eouM be held together (»nl\ b\ 
the continuance ol war condition^, wlmh in times o| jK'ace was 
w’eak, stnicturele.ss an<l invertebrate' Ne\ < 1 1 in-le-^s, he occupies 
an im|K>rtant jilace in the hi^torx ol India, a^ he was the tirst 
architect to lay the loundation stoiu* ot the e<lijice of the .Mughul 
Kmpirc in India, on which the superstructure was raised h\ his 
illustrious grandson, .\kbar. 

Babur IS one of the most romantic and nifciestmg personahtii's 
in the history oi Asia. A m<in of ind<unitahle spirit and remark- 
able military prowess, he was no ruthle-^s <*on({ueror e,\ulting in 
needless massacres and wanton destruct uin. An afiectionate father, a 
kind master, a generous friend and a tirm believer in (owl, h(‘ 
wa.s an ardent lover of Nature and truth and “exi'clled in music 
and other arts”. Me jirobably inh(*riU*<l from his lath(‘r liie restless 
spirit of adventure and geniality of temjierainent that he did not 
lose even in the most troublesome ]w*ri(Kl of his life, and derived 
his literary tastes from his maternal grandfather. As l.^ine- 
Poole observe.s. “He is the link between (Vntral Asia and India, 
between jiredatory lionh^s ami imperial gov(*rnnH‘nt , betwi'en 
TiiuQr and Akbar. The blood of the* two great Hcourges of Asia, 
Chingiz and Timur, mixed in his veins, and to the flaring and 
restlessne.ss of the nomad Tartar he joined the culture and urbanity 
of the Persian. He brought the energy ol the .Mongol, the courage 
and capacity of the Turk, to the .subjcftioii of tiie listhi.ss Hindu, 
and, him.self a soldier of fortune anti ik) anhitect of empire, lie yet 
laid the first stone of the sjilendid fabric which his graiid.son Akbar 
complet^*d. . . . Hi.s jiemianent jilace in history rests upon Ins 
Indian conquests, which ojiened the way for an im|)t‘rial line, 
but his place in biography and in literature is d<‘termined rather 
by his daring adventures and jierHevenng efforts in his earlier days, 
and by the delightful M<inons m which he related them. Soldier 
of fortune as he was, Babur was not the less a man of fine literary 
taste and fastidious critical perception. In Persian, the language 
of culture, the Latin of Central Asia, as it is of India, he was an 
accomplished poet, and in his native Turk! he was master of a 
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pure and unaffected style alike in prose and verse.” His Memoirs^ 
which defservedly hold a hi<rh place in the history of human litera- 
ture, were translated into Persian by ‘Abdur Rahim Khan-i- 
Khanan in the time of Akbar in 1590, into English by Leyden and 
Erskinc in 1820, and into French in 1871. Annette Susannah 
Beveridge has published a revised English version of these. There 
is also a small collection of his fine Turk! IvTics. 


2 . Humayun and his Early Wars 

Tliree days after the death of Babur, Humayun ascended the 
tlmoric of Hindustan at the age of tvent y-three. The situation 
at his accession was not indeed a very easy one. He was confronted 
witli st'veral hostile forces on all sides, disguised and so the more 
dangerous, ^i’here was hardly any unity in the royal family, and 
his cousins, Miihammad Zaman and Muhammad Sultan, w^ere 
pretenders to the throne. Moreo\er, as the law of primogeniture 
was not strictly enforced among the Mussalmans, his three brothers, 
Kamran, Hindal and ‘Askari, also coveted the throne. As 
Erskinc remarks; ‘‘The s^\ord was the grand arbiter of right, and 
every son was prepared to try his fortune against his brothers.” 
His court was also full of nobles who engineered plans for the 
po.ssession of the throne. Further, the army at his disposal w'as 
a mixed body, composed of adventurers of diyerse nationalities 
having conllicting interests. Thus, he could not safely count on 
the support of his relatives, his court, or his army. Again, Babur’s 
legacy to Humayun was of a jirecarious nature. The former, as 
we have already noted, did not leave behind him a consolidated 
and well -organised Empire. In fact, ‘‘he had defeated the armies 
and broken the power of the reigning dynasty ; but the only hold 
which he, or his race, yet had upon the jx?ople of India was military 
force”. The Rajputs had been only temporarily subdued. Though 
the Afghans had been defeated, they were far from being per- 
manently crushed. The numerous scattered Afghan nobles, always 
rij)e for revolt, required only a strong and able leader to galvanise 
them into life, and this they found in Sher Shah. The growing power 
of Gujarat under Bahadur Shah was also a serious menace to 
Humayun. 

A ruler, possessed of military genius, diplomatic skill, and 
political wisdom, was the need of the hour. But Humayun lacked 
all of these. In fact, he himself proved to be his worst enemy. 
Though endow’ed with intellectual tastes and love of culture, he 
was devoid of the wisdom and discretion, as well as strong 
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determination and |K‘rseveraiU'e, of liis father. A.m I. 4 ine-Poole 
observ'es, “he was incapable ot sustained ellort and after a inonient 
of triumph would bury himself in his harem and dream away tlie 
precious hours in the opium-t'aler's paradise winlst his enemies 
were thundering at the gate. Naturally kind, la* f()rga\e when 
he should have jainished : light-hearted and suciable. he revelled 
at the table when he ought to have Uvn in the saddle. His char- 
acter attracts but never dominates. In jirivate life he might have 
been a delightful comjianiun and a staunch tri(‘nd. Hut as a king 
he was a failure. His name means ‘fortunate’, and never was 
an unlucky sovereign more miscalhsl”. 

The first mistake on the ])art of Humayun was that he showed 
indiscreet clemency, jirobably under the d\mg iiiNtructions of his 
father, towards his brothers, who lu'ing his jcjdou.s rivals should have 
been kept under effective control, ‘.\skari was gni'ii the tii'f of 
Sambhal; Hindal that of Alwar. and Kamnin, tla* I'ldest ol the 
three, w’as not only confirmed in the possession of Kfihul ami 
Qandaluir but also secured alter a militarv (hunonstration against 
Mir Yunus ‘Ali, Humayuirs general at Lahon*, thi* Punjab and the 
district of Hissar Flruza, to tlu* east of the Punjab proper d'huB 
Humayun struck at the root of the integrity of Hiibur’s Empire. 
Further, the transfer of the Indus region and bevoinl to Kamnin 
deprived Humayun of the best recruiting ground for ins arm\, 
the strength of which was absolutely mse.ssary for tin* safety of 
the infant Mughul dominion in India The posse.s.sion of Hi.ssar 
Firiiza gave Kamran the command of the high-road betwi'cn the 
Punjab and Delhi. 

Fortune, how'cver, favoured Humayun in his eaily wars, before 
the hostile forces had grown uncontrollable. Five or six months 
after his accession he marched to besiege the fortress of Kalinjar 
ir. Bundelkhand, on the su.siiieion that its Raja was in sympathy 
with the Afghans. Hut he had to retire, after levying a certain 
amount of money from the Raja, to deal with the Afghan menace in 
the east. He gained a decisive victory over the Afglians at Dourah 
(Dauhrua) and drove out Sultan Mahimid Lodi from daunpur. He 
besieged Chunar, then held by the Afghan chief Sher Khan, but 
soon abandoned it, and without completely sujipressing the rising 
Afghan chief accepted from him “a purely jierfunctory submission 
and thus allowed him free scope to develop his resources and power, 
while he had to march to the w'est to check the growing pretensions 
of Bahadur Shah of Gujarat. 

Bahadur Shah had given definite provocation to Humayun. .He 
had openly given shelter and help to many of the Afghan refugees 
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and foes of the latter. Tlie decline of Mewar had given him the 
op[)ortunity to extend his territories at its expense, and after 
annexing Malwa he besieged the famous Raj])ut fortress of Chitor, 
when JIumayQn reached Malwa towards the end of 1534 without 
reaping the full advantage of liis victory over the Afghans. Severely 
harassed by the Oujaratis, Rani Karnavati of Mew^ar solicited 
Humayun's assistance against Rahadur Shah. But the Mughul 
king paid no heed to this, nor did he, for his own sake, immediately 
attack Bahadur Shah, but w'aited while the latter vanquished 
the Rajputs and stormed Chitor with the help of the Turkish 
engineer, Ruinl Khan (of Constantinople), and I'ortiiguese and other 
Eurof)ean artillerymen. Hurnayun committed a fatal blunder by 
ignoring the Rajput ajjpeal. Indeed, he lost a golden opportunity 
of winning for his own cause their sympathy and support, the 
inestimable w^orth of which was realised by his son, Akbar. For 
the [irosent he defeated the troojKs of Bahadur Sliah in an engage- 
ment on the banks of an artificial lake near Mandasor, chased 
him from Mandfi to (diamj>aner and Ahmadiibad and thence 
to Cambay till he was eonqielled to seek refuge in the island ol 
Diu. But this victory of Humayfin over the Gujarat ruler w'as 
short-lived. The weakness of his character soon manifested itself 
here as in other events of his career. In the flush of victory, 
he, liis brother, ‘Askari, and most of his soldiers, plunged into 
feasting and revelry, as a natural sequel to which “his affairs 
fell into confusion; and even his own camp became a scene 
of uproar and insubordination”. The Sultan of Gujarat took 
advantage of this to recover liis lost territories from the Mughuls. 
Hurnayun could not think of subduing him again, as his attention 
was drawn towards the east, wdiere the Afghans had grown immensely 
powerful. No sooner had he begun his return march than Malw'u 
was also lost to him. Thus “one year had seen the rapid conquest 
of the tw'o great provinces; the next saw them quickly lost”. The 
next stage in Humayun’s career was marked by his ill-fated conflicts 
with Sher, the champion of Afghan revival. 

3. Sher Shah and the Surs : The Afghan Revival and Decline 

Babiu’'s victories at Panipat and Gogra did not result in the 
complete annihilation of the Afghan chiefs. They were se.ething 
with discontent against the newly founded alien rule, and only 
needed the guidance of one strong personality to coalesce their 
isolated efforts into an organised national resistance against it. 
This they got in Sher Khan Sur, who effected the revival of the 
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Afghan power and established :i glurious, tiuuigli short, regime 
in India hy onsting the ne\\I\ esialjli-lu-d MuliIiu! autliorits . 

The eareer of Slier Khun Sur, tlu' hero (d liido-Muslnn revixal, 
is as fascinating as tiiat of Hrihur atul not les', instructive than 
that of the great Mughiil. Aivl>.ir. Oriunnally hisiring the name 
of Farid, he began hi^ hie in a lmml)le way, and. like many otluT 
great men in history, had to pa-^s ihroiiLdi varinus trials and 
vicLs.situdes of fortuiu' ludore he roM’ to proninience hv dint of 
his personal merit. His LO'andlalher, ll>rahini, an Afghan of the 
Sur tribe, lived ne<ir Peshawar and his father s name was Hasan 
Ibrahim migrated with Ins s(ui to ihi' (msi m (|nt*st of mihtar\' 
service in the early pait of liuhlfil L<.dr.s reiLUi and both first 
enU‘Ted the ser\ ice of Malaihat Khan Sur and DaOd Khan Sahu 
Khriil, jwfmldrs of the panujands of Hariana and P.akhala m th(‘ 
Punjab, and settled in the pdnujund of P>ajwara or Pejour.i. where 
probably Farid w'as horn m a d 1172 ‘ After some imu' llirfdiim 
got employment under damal Khan Saraii;.' Khani of Hissar Fini/.a 
in the Didhi district Parid was soon t.dvcn to Sasaiam h\ his 
father, Hasan, who had been LUMiited a j('i(jlr there h\ his master, 
Umar Khan Sarwani, entitled Khan-i- \ /,am, wIkmi the latter got 
the governorship of .faiinpur Hasan, like the nobles of 

his time, was a polygamist, and Farid's step-mot I kt had pre- 
dominant influence over him. This made liim mdinerent to I'arid, 
wdiereiipon tlie latter left home at the aec (»f twentv two and went 
to Jaiinpur. ddius the Afghan youth was foreisl mto a life ofadviui- 
ture and struggle, wdiich cast his mind and chaructiT in a hero'c 
mould. For some time he dc\oted him.sidf t<t study, liy indefatig- 
able industry and steady afjfihcation, Farid early attracl(>d the 
attention of his teachers at .Jaunjair and (pnekly gained an uncommon 
acquaintance with the Persian language and lit<‘rature Hi* was 
capable of reprcKlucing from memory tlie (hdi'^tdn, Uustdn and 
Sikandfir-ndniah. Being jilea.sed with this promising youth, Jamal 
Khan, his father’s patron, effected a rcconeiliation between him and 
his father, who allowed him to return to Sasaram and to administer 
the paragands of Sasaram and Khaw'as|>ur, both then dejKuident 
on Rohtas in Bihar. The succe.s.sful administration of thosij two 
places by Farid served to increase his .ste[>-moth(*r‘.s jealousy, and 
so leaving Sasaram once again he went to Agra. 

On the death of his father, Farid took possession of his paternal 
jdglr on the strength of a royal jirnmn, wdiieh he had been able 

^ The old view of Dr Qanungo that I-'and wa« liorn at Hi.ssar I'^ruza in 
A.D. 1486 has been recently jJoinUid out to lx» wrong by Prof Paramatraa 
Saran in his paper on “The Date and Place of Sher Shah’s Hirth” published 
in 1934, pp. 106-22. 
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to procure at Agra. In 1522 he got into the service of Bahar Khan 
Ijohani, the independent ruler of Bihar, whose favour he soon secured 
by discharging liis duties lionestly and assiduously. His master 
conferred on him the title of Sher Khan for his having shown 
gallantry by killing a tiger single-handed, and also soon rewarded 
his ability and faithfulness by appointing him his deputy (Vakil) 
and tutor (Aldliq) of his minor son, Jaial Khan. 

But fKirverse destiny again went against Sher. His enemies 
poisoned his master’s mind again.st him, and he was once more 
defirivcd ol his father’s “Impressed by the complete success 

of Mughul arms’’ and with the prospect of future gain, he now 
joined Babur’s cam}), where he remained from April, 1527, to 
June, 1528. In return for the valuable services he rendered to 
Babur in his eastern campaigns, the lattor restored Sasararn to 
him. 

8iier soon left the Mughul service an<l came back to Biliar to 
become again its deputy governor and guardian of his former 
puf)il, Jalal Khan. While the minor king remained as the nominal 
ruler of Bihar, Sher became the virtual head of its goveniment. 
In the course of four years he won over the greater part of the army 
to hi.s cause and “elevated himself to a state of complete independ- 
ence”. Meanwhile, the fortress of Chunar luckily came into his pos- 
session. Taj Khan, the Lord of Chunar, w as killed by his eldest son, 
who had risen against his father for his infatuation wdth a younger 
wife, liad Mfilika. This widow, how’ever, married Sher Khan and 
gave him the fortress of Chunar. Humayun besieged Chunar in 
1531, but Sher Khan had taken no part in the Afghan rising of 
that year and saved his jx)sition by a timely submission to the 
Mughul invader. 

The rapid and unexpected rise of Sher at the expense of the 
Lohani Afghans made the latter, and even Jalal Khan, impatient 
ol his control. They tried to get rid of this dictator. The attempt, 
however, failed owing to his “unusual circumspection”. They 
then entered into an alliance (September, 1533) with Mahmud Shah, 
the King of Bengal, who was naturally eager to check the rise 
of Sher, which prejudiced his own prestige and power. But the 
brave Afghan deputy inflicted a defeat on the allied troops of the 
Bengal Sultan and the Lohanis at Surajgarh, on the banks of the 
Kiul river, east of the town of Bihar. The victory at Surajgarh was 
indeed a turning-point in the career of Sher. “Great as it was as 
a military achievement, it was greater in its far-reaching political 
result. . . . But for the victory at Surajgarh, the jdgirddr of 
Sasar&m would never have emerged from his obscurity into the 
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arena of politics to run, in spite of himself, a race for the Empire 
with hereditary crowmed heads like Bah&diir Shah and Hurnilyrin 
Padshah.” It made him the undisputed ruler of Bihar in fact 
as well 08 in name. 

Sher had an opportunity to increase his jKiwer when Humrivfm 
marched against Bahadur Shah of Gujarat. He suddenly invadeil 
Bengal and apyx'ared Indore it.-i capital, Gaur, not by the usual 
route througli the Teliagarhi passes (near mod(‘rn Sahebganj on 
the E.I. Ry. Loop Line), but by another unfrequented and less 
circuitous one. Mahmud Shah, the weak ruler of Bengal, without 
making any serious attempt to oppose the Afghan invader, con- 
cluded peace with him by jmying him a large sum, amounting to 
thirteen lacs of gold pieces, .and by e(‘ding to him a territory extend- 
ing from Kiul to Sakrigali, ninety miles in l(‘Ugth with a tjreadth 
of thirty miles. These fre.sh acquisitions e()nsiderably enhaneiKl 
Shcr’s power and jire.stige, and, after the expulsion of liahadur 
Shah of (bijarat to Din, many of the distinguished Afghan nobles 
joined their rising leader in the east. Thus strengtla'iied, SIkt again 
invaded licngal about the middle of OctolxT, ir>:i7 with a view 
to conquering it permanently, and closidy besic^ged the city of Gaur. 
Humayun, who on Ids way back from (Jujarat and Mfilwa had 
been w'asting his time at Agra, in his u.sual fashion, n^alised the 
gravity of the Afghan menace in the east rather too late and 
marched to opj>ose Sher Khiin in the second week of December, 
1537. ]iut instead of proceeding straight to (Jaur, by which he 
could have frustrated the designs of Sher Khfin in alliance with the 
Sultan of Bengal, he besieged f’hunar. The brave garrison of Sher 
Khan at Chunar baffled all the attempts of the assailants for six 
months, while Sher Khan was left free to utili.se that time for the 
reduction of Gaur by Afiril, 1538. Sher Khan had also (taj)tured 
the fortress of Rolitiis by questionable means and had Hcnt his 
family and wealth there. Baffled in Bihar, Humayun turned 
towards Bengal and entered Gaur in July, 1538. lint Sher Klian, 
cleverly avoiding any open contest with him in Bengal, w-cnt 
to occupy the Mughul territories in Bihar and Jaunpur and 
plunder the tract as far west as Kanauj. 

Humayun, who w^as then whiling away his time in idleness 
and festivities at Gaur, was disconcerted on liearing of Sher's 
activities in the west and left Bengal for Agra liefore his return 
should be cut off. But he was opposeil on the way, at Chaunsa 
near Buxar, by Sher Khan and his Afghan followers and suffered 
a heavy defeat in June, 1539. Most of the Mughul soldiers were 
drowned or captured ; and the life of their unlucky niler was saved 
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by a water-carrier, who carried him on his water-skin across the 
Ganges, into whicli he })ad recklessly jumped. 

The victory over the soveTei^m of Delhi widened the limit of 
Slier Kban’K ambition and made him the de facto ruler of the 
territories cxtendui)^ from Kanauj in the west to the hills of Assam 
and ('hittaeori^ in the east and from the Himalayas in the north to 
the hills of dliarkliand (from Kohtas to Birbhura) and the Bay of 
Ben^^al in tlu' south. 'J'o lepilise what he had gained b}" the strength 
of arms and strategy, he now assumed the royal title of Sher Shah 
and ordered the Khiitha to be read and the coins to be struck in 
his name. Next year llumayun made another attempt to recover 
)iis fortune, though he could not secure the co-operation of his 
brothers in sfiiti* of his best attempts. On the 17th May, 1540, 
the Mughuls and the Afghans met again opposite Kanauj. The army 
of llumayun, hopelessly demoralised, half-hearted and badly 
oflieenHl, was severely defeated by the Afghans at the battle of 
the Gang{‘s or Ihlgram, eomrnonly known as the battle of Kanauj, 
an<l llumayun just managed to esdipe. Thus the work of Babur 
in India was undon(‘, and the sovereignty of Hindustan once more 
passed to the Afghans. From this time Humayun had to lead 
the life of a wanderer for about fifteen years. 

Tlie sons of Bfibur failed to combine even at such a critical 
moment, though Humayun went to Lahore and did his best to 
win t hem over. 'Iheir selfishness triumphed over common interests 
and Slier Slu'di was able to extend his authority to the Punjab 
also. The Afghan ruler majehed, with his usual promptitude and 
vigour, to subdue the warlike hill tribes of the Gakkar country, 
situated between the upper courses of the Indus and the Jhelum. 
He ravaged this territory but could not thoroughly reduce the 
Gakkars, as ho had to proceed hurriedly to Bengal in March, 
1541, wliere his deputy had imprudently rebelled against his 
authority. He dismis.sed the rebel, “changed the military character 
of the provincial administration and substituted a completely new^ 
mechanism, at once original in principle and efficient in working". 
The province wa.s divided into several districts, each of wffiich 
was to be governed by an officer appointed directly by him and 
responsible to him alone. 

Sher Shah next turned his attention against the Rajputs of the 
west, wdio had not yet recovered fully from the blow of Khanua. 
Having subjugated Malwa in a.d. 1542, he marched against Puran 
Mai of Raisin in Central India. After some resistance the garrison 
of the fort of Raisin capitulated, the Rajputs agreeing to evacuate 
the fort on condition that they were allowetl to pass “unmolested” 
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beyond the frontier of Malwa. But the Afghans fell furioualy on the 
pc*ople of the fort as soon as the latter had et)me outside the 
walls. To save their wives and ehihlren from disgrat-e, the Rajputs 
took their lives, and tliemselves du-d to a iua!i. lighting bravely 
against tluar formidable Uh.\ in lo-td The Rfii'^in incident has betm 
condemned by several writers a.s a great blot on the character of 
Shcr Shah. Sind and Multan were annexed to the Afghan Empiri* 
by the governor of the Punjab. 'I'bcre nanaiiu'd onlv one more 
formidable enemy of SIut Shah t(» bt‘ subdued He was Mfddev, 
the Kajj)ut ruler of .Marwar, a convuminali* gciuTal and energetic 
ruler, whose territorii's evtendi'd o\er about P).(KK» scjuare miles. 
Instigated by some disaflected Rajput <hiefs whose territ(*ries had 
been coiujuered by Maldcv, ShiT Khan le<l an c\p<‘dition against 
the Itathor chid in a.d. loft. MaMev, on his j>art, wai not 
unj)n'j>ared. Considering it inad\ liable to 1-1^1; an o]*en batlh> with 
the Rulhors in their own country, Slua Shfdi had recourse to a 
stratagem, lie sent to MfildtA a few torgesl h'ttcTs, said to 
have been written to him by the Rajput generaK, promising 
him their helj), and thus succeeded m lijLdit<*mng the Itathor 
ruler, who retreated from the field and to(»k lefuge in tlie tortn-ss 
of Sivan. In sjute of this, the general of the RAjpnt army, like 
Jeta and Kama, with their i(.llov\ers, opposed Slier Sli.ah's army 
and fought with d(*s|)erate valour, but only to nuad a warriors 
death. Sher Shah won a victory, though at gn-at cost, with the 
loss of several thousand Afghans on the liattletield and coming 
near to losing Ins emjure. The* Rajputs lost a (hance (d revival 
and the jiath was left ojien for undisputed Afghan siijinTiiacy over 
Northern India. After thi.s success, Sher Shah reduced to submission 
the whole region from Ajmer to Abu and marched to besK-ge the 
fort of Kalinjar. He succeeded in cajilurmg the fort, but dic‘d 
from an accidental explosion of gunpowder on the 2gnd May, 1,045. 

A brave warrior and a succes.sful conqueror. Sher Shah was 
the architect of a brilliant administrative system, which elicited 
admiration even from eulogists of his enemies, the Mughuls. 
In fact, his qualities as a ruler w'ere more remarkable than 
his victories on the field of battle. His brief reign of five years 
w'as marked by the introduction of wise and salutary changes in 
every conceivable branch of administration. Some of these wctc 
by way of revival and reformation of the traditional features of 
the old administrative systems of India, Hindu as well as Muslim, 
while others w'ere entirely original in character, and fonn, indc‘(‘d, a 
link between ancient and modern India. “No government — not even 
the British,” affirms Mr. Keene, “has shown so much wisdom 
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as this PatFian/’ Though Sher Shah's government was a highly 
centralised system, crowned by a bureaucracy, with real power 
concentrated in the hands of the King, he was not an unbridled 
autocrat, regardless of the rights and interests of the people. In the 
spirit of an enlightened despot, he “attempted to found an empire 
broadly based upon the pciople’s will”. 

For convenience of administration, the whole Empire was 
divided into forty-seven units {sarkdra), each of which was again 
sulxiivided into several paragands. Tlio paragand had one Amin, 
one Shiqfidr, one treasurer, one Hindu writer and one Persian 
writer to keep accounts. Over the next higher administrative unit, 
the mrkdr, were placed a Shiqddr-i-Shiqddrdn and a Munsif-i- 
Mumifdn to RU}>ervis(^thc work of the paragand officers. To check 
iindue influeiu’c of the officers in their respective jurisdictions, 
the King devised the plan of transferring them every two or 
three years, \\lii(h, liowt^ver, could not be long-enduring o\^lng to 
t)je brief span of his rule. I'K’ery branch of the administration 
was subject to Sher Shah’s |K*raonal supervision. Like A^oka and 
llarslia, he actc«l up to the maxim that “it behoves the great 
tf) be always active”. 

Sher Shah’s land revenue reforms, based on vise and humane 
principles, have uni(jue importance in the administrative history 
of India; for they served as the model for future agrarian systems. 
After a careful and proper survey of the lands, he settled the land 
revenue direct vith the cultivators, the State demand being fixed 
at one-fourth or one-third of the average produce, payable either 
in kind or in cash, the latter method being preferred. For actual 
collecti<m of revenue the Government utilised the services of 
officers like the the Maqadams, the ^hiqddrs, the Qdnungos 

and tlie Patudr'is. Punctual and full payment of the assessed 
amount was insisted on and enforced, if necessary, by Sher Shah. 
He instructed the revenue officials to show leniency at the time 
of assessment and to be strict at the time of collection of revenues. 
The rights of the tenants were duly recognised and the liabilities 
of each were clearly defined in the kabuliyat (deed of agreement), 
which the State took from him, and the paUd (title-deed), which 
it gave him in return. Remissions of rents were made, and probably 
loans were advanced to the tenants in cose of damage to crops, 
caused by the encampment of soldiers, or the insufficiency of 
rain. These revenue reforms increased the resources of the State 
and at the same time conduced to the interest of the people. 

The currency and tariff reforms of Sher Shah were also calculated 
to improve the general economic condition of his Empire. He not 
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only introduced some 8|x*cific changes in the mint but also tried 
to rectify “the progressive deterioration of the i>revious Kings”. 
He reformed the tariff by removing vexatious customs and 
permitting the imposition of customs on articles of trade only at 
the frontiers and m the places of sale. This considenibly holiHMl 
the cause of trade and commerce by fac-ilitnting easy and cheap 
transj)ort of merchandise. 

This was further liel})ed by the improvement of communications. 
For the purpose of imperial defence, as well as for the convenience 
of the people, Sher Shah connected the important places of his 
kingdom by a chain of excelkmt roads The longest of the.se, the 
Grand Trunk Road, winch still survives, t'xtendi'd for 1,5(M) koA 
from Sonargfion in Eastern Bengal to the IikIus. One road ran 
from Agra to Rurhanpur, another from Agra to Jodhpur and 
the fort of Chitor, and a fourth from Lahon' to .Mtilfan. f'cllow- 
ing the traditions of some rulers of the pa.st, SIut Shah ])lanted 
shade-giving trees on both sides of tin* established roads, and 
wrr 7 i 5 or rest-houses at different stag<-N, .separate' arrangements 
being firovided for the .Mu.slims and the Hindus d’hese Av/ruis also 
served the purpose of post-hou.s(‘s, which facilitated (jiiu-k exchange 
of new’S and sujifilied the (lovernnu'nt with information from 
different parts of the Emj»ire "I'he maintenance of an eflieicmt 
system of esjuonage als(» enabled the ruler to know what hap)sm('d 
in his kingdom. 

To secure peace and order, the jiolice sv.sfein was reorganised, 
and the jirincijdc of local responsibilit \ for local crimes was (■nfon'cd. 
Thus the village headmen wen* made n'Nj)on.Mbl<* for the detect ion 
of criminals, and maintenance of pixaci*. in tin? rural areas. The 
officienev of the system has been te.stified to by all the Muslim 
w'riters. “Such was the state of safety of the highway,” observes 
Nizam-ud-din. who had no rea.son to be {lartial towards Sher 
Shah, “that if any one carried a pur.se full of gold ({lieces) and 
slept in the desert (deserted place.s) for nights, tluTc was no need 
for keeping w^atch.” 

Sher Shah had a strong sen.sc of justice, and its administration 
under him was even-hanfied, no distinction being made between 
the high and the low, and not even the near relatives of the King 
being spared from its decrees. In the paraganu, civil suits w'ere 
disposed of by the Amin, and other cases, mostly criminal, by 
the Qdzi and the Mir-i-Adal. Several paragands had over them 
a Munsif-i-MunsiJdn to try civil ca.scs. At the cajiital city there 
were the Chief Qdzi, the imiKjrial Hadr, and above all, the EmjK'ror 
as the highest authority in judicial as in other matters. 
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Though a pious Muslim, Sher Shah was not a fierce bigot A His 
treatment of the Hindus in general was tolerant and just. He 
employed Hindus in important offices of the State, one of his 
best generals bf*ing Jindimajit Caur. ‘‘His attitude towards 
Hinduism,” observes Dr. Oanungo, “was not of contemptuous 
Hufferanci; but of resp(‘ctiul deference: it received duo recognition 
in tlu5 State.” 

Sher Sliah reali.sed the im}>ortance oi maintaining a strong and 
efficient army, and so reorgani.sed it, liorrowing largely the main 
prin<‘ipl(‘H of ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji’s military system. The services 
ol a body of armed retainers, or of a feudal levy, were not 
considered sufficient for his n(‘eds; he took care to maintain a 
regular army, the soldiers being bound to him, through their 
irnnu'diate commanding officer, !>y th(‘ strong tic of jiersonal 
devot ion and discipline. He had under his direct command a large 
force consisting of ir)0,0(Kl cavalry, 2o,00i) infantry, 300 elephants 
and artillery, Harrisons \\er(‘ maintained at different strategic 
jioints of the kingdom, each of tlu‘se, called a was under the 
command of a faxjddr. Slu'r Sluih enforce<l strict discijiline in 
the army and took ampl(‘ jirecaiitions to prevent corruption among 
the soldiers, liesuh's duly supiTvising the recruitment of soldiers, 
ho personally fi.xed tli(‘ir salari(‘s, took their descriptive rolls and 
revived the jiractice of branding horses. 

Sher Shfih is indeed a striking personality in the history of 
Medieval India. By virtue of sheer merit and ability he rose from 
a very humble jiosition to be the leader of Afghan revival, and 
one of the greatest ruliTs that India has produced. His “military 
character” was rnarki'd by “a rare combination of caution and 
entwprise”: his political conduct wa.s, on the wdiole, just and 
humane: his religious attitude was fret* from medieval bigotry; and 
his excellent taste in building is well attested, even to-day, by 
his noble mausoleum at Sasaram. He applied his indefatigable 
industry to the servi(‘c of the State, and his reforms were well 
calculated to secure the interests of the jieople. He had, remark.s 
Erskine, “more of the spirit of a legislator and a guardian of 
his people than any prince before Akbar”. In fact, the real sig- 
nificiince of hi.s reign lies in the fact that he embodied in himself 
those very qualities which are needed for the building of a national 
State in India, and heprepareil the ground for the glorious Akbaride 
regime in more way.s than one. But for his accidental death after 

* It dooa not seem to \n* fair to <le.sfnl>e Sher Sh^i's religious policy as 
“narrow” as a modern writer lias done Pc/r / H.Q., December, 19.36, pp. 
600-1. 
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onl\ five years’ rule, (lie restoration of the Muelmls uonld not 
have been aoeoniplishofl so soon As Smith c»bs<‘rv(‘s: “If Slier 
Shah had been spared, the ‘(Jreat MoehuK’ would not have apjK'ared 
on the stage of history. ’’ His riirht to the throne ot India uas Ix'tter 
than that of Ilumayun. Whih' lluma\ fm had inhent(‘<l the eonqui'sls 
of a Central Asian adventurer, who had not bc^en able to create any 
strong claim, ev(‘ept that of lorce, tor the ruh* of his d\na.sty in 
India, Slier Shfih's famil\, hailuejiiom the trout icr. had livial within 
India for three g(*ner<itions. Further, the* litters e<piipm<‘nt for 
kingshifi was e.xeeplionallv liiLdi. and he had a(tiie\e(l a g(>od deal 
more than the mere con(pu*'>t of territories 

4. The Successors of Slier Shall 

The Afghan Empire built up b\ Slier Shah did not long survive 
hi.s death. The disapjtearaiK-e ol his strong per.sonalit \ , and the 
wetiknes.s of his successors, le(l to the re<Tudesc<'nc<' ol jealousies 
and refractoriness amoriL^ tin* AlLdian nohh*s, whnli plunged the 
W'hole kingdom into a wi'lltT of anarchx and thus paxed th(‘ way 
for Miighul restoration. On Slier Shrih’s death, his second son. 
Jalal Khan, who was then at. Ih'Wah, was prodaimed King under 
the title of Sultan Islam Shrdi, comnionl\ Known as Salim Sln’ili. 
Salim strengthened his position against lh<’ intrigues of hi.s brother 
and his supporters, by rlrastie measures ll(* maintained the 
effieieney of the army and most of his fathers wis«* reforms. 
“His internal administration wa.s f'.xcellent Ihit Ik* died young 
in November, 1554, and di.sordiTs .soon followed. His minor son, 
Flruz Khan, was murdered by his maternal un<I<\ Mubariz Khan 
(son of Nizam Khan Sur, Slier Shah’.s brother, and brother of 
Firuz Khan’s mother, Ribi liai), who seized tin* throne and 
assumed the title of Muhammad ‘Add Shah. ‘Adil Shah being an 
indolent and worthless prin<-e, Himfi. a punly .self-made man, 
w'ho rose from the position of an ordinary Benia of Rewari in 
Mewat to that of the chief minister of the Sur moriareh, tried to 
manage the affairs of the kingdom with tact , but the suspicious 
nature, and the follies, of his master frustrat(*d his efforts with 
great prejudice to the interc.sts of the decaying Afghan Emjiire. 
‘Adil Shah soon afterwards lost Bengal and Mfdwa; hi.s own 
relatives rebelled against him ; and his authority was also challenged 
by two nephews of Sher Shah, wdio a.s.serted their claims to the 
throne. 
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5 . Restoration of the Mughuls 

This disturbed situation encouraged Humayun to attempt the 
restoration of his lost dominion after about fifteen years. He 
had been wandering from place to place in search of shelter and 
help. So intense wa.s the jealousy of his brothers, especially of 
Kamrun, that they showed him great unkindness even in these 
days of adversity, not to speak of their pooling their resources 
against the Afghfins. His attempts to find a rallying-ground in 
Sind also proved unsuccessful, because of the hostility of Shah 
Husain, the governor of Sind, and the scarcity of provisions 
among his followers, whose numbers had been swelled by the influx of 
many fugitives. It was during his wanderings in the deserts of 
Sind that early in ir>42 he married Hamida Banu Begam, 
daughter of Shaikh ‘All Ambar Jaini, who had been a preceptor 
to Hurnayun’s brother Hindal. The Rajput princes dared not 
afford him shelter. He went to Amarkot, the Hindu chief of which, 
Hana Prasad by name, had promised help to conquer Thatta and 
Bhakkar, but he disappointed him in the end. It was here that his 
son Akbar was bom on the 23rd November, 1542. Bhakkar could not 
be conquered by Huniayfin, who failed also to secure asylum 
with his brother Kamran. Thus driven from pillar to post, Humayun 
left India and threw himself on the generosity of Shah Tahmasp. 
The young ruler of Persia helped him with a force of 14,000 
men on his promising to conform to the Shiah creed, to have the 
Shah’s name proclaimed in his Khutha and to cede Qandahar to him 
on his success. Thus Persian help, which had once facilitated the 
success of Bfibur’s eastern enterprise, now enabled his successor 
to recover his lost dominion. With it Humayun occupied Qandahar 
and Kabul in 1545. But Qandaliar was not given to the Persians, 
and it proved henceforth to be a bone of contention between them 
and the Mughuls. Kamran was imprisoned, blinded and sent to 
Mecca, to which Humayun consented with the utmost reluctance, 
though his brother merited no lenient treatment in view of his 
post conduct. ‘Askari also proceeded to Mecca, but Hindal fell 
dead in a night encounter. 

Having overcome the hostility of his unkind brothers in the north- 
w^est, Humayun marched in November, 1554, to reconquer Hindu- 
stan, for which he got an excellent opportunity in the civil wars 
among the Surs. In February, 1555, he captured Lahore. After 
defeating Sikandar Sur, the rebel governor of the Punjab, who had 
been proclaimed Emperor by the Afghans, in a battle near Sirhind, 
he occupied Delhi and Agra in the month of July of the same year. 
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Sikandar retired to the Siwfilik Hills. Thus hy a favourable turn 
of fortune, Huma\un sut-eeeded in nroviTiiu; a part of what he 
had lost through liis own weakness and indeeiMon. Hut he did not 
live long enough to show if adversity had produced an\ wliolesoine 
effect on his character. He died on the LMtli January. looO, in 
consequence of an accidental fall from the staircase ot his lihrar\ 
at Delhi. 

Akbar, who was then in the Punjab with his guardian Hairani, 
an old comrade of his father, was fonnall\ proclainu'd on the 
14th February, looO, at the age oi Ihirtts-n, as the suta'essor of 
Humayun. Hut the Mutdiul supremacy o\ei Hindustan was still 
far from being assured. As Smith writes, “before Akbar could 
become Padshah in reality as well as in name be had to firove 
himself better than the rival claimants to the throne, and at least to 
win back his father's lost dominion . As a matter <>f fact. India in 
1556 “presented a dark a.s wc'll as a complex picture '. While the 
country had ceased to enjoA the benefit. ^ of the ndornis of Slier Shah 
through the follies and (piarrels of his smeessors, it was subjected at 
the same time to the horrors of a terribh* famine Further, each of 
the indeiienderit kingdoms in diflenuit parts of India was conteiiciiiig 
for pow'cr. In the north-wt'.st, Mir/a Muhammad Hakim. Akbar s 
half-brother, governcsl Kfibul almost indej>endent !y In the north. 
Kashmir was under a local .Muhammadan dynast} and the llimalaMin 
States were also indejiendenf Sind and Multan had In'come free from 
imperial control after the deatli of Slier Shrdi Oris.sa, Millwa and 
Gujarat and the local chieftains of Gondwana (in the nuKh’rn 
Central Provinces) were indejieiKh'iit of the control of any o\erlord. 
South of the Vindhya.s lay the extensive Vijayanagar Kmiure, and 
the Muslim Sultanates of Kluinde.sh, Herar, Hidar, Alirnadnagar, 
and Golkunda which felt little or no interest in northern jiolitic.s. 
The Portuguese had established their influence on the western coast 
by the possession of Goa and Dm. Humayun hud been able to 
recover only a small fragment of his territorie.s in Hindustan bedore 
he died. The Surs were still in ocoujiation of the gnater portion of 
Sher Shah’s dominion. As Ahmad Yadgar tells u.s, “the country from 
Agra to Malwa, and the confines of Jaunpur, ow nc^l the sovereignty of 
‘Adil Shah ; from Delhi to the smaller Hohtas on the road to Kabul, 
it was in the hands of Shah Sikandar ; and from the borders of 
the hills to the boundaries of Gujarat, it bidonged to Ibrahim 
Khan”. As for the claims to the lordship of Hindustan, there 
was nothing to choose between Akbar and the representatives of 
Sher. These “could be decided”, as Smith writes, “only by the 
sword”. Thus Akbar’s heritage was of a precarious nature, and 
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his task of building up aii Enijure was indeed a very difficult 
one. 

Soon after Akhar's aee(;ssi(»n, Himu, the capable general and 
minister of ‘Adil Shah Sur, came forv\ard to oppose the Mughuls, 
He first oc'cnpied Aj^ra and JJellii by defeating Tiirdi Beg, the 
Mughul governor of Delhi, who was put to death under the 
orders of Jhurain for his failure to defend Delhi. Having assumed 
the title of Baja Vikramjit or Vikraniaditya, Himu met Akbar 
and Hairain at tlje historic field of Banipat with a large army 
including 1,500 war eh'phants. He had initial successes against 
both the wings of the Mughul arm), but the day was decided by 
a chance arrow which struck him in the cyi*. He lost conscious- 
ness, and his soldiers, (h'prued of tladr leader, dispersed in confusion. 
In this helph'ss condition, Himu was put to death, according tosomc, 
by Bairain, on the refusal of Akbar to kill him with his own hands, 
and, aiTordmg to others, by Akbar himself at the instigation of 
his Brotector. 

The result of the second battle of Banipat was decisivT. It 
brought to a close the Afghan-Mughul contest for supremacy in 
India by giving a verdict in favour of the latter. The victors soon 
ix'cupied Delhi and Agra. 8ikandar 8ur suirendered himself to 
them in May, a.d. 1557, and was granted a fief in the eastern 
provinces, whence he was soon ex{K‘lk*d by Akbar and died as a 
fugitive in Bengal (a.d. 155S-155fi). Muhammad ‘Adil died (1556) 
fighting at Monghyr against the governor of Bengal. Ibrahim Sur, 
after wandering from place to place, found asylum in Orissa, 
where he was killed about ten years later (a.d. 1567-1568). Thus there 
remained no 8ur rival to contest Akbar’s claims to sovereignty 
over Hindustan. The later anti-Mughul Afghan risings, during the 
sixteenth and sevenf(‘enth centuries, were more or less too sporadic 
ami local to be a serious menace to Mughul suzerainty. 



(HAPlKll II 
\KIl\K Tur (,K1 \I 
I. End ot the Regency 

JllK xvoik] i),ittie nl I'aiiiji.it ni.iiKr.j tlir* real in uiniiiiiL' oi the 
MuL^liiil I'hiipire III Ill'll. 1 and -et it cii llie lutli <it ('\ pari.sioti, 
l^>et\voeii lads and (Iwalinr, .\)rii('r and .Iaiin[Mir uei-e ineor- 

jiorat^'d into it l’>ut Akl»ar, in ld in i)k‘ iratnrnelN nl tutrlaL'f' h\ hi^ 
jzuardiiin and I'r'otia ter, iJair.un Kli.ui. \\a^ ii<a \et (fee to act 
ind(*pendciill\ ddie l‘i(it<»inr h.i'i reti'leird \alual)le .servie<>s (o 
the MuehiiN, hut he iiad ere.ited nian\ <‘i)einies h\ this time h\ usni}j 
his po\v(‘r III a liiizhdi.inded nianner Alml l-'a/l urite.s that “at 
length lial^a^^.^ [irtx (“cdine^ \M‘nf l»e\(>nd all endur.inee”. .Akhar 
[KT.sonall y fell a desire t(» he kiiiL' in fait as U(dl a.s in name, 
and ^\as also urged hy his mother, H.imida !’»anu Itegam, lii.s 
foster-mother, Ah'diam An;iu<i, and her son, Adam Khan, to get 
nd of the regent In l.Ahti tlie Emperor openl\ e\pre.s.sed before 
IJairam hi.s determination to take the reins oj government m his own 
hands and dismis.sed fum ddn/ Eroteetor .snl)mjtte<i to the deei.sion 
of Ids master with apfiaient resignation and agreed to leavv* lor 
Meei'a, Jhit wlien Akhar dejaited Eir Muhammad, a {M*i*.sonal enem\ 
and former siihordinate of Baii’am, to see his guardian out of th<‘ 
imperial domains, or as Hadauni puts it, “to [laek him off as (piiekly 
as [lossible to Mecca”, the latter, coiisidrTmg it to he an insult, 
rebelled. }fe was defeated near dulliindur, hut Akhar was wise 
enough t^j treat him with generosity in eon.shleration of his past 
services. On his way to Mr*eea, Bairam was stahherl to death in 
January, 1561, by a I^Jiani Afghan, whose father had been kilh^d 
on a previous occasion by the Mughul troops under the command of 
tlie Protector. Though the Afghani jdundered all that he had Ixien 
carrying with him, his family escafied disgrace and his son, ‘AIkIut 
llahiru, received Akbar's protection and rose later on txj be one 
of the chief nobles of the Emfiire. 

The fall of Bairam did not at oncii enable Akbar to assume fully 
the reins of government into his own hands. For two years more 
(a.d. J 560-1562), his foster-mother, Maham Anaga, her son, Adam 
447 
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KJi3,n, and their relatives, exercised an undue influence in the 
State. Adam Khan and Pir Muhammad effected the conquest of 
Malwa {1501) hy methods which have been vividly described by 
Radauni, an eye-witness of their oppression ; but they remained 
unpunished. Hein^' at last imj)at ient of their influence, Akbar caused 
the death of Adam Khan. Jlis mother died of grief after forty 
days. Thus by the month of May, 1502, Akbar w'as able to 
emancipate himstdf from harem influence. 

2 . Conquests and Annexations 

''sX/A strong im]K'riah.>t by in.stinct, Akbar followed a policy of 
conquest for the expansion of his empire until the capture of 
Asirgarh in January, 1001. Unfon'.seen and uncontrollable cir- 
cumstances prcvcnt<‘d him from carrying it further. monarch *’, 
hja held , “sliquki, be^eyer intent on conquest^ otherwise his neigh - 
hours rise in arms again.st hliirj’ In fact, Akbar achieved the 
jK)litical unification of nearly the w hole of Northern and Central India 
by frequent annexations extending (.►vcr forty years. We have already 
noted how Malwa was (“ompiered by Adam Khan and Pir Muhammad 
in 1501, but its ruler, Baz Bahadur, soon recovered it and did not 
submit to the Mughuls until some years later. In 1504 Akbar 
sent Asaf Khan, go\ernor of Kara and the eastern provinces, to 
conquer the kingdom of (larah Katanga (in Goiulwana), roughly 
corresponding to the northern districts of the Central Provinces. 
The reigning king of this tract, Bir Narayan, was a minor, but it 
was ably governed by his mother, Durgavati, a Rajput lady of 
superb beauty and great valour. 8he gallantly opjxisod the im- 
[lerialists but was defeated in a fight with them between Garah 
and Mandala (now in the Jubbuljiore district). In the true Rajput 
spirit, she preferred death to disgrace and committed suicide. 

Nw^^hus “her end was as noble and devoted as her life had been 
useful”. The young ruler, Bir Narayan, fought in a chivalrous 
manner against his enemies till he lost his life. The invaders captured 
a vast booty. Asaf Khan held the kingdom for some time, but 
it was subsequently matle over to a representative of the old ruling 
family, w'ho was compelle<l by the Mughuls to “part with that 
portion of his kingdom which now' forms the kingdom of Bhopal”. 

As w'e have already noted, the battle of Khanua (1527) did not result 
in the total eclipse of Rajput influence in the north. Rajputana still 
formed a powerful factor in the history of India. Gifted witl^the 
true insight of a statesman and liberal in outlook, Akbar realised 
the value of R&jput alliance in his task of building up an Empire in 
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India for fiis dynasty, which was a foreign one, at the cost of the 
Afghans, who were the “children of the soil”. Thus he tru'd, as 
far as possible, to conciliate the Rajputs and secure and ensure 
their active co-operation in almost all his activities, liy his wise 
and liberal policy, he won the hearts of most of them to siuh an 
extent that they rendered valuable serviies to his empire and even 
shed their blood for it. The Empire of Akbar was, in fact . the outcome 
of the co-ordination of Mughul prowess and diplomacy and Rajput 
valour and service. In I5G2, Raja Bihari Mall, of Amber (Jaipur), 
tendered his submission to Akbar and cement(xJ his friendship with 
him by a marriage alliance. Bihari Mall, with his son, Kliaguan Das, 
and grandson, Man Singh, proceeded to Agra. He was given a com- 
mand of 5,000 and his son and grandson were also admitted to 
high rank in the array. Thus was ojx'ned the way through which 
the Mughul Emperors were able to secure for four generations 
“the services of some of the greatest captains and dijilomats that 
medieval India produced”. 

But Mewar, where the Rajj)ut spirit had manihisted itself “m its 
very quintessence”, w'hich had been provided with excelkiiit means 
of defence in its steep mountains and strong castles, and which 
had contested with Babur the supremacy of Northern India, did 
not bow its head in obedience to the Mughul Emjieror. It offended 
him by giving shelter to Baz Bahadur, the fugitive ruler of Malwa 
Its independence was, however, galling to Akbar, who cherished 
the ideal of an all-India empire, the economic interests of which 
also demanded a control over Mew'ar, through which lay the liigh- 
wavs of commerce between the Ganges-J uiiinii Doab and the 
western coast. The ambitious design of Akbar was facilitated by 
the prevalence of internal discord in Mewar, following the death 
of Rana Sanga, and by the weakness of Udai Singh, the unworthy 
son of a noble sire. “Well had it been for Mewar,” exclaims 
Tod, “had the annals of Mewar never recorded the name of Udai 
Singh in the catalogue of her princes.” When Akbar besieged the 
fort of Chitor in October, 1567, Udai Singh fled to the hills, leaving 
his capital to its fate. But there were some brave followers of 
the Rana, notably Jaimall and Patta, who offered a stubborn 
opposition to the imperialists for four months {20th Octol)er, 1567, 
to 23rd February, 1568) till Jaimall was killed by a musket-shot 
fired by Akbar himself. Patta also fell dead later. The death 
of the leaders of the defence disheartened the besieged garrison, 
who rushed on their enemies sword in hand and fought bravely 
tiU they perished to a man. The Rajput women performed the rite 
of Jaiihar. Akbar then stormed the fort of Chitor. According to 
Q 
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Abul Fazl 30,000 jK^rsons were slain, but the figure sSems to be 
highly exaggerated. Akbar’.s wrath fell also upon what Tod calls 
“the symbols of regality". Thu.s he removed the huge kettledrums 
(eight or ten feet in diamett'r, the reverberation of which proclaimed 
for miles around the entrance and exit of the princes from the gates 
of Chitor) and also the ma.s.sive candelabra from the shrine of the 
Ort'at Mother of Chitor, to Agra. 

Stru(;k with b^rror at the fall of Chitor, the other Rajput chiefs, 
who had .so long defied Akbar, submitted to him. In Febniarv, 
1.5()9, Hai Surjana Hara of Ranthambhor surrendered to Akbar 
the keys of his fortress and entered into the imperial service. Raja 
Ramchand, the chief of Kalinjar in Bundelkliand, followed suit 
in the same year. The occupation of Kalinjar greatly strengthened 
Akbar's military ]) 0 .sition and marks an important step in the 
progrc.ss of Mughul imjierialism. In 1570 the rulers of Bikaner and 
Jai.salmer not only submitted t-o the Mughul Emperor but also 
gave their daughters in marriage to him. 

Thus, one by one, the Rajput chiefs acknowledged Mughul 
sway, but Mewar still refused to own it. Udai Singh retained 
his independence though he had lost his ancestral capital. After 
his death on the 3rd March, 1572, at Gogunda, situated about 
nineteen miles north-west of Udaipur, Mewar found a true patriot 
and leader in his son lYatup, who, being in every respect faithful 
t/O the traditions of his country, offered uncompromising resistance 
to the invaders. The magnitude of his task can be well under- 
stood when wo note that without a capital, and with only 
slender resources, he had to oppose the organised strength .of 
the Mughul Emf)eror, who was then “immeasurably the richest 
monarch on the face of the earth”. Further, his fellow chiefs 
and neighbours and even his own brother, devoid of the high 
Rajput ideals of chivalry and independence, had allied them- 
selves with the Mughuls, But no obstacle was too alarming 
for this national hero of Rajputana, who was made of nobler stuff 
than his relatives. “The magnitude of the peril confirmed the 
fortitude of Pratap, who vowed, in the words of the bard, ‘to make 
his mother’s milk resplendent,’ and he amply redeemed his pledge. ” 
The inevitable imperial invasion of his territory took place in 
April, 1576, under a body of troops commanded by Man Singh 
of Amber and Asjif Khan, and a furious battle was fought at the 
pass of Haldighat near Gogunda. Pratap was defeated, and barely 
escaped with his life, w'hich was saved by the selfless devotion 
of the chief of Jhala, who drew upon himself the attack of the 
imperialists by declaring himself to be the Rana. Mounted on his 
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beloved horse '' Chaitak'\ the Rana betook himself to the hills, 
and his strongholds were captunxl by Ins enemies one by one. But 
Pratap could not think of submission even in the midst of tlie direst 
adversity. Hunted from rock to rock by his im|)laeable enen\y, and 
“feeding his family from the fruits of his native lulls”, lie con- 
tinued the war with undaunted spirit and energy an<i had the 
satisfaction of recovering many of his strongholds before he died 
on the 19th January, 1597, at the age of tifty-sevcn. The Rajput 
patriot was anxious for his motherland even at his last moment, for 
he had no faith in his son; and before he expired, h(‘ exacted from 
his chiefs “a pledge that his country should not be abandoned to the 
Turks”. “Thus closed the life of a Rajput whose memory,” observes 
Tod, ‘‘is even now ielolized by every SiscKlia.” ‘‘Had Mewar,” he 
adds, “possessed her Thucydides or her Xenophon, neither tin* wars 
of the Peloponnesus nor the retreat of the ‘Ten Thousand’ would 
have yielded more diversified incidents for the historic muse than 
the deeds of this brilliant reign amid the many \ieis8itudes of 
Mewar. Undaunted heroism, inflexible fortitude, that sincerity 
which ‘keeps honour bright', perseverance— with fidelity such as 
no nation can boast of, were the materials opfxised to a soaring 
ambition, commanding talents, unlimittsl means, and the fervour 
of religious zeal; all, however, insufficient to eontond with one 
unconquerable mind.” Pratap’s is indeed an inspiring jX-Tsonality 
in Indian history. The Rajputs have ])roduced abler generals and 
more astute statesmen than Pratap, but not more brave and noble 
patriotic leaders than he. Pratap’s son, Amar Singh, tried to carry 
out the behest of his father but was attai^ked by a Mughul array 
under Man Singh in 1599 and was defeated after a gallant resist- 
ance. Akbar could not undertake any other invasion of Mewar 
owing to illness. 

After annexing Ranthambhor and Kalinjar in a.d, 1569, the 
Mughuls subjugated Gujarat. With rich and nourishing ports on 
its coasts, Gujarat had an attractive commercial position and a 
special economic advantage. Its possession had therefore been 
coveted by the preceding rulers of Delhi, even by Humayun, 
whose occupation of it was, how^ever, temporary. But Akbar must 
have realist the importance of occupying this province lor the 
interests of his Empire, and the prevailing distracted condition of 
Gujarat under its nominal king, Muzaffar Shah III, gave him an 
excellent opportunity for it. As a matter of fact, his intervention 
being sought by Ptimad Kh&n, the leader of a local faction, had 
some justification. In 1572 Akbar marched in person against 
Gujarftt, defeated all opposition and pensioned off the puppet 
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king. He captured Surat on the 26th February, 1573, after 
besieging it for a month and a half, and the Portuguese, who 
came in touch with him on this occasion, courted his friendship. 
But no sooner had he reached his headquarters at Fathpur Sikri 
than insurrections broke out in the newly conquered province, 
in which some of his own cousins took part. Highly enraged at 
this, Akbar marched hurriedly to Ahmadabad, having traversed 
six hundred miles in eleven days, and thoroughly vanquished 
the insurgents in a battle near Ahmadabad on the 2nd September, 
1573, Gujarat thus came under Akbar’s authority and became 
henceforth an integral part of his Empire. It turned out to be one 
of its profitable sources of income, chiefly through the reorganisation 
of its finances an<l revenues by Todar Mai, whose work in that 
province was ably carried on by Shihab-ud-din Ahmad from 1577 
to 1583 or 1584. “The conquest of Gujarat,” remarks Dr. Smith, 
“marks an important e{>och in Akbar’s history.” Besides placing 
its resources at the disposal of the Empire, it secured for it free 
access to the sea and brought it in contact vith the Portuguese, 
which in some ways influenced the history of India. But the 
Mughuls made no attempt to build up any sea-power and their 
shortsightedness in this direction helped the intrusion of the 
European traders. 

The more im|)ortant province of Bengal was next conquered by 
the Mughuls. The Sur kings made themselves independent in 
Bengal during the short and stormy reign of Muhammad ‘Adil 
Shah and ruled it till 1564, when, taking advantage of the disorders 
following the murder of the reigning young king, Sulaiman Kararani, 
governor of South Bihar, extended his authority over Bengal also. 
Till his death in a.d. 1572, Sulaiman formally recognised the over- 
lordship of Akbar and maintained friendly relations vith him. He 
transferred his capital from Gaur to Tanda and annexed the Hindu 
kingdom of Orissa. But his son, Daud, who, according to the author 
of the Tabaqdt, “knew nothing of the art of government”, soon 
“forsook the prudent measures of his father”. He incurred the 
Emperor’s resentment not only by proclaiming his independence but 
also by attacking the outpost of Zamania on the eastern frontier of 
the Empire (situated in the Ghazipur district of U.P.). In 1574 Akbar 
himself marched against the presumptuous governor of Bengal 
and expelled him from Patna and Hajipur during the rainy season. 
He returned to Fathpur Sikri, leaving Mun'im Khan in charge 
of the Bengal c.ampaign. Daud retreated towards Orissa and was 
defeated by the Mughul troops at Tukaroi ne«ir the eastern bank of 
the SuvamarekhH on the 3rd March, 1575. But this battle had no 
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decisive result owing to the ill-advised leniency of Miin‘ira KhJln 
towards the vanquished foe, who was consequently able to strike once 
more to recover Bengal in October, 1575. This necessitated another 
campaign against Daud, who w'as finally defeated and killed in a 
battle, near Rajmahal, in July, 1576. Bengal henceforth became an 
integral part of the Mughul Empire. But the weak policy of the 
imperial governor, Muzaffar KJian Turbati, who was “Imrsh in 
his measures and oflFensive in his speech ”, gave rise to fresh troubles 
in that province. Further, the authority of the hhnperor continued 
to be long resisted there by some powerful Bengal chiefs, the 
most important of whom were ‘ Isa Khan of East Central Dacca 
and Mymensingh, Kedar Rai of Vikrampur, Kandarpanarayan 
of Chandradvipa (Bakarganj) and PratapadiD’a of Jessorc. Orissa 
was finally annexed to the Empire in 1592. 

In the meanwhile, Akbar had to face a critical situation due to 
the sinister motives of his step-brother, Mirza Muhammad Hakim, 
who governed Kabul as an indej^endent ruler for all practical 
purposes. In conspiracy \^’ith some nobles of the eastern provinces, 
and some discontented officers of the court, like Khwaja Mansur, 
the Diwdn of the Empire, and others, he cherished the ambition 
of seizing the throne of Hindustan for himself and even invaded 
the Punjab. Considering it inadvisable to ignore any longer his 
intrigues and movements, Akbar marched from his capital on 
the 8th February, 1581, towards Afghanistan with about 50,000 
cavalry, 600 elephants and a large number of infantry. Mirza 
Muhammad Hakim, on hearing of the Emiieror’s advance, fled from 
the Punjab to Kabul without offering any opposition to his brother. 
The Emperor thereupon entered Kabul on the 9th August, 1581. 
Mirza Muhammad Hakim w^as defeated, but was restored to the 
government of his province on taking a vow of fidelity to the 
Emperor, who returned to Delhi early in December, 1581. The 
victory at Kabul brought immense relief to Akbar. It gave him, 
writes Smith, “an absolutely free hand for the rest of his life, and 
may be regarded as the climax of his career”. Kabul was formally 
annexed to the Delhi empire after the death of Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim in July, 1585. 


3. The North-West Frontier. 

Every government in India has to deal with the complex north- 
west frontier problem. This region occupies a position of strategic 
as well as economic importance, and it is, therefore, highly necessary 
for a ruler of India to maintain effective control over it. The 
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Hindukush range, separating Central Asia from Southern Afghani- 
stan, Haluchistan and India, becomes “much less forbidding” in 
the north of Herat, and through this vulnerable point an external 
invader from Persia or C-entral Asia may easily enter the Kabul 
Valley and India. As tlie master of Kabul, the Mughul Emperor 
“must hold Qandahar or his dominion is unsafe. In an age when 
Kabul was a part of the Delhi Empire, Qandahar was our indis- 
pensable first line of defence”. Qandahar was also an important 
trade centre, where merchants from different parts of Asia flocked 
together and exchanged their commodities. Through it goods were 
earriinl from Irulia te> other Asiatic countries more frequently 
than liefore, owing to the Portuguese domination of the Red Sea 
and fhcir hostile relations with Persia. Further, the turbulent 
Afghan tribes of the frontier, :.uch as the Uzbegs and the Yusufzais, 
were “very dangerous in their native hil!a^''T)eIn^ dembcrattc to 
a degree and fanatically attached to their liberty. Fighting in 
the fastnesses of their country which afford the best of natural 
defences, they . . . ever resisted any attempts to bring them into 
subjugation to any of the adjoining monarchies”. Their attitude 
tow'ards the Mughur Empire was far from friendly, but an 
imperialist like Akbar could hardly fail to realise the import- 
ance of effectively guarding this frontier. He was able to 
suppress the turbulence of the Uzbegs, whose leader, ‘ Abdu llah 
Khan, remained friendly to the Mughul Emperor, and '^so 
to defeat the Koslmiyas.^ The Yusufzais, too, were crushingly 
defeatod by a large Mughul army commanded by Raja Todar 
Mall and Prince Muriidj Abul Fazl writes; “A large number 
of them were killed and many were sold into Turan and 
Persia. The countries of Sawad (Sw^at), Bajaur and Buner, which 
have few' equals for climate, fruits and cheapness of food, were 
cleansed of the evil-doers.’^ ^ Bhagwan Da^ and Kasim Khan being 
deputwl at the head of 5,000 men to conquer Kashmi r, defeated 
its Sultan, Yusuf Shah, and his son, Ya’qub, in 1586. Kashmir 
was then annexed to the Empire. Sin d and Baluchistan were 
conquered in 1590-1591 and 1595 respectively. Qandahar came 
into the possession of Akbar peacefully. Being harassed by his 
owTi relatives and also by the Uzbegs, the Persian governor of 
Qandahar, Muzaffar Husain Mirza, surrendered it to Akbar’s 

* The RoshiiiySa were the followers of Bayazid, who “hewi been preaching 
a special form of Muhammadanism in which communism on the one hand 
and the destruction of the enemies of Islam on the other, seem to have been 
two of the leading features. Add to this his suggestion that he was the 
Mehdi (the Messiah) to come and we have all the elements of religious ex- 
plosion”. Kennedy, HiHory of the Great Moghuls, p. 27. 
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representative, Shah Beg, in a.d. 1595. Thus ns a result of Akbar’s 
policy in the north-west, important territories were added to his 
empire, its position was made secure on that frontier, and its 
prestige was immensely enhanced. By the year J595 he made 
himself undisputed ruler of the area extending from the Hinuilayas 
to the Narmada and from Hinduku.sh to the Brahmaputra, with 
the exception of a narrow strip of tribal area beyond the Indus 
and a few' other tracts. 


4. Akbar and the Deccan 

Having thus consolidated hi.s authority over Northern and 
Central India, Akbar decided to extend his sovereignty to the 
Deccan. In this he was but following the traditional policy of earlier 
northern imperial governments, like those of the Mauryas, the 
Guptas, the Khaljis and theTughluqs. He had two definite objects 
in view. Firstly, with the ideal of an all- India Empire, he naturally 
sought to bring the Deccan Sultanates, Ahmadnagar, Bijapur, 
Golkunda and Khandesh, under his hegei^ny. Secondly, as a 
shrewd statesman, he wanted to utilise his COTtrol over the Deccan 
as a means of pushing back the Portuguese to the sea, because 
though his relations with them were apparently friendly, he did 
not think it wise to allow them to enjoy for themselves a jiart of 
the economic resources of the country and int-erfero in its jiolitics. 
Thus Akbar’s Deccan policy was purely imfsiTialistic in origin 
and outlook. It W'as not indueneed in the least by religious con- 
siderations as was the case, to a certain extent, with Shah Jahan 
or Aurangzeb. 

The Deccan Sultanates were not in a position to defend themselves 
against the onrush of Mughul im[)eriali.sm, as they had almost 
exhausted their strength and sunk into inefficiency by indulging 
in quarrels among themselves after their temporary alliance against 
Vijayanagar in a.d. 1564-1505. Akbar first tried to extort from 
them a formal acknowledgment of his suzerainty over the Deccan 
by sending ambassadors to their respective courts in 1591. But 
ail, except Khandesh, returned evasive answers to his overtures. 
The failure of diplomatic missions led him to resort to arms. A 
large army under Bairam Khan’s son, ‘Abdur Rahim, and the 
Emperor’s second son, Prince Murad, w'as sent against Ahmadnagar, 
which had been weakened by internal quarrels. Though the 
operations of the Mughul army were much hampered, as its two 
generals did not pull well with each other, Ahmadnagar was 
besieged by it in 1595. The city was defended with splendid courage 
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and extraordinary resolution by Chand Bibi, a dowager-queen 
of Bijapur and daughter of Husain Nizam Shah. The besiegers 
concluded a treaty with Chand Bibi in 1696 whereby Berar wsis 
ceded to the Mughuls and the boy king of Ahmadnagar promised 
to recognise the overlordship of Akbar. But after the departure 
of the Mughuls, Chand Bibi “resigned her authority”, and a 
faction at Ahmadnagar, in violation of the treaty, contrary 
to her will and advice, renewed the war with the Mughuls 
in the next year wdth a view to expelling them from Berar. The 
Mughuls gained a victory over the Deccanis at Supa near Ashti 
on the Godavari in February, 1597. Internal dissensions prevailed 
in Ahmadnagar, and Chand Bibi being either “murdered or con- 
strained to take poison”, the city w^as stormed without difficulty 
by the imperialists in August, 1600. But the kingdom was not 
finally annexed to the Empire till the reign of Shah Jahan. 

Mian Bahadur Shah, a ruler of Khandesh, refused to submit 
to the imperial authority. Akbar, relieved of the danger of Uzbeg 
invasion after the death of ‘Abdullah Khan in 1598, marched to 
the south in July, 1599. Ho soon captured Burhanpur, the capital 
of Khandesh, and easily laid siege to the mighty fortress of Asirgarh, 
than which “it was impossible to conceive a stronger fortress, or 
one more amply supplied with artillery, warlike stores and pro- 
visions”. The besieged garrison, though greatly weakened 
owing to the outbreak of a terrible pestilence which swept off 
many of them, defended the fortress for six months, when Akbar 
hastened to achieve his end by subtle means. Unwilling to 
prolong the siege as his son Salim had rebelled against him, the 
Emperor inveigled Mian Bahadur Shah into his camp to negotiate 
for a treaty, on promise of personal safety, but detained him there 
and forced him to write a letter to the garrison with instructions 
to surrender the fort. The garrison, however, still held out. Akbar 
next seduced the Kh§,ndeah officers by lavish distribution of money 
among them, and thus the gates of Asirgarh “were opened by 
golden keys”. This was the last conquest of Akbar. 

Having organised the newly-conquered territories into three 
stibahs of Ahmadnagar, Berar and Khandesh, and appointed Prince 
D&niyfil viceroy of Southern and Western India, that is to say, 
of the three Deccan svbahs with Malwa and Gujarat, Akbar returned 
to Agra in May, 1601, to deal with the rebellious Salim. The 
Deooan campaigns of Akbar resulted in pushing the Mughul 
frontier firom the NarmadS to the upper courses of the Krishi^a 
river (called here the BhimH). But “the annexation was in form 
only. The new territory wras too large to be effectively governed 
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or even fully conquered. Everj^here, especially in the south 
and the west, local officers of the old d\Tiasty refused to olx*v tlie 
conqueror, or began to set up puppet princes ns a screen for their 
self-assertion. The Sultans of Bijapur and Golkunda seized the 
adjacent districts of their fallen neighbours”. 

5 . The Last Days of Akbar 

The last days of Akbar were rendered unhajipv by grief and 
anguish. His beloved friend an<l poet, Kaizi, ]>assed away in 1595. 

In eagerness to seize the throne, Salim set himself up as an 
independent king at Allahabad and entered into intrigues with 
the Portuguese to achieve his end. In 1002 he further wounded 
his father’s feelings by causing Abul Fazl, a close frientl of the 
Emperor’s, to be put to death on his way back from the Deccan. 

In 1603 a temporary reconciliation was effected between father 
and son through the mediation of Sultanii Salima Regain. Rut 
Salim again proceeded to Allahabad and began to a(*t in a iiighly 
objectionable manner. Meanwhile Khan-i-A'zam, Raja Man Singh 
and some other nobles of the court, plotted to secure the 
succession for Salim's son, Khusrav. Rut their scheme failed owdng 
to the opposition of other nobles. The other sons of Akbar had 
already died. Salim, the only surviving son of Akbar, became • 
reconciled to his father after the removal of all the rival claimants. 
Akbar treated him like a petulant child, rebuked him severely, and 
confined him for some time before pardoning him in November, 
1604. But Akbar’s end was drawing near. He was attacked by 
severe diarrhoea or dysentery in the autumn of 1605 and died 
on the 17th October. 


6 . Akbar’s Religion 

The sublimity of Akbar’s conceptions, and the catholicity of his 
temperament and ideals, were moulded by various influences. 

^^JPfrstly, the influence of his heredity ‘‘endowed him with those 
qualities of head and heart that prepared him to receive the im- 
press of his environments, and reflect it in the best {wssible way”. 
In spite of their being conquerors, Timur and his descendants were 
lovers of art and literature and ro.se above religious orthodoxy, 
largely owing to their contact with Sufism. Akbar’s mother, the 
daughter of yPersian scholar, sowed in his mind the seeds of 
toleration. N^condly, Akbar’s early contact with Sufism, during 
his stay in the court of Kabul, where many Sufi saints had fled 
away Persia under the pressure of Safavi persecution, and 
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subsequently the influence of his tutor, ‘Abdul Latif, impressed 
upon his mind the worth of liberal and sublime ideas and made 
him eager to “attain the ineffable bliss of direct contact with the 
Divine Reality ’’.xlistly, his Rajput wives and his contact with 
Hinduism, and the reformation movements of his time, made an 
impression on his imaginative mind. Thus, “intelligent to an un- 
common degree, with a mind alert and inquisitive, he w'as best 
fitted by birth, upbringing and association to feel most keenly 
tbos(‘ hanki'rings and that spiritual unrest which distinguished the 
century in w liich he lived. He w'as not only the child of his century, 
he was its l>cst replica”. It might be; that Akbar’s political aim 
of establiMbing an all-India Mughul Empire had some influence on 
his religious policy, as j>oliticul factors largely influenced the 
religious settlement of liis English contemporary, Queen Elizabeth. 
Rut there is no doubt that be had a yearning after truth and often 
“temjx'Hts of feeling had broken over Akbar’s soul”. We are 
told even by the hostile critic Badauni that “he would sit many 
a morning /done in prayer and melancholy, on a large flat stone of 
/in old building near the (Fathpur) palace in a lonely spot with 
his head bent over bis chest, and gathering the bliss of early hours”. 
’Phe conflicts of th(‘ different religious sects shocked his soul, and 
he devoted himself “to the evolution of a new religion, wkich 
would, he hojied, j/rove to be a synthesis of all the warring creeds 
and cafiable of uniting the discordant elements of his vast empire 
in one harmonious whole”. 

Akbar obsiTved the external forms of the Sunni faith until 1575, 
w'hon his association with Shaikh Mubarak and his tw'o sons, 
Faizi and Abul Fazl, produced a change in his views. He then 
caused a building to be constructed at Fathpur Sikri, called the 
* Ibddai-Khdna or the House of Worship, with a view to discussing 
philosophical and theological questions. He first summoned there 
the learntxl divines of Isbim, but their discussions soon took the 
shape of “vulgar rancour, morbid orthodoxy and personal attacks” 
and they could not reply to some of the queries of Akbar to his 
satisfaction. In fact, their jx'tty WTanglings, of which Badauni 
gives a graphic picture, failed to satisfy his inquisitive soul, and 
led him to seek truth elsewhere. He therefore called to the 'Ibddat- 
Khdna the wise men of different religions and sects, notably Hindu 
philosophers like Purushottama, Devi and some others; some 
Jaina toachers, the most prominent of them being Hari Vijaya 
Sun, Vijaya Sen Suri and Bhanuchandra Upadhajya; and 
Parsi priests and Christian missionaries from Goa. He patiently 
attended to the arguments of the exponents of each faith, and 
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“went 80 far in relation to each religion that clifTerent people 
had reasonable grounds for affirming him to be a Zoronstnan, a 
Hindu, a Jaina, or a Christian". But he was not converted to any 
of these faiths, and there is no reason to exaggerate the intlueru’e of 
Christianity over liim more tlian that of any other religion. 
It seems that being dissatisti(‘d \Mih tht‘ bitter controversies of 
the Muslim divines, be was ])rompt<*d to study “other religions 
by means of discourses and debates, which eventually resulte<i in 
his eclecticism" and in the promuliial ion of the I>in i-Ildhi. It was 
a new religion, “conifiounded", as the Jesuit writer Ihirtoli says, 
“out of various elements, taken fiartly from tie* Koran of Muhammad, 
partly from the scriptures of the Rrahmans, arul to a certain 
extent, as far as suite<l lus purpos(\ from the (iospiJ of Clirist". 
A firm believer in the }K)licy of universal toleration, Akbar made 
no attempt to force his nJigion (»n others with the z(*al of a convert 
or a religious fanatic, but app(‘ale<l to tlu* iniuT feelings oi men. 

Akbar's conception of universal toliTation was indc'ed a nobUi 
one, and is a brilliant testimony to his national iilealism. Relying 
on the evidence of Jiadriuni, an uiicompromismi: critic of Akbar, 
and on the writings of the .l(*suits, wlio must ha\e been dissatisfied 
with the Emperor for their failure to conv<*rt him to tlieir faith, 
Smith wrongly remarks that “the Itivine Taitli was a monument 
of Akbar's follv, not of his wisdom. The whole scheme was the out- 
come of ridiculous vanity, a monstrous growth of unrestrained 
autocracy". Von Noer, the German liislorian of .Akbar, gives a 
correct estimate of the Divine Faith when he writes: “Hadaoni 
certainly takes every opportunity of raking up the notion of 
Akbar’s apotheosis for the purjiose of renewing attacks u|)on the 
great emperor. He, liowever, was never in intimate* relation to 
the Din-i-Ilahi; he repeats his misconcejitions current among the 
populace, marred anti alloyed by popular mcKies of jicrcejition. 
Akbar might justly have contemplated tlie acts of his reign with 
legitimate pride, but many incidents of his life prove him to have 
been among the most modest of men. It was the p(*ople who 
made a God of the man who was the founder and head of an order 
at once political, philosophic and religious. One of his creations 
will assure to him for all time a pre-eminent jilace among the 
benefactors of humanity — greatness and universal tolerance in 
matters of religion. ” 

Akbar has been charged by Badauni, and the Jesuit wTiters, 
with having renounced Islam in his later years. It is, of course, 
true that, with a view to commanding the “indivisible allegiance of 
hia subjects ", Akbar sought to chock the undue influence of the 
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Ulemas, who, like the Popes in medieval Europe, exerted “a 
parallel claim to the obedience of the people”; and proceeded, 
step by step, to establish his position as the supreme head of the 
Church {Jmdm4-‘Adil). Thus in June, 1579, he removed the chief 
preacher at Fathpur Sikri and read the Khutba in his own name, 
and in September, 1579, he issued the so-called Infallibility Decree, 
which made him the supreme arbiter in matters of religion. This 
must have caused profound resentment among the Ulemas and 
their supporters, but Akbar remained fearless. “He did not mean 
to assume the H{)iritual leadership of the nation without having 
sf)iritual attainments. . . . From start to finish, from ascending 
the pulpit at Fathpur Sikri to the propagation of Din-i-lldhl, 
Akbar was intensely sincere.” It is unfair to denounce a man of 
such rational and liberal sentiments as having contempt for other 
religions or being an enemy of any of these. He never denied 
the authority of the Quran, not even in the so-called Infallibility 
Decree. His ideal w'as a grand synthesis of all that he considered 
to be the best in different religions — an ideal essentially national, 
for which he is justly entitled to the gratitude of posterity. 


7 . Personality of Akbar 

An intrepid soldier, a benevolent and wise ruler, a man of 
enlightened ideas, and a sound judge of character, Akbar occupies 
a unique position in the history of India. We know from Abul 
Fazl, and even from the hostile critic Badauni, that he had a com- 
manding personality and looked every inch a king. Jahangir remarks 
in his Memoirs that his father “in his actions and movements was 
not like the people of the world, and the glory of God manifested 
itself in him ”. Like other princes of the house of Timur, Akbar 
was endow'ed with remarkable courage and uncommon physical 
strength. He was fearless in the chase as well as in the fields of 
battle, and, “like Alexander of Macedon, was always ready to 
risk his life, regardless of political consequences”. He often plunged 
his horse into the full-flooded rivers during the rainy season and 
safely crossed over to the other side. Though a mighty conqueror, 
he did not usually indulge in cruelty for its own sake. Affectionate 
towards his relatives, he was not revengeful without cause, and 
his behaviour towards his brother, Haldm, shows that he could 
pardon a repentant rebel. On some rare occasions his temper got 
the upper hand and then the culprits were summarily dealt with, as 
is shown by his behaviour towards his maternal uncle, Mu'azzam, and 
his foster-brother, Adam Khan. But he usually maintained perfect 
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self-control. His manners were exceedingly charming and his 
address pleasant, for which he hais l)oen highly praised by all who 
came in contact with him. He was able to win the love and rever- 
ence of his subjects, who considered the Ruler of Delhi to be the 
Lord of the Universe. Extremel}’ moderate in his diet, ho was 
fond of fruit and had little liking for meat, which he ceased to 
take altogether in his later years. 

Though Akbar probably did not Icani how te read and WTite,* he 
was not uncultured. Possessed of a fine literary taste, a profound 
intellectual curiosity and a marvellous memory, ho took interest 
in the diflferent branches of learning, sucli ns philoso])hy, theology, 
history, and politics. He maintained a library full of books on 
various subjects, and was fond of the society of scholars, poets 
and pliilosophers, who read books to him aloud, and thus enabled 
him to be conversant with Sufi, Christian, Zoroastrian, Hindu 
and Jaiua literature. Smith WTites that “anyboiiy who heard 
him arguing with acuteness and lucidity on a subject of debate 
would have credited him with wide literary knowledge and pro- 
found erudition and never would have suspected him of illiteracy”. 
He possessed also a fair taste for art, architecture and mechanical 
works, and is credited with many inventions and improvements 
in the manufacture of matchlocks. Gifted with indomitable 
energy and indefatigable industry, ho erected a vast a<imini8- 
trative machinery on a comprehensive plan, which will bo des- 
cribed in a subsequent chapter. He looked, as we know from the 
Ain-i-Akharl^ “upon the smallest details as mirrors capable of 
reflecting a comprehensive outline”. 

Though ambitious of territorial conquests, through which the 
limits of the Mughul Empire were extended almost to the furthest 
limits of Northern India, Akbar w'as not a selfish and unbridled 
autocrat. He did not ignore the feelings of the conquered and 
trample on their rights and privileges with an eye only to self- 
interest. His ideal of kingship was high. “ Upon the conduct of 
the monarch,” said he, “depends the eflficiency of any course of 
action. His gratitude to his Lord, therefore, should be shown in 
his just government and due recognition of merit; that of his 
people in obedience and praises.” Endowed with the farsightedness 
of a genius, he built the political structure of the Mughul Empire, 
and its administrative system, on the co-operation and goodwill 
of all his subjects. He truly realised the unsoundness of ill- 
treating the Hindus, who formed the overwhelming majority of 

1 Some writer! are bow tiyiog to prove Akbar’g literacy. Vide Liberty » 
30th December, 1931, and Indian Historical Quarterly^ December 1940. 
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the population, or of relegating them permanently to a position 
of inequality and humiliation. This shows the transcendental 
ability of Akbar as a statesman. He not only meted out fair 
treatment to the Hindus and appointed them to high posts, as 
Sher Shah and his successors had done, but also tried to remove all 
invidious distinctions between the Muslims and non-Muslims. Thus 
he abolished the pilgrim tax in the eighth year and the jizya in 
the ninth year of his reign, and inaugurated a policy of universal 
toleration. In fact, he chalked out a rational path for anyone who 
would aspire to the position of a national ruler of India. 

Akbar tried to introduce humane social reforms. He was a 
patron of art and literature. All this will be described in sub- 
sequent chapters. From all points of view his reign forms one of 
the most brilliant periods in the iiistory of India. Akbar, remarks 
Smith, “was a born king of men, with a rightful claim to be one 
of the mightiest sovereigns known to history. That claim rests 
securely on the basis of his extraordinary natural gifts, his original 
ideas, and his magnificent achievements”. 



CHAITKR III 

jahanoIr and shah jahan 

I. Jahangir 

A WEKK aft^'r Akbar's death, Salim suc*(’(‘o<lt*d to the throne at 
Agra at the age of thirty-aix and aHsum(‘d the title of Nfir-ud-din 
Muhammad Jahangir 1‘adyhah Ghazi. Though fond of jdoaHure 
he was not absolutely devoid of military ambition, and dreamt of 
conquering Transoxiana, the seat of government of the early 
Timurids. Soon after his accession, he tri(‘d, in the words of 
Asad, “to win the hearts of all the people” by various measuros. 
He granted a general amnesty to his opponents, released prisoners, 
set up the famous chain of justice between the Shahburji in 
the fort of Agra and a stone pillar fixed on tlie banks of the 
Jumna, and promulgated twelve edicts, which were ordered to l>e 
observed as rules of conduct in his kingdom 

1. Prohibition of cesses (zahit). 

2. Regulations about highw'ay robbery and theft. 

3. Free inheritance of profierty of de(;ea.sed iHJrsons. 

4. Prohibition of the sale of wine and of all kinds of intoxicating 
liquor. 

5. Prohibition of seizure of houses and of cutting off the noses 
and ears of criminals. 

6. Prohibition of forcible seizure of projierty {Ohasbi). 

7. Building of hospitals and apix)intment of physicians to 
attend the sick. 

8. l^ohibition of the slaughter of animals on (•ertain days. 

9. Respect paid to Sunday. 

10. General confirmation of mansabe and jdglra. 

1 1 . Confirmation of aimd^ lands. 

12. Amnesty to all prisoners in forts and in prisons of every kind. 
These edicts do not seem to have had very great practical effect. 
The few changes that Jahangir now effected in the offices of the 

State were intended to secure him a band of supporters. He 
1 Described in the Wcu^-i-Jahdn^l as ** lands devoted to the purpoaea 
of prayer and praiae". 
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rewarded Bir Singh Bundela, the murderer of Abul Fazl, with 
the dignity of a commander of 3,000 horse, while ‘Abdur Rahaman, 
the son of the victim, and Maha Singh, son of Man Singh, were 
elevated only to the rank of a commander of 2,000. Mirza Ghiyas 
Beg, a Persian adventurer and father of Nur Jahan, w'ho was 
dostine<l to l>e famous under the title of I‘timad-ud-daulah, was 
raised to the rank of a commander of 1,500. 

The “early pleasant dreams” of Jahangir were soon rudely 
disturlKid by the rebellion of his eldest son, Khusrav, whose rela- 
tions with his father had been far from friendly since the closing 
years of Akbar’s reign. Enjoying the kindness and favoiu- of his 
grandfather, Kluisrav w'as the most popular prince in the Empire, 
having many influential supporters like his maternal uncle, Man 
Singh, and his father-in-law, Khan-i-A‘zam ‘Aziz Koka, foster- 
brother of Akbar. Five montlis after Jahangir’s accession, he left 
Agra, fled to the Punjab and rose in rebellion. Jahangir marched 
without delay against his son with a large army. He was so 
greatly perturbed that he even forgot to take his daily dose of 
opium on the first morning of his march. The Prince’s troops were 
easily defeated by the imperial forces near Jullundur and be was 
captured with his principal followers, Husain Beg and ‘Abdul 
‘Aziz, while attempting to cross the Chenilb with a view- to proceeding 
to Kabul. He was brought before his father with “his hands 
bound and a chain on his leg” in open darbdr, and after being 
severely reproaclicd was ordered to be imprisoned. His supporters 
were subjected to cruel punishments. ^ The captive Prince was 
destined to suffer more till he met his doom in 1622. Khusrav 
and his nephew’, Diira Shukoh, arc tw^o pathetic figures in Mughul 
history. 

The fifth Sikh Gum, Arjan, was sentenced to death, * and all 
his property was confiscated by the Emperor. Apparently the 
charge against him w^as that he had helped the rebel prince 
Khusrav with a sum of money, and some wTiters believe that the 
Guru suffered the “penalty for high treason and contumacy”. 
But Jahangir’s own Memoirs make it clear that the Emperor was 
not guided by purely political considerations. The unfortunate 
prince whom the Gum helped w^as, in the words of Terry, “a 
gentleman of a very lovely presence and fine carriage, exceedingly 
beloved of the common people . . . the very love and delight 

* Jah&iigir himself writes: “I gave Khusrav into custody and I ordered 
these two villains (Husain Beg and ‘Abdul ‘Aziz) to be enclosed in the skins 
of a cow and an ass, and to be placed on asses, face to the tail, and so to be 
paraded round the city.” Elhot, Vol. VI, p. 300. 

* His tomb is situat^ just outaide the Fort of Lahore. 
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of them The Guru's conduct may lunc been due to his 

charitable and holy di 8 |) 08 ition, anti need not indicate any hostile 
intention towards the Emperor personally. The (Juru himself 
justified his action on the grounds of his dharma and gratitude for 
the past favours of Akbar “and not because he was in oppo- 
sition ’’ to the Emperor Jahangir. The e.xccution of the Sikh divine 
was an impolitic step on the part of Jahangir, as it estranged 
the Sikhs, till then a peace-loving communitv, and turned them 
into foes of the Empire. 

In May, 1611, Jahangir married Niir Jahiin, originally known as 
Mihr-un-nisa, who considerably intluenccd his career and reign. 
Modern researches have discarded tlie many rtanantic legends 
about Mihr-un-nisa’s birth and early life and havi* jiroved the 
reliability of the brief account of Miftamid Khan, the author 
of Iqbdl-Ndmd-i-Jahdiujirl. According to it, Milir-un-nisa was the 
daughter of a Persian immigrant, Mirza Ghiyas B(‘g, wlio came 
to India with his children and wife in the reign ot Akbar. She 
was bom on the w'ay to India at Qandahar. Her father rose 
to high positions during the reigns of Akbar and his son. She 
w^as married, at the age of seventeen, to ‘Ali Quli Beg Istajhi, 
another Persian adventurer, who in the beginnmg of Jahangir’s 
reign received the jd(jir of Burdwiin in Bi'iigal and tfie title of 
Sher-afghan. When Jahangir heard that Sher-afghan had grown 
“insubordinate and disposed to rebellions’’, ho sent in a.d. 1607 
his foster-brother, Qutb-ud-din, the new' gov(‘nior of liengal, 
who was to the Emperor “in the place of a dear son, a 
kind brother, and a congenial friend’’, to chastise him. An affray 
took place between Sher-afghan and Qutb-ud-din at Burdwan, in 
course of w'hich the latter w^as killed. Sher-afghan was, in his turn , 
hacked to pieces by the followers of Qutb-ud-din, and Mihr-un- 
nisa was taken to the court with her young daughter. After four 
years, Mihr-im-nisa’s charming “appearance caught the king’s far- 
seeing eye and so captivated him’’ that he married her, and made 
her Ms cMef queen. The Emperor, who styled himself Nur- 
ud-din, conferred on his new consort the title of Nur Mahal (Light 
of the Palace), wMch was soon changed to Nur Jahan (Light of 
the World). It is sometimes said that Jahangir had been in love 
with Mihr-un-nisa “when she was still a maiden, during the life- 
time of Akbar”, and that his infatuation for her cost Sher-afgh&n 
his life. The truth of this opinion has recently been questioned 
on the ground that the contemporary Indian historians, and some 

1 Terry, Voyage to East India, p. 411. Terry, Sir Thonuu Roe’s chaplain, 
met Kbusrav several times. 
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European travelliTs, arc silent about it and it was invented by 
later writers. liut the eau.se. of Mihr-un-nisa being brought to 
the court, and not tf) her father, who held an important post in 
the Kmj)in‘, has not been (‘Xplained. That Jahangir was not above 
the habit of liaving secret love affairs with the ladies of the court is 
proved bv the case of Anarkall. for whom he raised in 1G15 a 
beautiful marhh* tomb' at Lahore, bearing the passionate inscrip- 
tion “Ah' fbuld 1 tiehold the face of my beloved once more, I 
woiild thank Cod until the day of resurrection.” 

Nfir .laliati was imleed j>ossessed of exquisite beauty, a fine 
taste for Persian literature, yioetry and arts, “a piercing intellect, 
a versatile temper, and .sound eommon sen.se”. Rut the most 
dominating trait of her character was her inordinate ambition, 
which led her to e.stablish an unlimited a.seendaney over her husband. 
Her fatlier, Ptimad-ud-daiilan, and brother, Asaf Khan, became 
jirominent nobles of the court, and she further strengthened her 
position by marrying her daughter by her first husband to Jahangir’s 
youngest son, Prin<-e Shahr\ar. 

J’lie early part of Jahangir's reign witnessed some important 
military sucees.ses Attiuition was first directed towards Bengal, the 
annexation of which liad not yet put an end to the Afghan ojipo.si- 
tion there. The freqiu'iit change of governors in Bengal encouraged 
the local Afglians to rebel under ‘Usman Khan during the governor- 
ship of Islam Khan, who was, Iiowever, a capable man and took 
jiroiiifit measures to suppress tlie rebellion. The Afghans w’erc 
defeated by the imperialists on the 12th March, 1012, and their 
leader, ‘Usman Khan, died from the etlect of a severe wound in the 
head. The ]>olitieal yiower of the Afghans, so long op})osed to the 
Mughuls, came to an end, and Jahangir’s conciliatory policy made 
them henceforth friendly to the Empire. 

The most distinguished triumph of Mughul imjierialism during 
the reign of Jahangir was its victory over the Rajputs of Mewar, 
who had so long defuM its might. Amar Singh of Mewar was devoid 
of the untlinching resolution of Pratup, and the policy of Prince 
Khurram, the third son of Jahangir, compelled him to negotiate 
for peace. The Rana and his son Karan submittt'd to the Mughuls 
and recognised the suzerainty of the Empire. The Rana himself was 
exempted from personal attendance at the imjierial court, and 
no princess of his family was ever taken to the imperial harem. 
As Jaliangir himself observcKl • “The real point was that as Rana 
Amar Singh and his fathers, proud in the strength of their hilly 

^ It became the Church of St. James from 1857 to 1887 and is now the 
Record Office of the Pimjab Government. 
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fOunti\ Hiid tlicir ubod(‘s, had ih'\(t mh'Ii (tr aii\ tin* 

Kings of Hindustan, this should U* hroiiLdit ahoul in iii\ reign " 
Jahangir subsequently jilaeed two iife-si/r maibN- .vtatnrs (»t tlie 
Kana and his son in the ganhai ol In'. |>al.iee at ALrra, 1>\' LTantniLi 
generous terms to Mew ar and a(lo|»tuie a coni iliator\ }k)Iu \ towanK 
It, Jahangir secured its loyally lor tlic MudIhiI Km|.ui' till AuraiiL'- 
zeb’s policy alienated Rana Raj .sineli. 

In the Deccan, Jahangir purMU'd the lorward poln \ ot hi^ latlicr 
and a desultory war dragi:cd on tliiou^hout In- naini aLciinsl 
the kingd(un of Ahmadnairar Coniplcto su(rc->s ol tlu' MiilJihI 
arms over the forces of Ahmadnagar was not po-sililr. owihl' [iartl\ 
to tlie strength of the Deccan kingdom and partly to the weak 
conduct of tile war by the mijicrial tnM)j)s 'I'hr Ivincdoiii of 
Ahmadnagar was then ably -('iwisl by its Vby-smian mini-li'f. ,Malik 
‘Arnbar, a born ieailcr of num and one of the LU»-afc-t statc-incn 
that Medieval India producial Hi- icori^anisation oi the rc\<>niic 
system of the kingdom on sound lines contribntcil to it- linarnial 
stability, and his tr.iimng of the soldiers, mostly .Marat has. m the 
guerrilla method of warfare' enahh'd them to cope sin i esslully with 
the imjx'rialists. MuJamid Khan, the Miighul court < hronicler, who 
could not have been biased towards Malik Ambai. tliiis describes 
him: “This ‘Ambar yeas a slaye, but an able man. In warfare, in 
command, in sound judgment, and in administration, iie had no 
rival or equal. He yvell understood the predatory w.irfare, which 
in the language of the Dakhin is called lie ke pt down 

the turbulent spirits of that country, and maintained his e.xalted 
position to the end of his life and eloseil his eareei m honour. 
History records no other instance of an Aby.s.sinian slave arriving 
at such eminence,” The activities of the mifterial troo[>.s wire, on 
the other hand, greatly hampered by (‘ontinual dissensions among 
the commanders. The nominal command of tlie campaigns wa.s 
given first to Prince Parwez and sub.seipiently to I'rmce Klinrrain. 
But ‘Abdiir Rahim Klian-i-Khanan, and some other chief noble, 
really controlled all affairs. They occupied their time more m mutual 
quarrels than in fighting against the Di'Cfani.s. Duly a partial 
success was gained by the Mughuls in a i>. RUb, wIk'U Prince 
Khurrain captured Ahmadnagar and some other strongholds. For 
this victory Khurram w’as rewarded by his father with the titk* 
of Shah Jahan (King of the World) He receivi'd various gifts, and 
was eley^ated to the rank of zdt and 20,tKM) Hoirdr. J>ut the 

victory of the Mughuls over Ahintwlnagar was more aj»j»arent than 
real. The Deccan was far from being completely eonqu(*re<J by them. 
It has been justly remarked that “nothing could conceal the stern 
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reality that the expenditure of millions of rupees and thousands 
of lives had not advanced the Mughul frontier a single line beyond 
the frontier of 1605”. 

A notable military success of Jahangir’s reign was the capture 
of the strong fortress of Kangra in the hills of the north-eastern 
Punjab on the 16th November, 1620. But this event, in which 
Jahangir found cause for exultation, was quickly followed by 
disasters and rebellions which had no end till he closed his eyes 
for ever. 

The first serious disaster for the Empire was the loss of Qandahar, 
which had long been a source of friction betw’een theMughuls and the 
Persians. Deceiving the Mughul officers by gifts and friendly pro- 
fessions, Shah ‘Abbas (1587-1629), one of the greatest rulers of 
Asia in his time, took advantage of internal disorders in the Empire 
to besiege Qandahar in 1621, and finally took it in June, 1622. The 
huge prejmrations of ,)ahangir for the recapture of Qandahar were 
in vain, as his son Shah Jahan, whom he ordered to lead the ex- 
pedition, apprehending that his absence from the capital would be 
utilised by Nur Jahan to prejudice his claims to the throne, and to 
strengthen those of her son-in-law, Shahryar, did not move. Alienated 
by the intrigues of Nur Jahan, Shah Jahan soon rose in rebellion 
against his father, as the Emperor had not the courage or power 
to restrain the Empress. Placed on the horns of a dilemma — 
facing the Persian pressure on the north-vest and the defection of 
Shah Jahan within the heart of the Empire — Jahangir was in 
sore straits. His attention and efforts had soon to be diverted 
towards the suppression of the danger at home. 

Shah Jahan, joined by the aged officer ‘Abdur Rahim Khan-i- 
Khanan, at first intended to march on Agra, but an imperial army 
under the nominal command of Prince Parwez and with Mahabat 
Khan as its real leader, completely defeated him at Balochpur, 
south of Delhi, in 1623. He was chased from province to province 
and met with repeated reverses. He first proceed to the Deccan, 
whence he was driven to Bengal, But unable to maintain his hold 
there, he returned to the Deccan and for a few years wandered 
about seeking tbe alliance of Mabk ‘Ambar and others. He was 
finally reconciled to his father in 1625. His sons, D&ra Shukoh 
and Aurangzeb, were sent to the imperial court, probably to 
serve as hostages for his good behaviour; and he retired to 
N&sik with his wife, Mumtaz Mahal, a niece of Nur Jahan, and his 
youngest son, Mur&d. Thus ended the futile rebellion of Shah 
Jah&n, wdth no gain for him but with ample damage to the 
Empire. 
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An Afghan by birth, Mahibat Khan held only a mansab of 600 
in the beginning of Jahangir’s reign. Being ra])idly promoted to 
higher ranks, he rendered conspicuous services to the Emperor, 
especiaUy in suppressing the rebellion of Shah «)alian. But his 
success excited the jealousy of Nur Jahan and her brother, Asaf 
Khan, and the queen’s hostility drove him to rebellion. By a 
bold coup de main he made Jahangir a prisoner on the bank of the 
river Jhelum, while the Emperor was on his way to Kabul. Nur 
Jahan managed to escajie, but all her attempts to reseue her 
husband by force having failed, she joined him in (onfinement. 
She and her husband were finally able, by outwitting Mahabat 
Khan, to effect their escape to Hohtaa, where the [lartisans of 
Jahangir had collected a large for<*e. Mahabat Khan ultimately 
ran away to Shah Jahan and made ]»eaee with him. But Nur 
Jahan’s triumph was short-lived, for the Emiwror died on the 
28th October, 1G27. His bexly was biintd in a beautiful tomb 
at Shahdara, on the banks of the Ravi. 

Jahangir is a complex fXTsonality in Indian history. Terry 
WTites of him: “Now for the disposition of that King it ever 
seemed unto me to be composed of extremes; for sometimes 
he was cruel and at other times he would seem to be excewlingly 
fair and gentle.” Beveridge remarks: “Jahangir was indeed a 
strange mixture. The man who could stand by and see men 
flayed alive . . . could yet be a lover of justice and could 

spend his Thursday evenings in holding high converse. . . . He 
could procure the murder of Abul Fazl and avow' the fact without 
remorse, and also pity the royal elephants because they shivered 
in winter when they sprinkled themselves with cold waUT. , , . 
One good trait in Jahangir w'as his hearty enjoyment of nature 
and his love of flowers.” In the opinion of the Emperor’s latest 
biographer, he w’as “a sensible, kind-hearted man, with strong 
family affections and unstinted generosity to all, with a burning 
hatred of oppression and a passion for justice. On a few occasions 
in his career as prince and emfX!ror, he was betrayed, not 
without provocation, by fits of wrath into individual acts of 
cruelty. But, as a rule, ho was remarkable for humanity, affability 
and an open mind”. Francis Gladwin has also observed that 
“from the beginning to the end of his reign, Jahangir’s disposition 
towards his subjects appears to have been invariably humane 
and considerate”. He removed some vexatious transit duties 
and taxes and made an attempt to prohibit traffic in eunuchs. 
He had a strong sense of justice. “The first order that I gave,” 
he writes, “was for fastening up the Chain of Justice.” This chain. 
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Iwaring sixty bells, could he shaken by the humblest of his subjects 
to brin^( their prievanecs to his notice. He imposed penalties 
without any consideration for the rank of the accused. Thus on 
paHHinf^ tlic capital sentence on an influential murderer, he observed : 
“Cod forbid that in such affairs I should consider princes, and 
far l(^ss that I should consider Amirs.” His reign saw' the beginning 
of a new intercourse between I^urope and India. 

PosH(>Hsed of a fine aesthetic taste, and himself a painter, Jahangir 
was a }>atron of art and literature and a lover of nature. His 
Tuzuk (Memoirs) is a brilliant proof of his literary attainments. 
Hut he was given to excessive intemperance, which gradually 
spoiled the finer aspt'cts of his ehar.acter and w'as responsible for 
the inconsistency of his temper. Jahangirs attitude towards 
religion was not so rational as that of his father, but he w’as not 
an eclectic or a diri.stian at heart. With a sincere belief in God, 
he di<l not remain satisfied with mere dogmas of any particular 
crc(‘d but was a deist. He loved to converse with Hindu or 
Muslim saints, and Christian preachers, and valued religious 
pictures, ncitably of (diristians, but he did not accept the practices 
or rites of th(‘ Hindus, the Zoroastrians or the Christians. 


2 . Shah Jahan 

A. The Struggle for the Throne 

The death of Jahangir was followed by a short jieriod of struggle 
for succession to the throne. Shah Jahan was still in the Deccan 
when his father died in October, 1()27, and though two of his 
brothers, Khusrav and I'arwez, had already expired, there was 
another. Prince Shahrvar, with a position of advantage in the 
north. At the in.stance of his mother-in-law', Nur Jahan, Shahrvar 
lost no time in proclaiming himself Emperor in Lahore. But 
Sliah Jahan's cause was ably served by Asaf Khan, father of 
Mumtaz Mahal. With much alertness, Asaf Khan sent a message 
to Shrdi Jahan asking him to come to the north. At the same 
time, with a view' to satisfying the people of the capital, he installed 
Prince Dawar Bakhsh, son of the late Prince Khusrav, on the 
throne as a stop-gap Emperor, pending the arrival of Shah Jahan. 
Having won over to his side the Mxr Bakhshi, Iradat Khan, Asaf 
Khan marched to l.ahore, defeated the troops of Shahryar, made 
him a prisoner and blinded him, Shah Jahan hurried to Agra 
from the Deccan and w'as proclaimed Emperor in the metropolis in 
Februar}", 1028, under the lofty title of ‘Abul Muzaffar Shihab-ud-din 
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Muhammad 8ahib-i-qiraii II, Shah Jahaii Padshah (lhazi. Soon aftor 
this, Prince Dawar Jhikhsh, whom tlie contemporary chronicler has 
aptly described as a “saeriticial lamb”, was rem(ne<i from the throne 
and consigned to ])rison, but he was subsecpienlly r(‘l(‘ased and went 
to reside in Persia as a pt'iisioner ol its Shah. Shah .lalian 
managed to remove all his possible rnaU “out of the world”. 
He lived to see two of his sons executed, a thinl driven out of 
the country. He himself spent his last da\s a^ a captive. 

B. RrhiUnnus 

f'or the time being, however, (wcr\ thing went in tlu' PrnjK'ror’s 
favour. He began his reign with jirofoiind o[>timiMn and success. 
In recognition of their servic(‘s, Asd Khan and Mahahat Khan 
w'ere promoted to high oflices. l’h<‘ lornu'r was made the Wazir 
of the Empire and the latter governor ot .\jmcr 'rh(> Kmperor 
ea,sily suppressed two rebellion'' on<* .Iiijhar SiiiLdi. a Bundela 
chief, son of Rir Singh Bundela, and tlie other ol a powerful 
Afghan noble named Khiin dahan Lodi, an e\-\)c<‘roy ol the 
Deccan — which broke out in the fir.^t and the si'cond year of his 
reign respectively. The IhiiKlela fhiel was (pnckly ov(‘rjK)W(*red 
and retreated into the mountains, whenci', however, he continued 
to create trouble for the Emperor till IbIH. ritirnatoly ho was 
defeated by the irnpi'rialists, who forci'd him to h'avc his country, 
and he was killed on the way in a chance skirmish with the (hauls. 
More formidable than the Bundi'la rising was the n'bellion of 
Khan Jahan J.odi, who had allied hirn.self with Ni/am-ul-mulk, 
the last of the Nizam Shahi rulers ol Ahmadnagar, and had some 
Maratha and Rajput supporters. The .success of his efforts, which 
meant the “carrying out of the traditional liostility of the Afghan 
chiefs to the Mughiil dynasty”, would have deprived the Empire 
of its southern provinces. But Shfih dahan, having fully realised 
the gravity of the situation, .sent a body of efficient troops to 
suppress tin; rebellion. Chased from jiiace to plai'c, destTled by 
his allies and having lost his friends and relations in battle, the 
Afghan chief fought desperately against the imyierialists for three 
years but was ultimately defeated at Tal Sehonda, north of Kalinjar, 
and cut to pieces with his sons, ‘Aziz aiui Aimal, in the fourth 
year. 

C. Treatment of the Portuguese and Capture of Hugh 

The Portuguese had established themselves above Satgaon in 
Bengal in or about a.d. 1579 on the strength of an imperial /irwuxn, 
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and hud ^^radually ntrenpthoned their position by the erection of 
lar^(' hinldint:'^ round about Hugh, which became consequently 
more* important than Satgaon from the commercial point of view. 
Ihit far from rcmaininL" satisfied with peaceful commercial pursuits, 
Ihcv ga\{' oflcm-o to Slifdi ,Jrdian by some objectionable practices, 
'fhev not only c.xaftt'd heavy duties from the Indian traders, 
espoci.illy on tobacco (\\}iic}i had become by that time an important 
article of trade), at tlie cost of the revenues of the State, but also 
became arrogant cuarngh to bt*gin the abominable and cruel practice 
of .sla\(‘ trading, for whicli tlu'V kidnapped many orphan Hindu 
or Muslim children, whom th('y converted to Christianity. Their 
audacity rc»s(‘ so hiirh that tlu'y captured two slave girls of Mumtaz 
Mahal's. 'Phis must have b(*eri suftieient to incense the Mughiil 
Enifieror. The conversion of Indians to Christianity by some 
of th(' .lesuit missionaries added to his resentment against the 
Porlugues(‘. After his aeci'ssion to the throne, iShah Jahan appointed 
Kasim Khan go\ernor of Ikuigal and charged him with the 
duty of punishing the Ford uguesiu Hugh was accordingly besieged 
liv a large army, under the command of Kfisirn ‘Ali Khan’s son, 
on tii(‘ 21th dun(‘, ]fal2, and was cajttured after three montlis. 
.Many of th(‘ Port ugu(*.s(‘, as w(' know from the court -chronicler, 
‘Abdul Hamid J/diori, wen* kill(‘d and a large number of them 
wen* taken as prisoners to Agra, where tliey suffered terribly. 

/> Famine in the Ihecan and (iujardt, 1030-1032 

In the fourth and fifth years of the reign of Shah Jahan an 
appalling famine of the most sev(*re type desolated the Deccan 
and Cujarat The horrors of this terrible calamity liave been 
thus described by ‘Abdul Hamid Lfdiori : “The inhabitants of 
tliese two countries were reduced to the direst extremity. Life 
was otl'ered for a loaf, but none would buy; rank was to be sold for 
a cake, but none <‘ared for it . the ever- bounteous hand was stretched 
out to beg for fcuKl . and the feet which had always trodden the 
way of contentment walked about only in search of sustenance. 
For a long time dog's flesh was sold for goat’s flesh, and the pounded 
bones of th.e dead were im\c*d with flour and sold. When this was 
discovered, the sellers were brought to justice. Destitution at 
length reached such a pitch that men began to devour each other, 
and the flesh of a son was preferred to his love. The numbers of 
the dying caused obstructions in the roads, and every man whose 
dire sufferings did not terminate in death and who retained the 
power to move wandered off to the towuis and villages of other 
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countries.” An En^'lish merchant -travt'llcr. IVler Miin(l\. \\ho 
went on business from Surat to atul I'.ilna ami cauH' back 

while the famine wa-^ racmtj, ha^; alM> h-ft a detailed account of 
its horrors. 


E. Hu SorthAVist Frofilhr EoUaj 

Shah Jalian was determined to reci)\er the mijinrtant j*ro\ince 
of Qandahar, without wliK'hthc MuLdml j)()sitii>non the noith-u(‘st 
frontier remained eomjiaratn elv weak l'>y skiltul neeot lation.s 
he seduced 'Ali Mardan Khan, the I’cr-ian ctoernor of (Qandahar, 
from his lovaltv to th<“ Shah and |)<‘t''Uaded him to surnuider the 
fortress to the Muithul'> ‘.\li M.udan eiiteied the Muuliul imperial 
.service and was rewarded with nmncN and htamur dlie action 
of ‘All Mardan Khan depnvfal Pel'll, » <»i t»)an<lahar iuit the MuiaIiuI.'^ 
could not retain it long, d’lu' l’er''ians under tln-n eru'rcetic ruler, 
Shfih ‘Abbils II, mad(‘ pn'parations in .NiiLumt, If* is. witli a view 
to attacking Qandahar during w inter, wlieii the ^n<*w fall would make 
it difficult for the Mughuls to bnmr reinl(*reements from India. 
The courtiers of Shrdi dahan unwi.^eU .id\med him to }>ostpone tlie 
work of opposing the Persians till the mmsoh was (tver “Tlie 
natural eonsequenee ol negh‘eting an (‘iiemy loll(*wed 'I'lie PiT^ian 
King trium])hed ov(*r the depth of wmti'r, his huk of pro\is]ons, 
and other difficulties, (*n which th(‘ courtiers of Shfdi .l.diaii had 
built their hopes,” and beesieged Qandahar on the Pith December. 
1()4S, The Mughul garri.son iiltimatel\ capitulated on the lltli 
February, a d. 1049, owing larg(‘ly to the weakness of Daiilat Khan, 
the incapable Mughul gov(Tiior (»f Qandahar. l'airl\ in May, IViiK’i* 
Aurangzeb, with the chief mini.'^ter, S.i'dullah Khfin, was deputcal 
to make an attempt to recover Qandahrir, and he attacked it on 
the lOth of that month. But this attempt faih-d before the sui*erior 
military preparations and skill of the Persians Shah dahan, how- 
ever, would not abandon his design of recapturing Qandahar 
After three years’ preparations tlu* FiiifK-ror sent there a powerful 
expeditionary army with a siege-train, again under Aurangzeb 
and Sa‘dullah Khan, while he himself remained encamyn'd at 
Kabul to make arrangements for Hupyilies r.f provisions and 
munitions of w^ar. The imperial comrnander.s invested Qandahar 
on the 2nd May, 1052. They had received strict instructions from 
their master not to deliver an a.s.sault on the fortress without 
making a breach, but they failed to eheet it with their inefficient 
gunnery in the face of the superior artillery of the Persians. Thus 
the Mughul troops had no success this time also, ami Shiih dahan 
had to order the abandonment of the siege A third attempt made 
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by tho Kriiporor’s elricst and favourit^e son, Dara Shukoh (now 
exalted with the title of "Shuh JJuland Jqhdl" or “King of Lofty 
Fortune”), in the tollowmg year, jwoved as unlucky as that of 
his hrotluT. Qandahar \Na.s lost to the Mughuls for good, though 
the canifMiigns underlak(*n to recover it during the reign of Shah 
.lahan <ost no less than twi'lve crores of ruy)ees, that is, more than 
half of the annual inconu* of the State, besides valuable lives. 
Kurther, the rej>eated failures of the Mughul troops before Qandahar 
considerably afleclcd the jirestige of the iCinyare. 

h\ Thi' Central Aslan Policy 

Tlie ('(>ntral Asian ad\(‘ntures of the IMugliuls also ended in 
disasters. Shfib .lahan, like his fatluT and grandfather, dreamt 
of reconquering th(‘ old territories of his ancestors in Central Asia. 
‘‘Ever siru'c th(‘ l>eginning of his reign,” writes ‘Abdul Hamid 
Lahori, “the Em}»eror’s heart had beiui set uyion the conquest of 
lialkh and Hadakhshan, \Uiich nere henaiitary territories of his 
house, and tlu^ keys to tlu* acijuisitiun ol Samarqaiul, the home 
and capital of his great anc(‘stor Timur.” l^ut the difiiculties of 
mobilising a large army through the hdty ranges of the Hindukush 
were great, and the utility of tlu* enteryuise for the Mughul Emjiire 
in India uas very doubtful. Slulh .lalian, ho^^ever. did not (“onsider 
this. “The prosfWTity of Ins reign and the tlatterv of his courtiers 
had turned his head and lie was dreaming the vainest of vain 
dreams.” In 104t>, circumstances being tavouralOe owing to the 
outbreak of a civil war in the ruling house of the Oxus region. 
IVince Muriid and ‘Ali Mardan occupied Ralkh and Hadakhshan. 
which lay hemmed in between the Hindukush and the Oxus. But 
to consolidate these conquests became imjiossible. Sick of the 
uncongenial climate of Balkh and other dithculties, IVinee Murad 
came back to India against the de.sire of his father, for which he 
W’as di.sgraced. The 7/Y/.:7r, Sa'dullah Khan, was .so(ui sent to Balkh 
to set things right. In the next year the Emjieror, determined 
not to give up his conquests, dispatclied Aurangzeb to Balkli with 
a large army. But the Uzbegs now organi.sed a national resistance 
againit the Mughuls in the face of which Aurangzeb, in spite of 
his sincere and earnest efforts, could achieve nothing and had 
to retreat to India after suflering terrible hardsliips. The Central 
Asian camjiaigns cost the Mughul Em}»ire immen.se loss of men 
and money. As Sir J. N. Sarkar remarks; ‘‘Thus ended Shah 
Jahan’s fatuous war in Balkh — a war in which the Indian treasury 
spent four krores of nijiee.s in two years and realised from the 
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conquered country a revenue of laklis only. X(U an nu'h of 
territory was annexed, no d\nasl\ chanL'<‘d. and no eiaain n'pkued 
by an ally on the throiu^ ol HalUh 'I'lir urain st<»n*d in iIk* lialkh 
fort, worth five lakhs, and tla* |tn»\iM(nis in other furls as uell, 
were all abandoned to tiu' Ihikhariaiis, bi‘'.i(l(‘s 5o,lKM) m ca.sh 
j)resented to Xazar Miihanmiad s Laandsons .md K.s 22, .‘aM) to 
envoys. Five hundretl solduTs id] m l.attle .and ten tinier that 
number (incliidiim cam]>dollou(‘rs) wcav slam b\ cdd aixi sno\s on 
t he mountains. Such is the tiTiabk' prue tli.it auLTcssn (> ini[»erialisni 
make.s India ]ia^ for uar.s acrcis.s tlx* ixirth-westi'rn frontier 


G\ Shah Juhfui and tfa Ihccan Sfahs 

Shah dahan resuimal tiie traditi-.nal poll. \ of e\pansinii m tla* 
south, tlie \N}i(tle of vliieh had not b(‘rn. as u,. h-i\e alieads noted, 
thoroughly subdued by \kbar Akbar < (.tiM onl\ eon<|uer Kliandesh 
and annex a portion of IxTar .Ialiati;.'ii s attenij)! to eoncjiier 
Ahmadnagar was mk ces.-fullx . [icrke.i b\ its <dd‘ minister. Malik 
Ambar. Ibja]air and (e>ikimda <oiitmn»‘d t(* eii|o\ ‘ndependenee 
Much was still Ic'ft to be aecoiiiplished b< lore Miil'IiuI imperialism 
could trium}>h completely ov<t the Pemnsiila 

The Xizain Slulhi kingdom of Ahmadnag<ir, iMcause of its 
proximity to the Miigliul frontii'r m tlx- south, was the first to feel 
the W’cight of Mughul arms .\ft<‘r tlx* de.it h of Malik ‘.Ambar, 
the saviour of Ahmadnagar from .Mughul att.ok during the reign 
of Jahangir, in lb2(), tlx* kingdom was m a moribuixl conditiiai. In- 
ternal dissi'nsioiis between tlie Sultan and his minister, Kateh Khan, 
the unworthy .son of tlie noble Ab\ssmi.in .Malik ‘.Ainliar, lirought 
the kingdom within the clutdies of the .MughuK m the course of a 
few years. In IbJd the .Mughuls failed to (.if»ture I’arenda, a 
strong fortress belonging to Ahmadn.agar Fut l atidi Khrm, dis- 
satisfied witli Sultan Xizam-iil-rnnlk. entered into negotiations 
with the Mughul Emiteror and at the suggest am of the latter 
.secretly made away with his master. J’o perjietuate Ids own 
influence he placed on tlie tlirone Xi/.am-iil-niulk’s son, Jlusain 
Shah, a boy only ten years old. lb* w-as not at all sincere in Ins 
friendship with the Mughuls. When the Mughuls besieged the 
fortress of Daulatabad in Ib'il, he at first went against the 
imj)eriali.sts but wa.s soon won over by them witli a brilx* of ten 
and a half lacs of rupees, and surrerxlered tlie fortri'.ss. Thus the 
same ignoble means which had given Asirgarh to the Mughijls 
were used by them also to .secure Daulatabad. Ahmadnagar 
w’as armexed to the Mughul Empire in a.d. ItalJ, and the 
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nominal king, Husain ShSlh, was consigned to life-long imprison- 
ment in the fort of Gwalior. The djmasty of the Nizam Shahis 
thus came to an end, though an unsuccessful attempt to revive 
it was made in 1635 by Shahji, father of the celebrated Shivaji. 
As a reward for his help to the Mughuls, Fateh Khan was enrolled 
in the imperial service at a liberal salary. 

The independence of the Shiah States of Golkunda and Bijapur 
was highly offensive to the imperialistic and religious zeal of Shah 
Jahan. The encroachments of the imperial troops on their terri- 
tories had already begun in 1629 and 1631 respectively. In 
the year 1635, when the rulers of those two States secretly helped 
Shahji, who made an attempt to set up a Nizam Shahi boy as 
the nominal Sultan of the now defunct kingdom of Admadnagar, 
the Mughul Emperor called upon them to acknowledge his suzerainty, 
to send tribute regularly, and to abstain from helping Shahji. He 
marched in jKjrson to the Deccan to enforce his demands and on 
reaching Daulatabwl on 21at February, 1636, made vigorous 
preparations to attack the Deccan States. Overawed by these, 
‘.AlxluUah Shah, Sultan of Golkunda, acknowledged the suzerainty 
of Shah Jahan by complying with all the demands of the latter, 
such as paying an annual tribute to the Emperor, and to striking 
coins, and having the Khut-ba read, in his name. 

But the ‘Adil Shah of Bijapur refused to submit to the imperial 
behest and made a bold stand to defend his rights. Three Mughul 
armies then attacked his kingdom from three sides — one, under 
Khan-i-Dauran, from Bidar in the north-east, another, under Khan 
Jahan, through Sholapur in the west, and the third, under Khan- 
i-Zaman, by way of Indapur in the north-west. Though by 
resorting to the time-honoured expedients of cutting off the 
supplies of the enemy and poisoning the wells, the Bijapur soldiers 
bravely defended the capital city, the rest of their kingdom waa 
devastated by the Mughuls. Thus the Sultan was compelled to 
sue for peace, which was concluded in May, 1636. He acknowledged 
the suzerainty of the Mughul Emperor, and was required not to 
molest the kingdom of Golkunda, which was now a dependency 
of the Emperor. Besides being allowed to hold his ancestral 
kingdom, the Sultan got portions of the territory of the 
Ahmadnagar kingdom, the rest of which was absorbed into the 
Mughul Empire. Both the parties agreed not to suborn their 
respective officers, and the Sultan w'as not to assist, or give 
shelter to, Shahji, “Thus after forty years of strife (1595- 
1636),” writes Sir J. N. Sarkar, “the affairs of the Deccan 
were at last settled. The position of the Emperor was 
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asserted beyond challenge, his boundaries clearlv defined, and 
his suzerainty over the southern kingdoms formally established.’* 
The Emperor left the Deccan on the 11th July, 1636, and sent 
his third son, Aurangzeb, then a youth of eighteen, os viceroy 
of the Mughul Deccan. It was then a fairly extensive territory, 
comprising four provinces, Khandesh, Berar, Telingaim, and 
Daulatabad, and estimated to yield an income of five crores of 
rupees a year. It contained sixty-four hill forts, some of which 
were still in the possession of Shfiliji and other hostile chiefs. 

The young vdeeroy engaged himself a.ssiduoiHly in suppressing 
the enemies of the Empire. He (•aj)tun‘<l the ihstrict of Baglfina, 
l\dng between Khandesh and the Surat coast, and corninJlcd 
Shahji to submit to him and surrender certain forts. In 1637 he 
went to Agra to marry Dilras Banu B(‘gam, daughtcT of Shah 
Nawaz Khan of the Persian royal family, then employed as a 
Mughul officer. But Aurangzeb was much emharrassed in his 
Deccan administration for lack of finance and also by the influence 
of a hostile party under his brother, Dara Shukoh. In 1644 he 
proceeded to Agra to see his favourite sister, .Jahanara, who had 
been severely burnt in the mouth of March and was cured at last 
in November by an ointment prejiared by a slave named Arif.^ 
But three wrecks after his arrival at Agra, Aurangzeb was forced by 
adverse circumstances to resign his post. The older historians 
have suggested some vague rea.sons for this sudden fall of Aurangzeb, 
which do not offer a true explanation of the situation. ‘Abdul 
Hamid Lahori WTites that “misled by the wicked (counsels of his 
foolish companions, he wanted to take to the retired life of an 
ascetic and had also done some acts which the Emjicror disajiproved 
of”. In the opinion of KhafiKhan, Aurangzeb, in order to “antici- 
pate his father’s punishment of his bad deeds, himself took off his 
sword and lived for some days as a hermit” which caused his 
retirement from the Deccan viceroyalty. The real reason, as 
found in Aurangzeb’s letters, was that owing to Dara Shukoh ’s yicr- 
sistent hostility towards him and the partiality of Shah Jahan 
for his brother, Aurangzeb found it difficult to c^rry on the Deccan 
administration and maintain his self-respect profXirly and so 
resigned in disgust. 

After his resignation of the viceroyalty of the Deccan, Aurangzeb 
was appointed governor of Gujarat in February, 1645, and was 
subsequently sent on expeditions to Balkh, Badakhshan and 

* It has been shown by Sir William Foster {Indian Antiquary, 1911) and 
Dr. Smith {Oxford History, p. 401), that the story of an English surgeon 
named Gabriel Boughton curing Jah&nar& is not true. 
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had been fipequsntly in arrears in payment of the stipulated tribute. 
A more plausibk plea was found in the Sultftn’s treatment of his 
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Auran|/z(*h fjronireJ an order from Shah Jahan bidding the Sultan 
of Golknnda n*)casc Mir JiirnlaH family, but without allowing 
the Sultan a reasonable time to rejily to the Emjieror'tj letter, he 
declared war a^iainsl him. Aetintj under Aurangzeb's instructions, 
his son, iVinee Muhammad Sultan, attacked Hyderabad in January, 
Jbot), and th(‘ .Mughul soldiery plundered the country. Aurangzeb 
himself reached thiTc on the tith February and be.sipged Golkunda 
the next day His ambition was nothing short of the complete 
ann(‘xation of th(‘ kmg<iom. Hut the intervention of Shah Jahan, 
under the influenei* of Dara Shukoh and Jahanara, prev^ented it. 
In ol)(‘dienee to tiu* ord(*rs of his father, Aurangzeb was compelled 
to raise the siegi* fJ Golkunda on the JOtli March, 1056, and the 
kiniidom thus got a further lease of life on jiaying to the Mughul 
Emperor an indemnify of ten lacs of ru]>ees and ceding to him the 
district of Hanglr (modiTii Manikdrug and Chinoor). Prince 
Muhammad Sultan, \urangz(‘b'.s son, was married by proxy to 
the Sultan’s daughter, and, by a secret arrangement, Aurangzeb 
extorted a iirornise from the Sultan to make his new son-in-Iaw' 
his fx'ir. Mir Jumla was soon afterwards apjiointed prime minister 
of the I’hnpire. 

Next came the turn of the kingdom of Bijfipur, which had fallen 
into disorder after the death of its capable ruler, Muhammad 
*.\dll Shrdi, on the 4th November, 1(»50. This presented an oppor- 
tunity to Aurangzel) for the fulfilment of his design. He obtained 
Shrdi dahan's permis.sion to invade the kingdom on the ground 
tliat the new ruler of Hijapur, a youth of eighteen years, was not 
the son of the deceased Sultan but his origin was obscure. This 
was nothing but a flim.sy pretext and it is clear that the war against 
Bijapur “was wholly unrightiaius. Bijapur was not a vas.sal State, 
but an independent ally of the Mughul Ernjx^ror, and the latter 
had no lawful right to confirm or question the succes.sion at Bijapur, 
The true reason for the Mughul interference was the helplessness 
of its boy-king and the discord among his officers, which presented 
a fine ‘opjiortunity for annexation’, as Aurangzeb expressed it” 
With the assistance of Mir Jumla, Aurangzeb invaded the kingdom 
early in January, 1057, and, after a prolonged siege, reduced the 
fortress of Bidar towards the end of March and of Kalyani on 
the 1st August. Further conquest of the Deccan was prevented 
by the sudden intervention of Shah Jahan under the intluence of 
Dara Shukoh and other opponents of Aurangzeb. The Emperor 
granted peace to the Sultan of Bijapur (1057), as conditions of 
wdiich the latter had to pay a heavy indemiuty, like the Sultan 
of Golkunda, and surrender Bidar, Kalyani and Parenda. The 
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illnoss of 8)lia}i Jahan, and tiio cunsccjiuoit sfr.uiihlc f()r tlu* iliroiir 
among liis sons, postpom'd ihv coinplrtr luHlinu'nt of AuratiLVob’.s 
designs in the Deccan, uhich liiiis lmukn] a n-pnr l-a thirt\ 

years. 

II . (tf Sun ' 

Sluih Jahan's last days were made hiLdii\ Umlm.’ 1»\ tla' oiithrrak 
of a terrible war of sueees'^ion aiiioni: lu-- -nn-. It bn*ke out as 
'^oon as he fell ill in Septenibrr. lt;:>7. and subj,-, led t ho oi.l l-unpena 
to extreme humiliation and aLU)ny till his o\ii Iroin this world. 
Shrdi Jahan had four son.s, all of mature ,ijc at lii.il time Dara 
Shukoh aged 48. Shuja aeed 41, Auraim'/cdt aeed 81*. and Murad 
aged 88 — and two daiuzhtiTs, J.ihanara, who sid,‘d \Mtli hfira 
Shukoh, and Uauhhnara, who joined the pait\ ol \uranLveb All 
the brothers had by that tmu‘ g.uned eon-id«‘rable (\[>eri('nee in 
eivil and military atlairs as L^'Vernors of pro\ uiees and eoiumaiahus 
of armies, but there w<Te dillerenci's aiuoiiL: them in persminl 
(juaiities and eapaeitii^s The (dde>t ol them. Daia Shulvidi, was 
in the eontidenee of his f.ither, who dc'^ired Inin to Ik* his ,sin(essor. 
.A man ofeeleetie vit'ws. hbi-ral d is posit ion. and (*l x holailv instincts, 
Diira Shukoh mixial with tie* follow I'rs of (4 her faiths and studied 
the doctrines of the \\*danta, the 'ralmud. the New 'JVstament 
and the works of SiiH writers lie caused a Teisian \erMon ol 
the Atharv^a A’eda and the Tjianishads to !»(> made with tin- 
a.ssistanee of some Bifdimana scholars^ and amie<i at tindniL' 
a matins vivendi amoiur the apparently ho-tile <ie<‘ds. l-’o- thi.- 
he naturally incurred the displeasure f)f tlie orthodo.x memb(‘rs 
among his co-religionists, who wiuit against him But h(‘ was 
not a heretic. He never “diseardiMl the (‘s.senti.d dogmas of Islam , 
he only disjilayed the eclecticism of tie* Sfilis, a reeo<rni.scd school 
of Islamic believers. If he showed contempt for the e.xternal iitics of 
religion, he only shared the standpoint of man\ noble thinkers 
of all Churches, such as John Milton ”. Ills latest biograjJier has 
aptly remarked: “It is hardly an exagL^eration to say that any one 
w'ho intends to take up the soluti^ of the jiroblem of n hgioii.s 
peace in India must beirin IIk* work where Ikira had left it, and 
proceed on the path chalked out by that jirinee.” But the excessive 
fondness of his father for him, and his constant jiresenee at the 
court, prevented the growth in him of the qualities of an astute 
politician or the abilities of a brave geiK-ral ami also brcfl in him a 

* For a list of Dara Shukoh’g works vide J A’.U.S ,\u] II, pj). 21-3S; 
J.A.S.B., Part I, 1870, pp. 273-9; Sarkar’s Aurangzeb, Vol. I, p 271 foot- 
note; Qanungo, Dara Shukoh, Vol I, Cliapter VI. 
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sense of jfride, which made him contemptuous of advice. Hi." 
anger was, however, "seldom more than momentary”. The second 
brotiier, Shuja, then governor of Bengal, possessed intelligence 
and was a brave soldier. But his excessive love of ease and pleasure 
made him “weak, indolent, and negligent, incapable of sustained 
efi'ort, Vigilant caution, and yirofound combination”. The youngest, 
Murad, tlien governor of Cujarat, was no doubt frank, liberal and 
brave, but was addicted to hard drinking and could not there- 
fore de\(‘ioj) the qualities needed for leadership. Aurangzeb, the 
third brother, was the ablest of ail. He possessed uncommon 
industry and profound diplomatic and military skill, and an 
uiHjuest.ionable capaiaty for administration. Further, as a zealous 
Sunni Mussalman, he naturally obtained the support of the orthodox 
Sunnis. As we shall 8e(% the difierences in the character of the rival 
princes did much to influence the course of the struggle. Dara 
Shukoh, a liberal man but an ill-qualitied general and statesman, 
was a poor matcli for the clever and intelligent Aurangzeb ; Shuja 
and Murad liad also to suffer for their incomj>etence before the 
sufierior generalship and tact of Aurangzeb. 

Dara Shukoh alone of the four brothers was pre.sent at Agra 
wlien Shrdi dahan fell ill in September, 1057. The illness was indeed 
serious an<l it was Bu.sj)ectod by the three abseniee brothers that 
their father had really expired and the news had been suppressed 
by Dara Shukoh. So ])n‘carious is the position of an autocracy 
that even the illness of the Emyieror gave rise to confusion and 
disorder in the kingdom, which became more intense as soon as the 
IraXricudal contest commenced. Shuja yiroclaitneii himself Emperor 
at Itajrnahal, the then capital of Bengal, and marched towards the 
metropolis of the Empire. But on arriving near Benares he w^as 
defeated by an army sent against him under Dara Shukoh’s sou, 
Sulaiman Shukoh, and w'as forced to retire to Bengal. Murad also 
crow'iied himself at Alimadilbad (5th I>ecember, 1G57). He joined 
Aurangzeb at Malwa and formed an aUiance with him. They entered 
into an agreement to partition the Empire, which was solemnised 
in the name of God and the Prophet. The terms of the agreement 
were: (i) “one-third of the booty would belong to Murad Bakhsh 
and two-thirds to Aurangzeb, (ii) after the conquest of the Empire, 
the Pimjab, Afghanistan, Kashmir and Sind would belong to 
Mur3d, who would set up the standard of kingship there, issue 
coins and proclaim his own name as king”. The combined troops 
of Aurangzeb and Murad marclied tow'ards the north and reached 
Dhamiat, fourteen miles south-south-west of Ujjain. The Emperor 
sent R&j& Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur and Q&sim Kh&n to check 
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Jieir advance. The hostile armies met at Pharmaf on the lotli 
April, IhoS, where the imperialists wen* M-:nail\ ih'leated. (n\imr 
partly to the evils c)f divided counsels ’’ aii<l jt'ahtiisv l>et\\ ecu 
tlie Hindu and Muslim soldiers and partly to the iidenor militarv 
tactics of Jaswant Sinjih as compared with thos(‘ of Auran^/eh. 
who had “aged in war". The Rat hors foiiudit with desperate valour 
and suffered heavy losses, while Qa'^im Khan did almost nothing 
to serve the cause of his master. When daswaiit Snmh th'd to 
Jodhpur his proud wife shut the gates of the ea-lle aeamst him 
for retreating from the field ol battle. The battle <>1 Dharmal 
iminensely added to AuraiiLV.eh s rcMHiiae-^ aixl jtre'-tief .\s Sir 
J. N. Sarkar remarks- “The lu-ro of the Deeeati w.irs and the 
victor of Dharmat faced the world not only without loss but with 
his military reputation n-ndered absolutely uni i\ ailed in Indi.t ’’ 

Tlie victorious ])rme(‘s ero'^sed the (’hanib.d omt a ncgli'etial 
ford and reaiJied the ])lain ol Samugarh, eii-ht miles to the east 
of Agra Fort. Dara fSliukoh bad al.s(» adxaiieed ilieiv towards tlu- 
end of May to meet his oppoiRUits with an army of .Vmmio soldiers 
“formidable in ap{X‘aranee onl\ ” but “composMl of a miscel- 
laneous host of diverse ela.s.st's and loeaht ic'^, hastily a-ot toLU'ther 
and not projicrly co-ordinated nor taught to act in (om-ert”. A 
battle ensued on the 29th Mav. Jf was hoti\ eonle>t<*d anil b(>th 
parties fought bravely, Murad getting thna- wounds in th(‘ face 
True to the tradition of tluar race, the Rajjuits under l)ani Shukoh 
fought gallantly under thiur brave u)ung leader, Itam Sintrh, and 
jierishod to a man in making a (h'SjKTati* attack uj>on the division 
of Prince Murad. Unlinkily for Dara Shukoh, his elej»hant b(un« 
severely w-ounded by an arrow, he got down from it and mounted 
a horse. “That action,” ob.serves Smith, “.settled tin* fate ol 
the battle.” Finding the hou'ddh of their master's elej>hant cmjit} , 
the surviving troops thought that he had fallen and disjM^rsfsi from 
the held in utter confusion. Filled with despair, Dara Shukoh flc'd 
towards Agra, leaving his camp and guns to be eajitured by his 
enemies, and reached there “in an unsjKiakably wretched condi- 
tion”. The defeat of Dara Shukoh was in fact due to some tactical 
errors on the part of his generals and to the weaker condition of 
his artillery, and it was not cau.sed wholly, as some accounts would 
lead us to believe, by the artful advice of Khalil ullah, who 
was in charge of the right wing of his army. 

The battle of Samugarh practically decided the issue in the 
succession war among the sons of Shah Jahan. The discomfiture 
of Dara, with the loss of many of his soldiers, made it easier for 
Aurangzeb to realise his ambition. It may very well be said that 
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the capture of the throne of Hindustan by Aurangzeb was almost 
a logical sequel to his victory at Samugarh. Soon after this victor\ 
he marched to Agra and seized the fort there on the 8th June 
following, defying all efforts of Shah Jahan for an amicable 
settlement and baffling the attempts of the imperial defenders 
of the fort to j)revent its capture. 

Deprived of his throne, Shah Jahan had to suffer most callous 
treatm(‘nt. W'hen Aurangzeb, as a sort of offensive measure against 
the defenders of the Agra fort, 8topj)ed the supply of water from 
(he Jiirnna, (he unha])f»y Emperor had to quench his thirst in the 
dry Kunimer of June with brackish \witer from the wells within the 
fort. He wrote to Aurangzeb in a pathetic tone : — 

“Praised be the Hindus in all cases, 

As they ever offer water to their dead. 

And thou, my son, art a marvellous Mussalmfin, 

As thou causest me in life to lament for (lack of) vater." 

Placed under strict confinement as an ordinary prisoner Shah 
.Jahan was deni(*d even the common conveniences. Aurangzeb 
turned a deaf ear to all requests of the Emperor and Jahanara 
for reconciliation: and the unhappy Emperor “at last bowed to 
the inevitable, and, like a child that cries itself to sleep, ceased 
to com])lain". He found solace in religion, and, in a spirit of 
resignation, ])assed his last days in prayer and meditation in the 
company of his jyious daughter, Jahanara, till at last death, at the 
age of seventy-four, on the 22nd January, IGGG, relieved him of 
all his miseries. 

From Agra Aurangzeb started towards Delhi on the 13th June, 
1G5S. Rut on the way he halted at Rupnagar near Mathura to 
crush the opposition of his brother, Murad, wlio had by that time 
lieen able to see through the design of his brother and had groum 
jealous of him. Instead of meeting Murad in the open field, 
Aurangzeb inveigled him into a trap. The unfortunate Prince was 
imprisoned first in the fort of Salimgarh, whence he w'as removed 
to the fortress of Gwalior in January’, 1659, and was executed on 
the 4th December, 1661, on the charge of murdering Diwan ‘All 
Naqi. Already after Murad’s arrest, Aurangzeb had gone to Delhi, 
where, on the 2l8t July, 1658, he crowned himself as Emperor. 

Aurangzeb next proceeded to deal with his other rivals. The 
defeat of Dara Shukoh at Dharmat and Samugarh emboldened 
Shuja to make a fresh bid for power. But his hopes were shattered 
when Aurangzeb signally defeated him at Khajwah, near Allah- 
abad, on the 6th January, 1659. He was chased by Mir Jumla 
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through West Bengal to Dacca and thence to Arakan in May. 
1660. Nothing was again heard of Shuja. He was probably 
slaughtered with his family by the Arrikanese. Aurangzeb’s eldest 
son, Prince Muhammad, having quarrelled with Mir Jiimla. joined 
Shuja for a time. But he was punished for this with imprison- 
ment for life and met his death about 167t). 

When fortune went against Dara Shukoh, his son. Snlaiman 
Shukoh, was also deserted by his generals and soldiers, ho thought 
tliat there was no gain m lollowing the “ losing suit- any longer ”. 
After fleeing from place to place, Siilaiman Shukoh, with his 
wife, a few" other ladies, his foster-brother, Muhammad Slial), and 
only seventeen followers, found refuge with a Hindu Raja of the 
(iarhwal Hills, who “was all kindness and attention to liis jirinei'ly 
guest in distress But pressed by Aurangzeb. hi> host 's son liet rayed 
him into the hands of his enemies on tin* L^Tth Ik'cmnbcT, 16t»0. 
The cajitive jirince, then in the ])nme of liis umth and singularly 
handsome, was brought in chains before Aurangzel* and told him 
that he would prefer immediate death to slow poisoning by means 
of poustd drink or “infusion ot oiiium-pojijiy heads”. Aurang/.eb 
promised “that this drink should not be admini.stered, and that 
his mind might be perfectly easy”. But the promise was not kept, 
and the dreadful drink was administi^red every morning to the 
unlucky prince until in May, 1662, “he was simt to the next world 
through the exertions of his keejicrs”. Dara Shiikoh’s younger 
son, Sipilir Shukoh, and Murad's son, Izid Jhikhsh, not lieing con- 
sidered serious rivals, were granted their lives and wer(‘ subseijiiently 
married to the third and the fifth of Aurangzeb’s daughters res- 
pectively. 

The story of Dara Shukoh 's end is no less sad and pathetic 
than that of his brother, Murad, or of his son, Sulairnan Shukoh. 
After the capture of Agra by Aurangzeb and the cajilivity ol 
Shah Jahan, Dara Shukoh fled from Delhi to Lahore, w'hero he 
busied himself in preparations to encounter the pursuing troops 
of Aurangzeb. He adopted some measures to guard the ferries 
over the Sutlej and hoped that as the rains set in, it would 
take some time for Aurangzeb to reach I^hore. “But in hoping 
thus, ” writes Sir J. N. Sarkar, “he had counted without Aurangzeb’s 
energy and strength of will, before which every obstacle — human 
or physical — gave way.” About a month after Dara’s arrival at 
Lahore, his “dreaded rival” crossed the Sutlej with his army and 
drove Dara with his family to Multan. The fugitive prince, still 
chased from place to place by the chief officers of Aurangzeb, 
who hira.self ha^l retumexi to the east in September, 1657, te remove 
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the dangers created by Shuja and Sulaiman Shukoh, at last suc- 
ceeded in reaching Gujar&t. Here he was unexpectedly fortunate 
in being welcomed (January, 1659) and helped financiaUy by its 
newly appointed governor, Shah Nawaz Khan, who cherished resent- 
ment against Aurangzeb. Being thus able tn recuperate his strength 
to some extent, Dara was thinking of returning to the Deccan, 
where he exyxicted 8up[>ort from the Shiah rulers of Bijapur and 
Golkunda. This would have been the right policy for him. But 
Jaswant Singh, who had been already won over by Aurangzeb, 
lured him by promises of help to march towards Ajmer. The 
Rajput chief, whose conduct during this w’ar of succession was 
qiu^stionable, proved false to his promises and Dara could not 
get the much-hoped-for Rajput help. He was forced to fight with 
Aurangzeb, who had arrived near Ajmer. Considering it inadvisable, 
in view of his scanty re.sources, to meet the overwhelming strength 
of his enemy’s army in a pitched battle in the open field, Dara 
entrenched himself in a strong and admirably selected position at 
the pass of Deorai, four miles south of Ajmer, and fou^t for three 
days, 12th- 14th Ai)ril, 1659. But he was ultimately defeated 
and found mifety in hurried flight. Hunted from place to place 
(Raj pu tana, Cutcii and Sind) by the troops of Aurangzeb under 
Jai Singh and Bahadur Khan, Dara found no asylum in India. 
He hurried towards the north-west frontier in June, 1059, and 
sought shelter with Jiwan Khan, the Afghan chief of Dadar (a 
place nine miles east of the Bolan Pass), whom he had saved, 
a few' years back, from the sentence of death passed on him by 
Shah Jahan. But on the w^ay to Dadar “the greatest of all mis- 
fortunes” befell him. His wife, Nadira Begam, who had been his 
devoted companion in his days of w'anderings and had been suffering 
for some time from an attack of diarrhoea, now succumbed to 
prolonged hardships and want of medicine and rest. This threw 
Dar& into utter bewilderment and intense grief. ^ “Mountain after 
mountain of trouble,” remarks Kliafi Klian, “thus pressed upon 
the heart of D&ra, grief was added to grief, sorrow to sorrow, so 
that his mind no longer retained its equilibrium.” To add to his 
misfortune, the faithless Afghan chief betrayed him and made 
him over, with his two daughters and his second son, Sipihr Shukoh, 

* It should be noted tliat* the Mughul princes, in spite of their polygamous 
habits, showed an intense passion of conjugal love. As Dr. Smith points out, 
"A beautiful album in the India Office Library is a pathetic memorial of 
Dara Shukoh's love”. It bears the following inscription in his handwriting: 
“This album was presented to hia nearest and dearest friend, the Lady 
N&dirah Begam, by Prince Muhammad D&r& Shukoh, son of the Emperor 
Sh&h Jah&n, in the year 1051“ (a.d. 1641-1642). 
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to Bahadur Khan, who brought the captives to DcHji on the 23rd 
August, 1659. On the 29th of the same month tliov were paradetl 
throughout the city. “To complete his humiliation/’ write.s 
Sir J. K. Sarkar, “Dara was seated in an iincovereci hotnidh 
on the back of a small female elephant covered with dirt. 
Exposed to the full blaze of an August .sun, he was takiMi 
through the scenes of hi.s former glory and sjdeiulour. In the 
bitterness of disgrace, he did not raise his head, nor cast Ins 
glance on any side, but sat like a crusbed twig.” His tragic 
plight excited pity in the hearts of the citizens Bernier, an eye- 
witness of the scene, writes: “The crowd a.sseinblcd was nninen.se, 
and everywhere I observed the peoj)le weeping, and lamenting the 
fate of Dara in the most touching languages . . . From every 
quarter 1 heard piercing and distressing shrieks . . . men, women 
and children wailing as if some mighty calamity had bapjjcrusl 
to themselves.” But not a single band could be rai.sed to resem* 
the unfortunate jirince, as he was girt round by cavalry and archers. 
Then a popular riot, directed against the traitor Malik diwan 
Khan, broke out on the 30th August. 3’his riot bastenwl the end 
of Dara, wdiose life could no longer b<* jirolonged by Aurangzeb. His 
case was placed before the Doctors of Muslim huv, who condemned 
him on a charge of deviation from the Islamic faith. On the 
night of the 30th August the executioners snatched Sipihr away 
from his father’s embrace and lx*h(;aded Dara. By Aurungzeb’s 
order his corpse was jiaraded throughout the city to let the |KH)plc 
know' that their favourite w'as no more, and then buried in a vault 
under the dome of the tomb of Humayun. Thus the reign of Shah 
Jahan, which had begun with high prospt'cts, came to a close 
in a series of dark tragedies. 


I. A Critical Estimate of Shah Jahan' s Character and Reign 

Shah Jahan w^as not essentially an unrelenting or excessively 
pleasure-seeking ruler, as European writers like Roe. Terry, Bernier, 
and De Laet considered him to be, and, as a modiTn writer. Dr. 
Smith, also holds. There are, of course, certain instances of his 
severity. Stem as a conqueror and unsparing to his politiciil 
rivals, Shah Jahan indeed acquired his throne by means that 
left unpleasant memories ; but when we take into consideration 
the circumstances in which he had been placed through the 
ceaseless intrigues of Xur Jahan, “we lose”, as Dow writes, 
“half our rage in the pressure of circumstances that drove him 
to such a ghastly step”. Further, “for these early crimes he 
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made ample amends by the strict justice and clemency of his 
government and his solicitude for the well-being of his subjects”. 
Thus he did much to alleviate the sufferings of the people during 
the severe famine of 1G31-1632 and displayed considerable industry 
in the task of administration. Though not as great a warrior as 
some of liH aiK'estors, Shah Jahan was not devoid of 
military quabties. He was a zealous champion of his faith. He 
revived the pilgrimage tax and took steps not only to check the 
conversion of the Muslims to other faiths but also to add to their 
rnimber. Drought up by Huqavya Begam, he could read and speak 
in Turki, and trained in his early life by such eminent teachers as 
Mulla Qasim Beg Tabrezi, Hakim Dawai, Shaikh ‘Abdul Khair and 
Shaikh Sufi, he could speak both Persian and Hindi. Not pitiless by 
nature, Shfib Jahan was a loving father and a devoted husband. He 
had an intense love for Mumtaz Mahal, whom he had married in 1612. 
'fhe couple cm joyed a happy life for about nineteen years, and 
Mumtaz was lier husband's unfailing friend and prudent adviser 
in the days of his adversity. She died in child-birth in 1631, and 
to immortalise her name, Shah Jahan built on her grave the famous 
Taj Mahal, which stands unrivalled as a memorial of conjugal 
attachnuMit. 

Th(^ reign of Shall Jahan is usually considered to have been 
the golden piTiod of Mughul rule in India, which then reached its 
climax. TIktc was no serious challenge to the Emperor's authority 
before the war of succession. No grave external menace threatened 
India itself. The ])eriod saw the development of the export trade 
between India and Western Asia and the beginning of the export 
trade with Europe, and the finances of the State were flourishing. 
It was also marked by fiomp and splendour, which were amply 
attested by brilliant productions in architecture, like the 
magnificent Taj, the Pearl Mosque of Agra, the Diwdn-i-'Am, the 
Diwdn-i-khds, the Jdrui' Masjid and the “celebrated Peacock 
Throne”, All these lead one to believe that peace and prosperity 
prevailed throughout the Empire. But a careful study of the 
accounts of the contemporary European travellers, and the records 
of the English factories in India, show “that there were shadows in 
the picture which were ignored by the court annalists”. Beneath 
the surface of outward splendour and apparent prosperity, there 
were some grievous anomalies in the economic system of the 
country. The factory records of the time bear out the state- 
ment of Bernier that the misrule of the provincial governors 
“often deprived the peasant and artisan of the necessaries of life”. 
Further, the maintenance of an elaborate bureaucracy and a large 
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army, an<l the expenBcs incurred for the splendid architectural 
monuments, imposed a heavy burden upon the agriculturists and 
the manufacturers, on ^\hose prosperity depended the very existence 
of the Empire. Thus began a process of national insolvency, which, 
being accelerat(‘d during the next reign, proved to be one of the 
potent causes of the subsequent disint<*gration of the mighty 
llinurkl Km])ire in India, which had been reared and develojjed 
by tlu; genius of Akbar and his coadjutors. In short, India under 
Shah Jahan resembles France under Louis XIV in many respects. 
Tlie military system of the State was also growing weaker and the 
revenue administration was growing lax. 



CHAm:ii IV 


aukanozer ‘alamuir (U'>r»S- 1707' 

1. Two Halves of the Reign 

Attranozer s romarkahle nnijn of flft\ vcar^ can he “naluralK 
divided into two equal parts”, each liaviiiL' its own well-detined 
features distingllishin^ it from the otlier Durum the first part, 
that is from 1658 to 1681, the north remained the centre of interi'st 
and of all imjKirtant developments, (ixil and nnhlars, while the 
south “fipurod as a far-oiT and ne,i:liLMhl<‘ fa<-lor'’ Ihit in the 
second half of the reiirn the centre of politic, il j^ravity shifted 
from Northern India to the l)c<*(‘an, wImtc* th(‘ 17m|><Tor went in 
1681 with his family, his court and the hulk of his arin\, and the 
administration of the north was conse<jucntIy netriecled, ihinging 
the whole of it into disorder and anarchy, d'he KriiyaTor was able 
to crush the Muslim Sultanatt'.s of Hijrquir and (Jolkiinda, hut 
in his struggle with the nascent nationalism of the* Marathas, the 
issue remained undecided. The Deccan exodus produced disastrous 
consequences for the Empire, aial the long nagn of .Aurangzeh in 
spite of his wonderful industry an<l sphunlid d<*votion t<» duty, 
culminated in tragedy. 

2 . Accession and Two Coronations 

We have already related the story of .Xurangzch'.^ acijuisilion 
of the throne. He was twice enthroned- -once on the 21 st .Inly 
1658, immediately after his occupation of Agra, and again with 
great 4clat in June, 1659, after his decisive victories at Khajwah 
and Deorai. The Khutba was read in his name and he assumed 
the title of 'Alawgir (Conqueror of the World) with the additions 
of Padshah {Em[)eror) and Ghdzl (Ihdy Warrior). Like some 
other Muslim rulers, Aurangzeh Imgan his reign with attempts to 
alleviate the distress of the people, caused hy general administrative 
disorders during the war of succession and the famine prices of goods. 
He remitted many vexatious cesses and taxes, but, as in tlie casf^ 
of earlier nilers, his prohibition, except in one or two cases, “had 
no effect 
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3. Territorial Expansion: North-Eastern Push 

'I’he territorial exjiansion of the Mu^fhul Empire, \^hich was a 
jiroeiiHS continnin^ through two eenturies, went on apace in the 
reign of Aurangzeh. If we exo-lude tiie losses of the j»receclnig reign 
in Qandahar and (Vntral Asia, the conquests of the Ernjierors had 
remained intact, and before the rise of the Maratha kingdom in the 
soulli, Aurang'/.eh's ‘‘aiidiitious an<l enterprising officers” snccess- 
fiillv extend(><j thrur mastic’s dominion. I’alarnau was conquered in 
Ibfil by Daud Khan, the governor (»f Rihar On the eastern frontier 
of tlie Empire tlui officers of Aurang/eh found ample scojie for their 
(uiergies. In IbCil Mir .lumla, the governor of Hengal, set out witli 
a well (*(|uip|M‘d army towards this frontier to check the aggressions 
of the Ahonis. A p(‘ople of Mongoloid oriirin, the Ahoms had 
migratisl from tluar onirinal home in Cppier Ihirnia and occiqued a 
part ot till* Ifrahmapiitra valh'y as early as tlic thirteentli century 
A I). Cradually (‘xtemling their territories to the west during the 
fifteenth and sixtismth centuries, flaw estafilished a dominion 
w'hich hy the end <4' the s(‘V(‘iiteent h century stretchi'd 11 j) to the 
liar Nadi rner in tlu* north-west and tiie Kalang river in the 
south-west. Hero they were gradually llindiiised and ado]»ted 
the Hindu religion and customs. At th(‘ same time, the eastern 
limit of the Mughul Eiujarc had beiui extendi'd up to the Ikir 
Nadi rivcT by tiu^ coiujiK'.st of Koi ii llajo, embracing the 
present districts of Kamarupa an<l (kadjirira. This made a conflict 
b('t ween the Mughuls and the Ahoms mevilabk' As a matter 
of fact, tiu' Mughuls had already had to fight hani with the 
Ahoms, wlien the latter raided th(' eastern frontier of tiie Empire 
during tiie reign of ShTih Jaliaii, and a peace was concluded early 
in 1039. Rut taking advantage of the war of succession, the 
Ahoms occupied Cauhati in lOoS and seized 14t) horses, 40 jiieces 
of cannon, 200 matchlocks and much property. To punish these 
aggressors, Mir .lumla started from Dacca early in November, 
1001, with a powerful army of 12,(KK> cavalry and 30,000 infantry. 
])rovided with artilkTV, provisions for siege ami a number of 
armed boats, which were indispensably iiece.ssary for carrying on 
war in those parts. His early oyKmations were successful. He 
conquered botli Cooch Bihar and Assam, and sharing with the 
common soldiers all the hardships which the “opposition of Nature 
and man” could ini])ose during his "triumphant marcli ”, he reached 
(larhgaon, the capital of the Ahom kingdom, on the 17th March, 16C2. 
The Ahoms now offered little resistance and left their capital and 
property to the mercy of the im]»erialists, who got enormous spoils 
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AIKANCZKH Ai.AMCll: 

l^iit Nat HIT* soon loinzlit lor t)io AIkhus Witli the (‘ohuhoikt'- 
iHcnt ol tin* rainy stMsdn. Mir .iiiinla ^ arni\ "Ullt'K'^I tcrnblv Ironi 
tiio unlu'.illiiy ( Innate an-1 la- U n| pi i o ivii .»n,j nu'ilu uk’ Mni- 
bolderu'd by this, t'a* Alidni", \\|)<* h.ul been scared a\\a\ aiul 
not eriHlK'd", soon re-unied tie* (Hhai-ne and bivan Ic harass 
the Mu'jhnls, \\)iose Millerniu^s neriasi'd owihl' to the t)Hlbr('ak 
of pestilenec and ianinu* in itwar cainp Ihit, undaunted h\ the 
odds, the Mui^hul t!o\ernor rontinut'd to tielit and resunw'd tin* 
offi'iisive alter tin* rain- ( '< aisidcrnij tint lurtluT resistance 
would be ol no aval, tlie Ahnin- < me hah'd ,i treat \' ol peaei* with 
the iiiifieiTalist s 'riius, ‘ judired a- ,» nulit.iry exjdmt ", icinarks 
Su'd X Sarkar “ Mh diiinlas ni\asimi <>l \ssam was a suerrs.s" 
I’he Ahom kiiiLf, -lavadhvaj, promised to pay an annual tribute, 
and a heav\ war-mdeiunity, a j»art ol which was tn be delivered 
nnmediatf'lv and tlie re*-! wa- tt» be < lea red oil diirinu tin* next 
twelve* months m thn'e e(jiiai in-talmeiits d’he Muuhiils were al.sit 
to oeeiijiy mon* than half the* ]tro\ nice ol 1 tarranv in h in ele]ihanls 
!iut tins suee(*,ss was puii hased at ,i en'at (o-t. it caused immense 
hardships to lh{' Mul'IiuIs and the Ins- ol maii\ h\(.s. nieludine that 
of Mir dumla liimsell. one o| Amane/(‘iis }»» -t ceneraN, who died 
on the dttth Mai‘( h, Ititid. <tii hi- w,i\ ha* k to I>a(e,i It \sas also 
short-liv('d A lew \e,ir- iat«rthe Ahoms ieo(eupied ixamarupu 
The Muiihiil p>\ernnu'nt i.nrie<l on a lone de''ulioi \ warlare, but 
with no p(‘rmaneiit adeanlaije 

Shaista Khan, son of As.il Kliaii and matfun.il urn h* "f Auran^j/el), 
was apj)oint(‘d p-ovi'rnor of ik neal alt(‘r the .-hort and unsuccessful 
administration of an mtine vkitio. whch immediately followed 
the d('ath of Mir dumla. Hi* held this jio-t htr about thirty \ears, 
with a biT'ak of less than three \ears. and da*! at Apn'a in lllft-}, 
when he wa.s more than ninety \ears old He (hastisisl the Horfu 
^uese ]»irates, annexed the ishind of Sondip in the J>ay (d Jienyal, 
which had bei'ii a strormh(>ld of pirates, and conquered ('hitta- 
pmng (IGhb) from their allw tlu* Kint' of Arakan, lint the evil of 
piracy could not be whcdly eradicated. Jt eontinu(*d to harass the 
people of eastern Bengal till late in th(' eighte(*ntli century. 

4. The North-West Frontier Policy 

Oat of political and economic considerations, Aurarnrzeb had 
to follow a forward polic'V on the north-we.st frontier, where the 
turbulent Mii.slim tribe.s had all along proved a souree of gre‘at 
anxiety to the Mughiil Empire. The scanty produce of the fichls 
of that region forced uyion the growing numUirs of the hardy 
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Afghan olans living there the habits of highway robbery and of 
blackmailing the rich cities of the north-western Punjab. In 
ord(T to keep the north-western passevs o})en and the valleys at 
their foot safe, the government of Aurangzeb first tried to win 
over these hillmen by jiayments of money. But “even political 
pensions were not always effective in securing obedience”. Troubles 
began early in A.i> lOfiT, when the Yusufzais rose in arms under 
one of their leaders named Bhagu. A large number of them crossed 
the Indus above Attock and invaded the Hazara district, while 
other bands began to ravage the western Peshawar and Attock 
districts. The Yusiifzai rising ^\as, however, suppressed in the course 
of a f(‘w months. 

But in 1(172 the Afrldis rose in revolt against the Mughuls under 
their chieftain Akmal Khan, who crowned himself king and 
sumiiKined all the Pathans to organise themselves in a sort of 
national war. In the month of May the insurgents inflicted a 
crushing defeat on Muhammad Amin Khan at ‘All Masjid. 
Muhammad Amin, and some of his senior officers, escaped, but 
the Mughuls lost everything else. This victory increased the 
firestige and resources of Akmal Khan and lured more recruits to 
his side so that “the whole of the Pathan land from Attock to 
Qandahar” rose in arms. The Kliattak clan of the Pathans also 
joined the Afridis, and Kliush-hal Khan, the poet and hero of the 
former, “became the leading spirit of the national rising and 
inspired the tribesmen wdtb his pen and sword alike”. In February, 
1074, the Afghans assailed an imperial force under Shuja‘at Khan, 
who was killed, though the remnant of his army was rescued by 
a Rathor contingent, sent by Jaswant Singh to support the 
Mughuls. 

This disaster cc»nvinced Aurangzeb that more serious efforts 
were neces.sary to restore imperial prestige in the north-west. He 
wont in jxirson to Hasan Abdfil, near Peshawar, early in July, 
1674, and by a clever combination of diplomacy and arms achieved 
much success. Many Afghan clans were bought over with presents, 
pensions, jdglrs, and offices, while the more refractory ones were 
subdued by arms. When the situation had considerably improved, 
the Emjieror left the Punjab for Delhi by December, 1675. The 
success of Aurangzeb was confirmed by the wise policy of Amin 
Khan, the capable governor of Afghanistan from 1677 to 1698, 
who followed a tactful conciliatory policy under the wise advice 
of his wife, S&hibji, a daughter of ‘All Mardan Khan. Thus the 
Mughul Emperor was able to suppress the Afghan risings, and 
restore imperial prestige, in the north-west “by following the 
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policy of paying subsidies, or by setting up one clan against 
another — or, to use his own metaphor, breaking two bones by 
knocking them together". The Khattak liero, Khush-hal, con- 
tinued to fight for several years more, till his own son proved to 
be his worst enemy and betrayed him to the Mughuls. 

There is no doubt that the frontier wars of the Mughuls were 
brought to a successful conclusion. But their indirectr etfects were 
prejudicial to the interests of the Kmf)ire. As 8ir J. N. Sarkar 
observes: "Ruinous as the Afghan war was to inij»erial finance's, 
its political effect w’as even more harmful. It made the employment 
of the Afghans in the ensuing Itajput war impossible, though the 
.Vfghans were ju.st the class of soldiers who could have won victorv 
in that rugged and barren country. Moreover, it relieved the 
pressure on 8hivaji by draining the Deccan of the best Mughul 
troops for service on the north-west fronlii'r. The Maratha chief 
took advantage of this division of his enemy’s strength to sweej) 
m a dazzling succession of triumphs through (lolkunda to the 
Karnatak and back again through Mysore and Jlijrij>ur to Rtugarh, 
during the fifteen months ff»llowing December, IfiTo. It was 
the climax of his career; but the Afridis and the Khattaks made 
his unbroken success possible." 

5. Relations with the Muslim World outside India 

Between IGGl and 1GG7 Aurangzeb received " coniplnnentary 
embassies” from some foreign Muslim powers, such as the Sharif 
of Mecca, the Kings of Persia, Balkh, Bukhara, Kashghar, Urganj 
(Khiva) and Shahr-i-nau, the Turkish governors of Basra, Had- 
ramaut, Yaman and Mocha, the ruler of Barbarv, and the King 
of Abyssinia. From Constantinople only one enibas.sy came during 
his reign, in June, lottO. "liis fiolicy at the fiegmning was," 
remarks Sir J. N. Sarkar, "to dazzle the eyes rif foreign jirince.s 
by the lavi.sh gifts of presents to them and their envoys, and 
induce the outer Muslim work! to forget hi.s treatment of his 
father and brothers, or at least to show' courtesy to the successful 
man of action and master of India’s untold wealth, es|)ecially 
when he w’as free with his money.” 


6. Aurangzeb 's Religious Altitude and Policy 

Aurangzeb was above all a zealous Sunni Mu.slun, and his 
religious policy was not influenced by any consideration of worldly 
gain. As one who secured the throne as the champion of Sunni 
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orthodoxy against the liberal Dara, he tried to enforce strictly 
the Quranic law, according to which it behoves every pious Muslim 
to “exert himself in the ])ath of God”, or, in other words, to carry 
on holy wars {jihdd) against non-Muslim lands {ddr-ul-harb) till 
they are converted into realms of Islam {ddr-ul-Isldm). This made 
him extremely puritanic in temperament, so that he took several 
steps to enforce “his own ideas of the morose seriousness of life 
and punctilious orthodoxy”. He simplified the customary celebra- 
tions on his birthday and coronation day. From the eleventh 
year of his reign he discontinued the practice of Jharokd-dar^an, 
a practice by w’hich his jwedecessors appeared every morning on 
the balcony on the wall of the palace to accept the salute of the 
peoj)lc, who then gathered on the ground in front. In the same year 
he forbade music at court and dismissed the old musicians and 
singers, liut music, though banned from the court, could not 
be “banished from the human soul”. It continued to be secretly 
practised by the nobles, and the imperial prohibition had some 
force only in important cities. In the twelfth year the ceremony 
of weighing the Emperor’s body on tw^o birthdays against gold, 
silver and other commodities was given up, and royal astronomers 
and astrologers w'(5re dismissed. But the belief of the Muslims in 
astrology was too deeply rooted in their minds to be removed 
by an imperial ordinance; it remained active till late in the 
eighteenth century. In order to avoid the Kalirm (Muhammadan 
confession of faith) on the coins being defiled by men of other 
faiths, he forbade its use. He also abolished the Nauroz, which 
the Mughul Emj)erors of India had borrowed from Persia. He 
appointed Censors of Public Morals [Muhtasibs) to “regulate the 
lives of the people in strict accordance with the Holy Law”. 

Aurangzeb personally practised what he sought to enforce on 
others. His private life was marked by a high standard of morality, 
and he scrupulously abstained firom the common vices of his time. 
Thus he was regarded by his contemporaries as a “darvish bom in 
the purple” and the Muslims venerated liim as a ''Zindd Plr*' or 
living saint. To “promote general morality”, he issued a number 
of regulations. He passed an ordinance prohibiting the production, 
sale and public use, of wine and bhdng. Manucci tells us that the 
dancing girls and public w^omen were ordered either to get them- 
selves married or to leave the kingdom. The Emperor also passed 
strict orders against singing obscene songs, and stopped the burning 
of faggots and processions during certain religious festivals. It 
is mentioned in the official “guide-books” of Aurangzeb’s reign 
that he forbade Sait (December, 1663), but “the evidence of 
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contemporary European travellers in India s1k)\\s lluit the royal 
prohibition was seldom observed 

The Emperor, however, did not rest satisfied witli these regula- 
tions only. He issued other finnans and ukases, which marked 
the inauguration of a new policy in regard to inijiortant sections 
of the people. The year 1070 saw the reimposition of the jizija 
tax on “unbelievers”. 

The new regulations and ordinances must have produced a 
deep impression on the ])eople atfeeted, and added much to the* 
difficulties with wiiich the imj)erial government had to deal. No 
one can deny the Emperor Aurangzeb the credit of being a sincere 
and conscientious exponent of the faith that was in him. Ihit it is 
also true that his ardour and zeal made him oblivious of the fact 
that the country over which destiny had jiaccal him to rule was 
not inhabited by a homogeneous population but included various 
elements rich in their religious traditions and ideals, which needed 
tactful and sympathetic underst-anding. Aurangzeb certainly 
made a mistake in identifymg the interests of the State with those 
of his faith and m offending those who differed from it.. This 
policy generated feelings of discontent among (certain sections of 
the })eople, which by distracting his energies during the remainder 
of his reign proved to be one of the most potent oau.sc's of the 
decline and fall of the Mughul Empire. 

7 . Reaction against the New Policy 
A. The Jdts, the Bundelds and the Saindrnl.s 

The first serious outbreak of anti-imperial reaction took ])lace 
among the Jats of the Muttra (Mathura) district, where the imjierial 
faujddr, ‘Abdun-Nabi, had oppressed them greatly. In 1009 the 
sturdy Jat peasantry rose under a leader, Gokla, zamindar of Tilj)at, 
killed the faujddr, and kept the whole district in disorder for a 
year, till they were suppressed by a strong imj)erial force under 
Hasan ‘Ali Khan, the new faujddr of Muttra. Gokla was put 
to death and the members of his family converted to Islam. But 
this did not crush the Jats permanently. They rose once again 
in 1085 under the leadership of Raja Ram and plundered Akbar’s 
tomb at Sikandra in 1688. Raja Ram was defeated and slain and 
the principal stronghold of the Jats was reduced in 1091. But they 
soon found a more formidable leader in Churaman, who welded 
the disorganised Jats into a strong military power and organised 
an armed resistance against the Mughuls after Aurangzeb’s death. 
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The second armed protest against Aurangzeb’s policy was led 
by the Bundela ])rincc, Chhatrasal. We have already traced the 
early relations of the Miighuls with the Biindelas. Chhatrasal’s 
father, ('hampat Ibii, had risen against Aiirangzeb during the 
early part of his r(‘ign, but hard jjressed by the Emperor, he com- 
mitted suicide to es(‘aj)e imprisonment. Chhatrasal had served 
the Ernp(Tor in the J>eccan, where, inspired by the example of 
Shivfiji, he “dreamt of taking to a life of adventure and independ- 
ence”. The discontent of the Hindu population of Bundelkhand 
and Malwa gave him the opportunity to stand forth “as the 
champion” of his faith and Ihindela liberty by 1()7J. He gained 
s('veral victories over the Mughuls, and succeeded in carving out 
an ind(‘f)('ndent princijiality for himself in Eastern Malwa with 
its capital at I’anna, before his death in 1731. 

.•Vnother revolt occurred in March, 1()72, among the Satnainis, 
who were originally an inoffensive sect of Hindu devotees with 
their centres at Narnol (in the Patml.i State) and Mew at (Alwar 
region). Khafi Khan writes of them: “These men dress like 
devotees, but they nevertheless carry on trade and agriculture, 
though their trade is on a small scale. In the way of their religion, 
tliey have dignitied themselves with the title of ‘ Good name’, 
this being the meaning of ISatnam. They are not allowed to acquire 
w(?alth in any but a lawful calling. If any one attempts to wrong 
or oppress them by force, or by exercise of authority, they will not 
endure it. Many of them have weapons or arms.” The immediate 
cause of the rising of the Satnamis was the murder of one of them 
by a Mughul foot -soldier. They occupied Narnol, and when the 
situation jirovod to be serious the Mughul Emperor “ordered his 
tents to be brought out-”. The untrained Satnami peasants were 
soon overpowered by a large imperial force. “Very few of them 
escaped, and that tract of country w'as cleared” of them. 

B, The Sikhs 

The new' imperial policy caused discontent among the Sikhs 
also. We may conveniently give here a short history of the Sikhs 
during the reigns of the predecessors of Aurangzeb before we deal 
with his relations with them. The Sikh community, destined to 
play an important part in the history of Modem India, came into 
being during the period of religious revival which marked 
the history of India in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
It was originally founded as a religious sect by Guru Nanak, a 
religious preacher of saintly disposition, who emphasised the 
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fundamental truth underlying all relimons, and the chief features 
of whose system were its “non-sectarian character” and its harmony 
with secular life. He died in lAdS after nominating on(‘ of his 
disciples, Angad (ir)38-loo2), as his successor, excluding his Uo 
sons. Angad and the next Guru. Amardas (1 002 -1574), Mere men of 
high character. Amanlas was succeeded m the Guru's otliee by his 
son-in-law, Ramdas (1574— 1581). Akbar, u ho had a creat veneration 
for this Guru, granted liim a ])lot ol land at Amritsar containing a 
pool, which was enlarged and improved and on the side of which 
was constructed a famous Sikh temple. It was during Riiindas’ 
pontificate that the sii(*cession to the spiritual headship of the 
Sikhs became hereditary. The fifth (diru, .\rjan Ma! f 158I-1G()()), 
was a man of great organising capacity. UndiT him the Sikh 
community grew in numbers and s|)read tar and wide over 
the Punjab. He compiled the Adi (Iranlh, or “tla' l-'irst Sacred 
Rook”, as the original Sikh scripture is (‘ailed, by collecting 
select verses from the works of his four predect'ssors ns well 
as from those of the Hindu and .Muhammadan saints who had 
appeared since the days of Jaidev. He did his b(‘st to consolidate 
the Ghurch, and the pre.stige and wealth of the (inru incTcased 
considerably. As a (ontemjiorary remarki'd • “The blmperor 
(Akbar) and Kings bow before him. Wealth (‘V(‘r eometh to 
him,” His predecessors had been content with the ‘‘fluctuating 
voluntary offerings” of their diseijiles, but (Juru Arjan tried to 
organise the finances of his Church by introducing the syst-em of a 
more or less compulsory “spiritual tribute” to be collected by a 
band of his agents called mnsands. The early (luriis were religious 
preachers and did not interfere in politi(;s, but Guru Arjan gave 
his blessings to the rebel prince Khiisrav. Jahangir, who had 
probably grown suspicious of the Guru for his greiit wcialth and 
influence, put him to death in IGOO on a, charge of treason. 
This must have offended the Sikhs, whose hostility to the Mughiil 
Empire w^as not, however, opcaily manifested at this time. The 
next Guru, Har Govind (1G0G-1G45), son of Arjan, was a man 
of w^arlike and adventurous spirit, and gathered a small army 
round him. Though emjdoyed under Jahangir, he had to undergo 
twelve years’ impri.sonment in Gwalior for his refusal to ])ay the 
arrears of the fine that had been imposed on his father. He rose 
against Shah Jahan and defeated an imperial array at Sangrama 
near Amritsar in 1628. But he was ultimately overpowered and 
forced to take refuge at Kiratpur in the Kashmir Hills, where he 
died in 1645 after nominating his younger grandson, Har Rai 
(1645-1661), as his successor. Har Rai was followed in the Guruship, 
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after his death in 1061, by his second son, Har Kishan (1661-1664). 
Notliing important happened during the regimes of these two 
Gurus, but “the fiscal policy of Arjan, and the armed system of 
his son, had already formed the Sikhs into a kind of separate state 
within tlic emj)ire’’. 

Har Kishan died in 1664, and after some quarrels about 
succession to the Guruship, Teg Bahadur, second son of Har 
Govind, the sixth Guru, was recognised as the spiritual head of 
the community by most of the Sikhs. He settled at Anandpur, 
six miles from Kiratpur. He lived for a few months at Patna in 
Ihhar, where his son. Guru Govind, was born (a.d. 1066). He 
joined Raja Riim Singh, son of Mirza Raja Jai Singh, in the 
Assam war (a.d. 1668), but soon rctunuid to his original aborle 
at Anandpur and was drawn into hostilities with tlie im])erial 
government. He f)rotosted against certain measures of the Emperoi’ 
and encouraged the Brahmanas of Kashmir to resist these. This 
was too much for Aurangzeb to tolerate. He caused the Sikh 
divine to bo arrested and brought over to Delhi, where he 
was offered the choice between death and conversion. Teg 
Bahadur preferred his faith to his life and was executed after 
five days (a.d. 1675). Thus he gave his head but not his faith 
{air did sar na did). The martyrdom of the Guru inspired the 
Sikhs with feelings of revenge against the Mughul Empire and 
made an open war inevitable. The son and successor of Teg 
Bahadur, Guru Govind, was one of the most remarkable ])crson- 
alities in Indian hi.storv. He set himself to the task of organising 
his followers with the thoroughness “of a Grecian law-giver’’. He 
instituted the custom of baptism (Pahul) by water stirred with a 
dagger. Those w ho accepted the new form of baptism were know n 
as the Khalsa (pure) and were given the appellation of Singhs (lions). 
They had to w'car the five Ks — kes (long hair), kangha (comb), 
kripdn (sword), kachcha (short drawers), and kara (steel bracelet). 
They w ere not to show their ba('ks to tlie foe in battle. They were 
ever to help the poor and the unfortunate. Guru Govind compiled * 
a supplementary Graiith, known as the Daswen Padshah kd Granth 
(‘the Book of the Tenth Sovereign’). He fought against some 
neighbouring hill-princes and Mughul officers with remarkable 
courage and tenacity. It is said that he assisted Bahadur in his 
contest for the throne, and subsequently proceeded w ith him to the 
Deccan. An Afghan fanatic stabbed him to death, towards the end 
of 1708, at Nandur on the banks of the Godavari. 
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C. The Rajput War 

The comparatively minor anti -imperial risings were suppressed 
by Aurangzeb. But more formidable revolts, also originating as 
a sort of reaction against the Emperor’s |)olicv, produced disastrous 
consequences for his Empire. Failing to realise the value of the 
alliance of the Rajputs, who had previously contributed so much 
to the growth of the Empire, he introduced a change in the 
policy of the State towards them. Raja Jay Singh of Amber, 
whom he considered to be a powerful leader of Rajput o])position 
against his own policy, lost his lift‘ in the Deccan in 1(H)7. 

The conquest of Marwar next engaged his attention from more 
than one consideration. It occupied a position of strategic import- 
ance as controlling certain military and commercial routes from 
the Mughul ca[)ital to the rich cities and jiorts in Western India. 
Further, its position as a powiTful military State in Northern 
India at that time was a standing annoyance to Aurangzeb. lie 
suspected that its chief, Jaswant Singh, formerly a partisan of 
Dara Shukoh, might stand forth as the leader of opposition to 
his policy. 

The Emperor soon had a favourable opportunity to give effect 
to his designs against Marwar. While commanding the Mughul 
frontier posts in the Khyber Pass and the Peshawar district, I^olja 
Jaswant Singh died at Jamrud on the 10th D(‘cember, 1()78. On 
hearing this news Aurangzeb forthwith took steps to annex 
Marwar. He appointed there his owm officers as faitjdar, qildddr, kotwdl 
and amin, and brought it under direct Mughul rule. The Rathors, 
thrown into confusion and dismay by the death of their chief, 
failed to ])resent any united national resistance. In the month 
of May, Indra Singh Rathor, the chieftain of Nagor and grand- 
nephew of Jaswant, was recognised as the Rana of Jodhpur on 
payment of a “succession fee” of thirty-six lacs of rupees. But 
he was nothing more than a nominal ruler, surrounded by Mughul 
officers. 

Thus the Emperor’s policy seemed to have been crowned with 
success. But Marwar was not really subdued, flvery Rajput 
house in that kingdom became detennined to undo the imperial 
coup de main, and “a new factor now entered the scene to disturb 
and eventually to defeat the imperial policy Already in the month 
of February, 1679, two posthumous sons of Jasw’ant were born 
at Lahore. One of them died soon after birth, but the other, Ajit 
Singh, survived and was taken to Delhi by the principal followers 
of his father, w'ho requested the Emperor to recognise him as 
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heir to the dofmeed Raja. But the Emperor offered to bring him 
up in his harem, or, according to .another contemporary account, 
“the throne of JcKllipur was offered to Ajit on condition of his 
turning a Mu.slim”. This extraordinary proposal of the Emperor 
severely uouudcd the feedings of the Rathors, who vowed to 
sacrifice Ihcir lives rather than accept these terms. But devotion 
and re(kl(‘ss courage only could be of no avaail against the 
organised strength of the imperialists. Luckily for the Rathors, 
they had, at this critical moment, a worthy leader in Durgadas 
(a son of .lasvvant’s minister A.skaran), “the flower of Rathor 
chivalry 

In the history of Riij put Tina, Durgadas is justly regarded as 
one of th(5 immortals for his .selfless devotion to the cause of his 
country in the face of terrible odds. “Mughul gold could not 
seduce, Mughul arms could not daunt, that constant heart. Almost 
alone among the Rathors he displayed the rare combination of 
the dash and re(*kless valour of a Rajput soldier with the tact, 
diplomacy and organising power of a Mughul minister of state.” 
A b.and of “death-loving” Rajputs rushed U])on the imperial 
force that had been sent to .seize the Ranis and Ajit Singh, and, 
taking advantage of the prevailing confusion, Durgadas rode 
away with th(‘ intendc<l victims, clad in male attire. He cov^ered 
nine miles before the imperi.alists could overtake him, but here 
a small band of Rajj)uts under Ranchordas Jodha tried to hold 
back the j)ursucrs as long as they could, and Durgadas w'as able 
to reach Jodhpur on the 23rd July, 1079, with the Ranis and 
Ajit. Aurangzeb now called up heavy reinforcements from different 
provinces, and the three princes, Mu‘azzam, ‘A‘zam and Akbar, 
were placed in command of separate divisions of the army. He 
himself marched to Ajmer in August, 1G79, to direct the military 
operations. Jodhpur was captured and pillaged. 

But this aggressive policy of the Mughul Emperor led the brave 
Sisodias of Mewar to join the desperate Rathors of Marwar. Rana 
Raj Singh of Mewar w'as a relative of Ajit Singh, whose mother w^as 
a Sisodia princess. He also considered that the annexation of 
Miirwar exposed Mewar to the danger of Mughul conquest. 
Further, the revival of the jizya, after many years, incensed him 
highly. Through the Rathor-Sisodia alliance, the Rajput w'ar 
assumed the asjiect of a national rising in defence of hberty. 

Aurangzeb at once invaded Mewar, but the Rana, considering 
it unw'i.se to meet face to face the superior strength of the 
Mughuls, deserted the towns and hamlets of Mewar and retired 
with all his subjects to mountain fastnesses after laying waste 
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tlie plains below. The Mughnls easily occupied Chitor. Sure of 
success, the Em])eror started for Ajmer, leaving a stronc force in 
Ghitor under Prince Akbar. Rut he was soon disillusit)ncd. The 
Rajputs carried on a guerilla warfare and fell on the Miiirhul out- 
posts with so much coura<ie that “the command of Mu^hul out- 
posts \\ent a-begging, ea[)tain after captain declining the dangerous 
honour and offering excuses”. Emboldened by their successes, 
the Rajputs surprised the Mughul army under Prince Akbar in 
May, IbSO, and carried off its })rovisions. Reduced to starvation, 
the imperial army sUkkI “motionless through fear”, as Prince 
Akbar complained. Holding Prince Akbar responsible for Ibis 
discomfiture, the Emperor j)laced the command of the army at 
Chitor in the hands of Prince ‘A'zarn and sent Akbar to Marwar. 

Smarting under the disgra(‘e of his removal, Prince .Akbar 
dreamt of wresting the crown of Delhi froTU his father in alham'e 
with the Rajputs, vhose worth he must, have siiniciently under- 
stood during his war with them. The Rajput chads pointed out 
to him how his father’s policy was destroying the stability of 
the Mughul Empire, and hoping thus to “phu'e a truly national 
king on the throne of Delhi they promised to back him with the 
armed strength of the tw^o greate.^t Rajput clans, the Sisodias 
and the Rathors”. With his army of about 70 OtK) men, “including 
the best blood of Rajputana”, Prince Akbar arrived near Ajmer 
on the ir)th January, l()8l. Auranzgeb’s situation was then 
critical, as the two main divisions of his army were quartered 
near Chitor and the Rajsamudra lake. Had the Prince promptly 
utilised this “fine opportunity”, the Emperor might have been 
caught at a disadvantage. But he whiled away his time in 
indolence and pleasure and thus allowed his shrewd father to 
make preparations to defend himself. By writing a letter to 
his rebellious son, which the Emperor contrived should reach 
the Pvajputs, he led Akbar’s allies to believe that the Mughul 
Prince was placing false with them. The stratagem of the 
Emperor proved successful, as the Rajput allies of Prince Akbar, 
suspecting treachery, deserted him and he hurriedly “rode away 
for dear life in the track of the Rajputs”. The jiajputs, however, 
soon discovered the fraud played on them, and the chivalrous 
Rathor chief, Durgada^s, convinced of the Prince’s innocence, 
gallantly saved him from his father’s vengeance and escoil/cd 
him, through Khandesh and Baglana, to the court of the Maratha 
king, Shambhuji. But the self-indulgent successor of Shivaji 
could afford no effective aid to the fugitive Mughul prince, whose 
dream of an Indian Empire, “based on Hindu-Muslim reconciliation 
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and amity, remained an idle one”. About six years later the 
disappointed Mughul prince set out for Persia, where he died 
in A.D. 1704. 

Though Prince Ak bar’s rebellion could not change the ruler of 
Delhi, it gave great relief to the Rana of Me war, but his temporary 
success against the Mughuls caused great misery to his subjects. 
The sufferings of the Mughuls had also been considerable, and 
they could not gain any definite success against the Rajputs. 
These considerations led the Emperor and the Rana, Jay Singh, 
son and successor of Raj Singh, to conclude a treaty in June, 1681. 
The Rana ceded a few districts in lieu of jizya and the Mughuls 
withdrew from Mewar. Marwar, however, had to continue a “thirty 
years’ war” before a peace was concluded on honourable terms. 
Under the able leadership of Durgadas, the Rathors ceaselessly 
carried on a guerilla warfare and harassed the Mughul outposts 
so that the Mughul officers w^ere compelled to pay chavih to 
their unrelenting foe fo save themselves from his aggression. 
The war dragged on till, after Aurangzeb’s death, his son and 
successor, Bahadur Shah I, recognised A jit Singh as the Rana of 
Marwar in a.d. 1709. 

The Rajput w'ars of Aurangzeb produced disastrous consequences 
for his Empire. Thousands of lives were sacrificed and enormous 
sums were wasted on the desert land without any lasting success 
to the Emperor. “Damaging as this result was to imperial prestige, 
its material consequences were worse still.” It was an act of 
political unwisdom on the part of Aurangzeb to provoke Rajput 
hostility and thus forfeit the devoted service of gallant chiefs 
and soldiers, so long friends of the Empire, in his wasting wars 
in the Deccan, or in the important work of holding under control 
the north-western frontier, where the restless Afghan tribes were 
still far from being pacified. 


8. Aurangzeb and the Deccan 

During the first half of Aurangzeb’s reign his attention was 
engrossed with affairs in the north, and the Deccan was left to 
the viceroys. The decadent southern Sultanates had not been 
able to recover fully from the blows that had been inflicted on 
them, and the Marathas rose at their expense. The rise of the 
Marathas, as a sort of challenge to the Mughul Empire, compli- 
cated the political situation in the Deccan, the full significance 
of which the Emperor could not realise at first. During the first 
twenty-four years of his reign his viceroys in the Deccan could 
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achieve no definite success either against the Sultanates or against 
the Marathas. 

The death of Shivaji in 1680 in no way improved the 
imperial position in the Deccan, notwithstanding Aurangzeb’s 
determination to consolidate his supremacy. The flight of the 
rebellious Prince Akbar te the Maratha king, Shambhuji, and 
the alliance between the “disturber of India” and the “infernal 
son of the infernal father”, as Aurangzeb called these two, brought 
a complete change in his policy towards the Deccan, Having now 
realised the necessity of marching there in ])crFon to check this 
menace to imperial interests, he patched up a ya’aco with Mcwar 
in June, 1681. Leaving Ajmer for the Deccan on the 8th September, 
1681, he arrived at Burhanpur on 23rd November, 1081, and at 
Ahmadnagar on the 1st April, 1682. His mind must have been 
full of high hopes, and he could not foresee that destiny was 
dragging him to the south to dig the graves of himself and liis 
Empire. The first four years were spent in unsuccessful attempts to 
seize Prince Akbar and in rather disastrous campaigns against 
the Marathas. Some of the forts of the latter were conquered by 
the imperialists, but the sturdy folk whom Shivilji had inspired 
with new aspirations could not be thoroughly suppressed. 

The conquest of the decayed Sultanates next engaged the 
Emperor’s attention. As in the case of Shrdi Jahan, Aurangzeb’s 
attitude towards the Shiah Sultanates of the Deccan was influenctxl 
partly by imperial interests and partly by religious considerations. 
Bijapur, weakened by party factions and the rise of the Marathas, 
submitted to the invaders. The last Mughul siege of the city 
began on the 11th April, 1685, and the Emperor himself went 
there in July, 1686. The besieged garrison held out gallantly, 
but, exhausted by lack of provisions and the death of countless 
men and horses, caused by the outbreak of a famine, they 
capitulated in September, 1686. Sikandar, the last of the ‘Adil 
Shahis, surrendered to the Emperor and the dynasty founded 
by Yusuf ‘Adil Shah ceased to exist. On entering Bijapur the 
Emperor destroyed all the fine paintings and frescoes in Sikandar’s 
palace. Bijapur not only lost its independence, but was turned 
into a desolate city. “A few years later,” writes Sir J. N. Sarkar, 
“Bhimsen noticed how the city and its equally large suburb 
Nauraspur looked deserted and ruined ; the population was 
scatter^, and even the abundant water-supply in the city wells 
had suddenly grown scanty.” 

Next came the turn of the Qutb Shahi kingdom of Golkunda. 
Early in February, 1687, Aurangzeb himself appeared before 
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Golkunda and the Mugbul troops besieged the local fortress within 
a few days. But the citadel was well stocked with food and 
ammunition, which enabled the besieged to hold out bravely for 
about eight months. In spite of using every possible means — 
mines, bombardments and escalades — the besiegers could achieve 
no definite success but were harassed by famine and pestilence 
and incurred heavy losses from the reprisals of their enemies. 
Aurangzeb, however, held on with grim tenacity and gathered 
fresh reinforcements. On the failure of valour and arms, Aurangzeb, 
following the example of Akbar before Asirgarh, made use of “the 
golden key” to capture Golkunda. An Afghan soldier of fortune 
named ‘Abdullah Pani, then employed in the service of Abul 
Hasan, the Sultan of Golkunda, was suborned by the Emperor 
and allowed the Mughuls to pour into the fort by opening its main 
gate. But one faithful Golkunda noble, ‘Abdur Razzaq Lari, 
spumed the Emperor’s tempting offers of money and fought 
single-handed till he fell covered with seventy wounds. He 
was nursed back to recovery by the Mughuls and at last accepted 
a high rank under the Emperor. ‘Abul Hasan was sent off to the 
fortress of Daulatabad to spend his last days on a pension of 
Rs. 50,000 a year, and Golkunda was annexed (September, 1687) 
to the Mughul Empire. 

According to writers like Elphinstone and Smith, the annihilation 
of the Southern Sultanates was an impolitic step on the part of 
Aurangzeb. They hold that it “freed the Maratha chiefs from 
any fear of local rivalry”, which the Mughul Emperor might 
have utilised to his advantage against the Marathas. But it is 
doubtful if any sincere alliance between the Sultanates and their 
aggressor, the Mughul Emperor, was possible and also if they 
could check the rise of the Marathas. As Sir J. N. Sarkar observes, 
“since Akbar had crossed the Vindhyas, the Deccan Sultanates 
could never forget that the sleepless aim of the Mughul Emperors 
was the final extinction and annexation of all their territories”. 
He also points out that it would have been impossible for the 
decadent Sultanates to check the Marathas effectively as they had 
already organised themselves into a progressive national State. 

Having achieved one of the two objects of his Deccan policy, 
that is, the annexation of the decadent Sultanates of the Deccan, 
Aurangzeb turned towards the other, that is, the suppression of 
the renascent Mar&tha power. His attempts were at first crowned 
with success. Shambhuji was executed on the 11th March, 1689, 
his capital R&igarh was captured, and though his brother, Raja- 
r§m, escaped, the rest of his family, including his young son. 
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ShS.hu, were made prisoners. In the course of the next few years 
the Emperor extended his conquest further south and levied tribute 
on the Hindu States of Tanjore and Trichinopoly. 

But in fact by the year 1690 Aurangzeb had already reached the 
zenith of his power and was the lord paramount of almost the wdiole of 
India — from Kabul to Chittagong and from Kashmir to the Kaveri. 
“All seemed to have been gained by Aurangzeb now ; but in reality 
all was lost. It was the beginning of his end. The saddest and most 
hopeless chapter of his life was now opened. The Mughul Empire had 
become too large to be governed by one man or from one centre. 
. . . His enemies rose on all sides ; he could defeat but not crush 
them for ever. . . . Lawlessness reigned in many places of Northern 
and Central India. The old Emperor in the far-off Deccan lost 
all control over his officers in Hindustan, and the administration 
grew slack and corrupt; chiefs and zamindars defied the local 
authorities and asserted themselves, filling the country with tumult. 
In the province of Agra in particular, there was chronic disorder. 
Art and learning decayed at the withdraw al of Imperial patronage ; 
not a single edifice, finely written manuscript, or exquisite picture, 
commemorates Aurangzeb’s reign. The endless war in the Deccan 
exhausted his treasury; the government turned bankrupt. th(^ 
soldiers, starving from arrears of pay, mutinied ; and during the 
closing years of his reign the revenue of Bengal, regularly sent 
by the able diwdn Murshid Quli Khan, was the sole support of 
the Emperor’s household or his army, and its arrival was eagerly 
looked forward to. Napoleon I used to say, ‘It was the Spanish 
ulcer which ruined me’. The Deccan ulcer ruined Aurangzeb.” 
The Emperor failed to subjugate the Marathas or conquer their 
land. They recovered by 1691 and carried on a war of national 
resistance against the Mughuls, first under Rajaram and some other 
able Maratha chiefs, and then, after Rajaram’s death in 1700, 
under Ms brave widow Tara Bai. 


9 . Last Days of Aurangzeb 

Thus, as years rolled on, Aurangzeb saw before his eyes failure 
piled upon failure and his Empire exhausted. Fear for the future 
of the Empire filled his mind with anguish, and made him extremely 
unhappy. His advice to his rebellious sons to save the Empire 
by partition went unheeded. Conscious of his failure and seriously 
apprehensive of the imminent disaster, he wrote to his son ‘A‘zam : 
“I came alone and am going alone. I have not done well to the 
country and the people, and of the future there is no hope.” To 
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Kam Bakhsh he wrote: “I carry away the burden of my short- 
comings. . . . Come what may, I am launching my boat.” The 
deep pathos of these letters is bound to move every human heart 
and to rouse in it sympathy for the old monarch on his “lonely 
death-bed”. Worn out in mind and body by heavy cares and 
hard toil, the Emperor died at Ahmadnagar in the morning of 
the 3rd March, 1707, “with the Muslim confession of faith on 
his lips”. His body was carried to Daulatabad and was interred 
in the comi)ound of the tomb of the famous Muslim saint Burhan- 
ud-din. 


10 . Aurangzeb as a Man and a Ruler 

To judge the character and policy of a personality like Aurangzeb 
is indeed a perplexing task. Some have taken into consideration 
mainly his faults, and not his good qualities, which they have 
mostly ignored. There is no reason why he should be singled out 
for severe strictures for the manner in which he secured the 
throne. In this, he was simply following the example that had 
become almost traditional in the llmurid family in India. It 
would bo unjust to throw on him the entire responsibility for the 
war of succession ; it would have come at any rate, as none of 
the brothers w'as willing to make any compromise. It should not 
bo forgotten that while 8hah Jahan removed all his possible rivals 
Aurangzeb did not put to death all his nephews. It is indeed 
hard to defend Aurangzeb’s harsh treatment of his old father, but 
in justice to him it should be noted that at least he was not a 
parricide, of which we find numerous instances in the history of 
India and of other countries. 

Aurangzeb’s jirivate life was simple, jiious and austere. He 
was not a slave to his passions and scrupulously abstained from 
indulging in prohibited food, drink or dress. The number of his 
wives “fell short even of the Quranic allowance of four”, which 
W'as a praiseworthy restraint for an Emperor in those days, though 
it W'as below the standard of Dara Shukoh and Khusrav. He 
W'as an ardent student of Muslim theology, and an expert calli- 
graphist, and tried to “educate his children in sacred lore”. But 
it is a pity that he seldom encouraged art and letters. The only 
literary production which received his patronage was the Fatdwa- 
i-*Alamglrt, which has been regarded as “the greatest digest of 
Muslim law made in India”. Aurangzeb w'as a pious Muslim, 
and with the zeal of a Puritan he scrupulously observed the injunc- 
tions of the Holy Quran. Once during the Balkh campaign he knelt 
down to finish his prayers at the proper time, though the fighting 
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was going on all around him. No one can deny him the credit 
of being sincere in his religious convictions. But this extreme puri- 
tanism made him stern and austere and dried up the springs of 
the tender qualities of heart. He thus “lacked sympatliy, imag- 
ination, breadth of vision, elasticity in the choice of means, vyhich 
atone for a hundred faults of the head”. 

Undaunted bravery, grim tenacity of })ur}W8e, and ceaseless 
activity, were some of his prominent qualities. His military cam- 
paigns give sufficient proof of his unusual courage, and the manner 
in which he baffled the intrigues of his enemies sliows him to 
have been a past-master of diplomacy and state-craft. His memorv 
was wonderful, and his industry indefatigable. He personally read 
all petitions and j)assed orders on them witli his own hand. The 
Italian physician Gemelli-Careri, who visited India during the 
reign of Aurangzeb and saw him in KiOf) when he was seventy- 
seven years old, “admired to see him endorse the petitions with 
his own hand, without spectacles, and by his cheerful, smiling 
countenance seemed to be extremely plea.sed vith the employment”. 

In spite of his vitality and strength of character, Aurangzeb, 
as a ruler of India, proved to be a failure*. He hardly realised 
that the greatness of an Emjure depends on the progress of its 
people as a whole. In the intensity of his religious zeal he ignored 
the feelings of important sections of the })eoj)le and thus roused 
forces hostile to his Empire. Indeed, the history of India since 
the days of the Mauryas clearly shows that political progress in 
this land is dependent on the policy of religious toleration which 
would seek to create harmony in the midst of various discordant 
elements. To build up a united India, while accentuating 
religious differences, is bound to remain an idle dream. Further, 
Aurangzeb ’s plodding industry and capacity for work in one sense 
went against him by implanting in his mind a sense of over-confid- 
ence, and excessive distrust of his officers. This led him to inter- 
fere constantly in the minutest affairs of the State. It resulted 
in keeping the local officers in a state of perpetual tutelage, and 
crushing their initiative, sense of responsibility, and efficiency, 
which could not but produce “administrative degeneration in an 
extensive and diversified empire like India”. Khafi Khan gives 
the following estimate of the Emperor from the point of view of 
an orthodox Sunni: “Of all the sovereigns of the House of Timur 
— ^nay of all the sovereigns of Delhi — no one, since Sikandar Lodi, 
has ever been apparently so distinguished for devotion, austerity 
and justice. In courage, long-suffering and sound judgment, he 
was unrivalled. But from reverence of the injunction of the Law 
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he did not make use of punishment, and without punishment the 
administration of a country cannot be maintained. Dissensions 
had arisen among his nobles through rivalry. So every plan and 
project that he formed came to little good and every entferprise 
which he undertook was long in execution and failed of its object.” 
Aurangzeb had many sterling qualities ; but he was not a success- 
ful niler; he was a great soldier but not a farseeing leader of men, 
a shrewd diplomat but not a sound statesman. In short, he was 
not a political genius, such as Akbar alone among the Mughuls 
had been, who eouki initiate a policy and enact laws to mould 
the life and thought of his contemporaries or of future generations. 
Largely owing to the Emperor's ]ac*k of political foresight, the 
symptoms of the disintc^gration of the Mughul Empire appeared 
before he left this world. His weak successors only hastened the 
process of decay. The reign of the puritan Emperor was a great 
tragedy. 


II. The Marathas and the Mughuls in the Seventeenth Century 
A. liisc of the Marathas 

The rise of the Maratlia power introduced an important factor 
in Indian politics during the second half of the seventeenth century, 
as that of Vijayanagar had done in a previous age. The Marathas 
had brilliant traditions of political and cultural activities in the 
early Middle Ages of Indian history, when they upheld the 
national cause under the Yadavas of Devagiri. They lost their 
independence with the fall of the Yadava Ramchandradeva in the 
time of ‘Ala-ud-din, but in forty years they began again to play an 
important part in the Bahraani kingdom and subsequently in the 
succeeding Sultanates. The seventeenth century saw them organised 
into a national State. There is no doubt that Shivaji was the hero 
of this Maratha national unity, but it has to be noted that the 
ground was prepared for his glorious achievements by several 
other factors. 

Firstly, the geography of Maharashtra exercised a profound 
influence in moulding the character and history of its people. 
Enclosed on two sides by mountain ranges like the Sahyadri 
running from north to south, and the Satpura and the Vindhya 
running from east to west, protected by the Narmada and 
the Tapti rivers and provided with numerous easily defensible 
hill-forts, the Maratha country “could not be annexed or conquered 
by one cavalry dash or even one year’s campaigning”. The 
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rugged and unproductive soil of the land, its precarious and 
scanty rainfall, and its meagre agricultural resources, kept the 
Marathas immune from the vices of luxury and idleness and helped 
them to develop the vii-tues of “ self-relianee, courage, perseverance, 
a stern simplicity, a rough straight- forwardness, a sense of social 
equality, and consequently pride in the dignity of man as man’'. 
Secondly, the Marathi religious reformers, Ekanath, Tukaram, 
RTamdas and Vaman Pandit, preaching, through succe.ssive cen- 
turies, the doctrines of devotion to God and of equality of all 
men before Him, without any distinction of caste or position, and 
the dignity of action, had sown in their land the seeds of a renais- 
sance or self-awakening which is generally the presage of a political 
revolution in a country. Ramdas Samarth, Guru of Shivaji, exerted 
a profound influence on the minds of his countrymen and inspired 
them wdth ideals of social reform and national regeneration through 
his disciples in rruiihs (monasteries) and his famous work known 
as Dasabodha. Thirdly, literature and language 8U])plied another 
bond of union among the sons of Maharashtra. The devotional 
songs of religious reformers were composed in the Marathi language, 
and consequently a forceful Marathi literature grew up during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries to inspire the people of the land 
with noble aspirations. “Thus,” observes Sir J. N. Sarkar, “a 
remarkable community of language, creed and life was attained 
in Maharashtra in the seventeenth century even before political 
unity was conferred by Shivaji, What little was wanting to the 
solidarity of the people w'as supplied by his creation of a national 
State, the long struggle with the invader from Dellii under his 
sons, and the imperial expansion of the race under the Peshwas.” 

The Marathas had also acquired some previous experience of 
political and military administration through their employment 
in the Sultanates of the Deccan. Shahji, father of the famous 
Shivaji, began his career as a trooper in the army of the Sultan 
of Ahmadnagar. He gradually rose to distinction, acquired vast 
t-erritorial possessions in that State, and played the kingmaker 
during the last years of the Nizam Shahi rule. But his success excited 
the jealousy of others, and after the aimexation of Ahmadnagar 
by Shah Jahan, he entered the service of the Bijapur vState in 
1636. Here also he earned considerable fame and received an 
extensive fief in the Kamatak, besides his old jdglr of Poona, 
which he had held as a servant of the Ahmadnagar State. 
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B. ShivdjVs Career 

Shivaji was born in the hill-fort of Shivner near Junnar in 1630, 
as the writers of one school hold, or in 1627, as some modern 
historians say.^ Shahji removed to his new jdglr with his second 
wife, leaving Shivaji and his mother Jija Bai under the guardian- 
ship of an able Brahmana, Dadaji Khonddev. Neglected by her 
husband, Jija Bai, a lady of virtuous temperament and extra- 
ordinary intellect, infused into her child’s mind high and inspiring 
ideas by reciting stories of heroism, spirituality and chivalry in 
past ages, and stimulated his zeal in defence of religion. “If 
ever great men owed their greatness to the inspiration of mothers”, 
wrote Ranade, “the influence of Jija Bai was a factor of prime 
importance in the making of* Shivaji’s career.” The influence of 
Dadaji Khonddev also combined to make him bold and enterprising. 
We do not know if Shivaji received any formal literary education, 
but he grew up as a brave and adventurous soldier, “inspired 
by a real desire to free his country from what he considered 
to be a foreign tjTanny, and not by a mere love of plunder”. His 
early intimacy with the hillmen of the Maval country, ninety miles 
in length and about twelve to fourteen miles in breadth along the 
Western Ghats, was of immense value to him in his subsequent 
years, as the Ma vails turned out to be “his best soldiers, his 
earliest comrades, and his most devoted commanders”. Through 
his mother, he was descended from the Yadava rulers of Devagiri, 
and on his father’s side ho claimed descent from the brave Sisodias 
of Mewar. Thus the sentiment of glorious heredity, and the 
influence of early training and environment, combined to rouse in 
the yoimg Maratha soldier aspirations for founding an independent 
kingdom. Ho chose for himself a “career of independence”, 
which, though full of risk, “had undreamt-of advantages to 
compensate for the risk, if only he could succeed”. 

The growing weakness of the Deccan Sultanates, and the prolonged 
campaigns of the imperialists in the north, greatly favoured the 
rise of the Maratha power. In 1646 Shivaji captured the fortress 
of Toma, five miles east of which he soon built the fort of Rajgarh . 
After the death of Dadaji Khonddev (1647), who probably did not 
approve of these risky enterprises, Shivaji acquired many forts 
from their hereditary owners, or the local officers of Bijapur, by 

* Sarkar's Shivaji, p. 26; JJ.H., 1927, pp. 177-97. Mr. Dasaratha Sharzna 
has brought to light {J.B.O.E.S., June, 1934) a contemporary record of 
Shiv&jPs birth (that is, a horoscope of Shiv&jl preserved in the Bik&nar Fort 
Library), according to which Shiv&jl was bom in SamveU 1686. 
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force, briber}' or trickery, and also built new ones, lie thus came 
to possess a considerable estate, protected by a lonii; cliain of lull- 
forts. He had to susj^end offensive operations against Kijajiiir for 
a few years (1649-1655) as his father was put under arrest hy the 
Bijapur Government and was released on eomlition of his son’s good 
behaviour. But he utilised this time in consolidating his compiests, 
and in January, 1656, annexed the small Marat ha ])rinc ipalit y of 
Javli, by having its semi-independent Maratha prince, (’handra Kao 
More^done to death by one of his agents.^ 'I’lie (‘\tent and revenue 
of Shivaji’s heritage were by this time more than doubled.' He 
came into conflict with the Mughuls for the first time in 1657, 
when, taking advantage of Aurangzeb and his troofis la'ing engaged 
in the invasion of Bijapur, he raided the ]\lughul distruits 
of Ahmadnagar and Jimnar and even looted tJu^ city of .lunnar., 
Aurangzeb promyitly reinforced his oflicers in that ]»art and IShivaji 
was defeated. When ‘Adil Shah concluded peace vilh ,\urangzeb. 
Shivaji also submitted to him. Aurangzeb n(“Aer trusted Sliivaji, 
but he patched up the peace as his presence in the north 
became necessary owing to his father’s illness^ ShisajI next turned 
his attention to the North Konkan, ca])tnrcd Kal}an, ihiiwandi 
and Mahuli, and proceeded as far soutli as Mfdiad.i 

Temporarily relieved from internal strife aT:<! immediate Mughul 
invasion, the Sultan of Bijiipur decided to d(‘stroy the power of 
Shivaji once for all, and sent a large force against him, early in 
A.D. 1659, under Afzal Khan, one of the foremost nohhrs and 
generals of the kingdom^“to bring back the rebel (Shivaji) 
dead or alive”. Afzal Khan reached Wai, twenty miles north ol 
Satara, within a fortnight. Failing to bring Shivaji out, of Ids strong- 
hold of Pratapgarh, the Bijayiur general opened negotiations with 
him through a Maratha Brahmana, named Krishnaji Bhaskar, and 
invited him to a conference. -4 Shiva ji received the envoy with 
respect, and appealed to him in the name of religion to disclose 
the real intention of Afzal Klian. ^Alovcd by this, Krishnaji Bhaskar 
hinted that the Bijapur general had mischief in his mind, which 
was confirmed by what Shivaji learnt from Gojiinath, his own envoy 
to Afzal. This put Shivaji on the alert, and he proceeded to meet 
his adversary in a conference, apparently unarmed but with con- 
cealed weapons and clad in armour, with a view to meeting craft 
with craft if necessary. It has been unanimously alleged by the 
Marathas that, as the two embraced each other, the strong and stal- 
wart Muslim general held the short and slim Maratha chief’s neck 
in his left arm with “an iron grip” and with his right hand tried to 
thrust a dagger into the body of Shivaji, whose hidden armour, 
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however, saved him from harm, \shivaji immediately killed Afzal by 
rending his body with his bdghnakh or gloves with steel clawiSV With 
the help of his troops, who were lying in ambush, he defeated the 
leaderless Bijapur troops and plundered their camp.’^Khafi Khan 
and Duff charge Shivaji with having treacherously murdered Afzal 
Khan, who, in their opinion, did not first try to strike Shivaji. 
But Maratha writers have justified Shivaji’s treatment of Afzal 
as ah act of self-defence against the attack of the Bijapur general/ 
The contemporary factory records accord with the statement of 
the Maratha chroniclers. 

Shivaji next entered the South Konkan and the Kolhapur district. 
But. in July, 1660, he was invested in the Panliala fort by a Bijapur 
force under Sidi Sauhar and was forced to evacuate it. He was 
soon confronted with a new dangepi" Shaista Khan, the new Mughul 
governor of the Deccan, commissioned by Aurangzeb to suppress 
the Maraiha chief’s activities, occupied Poona, captured the fort of 
Chakan and drove away the Marathas from the Kalyan district .j 
But Shivaji soon patched up a truce with the Bijapur Statii, 
through the intervention of his father, who still held a position 
of importance tiiere. ‘Thus he became free to turn his whole 
attention to the Mughuls.VVfter about two years’ desultory fighting, 
ho secretly entered into Shaista Khan’s aj)artment8 in Poona with 
some attendants on the 15tli April, 1663, “surprised and w'ounded 
the Mughul viceroy of the Deccan in the heart of his camp, in 
his very bed-chamber, within the inner ring of his body-guards 
and female slaves”, slew’ his son, Abul Path, one captain, forty 
attendants and six wmmen of his harem, and then w’ent safely 
away to the neighbouring stronghold of Singhagarh. The Mughul 
viceroy lost his thumb and barely escaped with his life.’ This 
daring exploit immensely increased the prestige of Shivaji, who 
soon performed another feat, not less adventurous than the one 
described above, during the period 16th — 20th January, 1664, 
he attacked and sacked Surat, the richest seaport on the west, 
without hindrance, as the governor of the place had taken to his 
heels instead of opposing him. The Maratha chief decamped with 
rich plunder exceeding ten million rupees in value. ^ Only the 
local English and Dutch factories successfully resisted him and 
escaped being plundered. 

Indignant at these repeated reverses, which greatly affected 
Mughul prestige and influence in the Deccan, Aurangzeb sent, 
early in 1665, Jay Singh, Raja of Amber, and Dilir Khan to the 
Deccan with an expeditionary force to punish Shivajiy^ Jay Singh, 
a tactful and brave general, who combined with varied military 
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experience, gained during his campaigns in different parts of tlie 
Empire, > much diplomatic skill and foresight, proceeded cautiously 
against the clever Maratha chief. IRaising a ring of enemies round 
Shivaji, he besieged the fort of Purandhar.* The beleaguered garrison 
in the fort maintained a heroic resisUince for some time, during 
which its “Prabhu” commander, MunarRaji Deshpande of Mfiliad, 
lost his life with 300 Mavlis. The IVIughuls also blockaded Rajgarh,. 
the seat of Shivaji’s government. Considering the cost of further 
resistance, ^hivaji concluded the treaty of Purandhar with Jay 
Singh on the 22nd June, lbG5^^ whereby he ceded to the Mughuls 
tw'enty- three oC his forts, ^retaining' only twelve for himself, 
promised to sup]>ly a contingent of 6,000 cavalry to act with the 
Mughul army-inH/he Deccan, and was permitted to compensate 
himself for his territorial losses by collc‘cting duiulh and sardesh- 
wukhl in some districts of the Bijapur kingdom. He soon joined 
the imperialists in a war against litjujair. ]hit Jay Singh’s Bijapur 
campaign ended in failures He, however, plied Shivaji “with high 
hopes”, and using “a thousand devices” prevailed uj)on him to 
visit the imperial court at Agra. 

Jay Singh’s object in sending Shivaji to the im])erial court 
w^as to remove hin> from the troubled area of the Deccan, but, 
it is very difficult to understand what led Shivaji to agree to his 
proposal. Mr. Sardesai WTites that the consideration wJiich led 
Shivaji to go to the imperial court w'as his desire to sec with his 
own eyes the Emperor, his court, and the sources of his strength, 
with a view to preparing his plans for future operations against him 
properly. Wo know' cm Ihe other hand, that Jay Singh had to 
persuade him'to take such a risky step by holding out promises 
of reward and honour and taking solemn oaths to be responsible 
for his safety at Agraj To secure the consent of the Emperor to 
the occupation of the island of Janjira, then held by the Siddi, 
an imperial servant, might have also been an objective of the 
Maratha chief. With the assurance of the astrologers and con- 
currence of the majority of his officers, he startled for Agra 
with his son, Shambhuji, and reached there on the 9th May, 
1666. 

But Shivaji was coldly received by Aurangzeb and ranked as 
a noble commanding 5,000 men, which wounded his sense of 
honour so much that he created a scene and swooned. On being 
restored to his senses, he accused the Emperor of breach of faith , 
whereupon he was placed unaer guard. ^Thus his “high hopes 
were dashed to pieces and he found himself a prisoner instead” 
An ordinary man would have gii#n way to despair under such 
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trying circumstances, but, being gifted with extraordinary resource- 
fulness, he resorted to a stratagem to effect his escape. Pretending 
to recover from his feigned illness, he began sending out of his 
house every evening baskets of fruits and sweetmeats for Brahmapas, 
mendicants and nobles, as thanksgiving offerings for his fictitious 
recovery. After a few days, when the guards had relaxed their 
vigilance and allowed the baskets to go out unchecked, Shivaji 
and his son concealed themselves in two empty baskets and slipped 
out of Agra, eluding all the spies of the Mughul Emperor. He 



RAlUAKIl i-UKT 


hastened with Shambhuji to Muttra and, leaving his fatigued son 
there in charge of a Maratha Brahmapa, reached home, in the 
guise of a mendicant, on the 30th November, 1660, by following 
ai roundabout way, via Allahabad, Benares, Gaya and Tehngana. 

I For three years after this, Shivaji remained at peace with the 
Mughuls and utilised the period in organising his internal administra- 
tion. Aurangieb granted him the title of Rdjd and &jdgir in Berar, 
and raised his son Shambhuji to the rank of a nob.e of 5,000. But 
war was renewed in 1670.^ The position of the imperialists being 
weaker than before, owing to a bitter quarrel between the viceroy, 
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Shah ‘Alam, and his lieutenant, Dilir Khan, Shivaji recovered almost 
all the forts surrendered by him in 1665.' In the month of October, 
1670, he sacked Surat for the second time and captured immense 
booty in cash and kind. He then carried daring raids into Mughul 


provinces and repeatedly defeated Mughul generals in oj>en fight. 
In 1672 he demanded chanth from Surat. ^ 


The tribal risings in the north-west then engaged Aurangzeb's 
attention morerthan anything else, and a ])art of the Mughul army 


was transferred from the Deccan to that region. The desultory 


fighting of the Mughul captains against Shivaji from 1672 t-o 1678 
led to no success. (jThe Maratha hero was then in the full tide of 
power. On the 16th June, 1674, he formally crowned himself 
king at Raigarh with great pomp and splendour, and assumed the 
title of Chhutrapati (Lord of the Umbrella, or king of kings). 

Besides being relieved of pressure from the Mughuls, owing to 
their preoccupations in the north-west, Shivaji secured the friendshij) 
of the Sultan of Golkunda, and conquered in one year (1677) Jinji, 


Vellore, and the adjoining districts. These greatly enhanced his 
prestige and gave him the possession of a vast territory in the 
Madras Carnatic and the Mysore plateau, covering sixty leagues 
by forty, yielding him an annual revenue of 20 lacs of hurts and 
containing 100 forts. His successful career came to a close with 
his premature death at the age of fifty-three (or fifty, according 
to some) on the 14th April, 1680. Shivaji’s kingdom extended 
roughly along the entire coast from Ramnagar (modem Dharampur 
State in the Surat Agency) in the north to Karw'iir in the south, 
excluding the Portuguese, African and English settlements of 
Daman, Salsette, Bassein, Chaul, Goa, Janjira and Bombay. On 
the east, its boundary ran in an irregular line from Baglana in the 
north, through the Nasik and Poona districts and round the whole 
of Satara, to Kolhapur in the south. His last conquests brought 
within the limits of his dominions the Western Carnatic, extending 


from Belgaum to the banks of the Tuiigabhadra, opposite to the 
Bellary district of the modem Madras Presidency, and also a large 


part of the present kingdom of Mysore. 


C. ShivdjVs QovemmerU 

Shivaji was not merely a daring soldier and a successful military 
conqueror, but also an enlightened ruler of his people. As Mr. 
Rawlinson observes: “Like nearly all great warriors— Napoleon 
is a conspicuous example — Shivaji was also a great administrator, 
for the qualities which go to make a capable general are those 
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which are required by the successful organiser and statesman.” 
His system, like that of the Muslim rulers of India, was an auto- 
cracy, of which he himself was the supreme head. But in the actual 
discharge of State business he was helped by a council of eight 
ministers — the ashtapradhdn — whose functions were chiefly advisory. 
The eight ministers were: (i) The Peshwd or the Prime Minister, 
who had to look after the general welfare and interests of the 
kingdom, (ii) the Amdtya or the Finance Minister, whose duty was 
to check and countersign all public accounts, (iii) the Mantrl, 
who had to preserve a daily record of the king’s acts and the 
proceedings of his court, (iv) the Sachiva or the superintendent, who 
was in charge of the king’s correspondence and had also to check 
the accounts of the maMls and paragands, (v) the Sumant or the 
Foreign Secretary, (vi) the Sendpati or the Commander-in-chief, 
(vii) the Pandit Rdo and DdnddhyaksJia or the Royal Chaplain and 
Almoner, and (viii) the Nydyddhlsa or the Chief Justice. All the 
ministers, excepting the Nydyddhlsa and the Pandit Rdo, held 
military commands besides their civil duties, and at least three 
of them were placed in charge of provincial administration as well. 
The ministers were in charge of diSerent departments of the State, 
which were no less than thirty in number. Shivaji divided his 
kingdom into a number of provinces, each being placed under a 
viceroy, who held office at the king’s pleasure and was assisted 
like him by a staff of eight chief officers. The viceroy of the 
Kamatak had a position somewhat different from that of the 
other provincial governors, and he exercised more power and 
discretion. 

For purposes of revenue collection and administration, Shivaji’s 
kingdom was divided into a number of prants or provinces. Each 
prani was subdivided into paragands and tarjs, and the village 
formed the lowest unit. Shivaji abandoned the existing practice 
of fanning out land revenue and substituted for it direct collection 
from the ryots through State officials, who had “no right to exercise 
the powers of a political superior (overlord) or harass the ryots”. 
The assessment was made after a careful survey of lands, for which 
purpose a uniform unit of measurement was introduced. The 
State dues were fixed at 30 per cent of the expected produce, which 
was after some time raised by Shivaji to 40 per cent after he had 
abolished other kinds of taxes or cesses. The cultivators knew 
definitely the amount of their dues, which they could pay without 
any oppression. They w'ere given the choice of payment either 
in cash or in kind. The State encouraged agriculture by granting 
advance loans from the treasury to the ryots for the purchase of 
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seed and cattle, and the latter repaid these by easy annual instal- 
ments. It is wrong to say, as Fryer has done, that the State officers 
practised extortions and oppressions on the cultivators, though it 
might have been that Shivaji, with a view to making his kingdom 
financially sound, was strict in the matter of revenue collection. 
Modem researches have amply proved that the revenue adminis- 
tration of Shivaji was humane, efficient, and conducive to the 
interests of his subjects, as even Grant Duff admitted many 
years ago. 

As the hilly regions of Maharashtra did not yield much in land 
revenue, Shivaji often levied chavth and sardeshmukhi on the 
neighbouring tracts, which were completely at his mercy, and also 
on the Mughul provinces as well as some districts of the Bijapur 
kingdom. The practice of lev3dng chauth had already been in vogue 
in western India, as we find that the Raja of Riimnagar exacited 
it from the Portuguese subjects of Darmin. Sc'holars differ in 
their opinions regarding the nature of the chauth contribution. 
Ranade, who compares it with Wellesley’s subsidiary system, 
writes that it was “not a mere military contribution without any 
moral or legal obligation, but a payment in lieu of protection 
against the invasion of a third power”. Sir J. N. Sarkar expresses 
a different opinion when he writes: “The payment of the chauth 
merely saved a place from the unwelcome presence of the Maratha 
soldiers and civil underlings, but did not impose on Shivaji any 
corresponding obligation to guard the district from foreign invasion 
or internal disorder. The Marathas looked only to their owm gain 
and not to the fate of their prey after they had left. The chauth 
was only a means of buying off one robber ; and not a subsidiary 
system for the maintenance of peace and order against all enemies. 
The lands subject to the chauth cannot, therefore, be rightly called 
spheres of influence. ” According to Mr. Sardesai, it was a tribute 
realised from hostile or conquered territories. Dr. Sen writes that 
the chauth was a contribution exacted by a military leader, which 
was justified by the exigencies of the situation. Whatever might 
be the theory of this burdensome imposition, which amounted to 
one-fourth of the government revenue, in practice it was nothing 
but a military contribution. The aardeshmukhl was an additional 
levy of 10 per cent, which Shivaji demanded on the basis of 
his claim as the hereditary Sardeshmukh (chief headman) of 
Maharashtra. But this was a legal fiction. The exaction of chauth 
and sardeshmukhl gave to the Marathas influence over the districts 
which lay beyond their jurisdiction and was followed by their easy 
annexation. 
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The organisation of the Maratha army by Shivaji on a new model 
is a brilliant proof of his military genius. Previously the Maratha 
fighting forces consisted mostly of cavalry, who had been in the 
habit of working half the year upon their fields, and engaged 
themselves during the dry season in active service. Shivaji, however, 
introduced a regular standing army. His soldiers had to be always 
ready for duty, and were provided with pay and quarters during 
the rainy season. The strength of this force rose from thirty to 
forty thousand cavalry and ten thousand infantry. \Shivaji built 
a considerable fioet, the crews for which were recruited from among 
the low-caste Hindus of the Bombay coast. Although the achieve- 
ments of the Maratha navy under Shivaji were not very remark- 
able, yet in later times the Maratha fleet under the Angrias gave 
considerable trouble to the English, the Portuguese, and the Dutch. 
According to the Sabhdsad lialchar, ho maintained an elephant 
corps numbering about 1,2()0 and a camel corps numbering 3,000 
or 1 ,500. We do not know^ definitely w^hat was the strength of his 
artillery, but Orine wTites that “he had previously purchased 
eighty jneces of cannon and load sufficient for his matchlocks from 
the French Director at Surat”. 

There was a regular gradation of officers both in the cavalry and 
the infantry. The cavalry had two branches — the bargls or soldiers 
provided wdth y)ay and equipment by the State, and the sildhddrs, 
who cquij)ped themselves at their own cost and supplied the pay 
and equipment of the soldiers whom they brought to the service 
of the State, but were paid a stipulated sum by the State to defray 
the expense of service in the field. In the cavalry, 25 troopers 
formed a unit ; over twenty-five men w^as placed a havalddr, over 
five havahidrs one jumldddr, and over ten jumldddrs one hdzdrl, 
who received 1,000 huns a year. Higher ranks over hdzdrls were 
paTijlidzarls and the sarnobai or supreme commander of the cavalry. 
In the infantry, nine privates {pdiks) formed the lowest unit under 
a ndik. Over five ndiks there was one havalddr, over two or three 
havalddrs one jmuldddr, and over ten jumldddrs one hdzdrl. Instead 
of five hdzdris as in the cavalry, there were seven hdzdrls in the 
infantry under the command of the samobat of the infantry. 
Although Shivaji in most cases led the army in person, it was 
formally under a sendpati, or commander-in-chief, who was a 
member of the council of ministers. Since forts played an important 
part in the history of the Marathas, ample precaution was taken 
to maintain the garrisons there in an efficient condition. Every 
fort was under three officers of equal status, viz. the havalddr, the 
aahnis, and the samobat, who were to act togethw and thus to serve 
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as a check on one another. Further, to prevent treachery on the 
part of the fort-ofiicers, Shivaji arranged “that in each garrison 
there should be a mixture of castes”. 

Though regular and generous in making payments and giving 
rewards to the soldiers, Shhaji did not forget to enh'rce strict 
discipline on them. He drew up a set of regulations for tlieir 
conduct so that their morals might not be lowered. The mon* 
important of these regulations laid down. “No woman, lemale 
slave, or dancing girl, w'as to be allowed to accoiiijiany the army.’ 
A soldier keeping any of tlu'se was to be beheaded, ('ows were 
exempt from seiz.ure, but bullocks might be taken lor transj)ort 
only. Brahmanas were not to be imdestcd, nor taken as hostages 
for ransom. No soldier should misconduct himself (<lurmg a cam- 
paign).” As regards syaiils of war, SIumIjI onlcreil that “wIk'ii- 
ever a place was ])lundered, the goods (»1 ])oor ]H‘oy)le, ]>iiLsiiiah 
(copper money), and vessels of brass and coppc'r, should belong 
to the man who found them; but otlaa- articles, gold and silver, 
coined or uncoined, gems, valuable stutls or j(‘W(“ls, wen* not to 
belong to the finder but were to be given up without the smallest 
deduction to the ofiicers and to be by them paid over to Shivaji's 
government”. 


]). An Estimate of Shiva jl 

Both as a ruler and a man, Shivaji occiijaes a distinguished 
place in the history of India. A born leadiT of men, who could 
throw a spell over all who came in contact with him, he elevated 
himself, by dint of his unusual bravery and dijilomacy, from 
the position of a jdglvddr to that of a (.hhatrapah and be(‘aine 
an irresistible enemy of the mighty JMughul Kmpire, then at the 
zenith of its pow'er. The most brilliant of his achievements was 
the welding together of the Maratha race, “scattered like atoms 
through many Deccani Kingdoms”, into a mighty nation in the 
teeth of opposition of four great powers like the Mughul empire, 
Bijapur, Portuguese India, and the Abyssinians of Janjira . He 
left an extensive kingdom at his death. The territories and t/he 
treasures, however, which Shivaji acquired, were not so formidable 
to the Mughuls,” writes Grant Huff, “as the example he had set, 
the system and habits he had introduced, and the spirit he had 
infused into a large proportion of the Maratha people.” The 
Maratha nation that he built up defied the^Mughul Empire during 

‘We may contrast with this tho influence of the harem that accom- 
panied the Mughul army. 
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and after Aurangzeb’s reign, and remained the dominant power in 
India during the eighteenth century, so that a descendant of 
Aurangzeb became the virtual puppet of a Maratha chief, Mahadaji 
Sindhia. The Maratha power also competed with the English for 
supremacy in India till it was finally crushed in the time of Lord 
Hastings. 

It would be unjust to describe Shivaji as “an entrepreneur of 
rapine or a Hindu edition of ‘Alauddin or Tamarlene”, as Khafi 
Khan and even some modem writers have done. A great 
constructive genius, he possessed all the essential qualities needed 
for the national regeneration of a country, “His system was his own 
creation and, unlike Ran jit Singh, he took no foreign aid in his 
administration. His army was drilled and commanded by his own 
people and not by Frenchmen. What he built lasted long; his 
institutions were looked up to with admiration and emulation, 
even a century later in the palmy days of the Peshwas’ rule. ” He 
was not a relentless conqueror indulging in unnecessary cruelty 
and plunder for the sake of plunder. His chivalrous conduct 
during his campaigns towards women and children, including 
those of the Muslims, has been eulogised even by Khafi Khan, a 
hostile critic: “Shivaji had always striven to maintain the honour 
of the people in his territories . . . and was careful to maintain 
the honour of women and children of Muhammadans when they 
fell into his hands. His injunctions upon this point were very strict, 
and anyone who disobeyed them received punishment.” Rawlinson 
rightly observes: “He was never deliberately or wantonly cruel. 
To respect women, mosques, and non-combatants, to stop promis- 
cuous slaughter after a battle, to release and dismiss with honour 
captured officers and men — these are, surely, no light virtues.” 
Shivaji’s ideal w'as the restoration of an indigenous Empire in 
his country, and he pursued it with singleness of purpose. But he 
had no time to work it out in full. 

In his private life, Shivaji remained immune from the prevalent 
vices of the time, and his moral virtues were exceptionally high. 
Sincerely religious from his early life, he did not forget the lofty 
ideals with which he had been inspired by his mother and his guru 
R&mdaa, in the midst of political or military duties. He sought to 
maJce religion a vital force in the uplifting of the Maratha nation 
and always extended his patronage to Hindu religion and learning. 
“Religion remained with him”, remarks a modem Marathi writer, 
“an ever-fresh fountain of right conduct and generosity; it did 
not obsess his mind or harden him into a bigot.” Tolerant of other 
faiths, he deeply venerated Muslim saints and granted rent-free 
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lands to meet the expenses of illumination of Muslim shrines and 
mosques, and his conduct towards the Capuchin fathers (Christian 
monks) of Surat, during its first sack by him, w^as resjioctful. Even 
his bitterest critic, Khafi Khan, wTites: “But he (Shivaji) made it 
a rule that whenever his followers went plundering, they should do 
no harm to the mosques, the Book of God, or the women of any 
one. Whenever a copy of the sacred Quran came into his hands 
he treated it with respect and gave it to some of liis Mussalman 
followers. When the w'omen of any Hindu or Muhammadan were 
taken prisoners by his men, he watched over them until their 
relations came witli a suitable ransom to buy their liberty.” 


E. Shambhuji and his Successors 

Shivaji was succeeded by his eddest son, Shambhuji, who, though 
pleasure-loving, was brave. His chief adviser was a Brahmana 
from Northern India named Kavi-Kulash, whose morals were 
not above reproach. Under the new' king the Manitha power 
weakened but did not become entirely inert. Shambhuji himself 
realised the nature of the Mughul menace, and fought the mighty 
force which Aurangzeb had brought to the Deccan with courage 
and resolution till he w'as surprised and (‘aptured (11th February, 
1689), at Sangaraeshwar, tw'enty-two miles from Ratnagiri, by an 
energetic Mughul officer named Muqarrab Klian. His minister, 
Kavi-Kulash, and twenty-five of his chief followers, were also 
captured with him. The twe chief captives were brought to the 
imperial camp at Bahadurgarh and were publicly paraded. After 
being tortured in various ways for more than three weeks, the 
captives were put to death on the 11th March, 1689. The imperialists 
quickly captured many of the Maratha forts, and even besieged 
the Maratha capital at Raigarh. But Rajaram, younger brother 
of Shambhuji, slipped out of the city, disguised as a mendicant, 
and after various adventures reached Jinji in the Karnatak. The 
capital city had in the meanwhile capitulated, and Shambhuji’s 
family, including his infant son, Shahu, had been capture^l by the 
Mughuls. Thus the Maratha power seemed to be completely 
overthrown. 

But the spirit with which Shivaji had inspired his people could 
not die out so easily. The Marathas recovered quickly and again 
began a war of national resistance to the Mughuls, which ultimately 
exhausted the resources of the latter. In Maharashtra the Maratha 
recovery was effected by leaders like Ramchandra Pant, Shankaraji 
Malhar, and ParashurS-m Trirabak. Parashuram became Praiinidhi 
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or regent in 1701. In the eastern Carnatic afiFairs were ably 
managed by Pralhad Niraji, the first Pratinidhi. The Maratha 
captains now fought and raided in different quarters on their 
own account. Aurangzeb was, in fact, confronted by “a people’s 
war” and he “could not end it, because there was no Maratha 
government or state-army for him to attack and destroy”. Two 
able and active Maratha generals, Santaji Ghorpade and Dhanaji 
Jadava, swept on from one area to another, caused great loss 
and confusion to the Mughuls, and carried their daring raids, 
according to the Maratha chronicles, even to the Emperor’s camp. 
Many officers of the Mughul Deccan purchased safety by paying 
chauth to the Marathas, and some of them even joined the enemy 
in plundering the Emperor’s people. As Sir J. N. Sarkar observes, 
“the Mughul administration had really dissolved, and only the 
presence of the Emperor with all his troops in the country held it 
together, but it was now a delusive phantom. Santa and Dhana 
were the heroes of this period ; the initiative lay entirely with 
them, and they upset every plan and calculation formed by the 
imperialists”. 

Jinji, having stood a siege of about eight years, was captured 
by Zu’lfiqar Khan in January, 1698. But Rajaram had escaped to 
SS-tara, where he gathered a powerful army and resumed the 
struggle in the northern Deccan, where Aurangzeb had assembled 
his forces. The imperialists besieged the fort of Satara in December, 
1699, but the garrison defended it heroically till, after the death 
of Rajaram on the 12th March, 1700, it was surrendered on certain 
terms by his minister, Parashuram. The Emperor now seized foit 
after fort of the Marathas in person, but what they lost one day 
was regained by them the next day and the war was protracted 
interminably. 

After the death of Rajaram, his widow, Tara Bai, a lady of 
masterly spirit, guided the destiny of the Maratha nation at this 
juncture as regent for her minor son, Shivaji III. She was, 
as even the hostile critic Khafi Khan admitted, “a clever, 
intelligent woman, and had obtained reputation during her 
husband’s lifetime for her knowledge of civil and military matters”. 
Having organised the administration of the State and suppressed 
the quarrels of the rival parties^ for succession to the throne, she, 
as I^&fi Khan tells us, “took vigorous measures for ravaging 
the imperial territory and sent armies to plunder the six subahs 

1 The party of T§x& B&I and her son; that of Rajas BaT, another wife 
of Rftj&r&m and mother of ShambhujI II; and that which supported the 
cause of Sh&hu, son of ShambhujI I. 
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of the Deccan as far as Sironj, Mandasor and the subahs of Malwa”. 
The Maratlias had already invaded Malwa in 1699. In 1703 a 
f>arty of them entered Rerar (a Mughul province for a century). 
In 1706 they raided Gujarat and sacked Baroda, and in April or 
May, 1706, a large Maratha army threatened the Emperor’s camp 
at Ahrnadnagar, whence they were repulsed after a long and severe 
contest. Thus by this time the Marathas, wdth their resources 
enormously increased through raids, j)ractically became masters 
of the situation in tlie Deccan and also in certain parts of Central 
India. As an ('VC'-Mitness, Bhimsen, wTote : “The Marathas became 
complctc‘]y dominant over the whole kingdom and closed the 
roads. By means of robbery they escaped from poverty and rose 
t.o gnvit wealth.” 'fheir military tactics also underwent a change, 
tlu^ immediate ellect of which was good for them. As Manucci 
not(‘d in 1704- “These (Maratha) leaders and their troops move 
in these d.iys with much (‘onfidence, because they have cowed the 
Mugliul commanders and insjiired them with fear. At the present 
time they po.ssc'ss artillery, mu.sketry, bow^s and arrows, with 
elephants and canu4s for all their baggage and tents. ... In short, 
they are ecpnpped and move about just lilce the armies of the 
Mughiils. . . . Only a few' years ago they did not march in this 
fashion. In those days their arms were only lances and long 
swords two inches wide. Armed thus, they used to prowl about 
on the frontiers, picking u[) here and there what they could; then 
they made olf home again. But at the present time they move like 
conquerors, showing no fear of any Mughul troojis.” Thus all the 
attempts of Aurangzeb to crush the Marathas proved quite futile. 
Maratha nationalism survived as a triumphant force which his 
feeble successors failed to resist. 



CHAPTER V 

DISINTEGRATION OF THE MEGHin EMPIRE 

P ’C' 

I. The Later Mughnl Emperors 

The death of Aurangzet) on the lird Mareli, 1707, m<is tlu' signal 
for the disintegration of the mighty Mugluil Empin' AiiraiigzchV. 
apprehension that a civil w.ir would break out among liis sous 
after him, to prevent Mhich, it is sai<l, he kdt a will (liicctmg his 
three surviving sons, Mirazzam, Muhammad ‘A'zam and Muhammad 
Kam Bakhsh, to partition the b^mpire ])eace{ullv i was jnstitied. 
No sooner had ho breathed }»is last th.in his three sons tMitered 
into bitter fratricidal quarrels for the possession of the throiu' 
of Delhi Of the three brothers, Midazzam was then goviTuor cl 
Kabul, ‘A‘zam of Gujarat, and the younLR'st, Muhammad Kam 
Bakhsh, of Bijiipur. Ram Bakhsh, though he assume' 1 “all the 
attributes of sovereignty ’’/could not leave the Deccan, But the 
eldest, Mu‘azzam, hurried towards Agra from K.'ihul; and ‘A‘zam 
also marched towards the same city. Mu'azzarn proj)ose<l to ‘A‘zam 
a partition of the Empire on the hues laid down by their dec(‘ ised 
father, but the latter did not accept these suggestions and resolved 
to fight for his right to the throne. Nothing but the sword could 
now decide the issue, and the tw'o brothers soon resorted to it. 
They met at Jajau, a few miles from Agra, in dune 1707, and 
‘A‘zam lost the day as well as his life. After a brief expedition 
to Rajputana, Mu‘azzam marched to the Deccan, and Kam Ikikhsh, 
being defeated near Hyderabad, died of wounds early in 1708.^ 
Mu'azzarn ascended the throne under the title of Bahadur 
Shah1[also known as Shah ‘Alam 1). Though “a man of mild and 
equitable temper, learned, dignified and generous to a fault”, he 
was too old to prevent the decline of the Empire. His death on 
the 27th February, 1712, V'as followed by a fresh war of succession 
among his four sons, Jahandar Shah, ‘Azira-us-Shan, Jahan Shah 
and Raf:-us-Shan. The last three were killed in course of the 
war, and Jahandar Shah secured the throne with the help of 
ZuTfiqar Khan,^who became the chief minister of the State. 
Jahwidar was completely under the influence of a favourite lady 
627 
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named Lai Kumiiri. /“In the brief reign of Jahandar”, observes 
Kliafi Khan, “violence had full sway. It was a fine time for 
minstrels and singers and all the tribes of dancers and actors.” 
Ho was not, however, destined to enjoy power for a long time, 
but was de[)osed and strangled in the fort of Delhi under the order 
of ‘Azim*us-8han’s son, Farrukhsiyar, who proclaimed himself 
Em])eror in a.d. 1713. The king-maker, Zu‘lfiqar Khan, w’as also 
executed. 

Farrukhsiyar owed his elevation to the throne to the two Sayyid 
brothers, Husain ‘Ali, deputy governor of Patna, and ‘Abdullah, 
governor of Allahabad, who henceforth began to exercise the real 
power in tlie State and placed one prince after another on the 
throne. \ ‘Abdullah became the Wazir and Husain ‘Ali the com- 
rnander-iii-chief of the army ; lait as the former was a^ soldier 
and had no previous experience of civil administration, the full 
burden of administration fell on the latteri ^ Farrukhsiyar was 
“feeble, cowardly and contemptible” and /‘strong neither for 
evil nor for good”, and his attempt to assert his own power made 
his reign “throughout an agitated and perplexing one, ending in 
another Imperial tragedy ”> ‘Under the influence of some of his 
anti-Sayyid friends, chiefly Mir Jumla, he acted ungratefully, from 
the beginuing of his reign, towards his Sayyid ministers. Their re- 
sentment was so great that they deposed and blinded the Emperor 
and executed him in an ignominious manner. The treatment that 
Farrukhsiyar received from the Sayyids was in no way more harsh 
than what he had himself meted out to his possible rivals. His worth- 
lessness, intrigues, and ingiatitude-made his removal almost necessary 
for his ministers.^ Put for men of position like them “the way 
of doing what liad become almost a necessity was unduly harsh, 
too utterly regardless of the personal dignity of the fallen monarch. 
Blinding a deposed king was the fixed usage ; for that the Sayyids 
are not specially to blame. But the severity of the subsequent 
confinement was excessive, and the taking of the captive’s life 
was an extremity entirely uncalled-for”. 

The king-makers, ‘Abdullah and Husain ‘Ali, now raised to 
the throne two phantom kings, Rafi-ud-Darajat and Rafi-ud- 
daulah, sons of Rafi-us-Shan. But within a few months the Sa 5 ^d 8 , 
who determined to “rule through the Imperial puppets”, thought 
that they had discovered another roi faineant in a youth of 
eighteen, named Rohsan Akhtar, son of Jahan Shah (the fourth 
son of Bahadur Shah), who ascended the throne as Muhammad 
Shah. The new Emperor did not prove to be a docile agent of the 
Sayyids, as thev had expected, and found many supporters among 
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those who had become enemies of the ministers during the seven 
years of their power. The ablest of the new allies of the sovereign 
was the famous Nizam-ul-mulk of the Deccan. Husain ‘Ali was 
removed by assassination while he was proceeding towards Malwa to 
chastise the Nizam. ‘Abdullah made an attempt to retain his power 
by placing on the throne a more convenient puppet, Muhammad 
Ibrahim, another son of Rafi-us-Shan, but ho was defeated and 
imprisoned in 1720(knd killed by poison ii> 1722. The new ‘ivazlr, 
Muhammad Amin Klifin, expired in 1721, and the Nizam-ul-mulk 
was called upon to accept that post in February, 1722. As he 
was essentially a man of action, the atmosphere of the imperial 
court did not suit his temperament. He soon left it for the Deccan^ 
where he established a virtually inde[)t'ndent kingdom, though 
the fiction of imperial supremacy was maintained till the last. The 
fixll of the Sayyids, and the departure of the Nizam-ul-mulk for 
the Deccan, did not, however, serve to increase t,he pow{.*r and 
prestige of Muhammad Shah/ As Ghulam Husain, the author 
of writes: “Young and handsome, and fond of all kinds 

of pleasures, he addicted himself to an inactive lif(‘, vhich entirely 
enervated the energy of the Em])eror”. Though destiny granted 
him a long reign, yet “in \itter unconcern he let the affairs drift 
in their ovu way, and the consequence w'as most tat al”. 'Province 
after province — the Deccan, Oudh and Bengal — slipped out 
of imperial control; the Marathas established tludr power far 
and wide; the Jats became independent near Agra, tl)6 Ruhela 
Afghans founded the State of Rohilkhand (Kuh(dkhand) in the 
North Gangetic plaint the Sikhs became active in the Punjab; 
and the invasion o^ Nadir Shah dealt a staggering blow to the 
Delhi Empire. Thus within about three decades of Aurangzeb's 
death, the vast Empire of the Mughuls ceased to exist as an all- 
India political unit and was split up into numerous independent or 
semi -independent states,/ 

The next Emperor, Ahmad Shah, son of Muhammad Shah, 
was unable to cope successfully with the disintegrating forces 
that had grown so alarming on all sides. The Empire rapidly 
shrank in extent, being reduced only to a small district round 
Delhi. The Emperor was deposed and blinded in 1754 by the 
vxizir Ghazi-ud-din Imad-ul-mulk, a grandson of the deceased 
Nizam-ul-mulk of the Deccan, » who now imitated the Sa3i^id 
brothers in playing the king-maker. He placed on the throne 
‘Aziz-ud-din (son of Jahandar Shah), who had been so long in 
confinement, and who now adopted the s^ne title as the 
great Aurangzeb, and called himself ‘Alamgir II.* But the new ruler 
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“found himself as much a prisoner upon the throne as he was 
fonnerly in his confinement”. His attempt to free himself from 
the control of the all-powerful loaztr only resulted in his ruin, 
as he was put to death by the latter’s orders. /{The malignant 
hostility of this ambitious and unscrupulous wazir compelled 
Shah ‘Alam II, the son and successor of ‘Alamgir II, to move 
as a wanderer from place to place. "Massing through many vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, this unlucky sovereign had to throw himself 
ultimately on the protection of the English and live as their pensioner 
till his death in a.d. I 8 O 64 Shah ‘Alam II’s son, Akbar II, lived 
in Dellii with t he title of Emperor till 1837. * The Imperial 
dynasty became extinct with Bahadur Shah II, who was deported 
to Rangoon by the English on suspicion of assisting the Sepoy 
mutineers. He died there in a.d. ]8()2. 


Changed Character of the Later Mughul Nobility, and Party 
Factions 

The deterioration in the chafacter of the nobility during the 
eighteenth century had a large share in hastening the decline of 
the Mughul Empire. The nobles of the time ceased to discharge 
the useful functions which some of them had done in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. To the great misfortune of the country, 
they became eager only for self-aggrandisement and personal 
ascendancy, to achieve which they plunged the land into bitter 
civil wars, disastrous conspiracies, and hopeless confusion and 
anarchy. “To the thoughtful student of Mughul history,” remarks 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar, “nothing is more striking than the decline 
of the peerage. The heroes adorn the stage for one generation only 
and leave no worthy heirs sprung from their loins. ‘Abdurrahim 
and Mahabat, ‘Sa‘dullah and Mir Jumla, Ibrahim and Islam Khan 
Rumi, who had made the history of India in the seventeenth century, 
were succeeded by no son, certainly by no grandson, even half 
as capable as themselves.” This was partly due to the incapacity 
and lack of resolution on the part of the later rulers of the country, 
who had not the ability to select the right type of men for 
administration but were guided by the selfish advice of interested 
and depraved flatterers. Thus when the Emperor “was a sluggard 
or a fool, he ceased to be the master and guide of the nobUity. 
They then naturally turned to win the controlling authority at 
court or in the provinces”. 

Broadly speaking, the nobles were ranged in two parties. Those 
who were children of the soil, or had been long domiciled in the 
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country, formed the Hindustani or Indo-Moslem parly. To this 
group belonged the Afghan nobles, the Sayyids of iiarlia, and 
Khan-i-Dauran, whose ancestors came from Badakhshan. Those 
Indian Muslims depended mostly on the help of their Hindu com- 
patriots. The foreign nobles of diverse origin, opposed as a class to 
the members of the Hindusfanl party, Mere indiscriminately called 
Mughuls, but they were subdivided into two groups according to 
the land of their origin. Those who came from Transoxiana and otlier 
parts of Central Asia, and weremo.stlyof theSnnni persuasion, formed 
the Turani party. The most prominent members of this grouj) 
were Muhammad Amin Khan and his cousin, Chin Cdicii Khan, 
better knowm as the Ni/rim-iil-mulk. Tlie Irani ])arty was 
composed of those who hailed from tlie Persian territories and 
were Shiahs. The most important members of the Irani ])arty 
were Asad Khan and Zu'lfiqar Khan, the king-makiT These \\(>r(‘ 
mere factions and were not like the political parties of modern 
times. Their members had no common principle of action among 
themselves exc<?|)t that of self-interest and no tirm ])art y alh'giance. 
The nature of the political struggles of the period can be well 
understood when we luite that, during the reigns of liahadur Sliah 
and Jahandar Shah, the Irani party was in the ascendant under 
its leader Zu'lfiqar Khan. But from the beginning of Earrukhsiyar’s 
reign the Hindustani party maintained its autliority in alliance 
with the Turani group. Then the Turanians and the Iranians 
combined to oust the Hindustanis from powder. 


3. Foreign Invasions 
A. Invasion of Nadir Shah 

As a natural sequel to the notorious incapacity of the unwortliy 
descendants of Babur, Akbar and Aurangzeb, and the selfish activities 
of the nobility, the Mugliul State grew corrupt and inefficient. 
It lost its prestige not only within India but also outside it. 
The country, famous for its riches, which excited the cupidity 
of external invaders from time immemorial, became exposed to 
the menace of a foreign invasion, as had been the case during the 
dismemberment of the Turko-Afghan Sultanate. This time the 
invader came not from Central Asia, but from Persia, which had 
already snatched away Qandahar from the Mughuls. The weak 
defence of the north-west frontier (the most vulnerable point in 
the Empire), since the time of Aurangzeb, offered a splendid 
opportunity to the Persians, when they had become free from 
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internal troubles by 1736, to make a daring push into the heart 
of Hindustan under the bold adventurer Nadir Shah. The feeble 
attempts of Nasir Khan and Zakariya Khan, governors of Kabul 
and the Punjab respectively, to guard their provinces were of 
no avail, as their appeals to the Delhi court for help passed 
unheeded, owing to the machinations of the leaders of the rival 
parties who fought for power in the court. Their defenceless 
condition has been thus described by Ghulam Husain, one of 
the most important Indian writers of the mid-eighteenth century ; 
“The roads and passes being neglected, everyone passed and 
repassed, unobserved; no intelligence was forwarded to court of 
what was happening; and neither Emperor nor Minister ever 
asked why no intelligence of that kind ever reached their ears.” 

Nadir Shah, bom of a humble family and originally a robber 
chief, was, however, schooled by hardships and privations, 
which gave him considerable valour and ability and a restless 
energy. He helped in the recovery of Persia from the hands of 
the Afghans, who had wrested it from Shah Husain Safavi in 
A,D. 1722, and entered the service of its restored ruler, Shah 
Tahmasp, son of the deposed king, Shfili Husain, in a.d. 1727. 
Through the incompetence of his master. Nadir became the de facto 
ruler of the State and eventually deposed him in 1732. On the death 
of Shah Tahmasp’s infant son and successor, Nadir became the 
ruler of Persia in reality as well as in name. 

Nadir commenced his march towards India in a.d. 1738. The 
alleged violation of promises by Muhammad Shah, and the ill- 
treatment of his envoys by the Delhi court, served as the casiLs 
belli for his invasion. As the Mughuls had sadly neglected the 
defences of the north-west frontier. Nadir easily captured Ghazni, 
Kabul and Lahore in a.d. 1739. The whole province of the Punjab 
was thrown into great confusion and disorder, whUe the pleasure - 
loving Emperor and the carpet-knights of his court, whose conduct 
durmg Nadir’s invasion “forms a tale of disgraceful inefficiency 
amounting to imbecility”, did nothing to oppose him. They 
could think of shaking off their lethargy only when the Persian 
army had arrived within a few miles of Delhi. The imperial 
troops then marched to check the advance of the Persians and 
encamped at Kamal, twenty miles north of Panipat; but they 
were routed in February, a.d. 1739. The vanquished Emperor of 
Delhi, almost at the mercy of Nadir as his captive, hurried to sue 
for peace. 

The victorious Nadir and the humiliated Emperor of Delhi together 
entered Delhi, where the former occupied ShSh Jah&n’s palace- 
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chambers by the Diwdn-i-Khds. At first there was no disorder 
in the imperial city, but a rumour of Nadir’s death, spread by some 
mischievous persons, gave rise to a tumult in which some Persian 
soldiers were slain. Nadir at first merely took steps to quell 
the disturbance, but the sight of his murdered soldiers infuriated 
him and, burning with feelings of revenge, he ordered a general 
massacre of the citizens of the doomed city of Delhi. A contem- 
porary account tells us that the slaughter last^^l from eight in 
the morning till three in the afternoon. “Within the doomed 
areas, the houses were looted, all the men killed without regard 
for age, and all the women dragged into slavery. The destroyers 
set fire to many houses, and several of their victims, both dead 
and wounded, Hindus and Muhammadans, w'ere indiscriminately 
burnt together.” The survivors, blockaded wuthin the city, w'ere 
reduced to extreme misery, for, besides plundering the market- 
places, Nadir caused the granaries to be sealed up, placed guards 
over them and sent detachments to plunder the villages. The 
Persian soldiers deliberately tortured the principal citizens for 
money, and three crores of rupees w’ore realised by force from 
the helpless and starving inhabitants of the wTctched city, which 
presented for eight weeks a dreadful scene of arson and carnage. 
At the earnest appeal of Muhammad Shah, Nadir at last called 
off his soldiers, but peace was not restored till the invader left the 
city for his own country, Muhammad Shah retained the throne, 
but he had to sustain irreparable losses. The ruthless conqueror 
carried away all his crown jewels, including the famous Koh-i-nur 
diamond, the costly Peacock Throne of Shiih Jahan, and the 
celebrated illustrated Persian manuscript on Hindu music wTitten 
under the command of the Emperor Muhammad Shah. According to 
the estimate of Nadir’s own secretary, he exacted at Delhi fifteen 
crores of rupees in cash, and a vast amount in jewels, apparel, 
furniture and other valuable articles from the imperial store-house. 
He also took away with him 300 elephants, 10,000 horses, and the 
same number of camels. Thus the Persian invasion entailed a heavy 
economic drain on the resources of the decadent Delhi Empire. 
The trans-Indus provinces (Sind, Kabul and the western parts of 
the Punjab) had to be surrendered to the Persians. Further, the 
Mughul Empire lost the little prestige that it had stOl retainer!, 
and its decline now became patent to the world. In short, Nadir s 
invasion left it “bleeding and prostrate”. Internally exhausted, it 
could get no time for recuperation and revival, as the invasion 
of 1739 set a precedent for further invasions from outside and Ahmad 
Shah AbdaH invaded India as the successor to Nadir’s empire. 
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B. Invasions of Ahmad Shah Abddli 

After the assassination of Nadir in 1747, one of his officers named 
Ahmad Shah, an Afghan chief of the Abdfili clan, rose to power 
and succet'dc-d in esl-ablisiiing himself as the independent ruler of 
Afghanistan. He staled himself Durr-i-Durrdn, “the pearl of the 
ag(5’’, and his clan was henceforth known as the Durrani. Ahmad 
Shfih Abdall, while accompanying Nadir to India, had seen with 
his own eyes “the weakness of the Empire, the imbecility of the 
b]Tny)eror, the inatUmtiv^eness of the ministers, the spirit of inde- 
j)end('nce which had crej)t among the grandees”. So after establish- 
ing liis y)ouer at home he led several expeditions into India from 
A.n. 174S till A.D. 17()7.^ These were something more than mere 
predatory raids. They indicated the revival of the Afghans, outside 
and within India, making a fresh bid for supremacy on the ruins 
of the MnghnI Empire. As a matter of fact, the Afghan bid for 
supremacy was an important factor in the history of India during 
a considerable part of the eighteenth century. Ahmad Shah 
AbdrdI must have entertairuHl the desire of establishing political 
authority over at least a part of India, though there were other 
motives, as Elyihinstone points out, which led him to undertake 
these expeditions. He sought to eonsolidate his authority at 
houH' by increasing his reputation through successful foreign 
advi'iitures, and he also ho])ed to utilise the booty derived from 
liis Indian campaigns in d(‘fra\ing the ex])enscs of his army and 
in showering favours and rewards on tlie Afghan chiefs. 

After having conquered Qandahar, Kabul, and Peshawar, Ahmad 
Shrdi Abdall invaded India lor the lirst time, in danuary 1748, with 
12, (KK) veteran troops. But he was defeated at the battle of Miinpur 
by Ahmad Shah, the Mughul heir-a])parcnt, and Mir Mannu, son of 
the deceased wazlr Qamar-ud-din, and was put to flight. Mir Mannu 
was appointed governor of the Punjab. But before he could settle 
down, Ahmad Shah Abdall invaded the Punjab for the second time 
in A.D. 1750 and conquered it after defeating him. Unsupported by 
the Delhi court, the Punjab governor found all resistance futile and 
submitted tn the invader. 

The Abdiili invaded India for the third time in December, 1751, 
when he again defeated Mir Mannu, conquered Kashmir, and forced 
the Mughul Emperor, Ahmad Shah, to cede to him the country 
as far east as Sirhind. Thus the Mughul Empire was further 

* Some English records refer to an invasion of the Punjab bv Ahmad 
Sh&h Abd&ll in a.d. 1769. Jtidian Historical Quarterly, December 1934. 
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reduced in extent. Mir Mannu was now left as the Abdrili's governor 
in Lahore. He ])romised to send to the xictor the surplus revtunie 
of the Punjab and not to tr.nisaet important matters without 
final orders from him. Rut the Alxlfdi led another expedition in 
the time of Emperor ‘Alamgir II ( 1754 - ITotp After thi“ (hatli 
of Mir Mannu in Novmnher, 1753, and that oi Ins infant son 
and successor in May, 1754, tlie jiroviiu'C ol tht' I’unjah tell into 
disorder and anarchy due larg(‘ly to th(' wilfiilness and ca}>riee of 
the regent-mother, Mughlani lU'gam In resjton.se to an ajtpeal 
from her for help, Imad-ul-mulk, tlu* all-j)o\\('rful irazJr at Delhi, 
marched to the Ihinjab, whi(‘h lu' himself coveted, in 1750, brought 
it under his authority, and a])]tointe<l Mir Mun‘im, “the leading 
nobleman of Laliore”, governor of tlie ])ro\me('. Enraged at 
this, Alimad Shfdi Abdfdi invaded India tor the foiirtli tinu' in 
November, 1750, with greater d(‘terminat ion, and arrived belore 
Delhi on the 23rd January, 1757. The im|H‘rial city was “plundered 
and its unhappy ])eo])le again subji'cted to ]till.ige'', Iniad-ul-mulk 
surrendered and was pardoned by the invader, vvho (thtaiiu'd from 
the Mughul Em]teror the iormal eessiitn ot tin* Punjab, Kashmir, 
Sind and the Sirhind district. Alt(*r jilundering the Jfit country, 
south of Delhi, the Abdfdi retired from India in April, 1757, with 
immense booty and many captivixs, leaving his son, limur Shah, 
as his vic'croy at Lahore with Jalifin Khan, the abk' AlL'han general, 
as the latter’s ivazlr. 

The administration of Timur Shah tor one \ear, irom May 1757 
to April 175S, was a p(*riod of utter law I c.ssik'hs and disorder. 
The Sikh community, infuriated by the maltn'atment of one 
of its leaders, rose in r(*bcllion on all suh's Adina Reg Khan, 
governor of the J ullundur Doab, rev oil ing against t he Afghans, called 
in the Marfithas to help him. A large army ot the Marathas under 
the command of Raghunfdh Rao invaded the Punjab in April, 
1758, occu})i(‘d Lahore and e.xpelled th(‘ Atghan.s. Phey retired 
from the Punjab leaving Adina Px'g Khfui as their governor there. 
But the occupation of Lahore by the Maratha.s did not last 
for more than six months. To avenge their expulsion of Timur 
Shah, Ahmad Shah Abdali invaded India for the fifth time 
in October, 1759, and finally conquered the Punjab. A more 
severe collision of the Afghans with the Marathas was inevitable, 
because both had been, more or less, contending for political 
supremacy in Hindu.stan. This took jilace on the field of Panipat 
on the 14th January, a.i>. 17fiL Ahmad Shah Abdali departed from 
India towards the close of a.d, 1762. He ordered the Indian chiefs 
to recognise Shah ‘Alam II as Emperor. Najib-ud-dau1ah and 
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Munir-ud-daulah agreed to pay to the Abdali, on behalf of the 
Indian Government, an annual tribute of forty lacs. 

The Sikhs, who had revived by this time, slew Khwaja Abid, the 
Durrani governor of Lahore, and occupied the city. This brought 
back the Abdali to Lahore in March, 1764. He had, however, to 
return to his own countrj^ after a fortnight’s stay at Lahore, 
owing to the outbreak of a civil war there and a mutiny among 
his troops. Ahmad Shah Abdali invaded India again in 1767. He 
could not succeed in effectively thwarting the Sikhs and had to 
retreat soon “with a consciousness of his ultimate failure”, owing 
to some internal troubles, chiefly the mutiny of his troops clamouring 
for pay which they had not received regularly. No sooner had 
he turned back than the Sikhs reoccupied Lahore and the entire 
open country. Ahmad Shfib Abdiili “retained hold of Peshawar 
and the country west of Attock, while he abandoned the Manjha 
districts and central Punjab including Lahore to the Sikhs; but 
the Sind-Sagar and Jech Doab in the western Punjab remained 
a debatable land wdiich finally came into their possession in the 
days of his unwmrthy successors”. 

Though Ahmad Shall Abdrdi had to return hurriedly from 
India, his invasion affected the history of this country in several 
w^ays. Firstly, it accelerated the dismemberment of the tottering 
Mughul Empire. Secondly, it offered a serious check to the rapidly 
spreading Maratha imperialism. Thirdly, it intlirectly helped the 
rise of the Sikh power. “His career in India,” observes a modem 
writer, “is very intimately a part of the Sikh struggle for iiide- 
pondence.” Lastly, the menace of Afghan invasion kept the 
English East India Company in great anxiety, both during the 
lifetime of Ahmad Shah Abdali and for some time after his death. 


4. Rise of New Muslim States 

On the decline of the central authority at Delhi, the inevitable 
centrifugal tendency w'as manifest in different parts of the Empire, 
and the provincial viceroys made themselves independent of the 
titular Delhi Emperor for all practical purposes, merely pretending 
to own a theoretical allegiance to his nominal authority. The 
most important of them were the subahdars of the Deccan, Oudh 
and Bengal. 

A. The Deccan 

The Deccan subah became independent under Mir Qamar-ud-din 
"^hin Qilich Khan, better known as the Nizam -ul-mulk. His 
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grandfather, Khwaja Abid Sliaikh-ul-Isliim of Bukhara, migrated 
to India about the middle of the seventeenth century and entered 
the service of Aurangzeb. Ghazi-ud-din Firuz Jang, fatlier of the 
Nizam, also came to India during the rtign of Aurangzeb and rose 
to fame by holding several posts in the Miighul imperial service. 
Mir Qamar-ud-din himself wa.s a]ipoinle(l to a small command in his 
thirteenth year but he was promoted quickly and given the title of 
Chin Qilich Klian. At the tune of Aurangzeb’s death, C'hin Qilich 
Khan was at Jlijajnir, and observed ]>erfect neutrality during the 
war of succession among the sons of (he Emperor. Baluidur Slulh 
removed him from the Deccan and made him governor of Oudh. 
He retired from public service for soine time but (‘iitered it again 
towards the close of Bahadur Shrdi’s reign with the title of his 
father, Ghazi-ud-din Firuz Jang. Farrukhsiyar a])j)ointed him 
governor of the Deccan (1713) and invested him with the titles 
of Khan Khanan and Nizam-ul-imilk ikdiruhir Fath Jang, as a 
rew'ard for his having espoused his cause. From the vitv outset 
of his viccroyalty the Nizain-iil-mulk tried to check the growing 
strength of the Marathas in the ik'cean. Ihit owing to party 
cliques at the Delhi court, he had to lose his viierovalty of the 
Deccan by the end of 1713, and it was thmi conlerred on Sayyid 
Husain ‘Ali. The Nizum-ul-mulk was transferred to Muradabtid 
and subsequently his removal to Bihar was also thouglit of. But 
before he took charge of the new' jirovince, Farrukhsiyar’s regime 
came to a close, and he was transferred to the government of 
Malwa. It w as in Malwa that the Nizam-ul-mulk was able to lay the 
foundation of his future greatne.ss. His activities there roused thi; 
suspicions of the Sayyids, who, in disregard of a previous promise, 
again issued orders for his transfer. But instead of submitting to 
these orders, he prepared to defend his jiosition by arms. Ho 
defeated and slew Dilwar ‘Ali Khan and ‘Alim ‘Ali Khan ; and Husain 
‘Ali, while getting ready to inarch again.st him, was stabbed to death. 
After the fall of the Sayyids, he again made himself master of the 
Deccan tow'ards the end of 1720. On the death of his cousin, the 
ivazlr Amin Khan, in 1721, the Nizam-ul-mulk was summoned 
to Dellii and was appointed to the office of wazlr in February, 
1722. But he did not find himself happy in the vitiated atmosphere 
of the Delhi court, where the frivolous courtiers of Muhammad 
Shah rejected his advice and poisoned the Emperor’s mind against 
him. So he left for the Deccan without the Emperor’s permission 
in the third week of December, a.d. 1723. His enemies led 
their credulous ruler to believe that he w'as in rebellion and 
induced the Emperor to send secret instructions to Mubariz Khan, 
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governor of Hyderabad, to fight against him, promising him the 
viceroyalty of the Deccan in the event of his success. But the 
Nizam-ul-mulk not only defeated and slew Mubariz Khan at 
Sakhar Kheda in Berar on the llth October, 1724, but also indirectly 
compelled the wretched Emperor of Delhi to recognise him as 
the viceroy of the south and confer on him the title of Asaf 
Jah, which liis descendant still bears. “From this time may be 
dated the Nizarn-ul-mulk’s virtual independence and the foundation 
of tlie present Hyderabad State.” The Nizarn-ul-mulk’s efficient 
administration of the Deccan has been highly praised by Khafi 
Khan. Ohulam Husain also observes: ‘‘It is an extensive tract 
(the Deccan su})ah) that he governed with an absolute authority 
for the space of seven and thirty years. ” He died at the grand 
old age of ninety-one on the 21 st May, 1748, when the quarn'ls 
for succession to the Deccan government gave ojiportunities to 
the ]'kirop(‘an trading compani(‘s to interfere vigorously m the 
politics of th(! stthah. 


B. Oiuih 

The subah of Oudh then conqirised not only modern Oudh 
but also Benar(‘s to the (^ast of it, a part of the territory to 
its w(5st and some districts near Allahaba-d and (-awnpore. The 
founder of the kingdom of Oudh was Sahidat Khan, an immigrant 
from Khurasan. Ajijiointed governor of Oudh in 1724, he rapidly 
rose to power and fame, and was summoned to Delhi at the time 
of Nadir’s invasion; but he committe<i suicide the same year. 
The next governor of Oudh was Sa‘adat Khan’s nephew and 
son-in-law, Safdar Jang. Ajipointed imzlr of the Delhi empire in 
1748, Safdar Jang pla\ed an important part in the contemporary 
history of India till some time before his death in 1764, in spite 
of the ojiposition of Asaf Jiih Nizam-ul-mulk’s son and grand- 
son. He was succeeded in the government of Oudh by his son, 
Shuja-ud-daulah, who also became the mizlr of the emjiii’c and was 
one of the principal figures in the history of Northern India till he 
died in a.d. 1775. 


C. The Bengal Subah 

Murshid Quli Jafar Kln'in, appointed governor of Bengal by 
Aurangzeb in 1705, proved to be a strong and able ruler, though 
he occasionally adopted severe measures to collect revenues from 
the local zamindars. He transferred the cajiital of Bengal from 
Dacca to Murshidabad. Fully alive to the economic interests of 
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his province, he made attem[>ta to prevent the abuse of d(hsUiks 
by the servants of the Enylisli East India ('oinpan\ and wanted 
to collect from them the same amount of duties on trade as the 
Indian merchants had to After his doatli in a d 17'J7. his 

son-indaw', Shuja-ud-din Klian, siiccc('do<l linn in the yo\erunicnt 
of Bengal. It was during the regime of Shiija-nd-din that lli(‘ Uiliar 
fiuhaJi, the eastern limit of whu li cxtondiHl iiji to 'rehagarlii (near 
Sfilichganj on the E.l. By. Loop Limd, was annexed to Bengal 
about AD. 1733 and 'Alivardi was simt as its ndih iiuzun. 
Shuja-iid-din dhsl in 1739, attiT whieh his son, Sarlara/, Klian, 
became the Nawfib of Biaigal But tlu' new NawTilis n'giine was 
not destined to last long ‘Alhanli, his boitln'r llaji Ahmad, 
the rdijrai/dn ‘Alamehand and dagat. Setli f'ati'ii ('hand, organisisl 
a conspiracy against him. ‘Alivardi man lied from Ihliar, deleated 
and slew Sarfaraz at (hria, near Bapnahal, on the lOth .\pril, 
A.l). 1740, and oeeu])i(‘(l the mnsnad of Bengal, fie se( lin'd imperial 
eontirmation of his new aiithontx through (iuestuaiabh' means, 
and began to go\('rn tlu* jirovmee m an indepen<lent inanrK'r. 
Trained in the school of advc'rsity, 'Atuardl had d('\ (‘l(»]K'd sonu' 
good qualities, whieh lu'ljx'd him to beeiaiu' an a'ole adnunist lator, 
(Ihulam Husain observes- ‘‘A [inuh'tit, keen and a \alorous soldier, 
tlu'rc are hardly any (juahlieat ions whieh lu' did not ]>oss('ss 
His attitude towards th<‘ Lurojican traders was strut but mijiartial, 
and he exacted occasional contributions trcuu them only under 
the pressure ot extraordinary eireumstanees But destiny allowed 
him no rest to enjoy ]K*ae('fullv the innsjjad that he, had seized by 
force. The Maratha invasions ol Bengal irotn vear t.o 3 ear during 
the greater jiart ot his r(‘gime were a source ot keen anxiety, 
and the rebelliruis of his Afghan grmerals, m alliance with tlu'ir 
compatriots ot Darbhanga m Bihar, yiroved to be a serious menace 
to his authority. -Unable to repi'l the .Marat has evi'ii by assassina- 
ting one of their gi'iujrals, Jthaskhar Pandit, at, Mankarah near 
(’assimbazar, ‘Alivardi concluded a treaty with them in May or 
June, A.D. 1751, whereby he agre(‘d to pay them an annual tributr^ 
of twelve lacs of rupees a.s chauth and also ceded to th(;m tlu; 
revenues of a part of Orissa This opened the way for ultirnati; 
Maratha supremacy over Orissa, whii'h could not Ix' done away 
with by the English till about a.d. 1S03. ‘Alivardi died in April, 
A.D. 1756, when the rnasnad f)f Bengal jiassed to his heir-designate 
and favourite grandson, Mirza Muhammad, better known as 
Naw^ab Siraj-ud-daulah, whose brief regime of about one year and 
two months forms a turning-point in the history of Bengal and 
also of India. 
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5 . Political Revival of the Hindus 

One prominent factor in the history of India during the 
eighteenth century was the revival of the Hindus. It was not, 
however, characterised by any spirit of an all-India national, religious 
or cultural renaissance, but by isolated attempts on the part of 
the different Hindu or semi-Hindu powers, such as the Rajputs, 
the Sikhs, the Jats and the Marathas, to establish their respective 
political supremacy on the ruins of the Mughul Empire. 

A. The Rdjpids 

The principal Rajput states like Mewar (Udaipur), Marwar 
(Jodhpur) and Amber (Jaipur), whose sympathy for the Empire 
had been alienated by Aurangzeb, tried to throw off their allegiance 
to it after the death of that Emperor. They were first brought to 
submission by Rahadur Shiih. But very soon, A jit Singh of 
Jodhpur, Jay Singh II of Amber and Durgadas Rathor departed 
from the Emperor’s camp on the 30th April, 1708, and formed 
a league against him. In view of the Sikh rising in the north 
of Sirhind, Bahadur Shfih pacified the Rajputs by conciliatory 
measures. But during the disorder that followed his death, Ajit 
Singh invaded the imperial territories. Say^dd Husain ‘Ali was sent 
to subdue the Marwar chief, but the court-politics of the time 
had become so vitiated that the Emperor and the anti-Sa 5 ^yid 
clique secretly urged the Rajput ruler “to make away with Husain 
‘An in any way he could, whereupon the whole of the Bakhshi’s 
property and treasure would become his ; and he would, in addition, 
receive other rewards”. Ajit Singh, however, could not carry 
out these instructions. He came to terms with Husain ‘Ali without 
a single battle, and in 1714 concluded peace with the Emperor by 
agreeing to give him one of his daughters in marriage. The marriage 
was celebrated the next year. 

Henceforth, the chiefs of Jodhpur and Jaipur played important 
parts in Delhi politics and “by opportune aloofness or adherence 
they had added to their possessions a large portion of the Empire”. 
The Sayyids tried to attach them to their party and they were 
rewarded with some appointments besides holding their own 
dominions in full sovereignty. Ajit Singh remained governor of 
Ajmer and Gujarat till 1721. During the reign of Muhammad Shah, 
Jay Singh II of Jaipur was appointed governor of Surat, and 
after the fall of the Sayyids, he received also the government of 
Agra. “In this way the country from a point sixty miles south 
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of Dollii to the shores of the oeoan at Surat was in the hands of 
these two Rajas, very untrustworthy sentinels for the Mughuls 
on this exposed frontier.” Ajit Smgh secretly assisted the Marathas 
in their activities in Western India, and w'as removed from the 
government of Gujarat. He met with a tragic and mysterious 
death at the hands of his son, Rhakt Singh, The revival of the 
Rajputs was only temporary. Woeful days of internal disorder 
and foreign exploitation were in store for their land. 

B. The Sikhs 

Guru Govind was stabbed by an Afglian in 1708. After his 
assassination the Sikhs found a leader in Banda. Proceeding to the 
north, Banda organised a large number of Sikhs and captured 
Sirhind after killing iisfaujddr, Wazir Khan, the murderer of Guru 
Govind’s children. The country between the Sutlej and the tlnmna 
next fell under his (‘ontrol. He established the strongladd of 
Lohgarh (or Blood and Iron Fort) at. Miikhlisjmr, half-way 
between Nahan and Sadhaura, wliere he “tried to assume some- 
thing of r(‘gal state ’ and struck coins in his own name. The 
Emperor mardied against him and besi(‘ged tlu' tort of Lohgarh, 
whereupon he lied away with many of his hdlowers into the 
hills north of Lahore. However, alter tlie di'ath of Ikihadur 
Shah, Banda came out of hiding, o{“cu])ied the town ol Sadhaura, 
recovered the fort of Lohgarh and again plundiTed the j)rovin(;e 
of Sirhind. But in 1715 he w^as besieged in the fortress of 
Gurudaspur. The Sikhs fought desperately ‘‘contending among 
themselves for martyrdom, and many of them w^ere captured aft/er 
a fierce resistance”. Banda and his followers were sent to Delhi 
and were relentlessly treated. “A rew^ard w^as given for every Sikh 
head.” Taunted by a noble, Banda replied that he had been ‘‘a 
mere scourge in the hands of God for the chastisement of the 
w'icked and that he w^as now receiving the meed of his owm crimes 
against the Almighty”. His own son was killed before his eyes ; and 
he himself “w'as tormented to death under the feet of elephants”. 
Thus “the fortunes of the Sikh nation sank to the lowest ebb in 
1716”. 

But the military power of the Sikhs could not be completely 
destroyed. The tenets of Nanak and Govind had “taken deep 
root in the hearts of the people ; the peasant and the mechanic 
nursed their faith in secret, and the more ardent clung to the 
hope of ample revenge and speedy victory”. The Sikhs began 
to organise themselves gradually, and Kapur Singh, a resident of 
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Fyziillapur, started an organisation which developed later into 
the celebrated Dal Khdlsd or the theocracy of the Sikhs. The 
disorders and confusion in the Punjab, following the invasion 
of Nadir Shah, were utilised by the Sikhs to augment their 
financial resources and increase their military strength. “The 
suppression of the Sikhs, difficult under all circumstances, became 
even more difficult now.” They built a fort at Dalewal on the 
Ravi, and plundering the country around, carried their depredations 
to the vicinity of Lahore. The invasions of Ahmad Shah Abdali 
also helped the rise of the Sikh power to a great extent. Though 
they met with some reverses after 1752, they ultimately gained 
complete victory. Especially after the third battle of Panipat, 
they took advantage of the disturbed political condition of the 
country to organise and strengthen themselves sufficiently, and 
greatly harassed the Abdali on his return march. They opposed 
the Abdali in his subsequent invasions, and after his invasion in 
1767 reoccupied the entire open country. 


C. The Jots 

Towards the close of the reign of Aurangzeb, predatory bands of 
the Jats under individual village headmen like Rajaram, Bhajja 
and Churaman carried out depredations round Delhi and Agra and 
increased their power. But whatever they could achieve was lost 
when in 1721 Sawai Jay Singh II captured Churaman’s stronghold 
of Thun and the latter committed suicide. “Up to the middle of 
the eighteenth century,” writes Sir J. N. Sarkar, “there was as 
yet no Jat State, no politically united Jat nation, no Jat king 
standing clearly above the other village headmen or even recognised 
as first among equals ; but only a robber leader whose success had 
drawn to his banners many of his peers in social status as partners 
in his adventures and plunder.” But the scattered units of the Jats 
were subjected to the “grasp of a superior controlling force” by 
Badan Singh, the son of Churaman’s brother, Bhao Singh. In 
the face of great difficulties, Badan Singh established the authority 
of his house over almost the whole of the Agra and Muttra districts 
by “matchless cunning, tireless patience, and wise versatility in 
the choice of means”, and also by marriage alliances with some 
powerful Jat families. Badan Singh died on the 7th Jime, 1756. 
His adopted son and successor, Suraj Mai, who has been described 
by a contemporary historian as “ the Plato of the Jat tribe” and by 
a modem writer as the “Jat Ulysses”, because of his “political 
sagacity, steady intellect and clear vision”, extended the authority 
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of the Bharatpur kingdom over the districts of Agra, Dholpur, 
Mainpuri, Hathras, ‘Aligarh, Etawah, Meerut, Rohtak, Farrukh- 
nagar, Mewat, Rewari, Gurgaon and Muttra. Surajmal, the 
greatest warrior and the ablest statesman that the Jats have 
produced, died on the 25th December, 1763. “The reputation of the 
Jat race reached its highest point under him and after him it was 
sure to decline.” 

The Mardthas 

The Marathas were the most formidable of the Hindu powers 
who made a bid for supremacy on the dismemberment of the 
Mughul Empire. They could not, indeed, form any strong deter- 
mination of founding an emj)irc immediately after the death of 
Aurangzeb, but were absorbed for a few years in internal quarrels. 
‘A‘zam Shah released Shivaji II, better known as Shahu, in 1707 
at ^t ^ su ggestion oF^ulfiqar Klian. Zudfiqar Khan pointed out 
tKat Shahu ’s return to his kingdom would inevitably cause a 
division among the Marathas, who would thus be disabled from 
plundering the imperial territories when the main army was absent 
from the Deccan. It happened as he had expected. The claims 
hf~SMhQ“ were strongly opposed by Tara Bal, and a protracted civil 
war consequently ensued. Shahu ultimately came out victorious, 
mainly with the help and advice of a (hitpavan Brahmapa from 
t he Kon kan, named Balaji Viaw anath. 

Bom m a poor family, Baisji Visw^anath was appointed in 1708 
a carcoon or revenue clerk by Dhanaji Jadav, the sendpati or com- 
mander-in-chief of Shahu. After Dhanaji’s death, he was associated 
with the former’s son, Chandra Sena Jadav, and received from him the 
title of Send Karte, organiser or “agent in charge of the army”, 
in 1712. Thus he got opportunities to display his ability both as 
a civil administrator and a military organiser, before Shahu, in 
recognition of the valuable services rendered by him, appointed 
him Peshwd or prime minister on the 16th November, 1713. In 
theory, the office of the Pratinidhi was higher than that of the 
Peshwa, but by virtue of superior talents and abilities, Balaji 
Viswanath and his illustrious son and successor, Baji Rao I, made 
the Peshwa the real head of the Maratha Empire, the Chhatrapati 
or the king being, in the course of a few years, relegated to the 
background. 

The Marathas did not fail to utilise the distractions of the tottering 
Empire to their advantage. Balaji Viswanath obtained important 
concessions in reality from Husain ‘Ali when the latter came 
to the Deccan and in form only from the puppet Emperor of 
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Delhi. To win over the Marathas to liis party, Husain ‘All concluded 
a treaty with them in 1714 on the following terms: (i) Shahu was 
to get back all the territories that had once belonged to Shivaji 
but had been conquered by the Mughuls, and to these were to be 
added the provinces of Khiindesh, Gondwana, Berar, and the dis- • 
tricts in Hyderabad and the Karnatak, conquered by the Marathas,^ 
(ii) the chanth and sardeshmukhl of the six subahs of the Deccan:- 
were assigned to Shahu, who was required, in return, to maintain • 
15,000 horse for imperial service, to pay an annual tribute of ten 
lacs of rupees, and to preserve peace and order in the Deccan. 
The acknowledgment of the overlordship of the Em})eror of Delhi 
by Shahu meant a comj)lete departure from the ideal of absolute 
independence cherished by Shivaji, and the concessions secured 
by the Marathas did not in any way affect the suzerainty of Delhi., 
But it should be noted that tla^se were of much practical value. 
The treaty of 1714 has been rightly regarded as “a landmark in 
Maratha history”, as by it the Marathas w'ere recognised “as 
co-partners in the rev(*nues of the Imperial provinces, and, as 
a corollary, in political j)ower th(‘re”. 

T o dest roy the ascendancy of the anti-Sayyid party at the 
Delhi court, Sayyid Husain ‘Ali inarched to Delhi with his new . 
allies, and after deposing Farrukhsiyar placed another pup])et on*^ 
the throne, who w'as constrained to conlirm tJie treaty already 
concluded between Husain 'Ali and the Marathas. The march 
of the Marathas to Delhi in 1719 w'as a significant event in their 
history, “The prestige of their presence at the imperial capital, 
not as mercenaries, but as the allies and siij)porters of the king- 
makers, held out to them a promise that they might some day 
make and unmake Emperors. Indeed, it w'as the surest basis on 
which Balaji Viswanath could confidently build his policy of 
founding a Maratha Empire.” The power of the Marathas also 
increased in other ways. Through the revival of the system 
in the troubled days of Rajanim, the Maratha adventurers had 
splendid opportunities to carve out independent principalities for 
themselves. In addition to this, the Marathas secured the right 
of collecting chauth and sardeshmukhl^ for which distinct areas 
were distributed by Balaji Visw^anath among the chief Maratha 
officers, who also took part in the wars of contending Muslim nobles 
as paid partisans. 

After Balaji Viswanath ’s death in 1720, his son, Baji Rao I, 
a promising young man, was invested w ith the office of the Peshw a. 
The Peshwaship came to be hereditary in the family of Balaji 
Viflwanfcth. 
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BajI Rao I was not merely an able soldier but also a wise states- 
maiinre at once perceived that the Mughul Empire was la^aring 
its end and that the situation could be well utilised to enhaiu'e 
the power of the Marathas by seeuriiig the sympathy of the Hindu 
‘hiefs. Bold and imaginative, he detiiiitely formulated the }K)liey 
jf Maratha imperialism, initiated by the first l‘cshwa, by lauiu hiug 
t policy of expansion beyond the ISarmada with a. view to striking 
at the centre of the imperial powder. So he suggi'sled t-o his master 
Shahu: “Let us strike at the trunk of the Avithering tree. The 
branches will fall of themselves. Thus should the Marfitha flag 
fly from the Krishna to the Indus.” This policy of Ikljl Bao was 
not supported by many of his colleagues, who urged on him the 
advisability of consolidatmg the Maratha power in the south before 
undertaking northern conquests. »^ut by eloquence; and enthusiasm, 
he persuaded his master to sanction his ])lan of norlherp ex})ansion. 

To evoke the sympathy and secure the su}>i)ort of the Hindu 
chiefs, Baji Kao I preached the ideal of Hindu-JWd-Pddshdln or 
a Hindu Empire. When he invaded Malwa in December, 1723, 
the local Hindu zamindars assisted him greatly allJjough th(‘v had 
to make thereby enormous sacrifices in life and money. 'J ahing 
xdvantage of a civil war in Gujarat, the Maiathas established their 
bold in that rich province. But the intervention of Baji Rao I 
in its afl'airs was strongly lesented by a rival Mariitlia ])art,y under 
the leadership of the hereditary sendpati or commander-in-chief 
Trirabak Rao Dhabade. Raja Shambhuji II of the Kolliapur branch 
of Shivaji’s family and the Nizam-ul-mUlk, jealous of l^aji Rao 
I’s successes, joined Trimbak Rao Dhabade. ]iut Baji Rao 1, 
by force of his supcicior genius, frustrated the jilans of his enemies. 
Trimbak Rao Dhabade w^as defeated and slain in a battle, lought 
on the 1st April, 1731, on the plains of Bilhapur near Dhaboi 
between Baroda and that town. This victory of Baji Rao I “forms 
a landmark in the history of the Peshwas”. It left him wdthout any 
serious rival at home and “with aU but nominal control of the 
Maratha sovereignty”.! With the Nizara-ul-mulk also he arrived 
at a compromise in August, 1731, by which the former “was to 
be at liberty^ to gratify his ambitions in the south, the Peshwa 
in the north”. 

Baji Rao I fortunately secured the friendship of Jay Singh II 
Sawai of Amber and Chhatrasal Bundela. In 1737 he marched on 
to the vicinity of Delhi but did not enter it in order to avoid hurting 
the Emperor’s sentiments. To get rid of this Maratha menace, 
the Emperor summoned the Nizam-ul-mulk, the arch-enemy of Baji 
Rao I, to Delhi for help. The Nizto-ul-mulk had no scruple in 
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ignoring the compromise of 1731 and at once responded to the 
Emperor’s call, which he considered to give a favourable opportunity 
of checking the rising power of B5,ji Rao I. The two rivals met near 
BhopM. The Nizam-ul-mulk was defeated and compelled to 
submit to terms by which he promised “to grant to Baji Rao 
the whole of Malwa, and the complete sovereignty of the territory 
between the Narmada and the Chambal; to obtain a confirmation 
of this cession from the Emperor ; and to use every endeavour to 
procure the payment of fifty lakhs of rupees, to defray the Peshwa’s 
expenses”. These arrangements being sanctioned by the Emperor, 
Maratha supremacy, already established de facto in a part of 
Hindustan proper, became also de jure. On the west coast, the 
Marathas captured Salsette and Bassein from the Portuguese in 
1739. But soon Baji Rao I was somewhat perturbed by the news of 
Nadir Shah’s invasion. By sinking all his differences with his Muslim 
neighbours, the Peshwa made an attempt to present a united 
opposition to the Persian invader, but before anything could 
be done, he died a prematime death in April, 1740, at the age of 
forty- two. Thus passed away one of the greatest Maratha statesmen, 
who, in spite of some blots in his private character, tried his 
utmost to serve the cause of the Maratha State. He may very 
well be regarded as the second founder of the Maratha Empire. 

Though Baji Rao I enhanced the power and prestige of the 
Marathas to a considerable degree, the State which he ruled in his 
master’s name lacked compactness. Through the revival of the 
jdglr system in Rajaram’s time, some semi -independent Maratha 
principalities grew up within it. The natural consequence of this 
was the weakening of the Maratha central government and “its 
ultimate collapse”. One of the earliest and most important of 
such principalities was Berar, then under Raghuji Bhonsle, related 
to Shahu by marriage. His family was older than that of the 
Peshwa, as it had become prominent during Rajaram’s reign. 
The Dhabades originally held Gujarat, but after the fall of the 
hereditary sendpati, his former subordinates, the Gaikwars, estab- 
lished their authority at Baroda. Ranoji Sindhia, founder of the 
Sindhia house of Gwalior, served creditably under Baji R^ I, and, 
after the annexation of Malwa to the Maratha State, a part of 
the province fell to his share. Malhar Rax) Holkar of the Indore 
family also served with distinction under Baji Ra^ I and obtained 
a part of Malwa. A small fief in Mal\^ was granted to the Pawars, 
who made Dhar their headquarters.^ 

B&ji Rao I was succeeded as Peshwa by his eldest son, Balaji 11, 
ooi&monly known as Nana Salieb and Bal&jl BSji R ^g . in spite of 
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the opposition of some Maratha chiefs. Balajl was a youth of 
eighteen at the time, fond of ease and pleasure, and did not 
possess the superior talents of his father. But he was not d(‘void of 
ability, and, “after the manner of his father, engaged vigorously in 
the prosecution of hostilities, the organisation and equi})ment of a 
large army, and the preparation of all the munitions of war”. He 
secured the services of some able and experienced officers of his 
father. Shahu, on the eve of his death in 1749, left a deed giving the 
Peshwa supreme power in the State, with certain reservations. The 
Peshwa was to perpetuate the name of the Raj ft and to preserve 
the dignity of the house of ShiviLji through the grandson of Tara 
Bai and his descendants. He was also required to regard the 
Kolhapur State as independent and recognise the existing rights 
of the jdglrddrs, with whom he could enter into sudi arrangements 
“as might be beneficial for extending Hindu power; for protecting 
the temples of the gods; the cultivators of the soil, and whatever 
was sacred or useful”. This arrangement was challenged by 
Tara Bai, who, acting in concert with Damaji Gaikwar, rose in 
arms against the Peshwa and threw the young Raja into confine- 
ment. The Peshwa, however, defeated his oi)ponents. The Raja 
remained a virtual prisoner in the hands of his “Mayor of the 
Palace”, the Peshwa, who became henceforth the real head of 
the Maratha confederacy. 

Balaji Baji Rao w'as determined to further the cause of Maratha 
imperialism ; but he unwisely departed from the policy of his 
father in two respects. Firstly, the army underwent a revolu- 
tionary change in his time. The light infantry formed the chief 
source of strength in the days of Shivaji. Though Baji Rao I 
engaged a large number of cavalry, he did not give up the old 
tactics of fighting. But Balaji admitted into the army many 
non-Maratha mercenaries of all descriptions with a view to intro- 
ducing Western modes of warfare. The army thus lost its national 
character, and it did not become easy to maintain a number of 
alien elements under proper discipline and control. The old method 
of fighting was also partly abandoned. Secondly, Balaji dehberately 
gave up his father’s ideal of Hindu-Pdd-Pddsfidhi, which aimed at 
uniting all the Hindu chiefs under one flag. His followers resorted 
to the old plan of predatory warfare, and the ravages that they 
committed indiscriminately against the Muslims as well as the Hindus 
alienated the sympathies of the Rajputs and other Hindu chiefs. Thus 
Maratha imperialism ceased to stand for an India-wide nationalism, 
and it became no longer possible for it to organise the Hindu powers 
under one banner against the Muslim powers, internal or external. 
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These defects in Balaji’s policy did not, however, immediately 
elieck ih(^ ex[)ansion of the Maratha power both in the soiit-h 
and in tlie north. A large number of Marathas appeared before 
Seringajjatam in March, 1757, and forcibly levied tribute from 
most of tlie })rinci])alities south of the Krishna. The Navab of 
Arcot promised to pay “two lakhs in ready money, and two and 
a hall' lakhs in assignments” for the arrears of chauth. The INlarathas 
also invadcid Bednor(‘ and the Hindu kingdom of Mysore and 
assisted the English under Clive and Watson in suppressing the 
Ht;a-caj)tain Angria. No doubt their progress was somewhat checked 
by H ydcr, the rising general of Mysore, by Bussy the clover French- 
man, and by Nizam ‘Ali of Hyderr»bad. But the Beshwa’s cousin, 
Sadasiv Rao, inflicted a defeat on Nizam ‘Ali at Edgir in 1700. 
Ibrahim Khan Cardi, a brave Muslim artilleryman trained in 
Western methods of fighting under Jfussy in the Nizam’s army, 
joined the Marathas. A trealv was (‘oncluded by Ihc latter with 
Nizam ‘Ali by which they got the whole ]>rovince of Bijapur, nearly 
the wliole of Aurangrtbad and a yiortion of Bidar, together with some 
forts including the famous fortress of Daulatabad. These were 
valuable gains of the Marathas at the cost, of Mughul possessions in 
the Deccan, which thus came to be “confined to an insulated sjiace”. 

More striking and significant was the expansion of the Marathas 
in the north. At the end of the year 1756 Malhar Rao Holkar, 
and, some weeks later, Raghunath Rao, were again sent to the 
north. Though Raghunath Riio was detained for about four 
months in Rajputana, a force of 20,000 men sent by him under 
Sakharam Bafiu cleverly secured the friendship of the Jats and 
once more asserted Maratha supremacy in the Doab. The Marathas 
then entered into an alliance with the Delhi court against Najib- 
ud-daulah, who had been left by the Abdali as his “supreme agent” 
at Delhi and dictator over the Emperor. They attacked Delhi 
in August, A.D. 1757, and compelled Najib-ud-daulah to surrender 
and make peace in September on terms dictated by them. Placmg 
Delhi in the friendly hands of the ivazlr Imad, Raghunath Rao 
and Malhar Rao directed their efforts towards conquering the Punjab 
from the Abdrdi’s son, Timur Shah. They captured Sirhind in March 
and Lahore in April, 1758, and retired from the Punjab after 
appointing there the experienced local noble, Adina Beg Klian, 
as their viceroy, wdio promised to pay an annual tribute of seventy- 
five lakhs of rupees. They left, how^ever, no adequate force for 
the defence of the newly acquired province. Thus Raghunath 
Rao’s policy seemed to have “carried the Hindu paramountcy 
up to Attock”. But “on a calm examination”, remarks Sir J. N. 
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Sarkar, “ Raghunatli's vaunted achievement is found to be politically 
a hollow show and financially barren”. It secured not a ]iice for 
the Poona treasury but “saddled it vilh a debt of eighty lakhs to 
bankers, besides the arrears due to troops”. PolilJcally, it made 
aiiothe-T war with the Abdrili inevitable. 

The Maratha domination over the I’unjab could give no peace 
to the province. Adina Beg died on the Bitli October, IToS, and 
the whole of the Punjab fell inlo anarchy and confusion affecting 
Maratha interests. To remove this, the Peshwa sent a strong 
force to that jirovince under DattajI Sindhia in 1751), and the latter 
plaml Sfibaji Sindhia as governor then*. But the province was 
soon invaded by a strong Durrani army, and by t he end of November, 
1759, the l^unjab was finally lost to the Delhi J^hnpire. Ahmad 
Shrdi Abdrdi then maiadied towards I)elhi. lie had this time 
th(‘ advantage of securing the co-oiieration of the Ruhelas, who 
had been harassed by th(‘ Manlthas, and that of the Nawab of 
Oudh, who believed that the Marathas were then the greatest 
enemies of the Muslim position in India. The Marathas, on the other 
h.ind, eould not act in combination with the Rajputs, who were 
alienated by the unsymjiathetic policy of Bfilaji P>ajl Rao, and 
prefcTred to remain neutral ; nor could they secure the alliance of 
the Sikhs, who had been rising in the Punjab. In fact,, the short- 
sighted policy of Bfilajl now^ reacted in depriving the Marathas 
of the support of many of the principal indigenous powers 
at a very critical moment, when they were faced with a formidable 
ojiposition from the Durranis and their Indian allies. 

The Abdali defeatetl Dattaji Sindhia at Thanesar tow'ards the 
end of December, 1759, and comjielled him to fall back towards 
Delhi. The Maratha general was killed by the Afghans at Barari 
Ghat, about ten miles north of Delhi, on the 9th January, 
17G0. “From the ffital field of Barari Ghat tl.e Maratha army 
fled headlong towards the south-west, with the fresh Durrani 
horsemen on their heels.” The attemjits of .laiikojl Sindhia and 
Malhar Rao Holkar to oppose the march of the Abdali also failed. 
Sadashiv Rao Bhao, whose recent victory over the Nizam at Udgir 
had immensely enhanced his reputation, W'as sent by the Peshwa 
with a large army to recover the lost predominance of the Marathas 
in the north. By way of a brake on him, the Peshwa’s son, Vishwas, 
a lad of seventeen, was sent as the nominal commander of this 
army. At the beginning the Bhao’s head was not “turned by 
insolence and pride”; rather he intended to increase his resources 
and strength by addition of arms and munitions and by securing 
the support of some North -Indian allies. lie captured Delhi on 
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the 3rd August, 1760, but, unluckily for the Marathas, Surajmal, 
“the shrewdest Hindu potentate then alive”, abandoned their 
side owing to some differences of opinion with the Bhao, who 
also antagonised Malhar Rao Holkar. Further, “the coveted 
capital of India proved a Dead Sea apple” to the Bhao, who 
got no adequate resources therefrom but whose difficulties were 
much aggravated by its occupation. About the middle of August 
he moved north from Delhi, and reached Panipat on the 29th 
October, 1760. 

In the meanwhile, the Abdali had captured ‘Aligarh, compelled 
the Jat Raja to promise tribute, and had been able, through the 
support of his most helpful and constant Indian aUy, Najib-ud- 
daulah, to secure the alliance of Shuja-ud-daulah of Oudh, whose 
interests had been affected by Maratha ambition in the north and 
north-east. After undergoing some hardships and losses in the 
Doab, the Abdali arrived near Panipat on the Ist of November 
1760. Thus the Afghans and the Marathas met on the historic 
field of Panipat, where decisive contests had been fought in former 
ages. The strength of the Afghan army was 60,000, half of which 
were the Abdali’s own subjects (23,000 horse and 7,000 foot) and 
the other half his Indian allies (7,000 horse and 23,000 foot). The 
Maratha army consisted of 45,000 soldiers in cavalry and infantry. 
Besides having superior horses, the Abdali had artillery more 
efficient and mobile than that of the Marathas, and his officers 
were clad in armour which the Marathas hardly wore. In respect 
of their manner of campaigning, marching and discipline, the 
Afghan army was superior to the Maratha host. “The strict 
enforcement of order in camp and battlefield, the rigid punishment 
of the least disobedience in any subordinate, the control of every 
officer’s movements according to the plan of the supreme chief, 
the proper gradation of officers forming an unbroken chain between 
the generalissimo and the common soldier, the regular transmission 
of his orders by an efficient staff organisation, and above all the 
fine control of the troops — which distinguished Ahmad Shah’s 
army — were unapproached by any other Asiatic force of that age. 
Above all there was the transcendent genius for war and diplomacy 
and the towering personality of the master — who had risen like 
Nadir from nothing and attained to almost the same pre-eminence 
of fortune and invincibility in war.” 

After a few minor skirmishes and battles near Panipat for about 
two months and a half, during which period the Maratha army 
suffered some losses and was reduced almost to starvation owing 
to lack of provisions, it marched to give battle in the morning of 



From V. A. Smith: "The Oxford History of India" (Clarendon Press). 

PLAN or THIRD BATTUE OF PInIpAT 
A. Pdnipat toum and Mardtha camp. B. The Durrdnl camp. C. Ahmad Shdh’s 
advanced tent. The numbers refer to the various divisions. 

14th January, 1761. The Abdali kept in the centre 18,000 of his 
own national troops in charge of his wazir, Shah Wall Khan, while 
two other corps of about 5,000 each, composed mostly of cavalry, 
were placed at his extreme right and left. Najib and Shuja were 
placed on the left and the other Ruhelas on the right of his centre. 
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The Marathas were arranged by the Bhao in three wings — the 
centre being under his personal command, the left one being 
composed of the regular sepoys of Ibrahim Khan Gardi, and the 
right one of the contingents of Malhar Rao Holkar and Jankoji 
Sindhia. The Marathas began the offensive with a cannonade, and 
fought with the valour of despair, gaining some initial successes. 
Ibrahim Khan Gardi charged the right wing of the Durrani army 
so furiously that about eight to nine thousand of the Ruhelas 
were wounded or slain. Sadashiv Rao Bhao attacked the Durrani 
centre under Shah Wali Khan and pressed it so hard that he 
seemed to carry everything before him. But the Abdali reinforced 
his centre and right at the psychological hour with about 13,000 
fresh troops, which turned the scale decisively against the already 
exhausted Marathas. The Bhao, however, continued to fight 
with reckless valour against enormous odds, but to no avail. At a 
quarter past two in the afternoon Vishwas Rao was shot dead. This 
made the Bhao desperate and he made another attempt to retrieve 
the fortunes of his people. But this also failed at about a quarter 
to three and “in a twinkle of the eye, the Maratha army vanished 
from the field like camphor Five Durrani horsemen, greedy for the 
costly dress of the Bhao, cut his head off. Thus fell Sadashiv 
Rao in defence of the honour of his nation, though it must be 
admitted that the failure of the Marathas in the field of Panipat 
was largely due to his disregard for others’ opinions and miscalculated 
plans. The supreme leaders of the defeated Maratha army had fallen 
on the field, and thousands of soldiers and other people of all descrip- 
tions, men, women and children, were massacred. “It was, in short,” 
writes Sir J. N. Sarkar, “a nation-wide disaster like Flodden 
Field ; there was not a home in Maharashtra that had not to mourn 
the loss of a member, and several houses their very heads. An 
entire generation of leaders was cut off at one stroke.” The victors 
captured immense booty. The Marathas lost 60,000 horses, 
200,000 draught cattle, some thousands of camels, 500 elephants, 
besides cash and jewellery. The news of this awful disaster was 
conveyed to the Peshwa in a merchant’s message: “Two pearls 
have been dissolved, twenty-two gold mohurs have been lost, and 
of the silver and copper the total cannot be cast up.” The 
Peshwa, already suffering from a wasting disease, could not 
survive this national calamity. He died, broken-hearted, at Poona 
on the 23rd June, 1761. 

The third battle of Panipat produced disastrous consequences 
for the Marathas and seriously deflected the course of Maratha 
imperialism. Besides immense losses in men and money, the 
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moral effect of the defeat at Panipat was even greater. It 
revealed to the “Indian world that Maratha friendship was a 
very weak reed to lean upon in any real danger”. The powerful 
Maratha confederacy henceforth lost its cohesion and the Peshwa’s 
authority was terribly damaged. The Marathas could never return 
to the position they had established before 1761. But it must 
not be thought that their power was irretrievably shattered by their 
discomfiture at Panipat. They quickly recovered some of their 
losses and made fresh attempts to re-establish their authority in 
Hindustan. The Abdali could not stay in India as a permanent 
check on their revival, and he could not retain even the Punjab, 
where the Sikhs grew more and more troublesome. The next 
Peshwa, Madhava Rao I, a noble figure in Maratha history, “carried 
out the aims and objects of the Maratha policy as laid down by the 
first Peshwa” till he died in a.d. 1772. In considering the importance 
of the career of MMhava Rao I, Grant Duff observes that “the 
plains of Panipat were not more fatal to the Maratha Emi)ire than 
the early end of this excellent prince”. The Marathas restored the 
exiled Mughul Emperor, Shah ‘Alam II, to the capital of his 
forefathers in 1772 ; in 1789 Mahadaji Sindhia made himself a 
dictator at Delhi; and before being finally crushed, the Marathas 
thrice opposed British attempts to establish dominion in India. 

But none the less the third battle of Panipat “decided the 
fate of India”. “The Marathas and the Muhammadans weakened 
each other in that deadly conflict, facilitating the aims of the 
British for Indian supremacy.” The rising British power got 
thereby the opportunity it needed so much to strengthen and 
consolidate its authority in India. “If Plassey had sown the 
seeds of British supremacy in India, Panipat afforded time for 
their maturing' and striking roots.” When the Marathas again 
tried to check the supremacy of the English in India, the latter 
had been able to effect an immense improvement in their position. 



CHAPTER VI 


MUGHUL ADMINISTRATION 

I. Nature of the Mughul Government 

The establishment of the Mughul administration, on ideas and 
principles different from those of the Sultans of Delhi, was 
mainly the work of Akbar. Of his two predecessors, Babur and 
Humayun, the former had neither time nor opportunity, and the 
latter neither inclination nor ability, to elaborate a system of 
civil government. While gifted with political genius of a high 
order, Akbar was indebted in certain respects to the Sur example 
of administrative organisation. The Mughul government was a 
“combination of Indian and extra-Indian elements”. It was, 
more correctly speaking, “the Perso- Arabic system in an Indian 
setting”. It was also essentially military in nature and every 
officer of the Mughul State had to be enrolled in the army list. 
It was necessarily a centralised autarchy, and the king’s power was 
unlimited. His word was law, and his will none could dispute. 
He was the supreme authority in the State, the head of the govern- 
ment, the commander of the State forces, the fountain of justice, 
and the chief legislator. Ho was the Khalifah of God, required 
to obey the scriptures and Islamic traditions, but in practice a 
strong king could act in defiance of sacred laA^ if he so liked. 
There was nothing like a cabinet of ministers in the modern sense 
of the term. The ministers could not claim to be consulted as a 
matter of right ; it was entirely a matter of the Emperor’s pleasure 
to accept their advice or not. Much depended, indeed, on the 
personality^-of the Emperor and his ministers. A wise ruler 
like Shah Jahan wanted invariably to consult a Sa‘dullah Khan, 
while a minister like Husain ‘Ali Khan would have little regard, 
even open contempt, for his crowned puppets. The first six Mughul 
rulers of India possessed, however, a strong commonsense, and 
their autocracy did not, therefore, degenerate into an unbearable 
tyranny trampling on the rights and customs of the people. Endowed 
with the spirit of “benevolent despots”, these rulers worked hard 
for the good of their subjects, in one way or another, especially 
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in the regions round the central capital and the seats of viceregal 
governments in the provinces. But the State in those days “did 
not undertake any socialistic work, nor interfered with the lives 
of the villagers so long as there was not violent crime or defiance 
of royal authority in the locality”. From one point of view, the 
enormous power of the Mughul emperors was strictly limited. 
Their orders could not always bo easily enforced in the distant 
comers of the Empire, not to speak of certain hilly parts of Chota 
Nagpur and the Santal Parganas, which most probably never 
acknowledged their sway. When we find almost each and every 
Emperor issuing orders for the abolition of the same kind of taxes 
and cesses in the very first year of his reign, we are led to conclude 
that previous attempts to abolish these had proved ineffectual 
and inoperative. There are copious references in the records of 
the English factories in India to show that even in the days of Shah 
Jahan and Aurangzeb, not to speak of the reigns of their weak 
successors, the subahddrs, the provincial diwdns, and the customs- 
officers, occasionally acted contrary to the orders of the central 
government, mostly out of selfish motives. 

2. The Nobility 

Owing to several factors, the Mughul nobility was a heterogeneous 
body, composed of diverse elements like Turk, Tartar, Persian and 
Indian, Muslim and Hindu, and could not, therefore, organise 
itself as a powerful baronial class. Some Europeans also received 
titles of nobility. In theory, the nobility was not hereditary but 
purely official in character. A noble had only a life interest in his 
jdgtr, which escheated to the crown on his death ; and the titles 
or emoluments could not usually be transmitted from father to son. 
The effect of the system of escheat was, as Sir J. N. Sarkar has 
observed, “most harmful”. The nobles led extravagant lives 
and squandered away all their money in unproductive luxury 
during their life-time. It also “prevented India from having 
one of the strongest safeguards of public liberty and checks on 
royal autocracy, namely, an independent hereditary peerage, whose 
position and wealth did not depend on the king’s favour in every 
generation, and who could, therefore, afford to be bold in their 
criticism of the royal caprice and their opposition to the royal 
tyranny”. 

3. Public Service and Bureaucracy 

To maintain the military strength of the Empire, it was necessary 
for the Mughuls to employ a large number of foreign adventurers. 
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Though Akbar inaugurated the policy of “India for Indians” 
and threw open official careers to the Hindus, yet the foreign 
elements predominated in the Mughul public service. The general 
character of the public services remained unaltered during the 
reigns of Jahangir and Shah Jahan. But deterioration in their 
efficiency began during the reign of the former, and became striking 
during the reign of his son and more so in the reign of Aurangzeb. 
Thus Prince Akbar wrote to Aurangzeb plainly in 1681: “The 
clerks and officers of state have taken to the practice of traders, 
and are buying posts with gold and selling them for shameful 
considerations. Every one who eats salt destroys the salt-cellar.” 

Every officer of the State held a mansab or official appointment 
of rank and profit, and, as such, was bound theoretically to supply 
a number of troops for the mihtary service of the State. Thus 
the mansabddrs formed the official nobility of the country, and 
this system was the “army, the peerage, and the civil administra- 
tion, all rolled into one”. Akbar classified the office-holders into 
thirty-three grades, ranging from “commanders of 10” to “com- 
manders of 10,000”. Till the middle of Akbar’s reign, the highest 
rank an ordinary officer could hold was that of a commander of 
5,000 ; the more exalted grades between commanders of 7,000 and 
10,000 were reserved for members of the royal family. But towards 
the end of his reign this restriction was relaxed, and, under his 
successors, the officers rose to much higher positions. The mansabddrs 
were directly recruited, promoted, suspended or dismissed by the 
Emperors. Each grade carried a definite rate of pay, out of which 
its holder was expected to maintain a quota o$ horses, elephants, 
beasts of burden and carts. But the mansabddrs rarely fulfilled 
this condition. Irvine writes that “in spite of musterings and 
brandings we may safely assume that very few mansabddrs kept 
up at full strength even the quota of horsemen for which they 
received pay”. A mansabdari dignity was not hereditary. The 
State Service was not specialised, and an officer might be entrusted 
at any moment with an entirely new duty. Akbar’s wonderful 
capacity for “picking the right man for the right job” checked the 
evils of this system, but a deterioration set in later on with the 
change in the personality of the rulers. 

The officers of the Mughul government received their salaries 
in two ways. Either they received them in cash from the State, 
or occasionally they were granted jdgirs for a temporary period. 
They were not, however, given any ownership over the lands in 
their jdgirs, but were only allowed to collect and enjoy the land 
revenue, equivalent to the amount of their salaries, from the 
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assigned tracts. “Any excess collected not only involved injustice 
towards the cultivators ; it was a fraud against the State as well.” 
Jdgirs were frequently transferred from one mansabddr to another. 
The system, however, gave some undue power and independ- 
ence to the holders oijd^lrs ; and Akbar, like Sher Shah, was justified 
in trying to remunerate his officers by cash pajmients, and in 
converting jdglr into kJutlsd lands, whenever possible. Whether 
paid in cash or in jdgirs, the Mughul public servants enjoyed, as 
we know from the Aln-i-Akbarl, inordinately high salaries,^ which 
attracted most enterprising adventurers from Western and Central 
Asia. Various evils crept into the Mughul public services after 
the reign of Aurangzeb, if not earher. 


4. Departments of Government and Chief Officers 

Though the Mughul Emperors had absolute powers, they 
appointed a number of officers in the different departments of the 
Government for the transaction of its multitudinous affairs. The 
chief departments of the State were: (a) the Imperial House- 
hold under the Khdn-i-Sdmdn, (b) the Exchequer under the 
Diwdn, (c) the Military Pay and Accounts Office under the Mir 
Bakhshl, (d) the Judiciary under the Chief Qdzl, (e) Religious 
Endowments and Charities under the Chief Sadr or Sadr-us-Sudiir, 
and (/) the Censorship of Public Morals under the Muhiasib. The 
Diwdn or Wazlr was usually the highest officer in the State, being 
in sole charge of revenues and finance. The Bakhshl discharged a 
variety of functions. While he was the Paymaster-General of all 
the officers of the State, who “theoretically belonged to the milit- 
ary department”, he was also responsible for the recruiting of the 
army, and for maintaining lists of mansabddrs and other high 
officials; and when preparing for a battle he presented a complete 
muster-roll of the army before the Emperor. The Khdn-i-Sdmdn 
or the Lord High Steward had charge of the whole imperial house- 
hold “in reference to both great and small things”. The Muhtasibs 
or Censors of Public Morals looked after the enforcement of 
the Prophet’s commands and the laws of morality. The other 
officers, somewhat inferior in status to those mentioned above, 
were the Mir Atish or Ddrogd-i-Topkhdnd (head of the artillery), 
the Ddrogd of Ddk chowkl (head of the correspondence department), 

* Making deductions for the monthly expenses of maintaining troops and 
other incidental expenses, Moreland calculates that a mansabddr of “5,000’* 
received a net monthly salary of at lea"t Rs. 18,000, one of “1,000“ at 
least Rg. 6,000, and “a commander of 600“ at least Rs. 1,000 a month. 
Moreland. India at the Death of Akbar, pp. 66 ff. 
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the Ddrogd of the Mint, the Mir Mai or the Lord Privy Seal, the 
Mustaufl or the Auditor-General, the Nazir -i-Buyutdt or the Super- 
intendent of the Imperial Workshop, the Muahriff or the Revenue 
Secretary, the Mir Bahri or the Lord of the Admiralty, the Mir Barr 
or the Superintendent of Forests, the Wdqa-i-navis or News-Reporters, 
the Mir Arz or the officer in charge of petitions presented to the 
Emperor, the Mir Manzil or the Quartermaster- General, and the 
Mir Tozak or the Master of Ceremonies. 


5. The Police 

So far as the rural areas were concerned, the Mughuls intro- 
duced no new arrangements for the prevention and detection of 
crimes. These remained, as from time immemorial, under the 
headman of the village and his subordinate watchmen. This 
system, which afforded a fair degree of security in the local areas 
with only occasional disturbances in times of disorder, survived 
till the beginning of the nineteenth century. In the cities and 
towns, aU police duties, including the task of maintaining public 
order and decency, were entrusted to the Kotwdls, whose duties, 
as enumerated in the Ain-i-Akbarl, were multifarious : (i) to detect 
thieves, (ii) to regulate prices and check weights and measures, 
(iii) to keep watch at night and patrol the city, (iv) to keep 
up registers of houses, frequented roads, and of citizens, and 
watch the movements of strangers, (v) to employ spies from 
among the vagabonds, gather information about the affairs of 
the neighbouring villages, and the income and expenditure 
of the various classes of people, (vi) to prepare an inventory 
of, and take charge of, the property of deceased or missing 
persons who left no heirs, (vii) to prevent the slaughter of 
oxen, buffaloes, horse or camels, and (viii) to prevent the 
burning of women against their will, and circumcision below the 
age of twelve. Sir J. N. Sarkar believes that this long list of 
the KoiwdVs duties in the Ain represents "only the ideal for the 
Kotwdl” and not "the actual state of things”. But Manucci also 
gives from personal observation an exhaustive account of the 
KotwdVs duties. It is, however, certain that the KotwdVs main 
business was to preserve peace and public security in the urban 
areas. In the districts or sarkdrs, law and order were maintained 
usually by officers like the Faujddrs. "The/awjddr, as his name 
suggests, was only the commander of a military force stationed 
in the country. He had to put down smaller rebellions, disperse 
or arrest robber gangs, take cognizance of all violent crimes, and 
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make demonstrations of force to overawe opposition to the revenue 
authorities, or the criminal judge, or the censor.” The police 
arrangements were in some respects effective, though “the state 
of public security varied greatly from place to place and from 
time to time”. 


6. Law and Justice 

Nothing like modern legislation, or a written code of laws, existed 
in the Mughul period. The only notable exceptions to this were 
the twelve ordinances of Jahangir and the Fatdwa-i-' Alamgtrl, a 
digest of Muslim law prepared under Aurangzeb’s supervision. 
The judges chiefly followed the Quranic injunctions or precepts, 
the Fatdwas or previous interpretations of the Holy Law by 
eminent jurists, and the qanuns or ordinances of the Emperors. 
They did not orduiarily disregard customary laws and sometimes fol- 
lowed principles of equity. Above all, the Emperor’s interpretations 
prevailed, provided they did not run counter to the sacred laws. 

The Mughul Emperors regarded speedy administration of justice 
as one of their important duties, and their officers did not enjoy 
any special protection in this respect under anything like Administra- 
tive Law. “If I were guilty of an unjust act,” said Akbar, “I 
would rise in judgment against myself.” Peruschi writes on the 
authority of Monserrate that “as to the administration of justice 
he is most zealous and watchful”. The love of justice of the other 
Emperors, like Jahangir, Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb, has been 
testified to by some contemporary European travellers. Though 
approach to the Emperor through alljkinds of official obstructions 
was not very easy, at least two Mughul Emperors, Akbar and 
Jahangir, granted to their subjects the right of direct petitioning 
(which was only won in England after a hard fight). The latter 
allowed a chain with bells to be hung outside his palace to enable 
petitioners to bring their grievances to the notice of the Emperor. 

The Qdzl-ul-Qazdt or the Chief Qdzl was the principal judicial 
officer in the realm. He appointed Qdzis in every provincial capital. 
The Qdzis made investigations into, and tried, civil as well as 
criminal cases of both the Hindus and the Muslims; the Muftis 
expounded Muslim Law ; and the Mir Adis drew up and pronounced 
judgments. The Qdzis were expected to be “just, honest, impartial, 
to hold trials in the presence of the parties and at the court-house 
and the seat of government, not to accept presents from the people 
where they served, nor to attend entertainments given by anybody 
and everybody, and they were asked to know poverty to be their 
glory”. But in practice they abused their authority, and, as Sir 
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J. N. Sarkar observes, “the QdzVa department became a b3rword 
and reproach in Mughul times”. There were no primary courts 
below those of the Qdzls, and the villagers and the inhabitants of 
smaller towns, having no Qdzls over them, settled their differences 
locally “ by appeal to the caste courts or panchdyeis, the arbitration 
of an impartial umpire (sdlis), or by a resort to force”. The Sadr- 
ua-svdur or the chief Sadr exercised supervision over the lands 
granted by the Emperors or princes to pious men, scholars and 
monks, and tried cases relating to these. Below him there was a 
local sadr in every province. 

Above the urban and provincial courts was the Emperor himself, 
who, as the “Khalif of the Age”, was the fountain of justice and 
the final court of appeal. Sometimes he acted as a court of 
first instance too. Fines could be imposed and severe punishments, 
like amputation, mutilation and whipping, could be inflicted by 
the courts without any reference to the Emperor, but his consent 
was necessary in inflicting capital punishment. There was no 
regular jail system, but the prisoners were confined in forts. 


7. The Revenue System 

The revenues of the Mughul Empire may be grouped under 
two heads — central or imperial and local or provincial. The 
local revenue, which was apparently collected and spent without 
reference to the finance authorities of the central government, 
was derived from various minor duties and taxes levied on “pro- 
duction and consumption, op trades and occupations, on various 
incidents of social life, and most of all on transport”. The major 
sources of central revenue were land revenue, customs, mint, 
inheritance, plunder and indemnities, presents, monopolies and the 
poll-tax. Of these, land revenue formed, as in old days, the most 
important source of the State income. 

The important revenue experiments of the Surs were undone 
in tho period of confusion and disorders following the reigns of 
Sher Shah and Islam Shah. But the old machinery of government 
and the time-honoured customs and procedures must have been 
inherited by Akbar, who found at his accession three kinds of 
land in the country — ^the Khalad or crown-lands, the Jdglr lands, 
enjoyed by some nobles who collected the local revenues, out of 
which they sent a portion to the central exchequer and kept the 
rest for themselves, and the Sayurghdl lands, granted on free 
tenure. After securing his freedom from the influence of Bairam 
and that of the ladies of the harem, Akbar realised the importance 
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of reorganising the finances of his growing empire, which were 
in a hopelessly confused state. Thus in 1570-1571, Muzaffar Khan 
Turbati, assisted by Raja Todar Mall, prepared a revised assess- 
ment of the land revenue, “based on estimates framed by the 
local Qdnungoes and checked by ten superior Qdnungoes at head- 
quarters”. After Gujarat had been conquered, Todar Mall effected 
there a regular survey of the land, and the assessment was made 
“with reference to the area and quality of the land”. In 1575-1576 
Akbar made a new and disastrous experiment by abolishing the 
old revenue areas and dividing the whole of the Empire, with the 
exception of the provinces of Gujarat, Bengal and Bihar, into a 
large number of units, each yielding one kror (crore) a year, and 
placed over each of them an officer called the Krori, whose duties 
were to collect revenues and encourage cultivation. But the Kroris 
soon grew corrupt and their tyranny reduced the peasants to 
great misery. Their offices were, therefore, abolished and the old 
revenue divisions were restored, though the title of Krori continued 
to survive at least till the reign of Shah Jahan. 

Important revenue reforms were introduced in 1582, when 
Todar Mall was appointed the Diwdn-i-Ashraf. Hitherto assess- 
ments were fixed annually on the basis of production and statistics 
of current prices, and the demands of the State thus varied from 
year to year. Todar Mall established a standard or “regulation” 
system of revenue-collection, the chief features of which were 
(i) survey and measurement of land, (ii) classification of land, 
(iii) fixation of rates. Lands were carefully surveyed, and for 
measurement the old units, whose length fluctuated with the 
change of season, were replaced by the Ildhl Gaz or yard, which 
was equal to about thirty-three inches, tanab or tent-rope, and 
jarib of bamboos joined by iron rings, which assured a constant 
measure. Land was classified into four classes according to “the 
continuity or discontinuity of cultivation”: (i) Polaj or land 
capable of being annually cultivated, (ii) Parautl or land kept 
fallow for some time to recover productive capacity, (iii) Chachar 
or land that had lain fallow for three or four years, and (iv) Banjar 
or land uncultivated for five years or longer. Only the area actually 
cultivated was assessed, and, in order to ascertain the average 
produce of land belonging to each class, the mean of the three grades 
into which it was divided was taken into consideration. The demand 
of the State was fixed at one-third of the actual produce, which 
the ryots could pay either in cash or in kind. The cash rates 
varied according to crops. This revenue system, as applied to 
Northern India, Gujarat, and, with some modifications, to the 
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Deccan, was rayatwari, that is, “the actual cultivators of the soil 
were the persons responsible for the annual payment of the 
fixed revenue*’. In the outlying portions of the Empire, this system 
was not applied, but each of these was dealt with as local 
circumstances required. 

For purposes of administration and revenue collection, the 
Empire was divided into subahs, which again were subdivided 
into sarlcdrs^ each of which in turn comprised a number of paragands. 
Each paragand was a union of several villages. The amalguzdr or 
revenue-collector in charge of a district was assisted by a large 
subordinate staff. Apart from the village Muqaddam (headman) 
and the village Patwdrl, who were servants of the village com- 
munity and not of the State, there were measurers and kdrkuns, 
who prepared the seasonal crop statistics; the Qdnungo, who 
kept records of the revenue payable by the villages; the Bitikchl 
or accountant ; and the Potddr or district treasurer. These officers 
were instructed to collect revenue with due care and caution 
and “not to extend the hand of demand out of season”. The 
Emperors were for ever “issuing orders to their officers to show 
leniency and consideration to the peasants in collecting the revenue, 
to give up all abwdbs and to relieve local distress”. There are 
instances in the reigns of Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb of extortionate 
revenue officials and even provincial governors being dismissed on 
complaints being made against them by the subjects to the 
Emperors. Though the lower revenue officers, especially those in 
the outljnng provinces and districts, were not above corruption 
and malpractices, “the highest were, on the whole, just and 
statesmanlike” with few exceptions. 

The success or failure of the revenue system thus organised must 
have depended on the quality and nature of the administration 
at the centre, and evils could not but appear when the administra- 
tive machinery was getting out of gear in Aurangzeb ’s reign. 
But on the whole its principles were sound and “the practical 
instructions to the officials all that could be desired”. The ryots 
got a certain amount of security and the fluctuations of the State 
revenue were prevented, or at least minimised. Further, the ryots 
were not evicted from their holdings for default of payment, and the 
“custom of payment by the division of the crop ”, on the basis of the 
actual produce of a year, was better than the modern money rent 
system by which one has to pay the fixed amount irrespective 
of the harvest of the year. The demand at the rate of one-third, 
though rather high, as compared with one-sixth prescribed by Hindu 
law and custom or with what a modem landowner gets, was 
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not a heavy burden on the peasants, who were compensated by 
the State with the abolition or remission of various cesses and 
taxes. 


8 . The Provincial Government 

In 1579-1580 Akbar divided his Empire into twelve provinces, 
the number of which rose to fifteen^ towards the close of his reign, 
to seventeen in the reign of Jahangir and to twenty-one in the 
time of Aurangzeb. “The administrative agency in the provinces 
of the Mughul Empire was an exact miniature of the Central 
Government.” The Governor (styled the Sipdh Sdldr, Commander- 
in-Chief, or Sahib Subah, Lord of the Province, or simply Subahddr, 
and officially described as the Nazim) was the head of the civil as 
well as military administration of each subah. He had a stalf 
of subordinate officers under him, like the Diwdn, the Bakhshl, 
the Faujddr,\he Kotwdl, the Qdzl^ the Sadr, the *Amil, the Bitikchl, 
the Potddr and the Wdqa-i-uavis. The Dlwdn or revenue-chief 
of a province often acted as the rival of the Subahddr. Each was 
enjoined “to keep a strict watch over the other” so that none 
of them could grow over-powerful. 


9 . The Army 

No large standing army was maintained by the State, but 
theoretically “all able-bodied citizens of the empiie were potential 
soldiers of the imperial army”. The history of the Mughul army 
is largely the history of the Mansabddri system, the principal 
features of which have already been noted. Besides the Mansabddrs, 
there were the Ddkhills or supplementary troopers placed under 
the command of Manaabddrs and paid by the State, and Ahadla 
or a body of “gentleman troopers, a special class of horsemen, who 
were generaUy round the Emperor’s person, and owed allegiance 
to no one else”. The Mansabddri system was not free from cor- 
ruption. “False musters,” writes Irvine, “were an evil from 
which the Mughul army suffered in its most palmy days. Nobles 
would lend to each other the men to make up their quota, or 
needy idlers from the bazars would be mounted on the first baggage 
pony that came to hand and counted in with the others as efficient 
soldiers”. Steps were taken by Akbar’s Government to remove 
these evil practices. Regulations were introduced for periodical 
musters, a chihrdh or descriptive roll of a Mansabddr was drawn 

* Agra, Allahabad, Oudh, Delhi, Lahore, Multan, Kabul, Ajmer, Bengal 
Bihir, Ahmad&b&d, M&lwa, Berar, Kh&ndesh, Ahmadnagar. 
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up, “showing his name, his father’s name, his tribe or caste, his 
place of origin, followed by details of his personal appearance”; 
and the system of branding horses, known as Ddgh-o-mahalli or 
simply DdgJi, was revived. But these measures could not effectively 
check the evils. 

To express it in modern terms, the Mughul forces were composed 
of (i) cavalry, (ii) infantry, (iii) artillery and (iv) navy. The cavalry 
was the most important of all these branches. The infantry was 
largely composed of men drawn from ordinary townsmen and 
peasants; and “as a part of the fighting strength of the army 
it was insignificant”. Guns, manufactured within the country 
and also imported from outside, were used in wars by Babur, 
Humayun, and Akbar, but “the artillery was much more perfect 
and numerous in ‘Alamgir’s reign” than before. The artillery was 
wholly state-paid. There was nothing like any strong navy in 
the modern sense of the term, but Abul Fazl writes of an “Admiralty 
Department”, the functions of which were (i) to build boats of all 
kinds for river transport, (ii) to fit out strong boats for transporting 
war-elephants, (iii) to recruit expert seamen, (iv) to supervise 
the rivers, and (v) to impose, collect or remit river duties and tolls. 
A fleet of 768 armed vessels and boats was stationed at Dacca 
to protect the coast of Bengal against the Mugs and the Arakanese 
pirates. But the naval establishment of the Mughuls does not 
seem to have been very formidable. 

The Mughul army, though not so inefficient as some writers would 
ask us to believe, was not, however, without certain defects. 
Firstly, it was not a national army, but was a mixture of diverse 
elements, each trying to follow its own peculiar methods and 
manoeuvres. Thus, though its numerical strength increased as 
years went on, it grew cumbrous and hard to be controlled and 
managed. Secondly, the soldiers did not owe direct allegiance 
to the Emperor, but were more attached to their immediate 
recruiters and superiors, whose acute jealousies and bitter rivalries 
often destroyed the chances of success in campaigns. Lastly, the 
pomp and display of the Mughul army in camp, and on the march, 
were largely responsible for marring its efficiency. Akbar could 
at times depart from this practice. But generally the imperial 
army looked like “an unwieldy moving city” and was “encumbered 
with aU the lavish paraphernalia of the imperial court, including 
a proportion of the harem and its attendants, mounted on 
elephants- and camels, a travelling audience-hall, musicians’ gallery, 
offices, workshops, and bazars. Elephants and camels carried the 
treasure; hundr^s of bullock-carts bore the military stores; an 
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anny of mules transported the imperial fumituie and effects Refer- 
ring to the grand camp of the Emperor Aurangzob at Ahmadnagar, 
Grant Duff comments that “it proved a serious encumbrance to the 
movements of his army, while the devouring expense of such 
establishments pressed hard on his finances, and soon crippled 
even the most necessary of his military and political arrangements 
This sort of camp life naturally produced luxury and indiscipline 
in the army. The inevitable deterioration set in under Jahangir and 
Shah Jahan and manifested itself fully in the time of Aurangzeb. 
The army became incapable of “swift action or brilliant adventure 
In this respect, the then light cavalry of Shivaji, maintained by 
him under strict discipline, was far better than the Mughul army. 



CHAPTER Vn 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC LITE 

The real history of the people in Mughul India, that is, of their 
social life and economic condition, is of greater interest and 
importance for us to-day than mere catalogues of political events 
or military campaigns. The sources for studying it are indeed 
meagre, but valuable information can be gleaned from the accounts 
of contemporary European travellers and records of the European 
factories; and incidental references are available in contemporary 
historical works in Persian as well as vernacular literatures of the 
period. 


X. Social Conditions 
A. Stricture of Society 

Society looked like a feudal organisation with the king at 
its apex. Next in rank to the king were the official nobles, who 
enjoyed special honours and privileges, which never fell to the 
lot of the common people. This naturally produced a difference 
in their standard of living. The former rolled in wealth and com- 
forts, while the condition of the latter was comparatively pitiable. 
With abundant resources at their disposal, the rich naturally 
indulged in luxury and intemperance, and the apprehension of 
escheat of the wealth and property of the nobles at death destroyed 
their incentive to thrift. Excessive addiction to wine and women 
was a very common vice among the aristocrats. We are told by 
Abul Fazl that the Emperor had a seraglio of 5,000 women, supervised 
by a separate staff of female officers. Francisco Pelsaert, the chief 
of the Dutch factory at Agra in the time of Jahangir, observes 
that “the mahals of the rich were adonifed internally with lascivious 
sensuality, wanton and reckless festivity, superfluous pomp, inflated 
pride, and ornamental daintiness”, and he denounces their 
debauchery in strong terms. The food and dress of the wealthy 
were rich and costly. They lived in highly decorated palatial 
buildings and amused themselves with outdoor sports as well as 
indoor games. 
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It should be noted that the existence of an alien nobility did 
not usually cause any heavy drain of the country’s wealth to 
foreign lands, as none of the class was allowed to carry it outside. 
The nobles originally possessed qualities which made them 
efficient servants of the State so long as it retained its vigour, 
but they began to lose their old usefulness, and grew more 
demoralised, with the closing years of the reign of Shah Jahan. 
Further deterioration set in during the reign of Aurangzeb 
and in the eighteenth century. The rivalries and conspiracies 
of the selfish and debased nobility of the later period, besides casting 
a malign influence on social life, were largely responsible for the 
political disorders of the age. 

Below the nobles, there w^as “a small and frugal” middle class, 
not given to “ostentatious expenditure” but living on a standard 
suited to their respective offices and professions. The merchants 
in general led simple and temperate lives. According to some 
European writers, the merchants of the western coast, having 
made much wealth out of their extensive commerce, Hved in a 
comparatively rich style and indulged in luxuries. The condition 
of the lower orders was hard as compared with that of the two 
higher classes. They could have no sufficient clothing ; and woollen 
garments and shoes were above their means. As their other demands 
were few, they did not suffer from want of ordinary food under 
normal conditions; but, in times of famine and scarcity, their 
miseries must have been very great. Francisco Pelsaert writes with 
the experience of seven years that there were in his time “three 
classes of people who are indeed nominally free but whose status 
differs very little from voluntary slavery — workmen, peons or 
servants and shopkeepers”. Their work was not voluntary, wages 
were low, food and houses poor, and they were subject to the 
oppressions of the imperial officers. The shopkeepers, though 
sometimes rich and respected, generally kept their wealth hidden, 
or, as Pelsaert writes, “they will be victims of a trumped-up 
charge, and whatever they have will be confiscated in legal form, 
because informers swarm like flies round the governors and make 
no difference between friends and enemies, perjuring themselves 
when necessary in order to IlSbain in favour”. Towards the end of 
Shah Jahan’s reign, the peasants were more harassed by the 
provincial governors, their condition became worse, and the evil 
of pauperism increased. 
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B. Social habits and practices 

The vice of intemperance was not so common among the ordinary 
people as among the rich. “None of the people there,” remarks 
Terry, “are at any time seen drunk (though they might find liquor 
enough to do it) but the very offal and dregs of that people, and 
these rarely or very seldom.” They were temperate in their diet, 
and were civil to strangers. 

Both Hindus and Muslims believed in the maxims and pre- 
dictions of astrology. Prominent social practices of the period 
were sail, child-marriage, kulinism and the dowry-system. Akbar 
tried to regulate social usages in such a way as to make the consent 
of both the bride and the bridegroom, and the permission of the 
parents, necessary for marriage contracts. He also sought to check 
marriage before puberty by either party, marriages between near 
relatives, acceptance of high dowries, and polygamy. But his 
attempts do not seem to have been effective in practice. Social 
evils increased during the eighteenth century, particularly in 
Bengal, and they have been frequently referred to in the works 
of contemporary European writers like Bolts, Craufurd and 
Scrafton, and also in contemporary literature. The Maratha 
society of the time did not, however, encourage acceptance of 
dowries. The Peshwas exercised an effective control over the social 
and religious affairs of Maharashtra, and their marriage regulations 
“evinced”, remarks Dr. Sen, “a liberal spirit that may be profitably 
imitated by their modern descendants”. They were opposed to 
forcible marriages, but informal marriages were occasionally 
permitted by them if the motives of the contracting parties were 
correct. Widow-remarriage was prevalent among the non- 
Brahmanas of Maharashtra, as also among the Jats of the Punjab 
and the Jumna valley; and polyandry was not unknown 
among the latter. In the middle of the eighteenth century, Raja 
Rajballabh of Dacca made an imsuccessful attempt to introduce 
widow-remarriage. Though the women were generally “subject to 
the will of their masters”, instances of their taking an active part 
in political affairs are not rare. 


C. Deterioration in the eighteenth cevtury 

In general, however, we notice a regrettable deterioration in 
social life during the eighteenth century, which forms, from many 
points of view, one of the darkest periods in the history of India. 
A modern writer has justly remarked that by the end of this century 
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and the beginning of the next “in social usage, in politics, in the 
realm of religion and art, we had entered the zone of un creative 
habit, of decadent tradition, and ceased to exercise our humanity”. 

One redeeming feature in this period of all-round decline was 
the continuity of the process of Hindu-Muslim rapprochement and 
amicable contact between the members of the two communities, 
in spite of the bitter political rivalries of several centuries. Alcbar's 
reign is remarkably important and instructive for the existence of 
Hindu-Muslim harmony. Illustrations of this are not lacking even 
in the reign of Aurangzeb. Alawal, a Muhammadan poet, uho 
translated in the seventeenth century the Hindi poem Padnulvai 
into Bengali, was the author of several poems on Vaishnava sub- 
jects. ‘Abdullah Khan, one of the Sayyid brothers, observed the 
Basant and Iloli festivals, and Siraj-ud-daulah and Mir , I afar enjoyed 
Roll festivals along with their friends and relatives. It is said that 
on his death -bed Mir Jafar drank a few drops of water poured in 
libation over the idol of Kiriteswari near Murshidabad. Daulaf 
Rao Sindhia and his officers joined Muliarram processions in green 
dress like Muhammadans. It has been noted by a modern Indian 
writer on the authority of Jdm-i-Jahun Numd, a Persian weekly 
of the early nineteenth century, how the Durga Puja was celebrated 
at the Delhi court so late as a.d. 1825. 

2. Economic Conditions 

A. Economic condition in pre-Alcbarid days 

We have very meagre information about the economic condition 
of India during the reigns of the first two Timurids. Most of the 
historians have questioned the accuracy of the dcscjription of 
Hindustan given by Babur in his Memoirs. The Humdyun-rmmah 
of Gulbadan Begam refers incidentally to the low prices 
prevailing in Hindustan; for example, at Amarkot, the birth- 
place of Akbar, the price of four goats was one ruf)ee. The compre- 
hensive economic reforms of Sher Shah must have effected an 
improvement in the economic condition of the peoj)le in his king- 
dom, which was not very nifph disturbed at least so long as the 
Sur administration retained its vigour. 

B. Economic condition after the days of Akbar 

So far as the economic condition of the country during the 
reigns of the great Mughuls, and those of the later Mughuls, is 
concerned, we get copious information from the Aln-i-Akbar% and 
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some incidental references in some other works in Persian; from 
the accounts of contemporary European merchants, travellers and 
writers ; from the records of the European factories in India ; and 
also from contemporary Indian literature. We can only attempt 
here to give a brief survey of the important aspects of the economic 
condition of India during the centuries of Mughul rule. 

C. Prosperous cities 

Prosperity and plenty prevailed in the chief cities of India 
in the age of the great Mughuls. Writing in a.d. 1585, Fitch 
observed: “Agra and Fateh pore are two very great cities, either 
of them much greater than London and very populous. Between 
Agra and Fateh pore are twelve miles, and all the way is a market 
of victual and other things, as full as though a man were still in 
a town, and so many people as if a man were in a market.” Terry 
refers to the Punjab as “a large province, and most fruitful. 
Lahore is the chief city thereof, built very large, and abounds 
both in people and riches, one of the principal cities for trade 
in all India”. Monserrate asserted that in 1581 Lahore was 
“not second to any city in Europe or Asia”. Burhanpur in 
Khandesh was “very great, rich and fuU of people”. Ahmadabad 
in Gujarat has been described by Abul Fazl as “a noble city in 
a high state of prosperity”, which “for the pleasantness of its 
climate and display of the choicest productions of the whole globe 
is almost unrivalled”. In Eastern India there was much opulence 
in cities like Benares, Patna, Rajmahal, Burdwan, Hugli, Dacca 
and Chittagong. 

D. Communications 

There was no want of communications, along roads and 
rivers, for the purposes of the vast mercantile traffic, though they 
compare unfavourably with those of the present day improved 
under scientific conditions. Of course, with the exception of 
certain highways, the roads were generally unmetalled, but the 
“main routes of land travel were clearly defined, in some cases 
by avenues of trees, and more generally by walled enclosures, 
known as sardis, in which travellers and merchants could pass 
the night in comparative security”. The rivers, some of which 
were navigable throughout the year and some through a part of 
it, afforded excellent means for the carriage of heavy traffic. Of 
course, the security of the communications depended greatly on the 
efficiency of the administration of the country. But even in the 
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eighteenth century the facility of river communication has been 
referred to by such wTitera as Dow, Rennell and Stavorinus, who 
had intimate knowledge of the province. There was a tradition 
of road-building activity on the part of the State since the early 
days of Indian history, which the great Sfir rulers imitated and the 
Mughuls also followed. A bridge was built at Jaiin})ur by Munim 
Khan early in Ak bar’s reign. Jahangir constructed water- works 
at Burhanpur, and, under Shah Jahan, ‘.^ll Mardan Khan repaired 
or built the Ravi canal in 1689, which benelited the people to 
a great extent. 

E. AgrimJiure. 

The agricultural crops of the time were much the same as those 
of to-day. It is wTong to say that there w'as no localisation of 
crops as in the present day, for sugar was cultivated in many 
parts of Bengal and Bihar and w\as carried to other parts of India ; 
and indigo was cultivated in certain places of Northern India. 
Pelsaert definitely tells us of the large-scale production and manu- 
facture of indigo in the Jumna valley and Cetitral India. To 
meet the demands of widespread manufactures of cotton and silk 
goods, both cotton and silk were cultivated extensively in certain 
parts of India. Tobacco, introduced either late in 1004 or early 
in 1605, began to bo cultivated by the ])eople thereafter. Agri- 
cultural implements were also very much the same as those of 
the present day, and such was the case with the agricndtural system 
with the excei)tion of the comparative absence of artificial irrigation. 
The tenants were often subjected to the oppression and exatjtions 
of local officials. 


F. Famines 

The sufferings of the peasants knew no bounds during the 
frequent outbreaks of famine, caused by the failure of seasonal 
rains, especially because the Mughul State then made no systematic 
and prolonged efforts to provide relief and effected no substantial 
remissions in revenue collection. The little that they did was 
insufficient to alleviate the acute miseries of the myriads of people 
who died of starvation and the pestilence that closely followed 
it. A terrible famine broke out in 1556-1557 in the neighbourhood 
of Agra and Biyana, and Badauni “with his owm eyes witnessed 
the fact that men ate their own kind and the appearance of the 
famished sufferers was so hideous that one could scarcely look 
upon them. . . . The whole country was a desert, and no husband- 
man remained to till the ground”. Gujarat, one of the richest 
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provinces in India, was stricken with famine and pestilence in 
1573-1574, so that “the inhabitants, rich and poor, fled from the 
country and were scattered abroad”. The country was so greatly 
affected by the horrors of a severe famine lasting from 1594 to 1598 
that “men ate their own kind. The streets and roads were blocked 
up with dead bodies and no assistance could be rendered for their 
removal”. Akbar made an attempt to relieve the distress of the 
people by placing Shaikh Farid of Bukhara, a naturally kind-hearted 
man, in charge of relief measures. But the miseries of the people, 
due to this catastrophic visitation, were too appalling to be removed 
by such steps. An equally horrible famine devastated the Deccan 
and Gujarat in 1630-1632. The horrors of this calamity were so 
great that, as ‘Abdul Hamid Lahori, the official historian of the 
reign of Shah Jahan, writes, “men began to devour each other, 
and the flesh of a son was preferred to his love ”. A Dutch merchant, 
who witnessed the calamity, notes that “men lying in the 
street, not yet dead, were cut up by others, and men fed on living 
men, so that even in the streets, and still more on road journeys, 
men ran great danger of being murdered or eaten”. Shah Jahan 
“opened a few soup-kitchens”, distributed 1| lacs of rupees in 
charity and remitted one-eleventh of the land -revenue assessment ; 
but this could not suffice to mitigate the sufferings of the starving 
people. There were occasional outbreaks of famine during the 
succeeding years till the close of Aurangzeb’s reign, but none was 
so severe in nature as that of 1630-1632. 


G. Industry and Crafts 

One of the most important factors in the economic history of 
India during the period under review was the extensive and varied 
industrial activity of the people, which besides supplying the needs 
of the local aristocracy and merchants could meet the demands of 
traders coming from Europe and other parts of Asia. By far the 
most important industry in India during this period was the manu- 
facture of cotton cloth. The principal centres of cotton manufacture 
were distributed throughout the country, as, for example, at Patan 
in Gujarat, Burhanpur in Khandesh, Jaunpur, Benares, Patna 
and some other places in the United Provinces and Bihar, and 
many cities and villages in Orissa and Bengal. The whole country 
from Orissa to East Bengal looked like a big cotton factory, and 
the Dacca district was specially reputed for its delicate muslin 
fabrics, “the best and finest cloth made of cotton” that was in 
all India. Pelsaert notes that at Chab&spur and Sonargaon in 
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East Bengal “all live by the weaving industry and the produce 
has the highest reputation and quality”. Bernier observes: “There 
is in Bengale such a quantity of cotton and silk, that the Kingdom 
may be called the common storehouse for those two kinds of 
merchandise, not of Hindoustan or the Empire of the Grmt Mogul 
only, but of all the neighbouring kingdoms, and even of Europe.” 
The dyeing industry, too, was in a flourishing condition. Terry 
tells us that coarser cotton cloths were either dyed or printed 
with a “variety of well-shaped and well-coloured flowers or figures, 
which are so fixed in the cloth that no water can wash them out”. 
Silk- weaving, limited in scope as compared v\ith cotton manufac- 
ture, was also an important industry of a scclaon of the people. 
Abul Fazl writes that it received a considerable im{)ctus in the 
reign of Akbar due to the imperial patronage. Bengal was the 
premier centre of silk production and manufacture and supplied 
the demands of the Indian and European merchants from other 
parts of India, though silk- weaving was practised in Lahore, 
Agra, Fathpur Sikri and Gujarat. Moreland writes on the authority 
of Tavernier that, about the middle of the sevonteeiith century, 
the total production of silk in Bengal W'as “about 2^ million 
pounds out of which one million pounds were w'orked up locally, 
I million were exported raw by the Dutch and J million distributed 
over India, most of it going to Gujarat, but some being taken 
by merchants from Central Asia”. Shawl and carpet-weaving 
industries flourished under the patronage of Akbar; the former 
woven mainly from hair, having originated from Kashmir, was 
manufactured also at Lahore, and the latter at Lahore and Agra. 
Woollen goods, chiefly coarse blankets, were also woven. Though 
India had lost her old vigorous maritime activity, the ship-building 
industry did not die out at this time, and we have references to 
it from contemporary literature. Saltpetre, used chiefly as an 
ingredient for gunpowder in India and also exported outside 
by the Dutch and English traders, was manufactured in widely 
distributed parts of India during the seventeenth century, par- 
ticularly in Peninsular India and the Bihar section of the Indo- 
Gangetic region. Bihar henceforth enjoyed a special reputation 
for the manufacture of this article till the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, and it was in high demand by the Europeans for 
use in wars in their countries. Besides these major industries, we 
have testimony regarding various crafts during the Mughul period. 
Edward Terry noticed that “many curious boxes, trunks, standishes 
(pen-cases), carpets, with other excellent manufactures, may be there 
had”. Pelsaert also writes that in Sind “ornamental disks, draught- 
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boards, writing-cases, and similar goods are manufactured locaUy 
in large quantities ; they are pretty, inlaid with ivory and ebony, 
and used to be exported in large quantities from Goa, and the 
C 9 ast towns”. Though the State encouraged manufactures, the 
weavers were directly financed in most cases by middlemen, who 
must have exploited them greatly. Further, as both Bernier and 
Pelsaert tell us, they suffered from harsh treatment at the hands 
of the nobles and officers, who forced them to sell goods at low. 
prices and exacted from them forbidden abwdbs. This deprived 
the weavers and craftsmen of the benefit of economic profit from 
their occupations, though the taste of the nobles for high-class 
manufactures kept up the tradition of their quality. 


H. Prices 

We learn from Abul Fazl, and some other writers, that the 
prices of articles, especially those of common consumption like 
rice, ve^tables, spices, meat, livestock and milk, were very low. 
Edward Terry observes that “the plenty of provisions was very 
great throughout the whole country; . . . and everyone there 
may eat bread without scarceness”. Smith writes that “the 
hired landless labourer in the time of Akbar and Jahangir probably 
had more to eat than he has now”, but Moreland is of opinion 
that “speaking generally the masses lived on the same economic 
plane as now”. It is certain that there was no golden age of 
opulence for the common people under the Mughuls, because 
though the prices of articles were cheap, their average income 
was proportionately low or perhaps lower. They did not, how- 
ever, grovel in misery and smart under discontent, as their needs 
were few and the problems of life were not so complicated as 
those of the present day. 


7 . Mints and Currency 

Akbar, like Sher Shah, tried to regulate the currency of the 
State. Towards the end of 1577 he appointed Khwaja ‘Abdus 
Samad of Shiraz master of the imperial mint at Delhi, and one 
important officer was placed over each of the chief provincial 
mints in Bengal, Lahore, Jaunpur, Ahmadabad and I^tna. During 
the reign of Shah Jahan, one of the most important ^ints was at 
Surat. Akbar issued gold, silver and copper coins, the first having 
no loss than twenty-six varieties of different weights and value. In 
Akbar’s time, the silver rupee of about 176 grains was equivalent 
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in value to 28. 3d. sterling. Akbar also issued a square silver rupee 
known as the jalali. As in Sher Shah’s currency, the chief copper coin 
of Akbar’s time was the dam, also called pawd or fulus, which weighed 
323-6 grains, formed the ready money for both the rich and the 
poor, and was divided into twenty-five parts, known as jitals, for 
purposes of account. Mercantile affairs of the Empire during the 
reigns of Akbar and his successors were transacted in round gold 
mohurs, rupees and dams. The coins of the Mughiil State, especially 
those of Akbar, “were excellent in respect of purity of metal, full- 
ness of weight, and artistic execution The rupee w^as equivalent 
in value to forty dams up to 1616 and thirty darns, or a little more 
or less, from 1627 onwards. But there was no great alteration in 
currency after Akbar, though in 1659 the Enghsh merchants wrote 
to the authorities in England that “the new king, Oran Zeeb 
(Aurangzeb), hath raised his coine (silver) to | per cent finer than 
formerly ; which hath caused much trouble and contention between 
the merchants of Surat and Governor”. 

J. Foreign Trade 

India had an active and considerable foreign trade, during the 
greater part of the Mughul period, with different countries of 
Asia and Europe. The chief imports of the country were bullion, 
raw silk, horses, metals, ivory, coral, amber, precious stones, 
velvets, brocades, broadcloth, perfumes, drugs, Chinese porcelain 
and African slaves, and her exports were various textiles, pepper, 
indigo, opium and other drugs, and miscellaneous goods. There 
were two main land routes for export trade on the north-west — 
from Lahore to Kabul and from Multan to Qandahar, while there 
were a few more in other parts. But the traffic along these routes 
was restricted and insecure. The sea and the rivers were more 
advantageous for commercial purposes. The chief ports of India 
were Lahori Bandar in Sind; the group of Gujarat ports like 
Surat, Broach and Cambay; Bassein; Chaul; Dabul (modem 
Dabhol) in the Ratnagiri district; Goa and Bhatkal; Malabar 
ports, the most important of which were Calicut and Cochin ; Nega- 
patam, Masulipatam and a few minor ones on the east coast ; and 
Satgaon, Sripur, Chittagong and Sonargaon in Bengal. The customs 
duties, fixed by the State, were not very high; for example, at 
Surat these were 3J per cent on all imports and exports of goods, 
and 2 per cent on money either gold or silver. No merchant was 
allowed to “ carry any quantity of silver ” out of the country. The 
important feature of the trade of India from the reign of Akbar 
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was Uie commercial activity of the English and the Dutch, who 
gradually established factories in widc^ly distributed centres. As 
the demand for the costly European goods was confined to 
the wealthy, the European merchants had to import bullion from 
home to purchase Indian commodities in spite of strong criticism 
in England against this practice. Moreland’s contention that the 
Euroj)ean traders in India during the Mughul period had not 
“matters all their own way” is supported by numerous references 
in the factory records of the time. While they had to experience 
difficulty in dealing with Indian merchants and brokers, wdio were 
“generally subtle and clever”, and with commercial monopolies, 
the chief obstacle in their way was the interference of the local 
governors and other high officers. As an instance, we may note 
the evidence of an English letter of 1G59 to the effect that Mir 
Jumla had caused the doors of the English factory at Cassimbazar 
to be closed, and had forbidden anybody to trade with the English, 
until they had paid him a formal visit. The European traders 
8f)ared no pains to humour and satisfy these officers in a variety 
of ways; sometimes they could gain their objects and sometimes 
they were disillusioned. 


K. Economic Deterioration after the Reign of Aurangzeb 

With the closing years of the reign of Aurangzeb, the economic 
prosperity of India deteriorated as a natural sequel to the disappear- 
ance of peace and political order. The incessant w ars of the reign, 
bankrupt(‘y of the administration and exhaustion of the exchequer, 
made maintenance of jieace and order impossible ; and consequently 
agriculture, industries, and trade were so badly affected that for 
some time trade came almost to a standstill. During the years 
1G90-1G98, the English could not procure sufficient cloths for their 
shipping. “Thus ensued,” observes the historian of Aurangzeb, “a 
great economic impoverishment of India — not only a decrease of 
the ‘national stock’, but also a rapid lowering of mechanical skill 
and standard of civilisation, a disappearance of art and culture 
over wade tracts of the country.” Though comparatively free 
from wars, Bengal was put to a great economic strain as the 
revenues of the subah financed the Deccan wa^rs of Aurangzeb and 
were sorely tapped by the rapidly declining Mughul Empire. 

The economic decline of the country began much earlier than 
1757, but a number of causes accelerated it, especially in Bengal, 
during the eighteenth century, which is indeed the “darkest age ” 
in the economic history of India. The weakness of the central 
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government, court revolutions and conspiracies, the terrible 
Persian inroad of 1738-1739, the ravages cnimnitted by the 
Marathas, the Himalayan tribes, the Mugs and the Portuguese 
pirates, the abuse of dastaks and other trade privileges by the 
servants, agents and gomastds of tlie English Company in their 
■private trade, the Company’s monopoly of some of the articles of 
prime necessity like salt, betelnut and tobacco, the o])])rcssion of 
merchants and weavers for the sake of a rich return on t he invest- 
ments of the Company, the huge drain of wealth out t)f the country 
since 1757, the oj)pressive revenue-farming system, and currency 
disorders — all combined to bring about the economic ruin of the 
country. To add to these, the gradual supplanting of the Naw fib's 
government by the East India Comj)any, and the consequent/ dis- 
bandment of armies and disestablishment of courts and native 
secretariats, threw many ])eople out of employment, who joined 
the ranks of the professional robbers and criminal tribes, and 
])roduced general lawlessness and insecurity during the ])Ost- 
Plassey period. In May, 17G5, the Select CVunmittee belicld Bengal 
as a “presidency divided, headstrong and licentious, a government 
without nerves, a treasury without money, and service without 
subordination, dis(!i})line, or public s])irit . . . amidst a^ gcuuTfil 
stagnation of useful industry and of licensed comm«‘rce, individuals 
were accumulating immense riches, which tlu'v liad ravished from 
the insulted prince and helpless people, who groaned under the 
united pressure of discontent, poverty and o])pression The dual 
government of Clive and his two inefficient successors, V'erc lst and 
Cartier, made confusion worse confounded, and the terrible famine 
of 1770 filled the cup of popular misery. After 1772, when the 
Company’s government decided “to stand forth as the Diwan”, 
attempts w^ere made by Warren Hastings and (brnwallis to remove 
some of these evils, but many years more were to elapse before a 
new' order could be brought into existence. 

* Letter from the Select ComiTiitteo in IJenpal to the Court of Directors, 
dated 19th February, 1767. Vide VereLst, View of Bengal, Appendix, p. 471. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


EDUCATION, LITERATURE AND ART 
I. Education and Literature 

In Mughul India there was nothing like the modern system of 
education established and maintained by the State. But primary 
and secondary education of some sort existed. The rulers them- 
selves, as well as many of the grandees, encouraged such education 
by grants of lands or money to mosques, monasteries and individual 
saints and scholars. Thus almost every mosque had a maktab 
attached to it, where the boys and girls of the neighbourhood 
received elementary education. Hindu Sanskritic and vernacular 
schools also continued to function for the benefit of students in the 
urban as well as rural areas. 

The Mughul rulers of India were patrons of education. It is 
stated, on the authority of the Tawdrikh of Sayyid Maqbar ‘Ali, a 
minister of Babur, that one of the duties of the Public Works 
Department {Shuhrat-i-Am) of that ruler’s time was the building 
of schools and colleges. Humayun, though indolent and addicted 
to opium, had a passion for study, his favourite subjects being 
geography and astronomy ; and his fondness for books was so 
great that he always “carried a select library with him”. He 
caused a madrdsd to be established at Delhi and changed the 
pleasure -house built by Sher Shah in the Purdna QiVd into a 
library. “Akbar’s reign marks a new epoch for the system intro- 
duced for imparting education in schools and colleges”. He built 
colleges at Fathpur Sikri, Agra and other places. With a view to 
improving the state of Muslim education, he effected certain changes 
in its curriculum, which it would be unreasonable to say produced 
no effect at all. As a matter of fact, Abul Fazl, referring to its 
good results, writes that “all nations have schools for the education 
of youths ; but Hindustan is particularly famous for its seminaries”. 
Prompted by his policy of religious toleration, Akbar arranged in 
later years for the education of Hindus in madrdsds. Jahangir, 
possessed of some literary taste and well-read in Persian as well as 
Turki, issued a regulation to the effect that on the death of a 
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rich man or traveller without any heir, his property would escheat 
to the crown and be utilised for building and repairing madrdsds, 
monasteries, etc. It is recorded in the Tankh-i-Jdn-JaJtdn that, 
soon after his accession to the throne, Jahangir “repaired even 
these madrdsds that had for thirty years been the dwelling-places 
of birds and beasts, and filled them with students and professors”. 
Shah Jahan, though more interested in magnificent buildings 
than in anything else, was educated in his early youth in Turki, 
spent a part of the night in his own studies, and encouraged 
learning by granting rewards and stipends to scholars. He founded 
one college at Delhi and repaired the college named Ddr-nl-Baqd 
(Abode of Eternity), which had been almost in ruins. In Dara 
Shukoh the Mughul imperial family possessed one of the greatest 
scholars that India has ever produced. Well-versed in Arabic, 
Persian and Sanskrit, he was the author of some famous works, 
including Persian translations of the Upanishuds, the Bhagavat GUd 
and the Yoga Vd^ishtha Rdmdyana\ a calendar of Muslim saints; 
and several works on Sufi philosophy. Looking at the grave of 
this unlucky person. Sir William Sleeman rightly thought that had 
he lived to occupy the throne, the nature of education, and there- 
with the destiny of India, would have been different. Aurangzeb, 
though highly educated, did nothing substantial to promote 
learning in general, though he extended every encouragement to 
Muslim education, and founded, according to Keene, “numerous 
colleges and schools”. 

Female education of some sort existed during the Mughul period. 
The daughters of the imperial household, and of rich nobles, were 
given tuition in their houses, and we may assume that the daughters 
of the middle -class people among the Hindus received primary 
education along with the boys in the schools and that some of 
them were conversant with religious literature. The Auxiliary 
Committee of the Indian Statutory Commission rightly observed 
in September, 1929, that there is “nothing inherent either in the 
Hindu or in the Muslim religion which militates against the education 
of women. In fact, there were in India even in early days many 
examples of women possessing wide knowledge, particularly of 
sacred and classical literature”. In Akbar’s time “regular training 
was given to the ladies of the royal household”. Some of the 
ladies so instructed distinguished themselves in the sphere of 
hterature. Thus Babur’s daughter, Gulbadan Begam, authoress 
of the Humdyunndmdhy Humayun’s niece, Salima Sultana, authoress 
of several Persian poems, Nur Jahan, Mumtaz Mahal, Jahanara 
Begam and Zeb-un-Nisa were highly educated ladies, well-read 
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in Persian and Arabic literature. Besides being a fine Arabic and 
Persian scholar, Zeb-un-Nisa was an expert in calligraphy and 
had a rich library. 

As we have already noted, the Timilrid rulers of India were 
patrons of literature and gave a considerable impetus to its develop- 
ment in different branches. Many scholars flourished and wTote 
interesting and important Avorks under the patronage of Akbar. 
One of Akbar’s contemporaries, Madhavacharya, a Bengah poet of 
Triveni and author of Cfiandi-wangal, bestows high praise on 
the Emperor as a patron of letters. 

The Persian literature of Akbar’s reign may be considered under 
three heads : (i) historical works, (ii) translations, and (iii) poetry and 
verse. The well-knowm historical works of the reign are the Tarlkh- 
i-'Alfi of Mulla Daud, the ‘ 4ln4-Akban and Akbarndrndh of Abul 
Fazl, the Muvtakhab-ut-Taivdrlkh of Badauni, the Tnbaqdt-i-Akban 
of Nizam -ud-din Ahmad, the Akbarndrndh of Faizi Sarhindi, and 
the Ma‘dsir4-Rahimi of ‘Abdul Baqi, compiled under the patronage 
of ‘Abdur Rahim Khan-i-Khanan. The most accomplished writer (in 
Persian) of the reign was Abul Fazl, a man of letters, a poet, an 
essayist, a critic, and a historian. By order of the Emperor, 
many books in Sanskrit and other languages were translated into 
Persian. Different sections of the M ahdbhdrata were translated into 
that language by several Muslim scholars and were comjiiled under 
the title of Razm-N dmdh. After labouring for four years, Badauni 
completed the translation of the Rdwdyana in A.n. 1589. Haji 
Ibrahim Sarhindi translated into Persian the Aiharva ]^eda\ Faizi 
the Lildbatl, a work on mathematics ; Mukammal Khan Cujarati 
the Tajak, a treatise on astronomy , ‘Abdur Rahim Khan-i- 
Kiianan the W dqidt-i-Bdburl ; and Maulana Shah Muhammad 
Shahabadi translated the History of Kdshrmr. Some Creek and 
Arabic works were also translated into Persian. A number of 
famous poets or versifiers produced works of merit under the 
patronage of Akbar. The most famous among the verse-writers 
was Ghizali. Next in importance to him was Faizi, a brother of 
Abul Fazl. Other prominent poets were Muhammad Husain 
Naziri of Nishapur, who wrote ghazals of great merit, and Sayyid 
JamMuddin Urfi of Shiraj, the most famous vTiter of Qasidds in 
his days. 

Jahangir, possessed of an excellent literary taste, also extended 
his patronage to scholars. His autobiography is second only to 
that of Babur in matter and style. Among the learned men who 
adorned his court, of whom the Iqbdlndmdh-i-Jahdnglrl has given 
a comprehensive list, we may mention here the names of Ghiyas 
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Beg, Naqib Khan, Mu'tamid Khan, Niamatiillah and ‘Abdul 
Haqq DihlawL Some historical works were \vritten during 
Jahangir's reign, the most important of these being the Ma"dsir-i- 
Jahdnglrl, the IqhdlrmmahA-Jahdngln and the Znhd-ut-Tammkh. 
Shah Jahan followed his predecessors in patronising learned 
men. Besides many poets and theologians, there nourished in his 
court some famous wTiters of history like ‘Abdul Hamid Lfibori, 
author of the PddsMh-ndrndh, Aniinai Qazwini, author of another 
Fddshdhndmdh , Inayat Khan, author of the Shdh-Jnhdrindmdh, and 
Muhammad Salih, author of \Amal-i-SdUh, all of whom are 
important authorities on the history of Shah dahan’s reign. The 
scholarly works of Prince Dani Shiikoh, to which reference has 
already been made, are masterpieces of Persian literature. A 
zealous Sunni, Aurangzeb was a (“Htical scholar of Muslim theology 
and jurisprudence. He had no taste for poetry. Though o})j)osed to 
the wTiting of histories of his reign, so that the M uidakhalhul-L'ubdb 
of Khafi Khan had to be written in secrecy, there are some well- 
known works of tins kind, such as the ' Ala ingJnidriidh by Mirza 
Muhammad Kazim, the Ma\ldr-i-\4lanujlrl of Muhammad Sfiqi, 
the Khnldsat-id-Tawdrlkh of Sujan Rfii Kliatri, the NuMa-i- 
Dllhishd of Bhimscm and the Faiuhdl-i-' Alamgiri of Jshw^ar Dils. 

The peace and order secured by .Akbar, and the cosmopolitan ideas 
of the religious movements of the period, j>rea(*hed by a band of 
saintly teachers in a language “ understaiided of the f)eoj)le”, stimu- 
lated the genius of the latter, which unfolded itself in manifold 
f)etals. The sixteenth and sovauiteenth centuries consequently 
became “the Augustan age of Hindustani literature”. The first 
writer of note after 152() was Malik Muhammad Jayasi, who in 
loJO wTote “the fine philosophic epic entitled the Padmdvat, 
which gives the story of Padrnini, the queen of Mewar, in an 
allegorical setting”. Akbar’s keen interest in, and patronage of, 
Hindi poetry gave a great stimulus to Hindi literature. Among 
the courtiers of the Emperor, Birbal, w ho received from him the title 
of Kavi Priya, was a famous jioet. RH ja Man Singh also wrote versos in 
Hindi and was a patron of learning. The most distinguished writer 
among Akbar's ministers w'as ‘Abdur Rahim Khan-i-Khaniln, whose 
dohds are even now' read with interest and admiration all over 
Northern India. Narahari, whom the Emperor gave the title of 
Mahapatra, Harinath and Ganj were also noted writers of his court. 

The greater part of the poetical literature of the time was 
religious, marked by an exposition of either Krishna W'orship or 
the Rama cult. Many writers of the former faith flourished in the 
Brajabhumi, corresponding roughly to the Jumna valley, where 
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it developed remarkably. Among the eight disciples of Valla- 
bhacharya and his son Bithal Nath, grouped under the name 
of “AsfocMp”, the most notable was Surdas, “the blind bard of 
Agra”, who, writing in Brajahhdshd, described in his Sursdgar the 
sports of Krishna’s early life, and composed many verses on the 
charm of Krishna and his beloved Radha. The other important 
poets of this school were Nand Das, author of the Rds-panchadhydyi, 
Vithal Nath, author of the Chaurdsl Vaishnava ki vdrtd in prose, 
Paramananda Das, Kumbhan Das, and Ras Khan (a Muslim 
disciple of Vitchal Nath), author of Premavdrtikd. Among the 
writers of the Rama cult, the most illustrious was Tulsi Das 
(a.d. 1532-1623), who lived in Benares “unapproachable and alone 
in his niche in the temple of Fame”. He was not merely a poet of 
a high order, but a spiritual teacher of the people of Hindustan, 
where his name has become a household word and his memory 
is worshipped by millions. The most famous of his works, known 
as Rdnicharitaindnasa, or “The Pool of Rtoa’s Life”, has been 
justly described by Sir George Grierson as “the one Bible of a 
himdred millions of people” of Hindustan. Growse also observed 
in his translation of the Rdmdyana of Tulsi Das that “his book 
is in every one’s hands, from the court to the cottage, and is 
read and heard and appreciated alike by every class of the Hindu 
community, whether high or low, rich or poor, young or old”. 
This period was also marked by “the first attempts to systematise 
the art of poetry itself”, made by writers like Keshava Das (a.d. 
1580), a Sandhya Brahmana of Orcha, Sundar Senapati and the 
Tripathi brothers, who flourished during the reign of Shah Jahan. 

In Bengal, this period was remarkable for a brilliant outburst 
of the Vaishnava literature. Its various branches, such as the 
Karchds or notes, the padas and songs, and the biographies of 
Chaitanya Deva, have not only saturated the minds of the people 
of Bengal with feelings of love and liberalism, but have also survived 
as a mirror of the social life of the province during that age. The 
most prominent Vaishnava writers were Krish^iadas Kaviraj 
(born in a.d. 1517 of a Vaidya family of Jhamalpur in Burdwan), the 
author of the most important biography of Chaitanya, bearing the 
title of Chaitanyacharitdmitra ; Brindavan Das (bom in a.d. 1507), 
the author of Chaitanya Bhdgavata, which besides being a standard 
work on the life of Chaitanya Deva, is a store-house of information 
concerning the Bengali society of his time ; Jayananda (bom in 
A.D. 1513), the author of Chaitanya Mangal, a biographical work 
giving some fresh information about Chaitanya Deva’s life ; 
Trilochan Das (bom in a.d. 1523 at Kowgram, a village situated 
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thirty miles to the north of Burdwan), the author of a very popular 
biography of Chaitanya Deva also known as Chaitanya Mangal ; 
and Narahari Chakravarty, the author of Bhakiiratndkar, a 
voluminous biography of Chaitanya Deva, vtTitten in fifteen 
chapters and considered to bo next in importance only to the 
work of Knshi;iadas Kaviraj. This period also saw the production 
of numerous translations of the great epics and the Bhdgavata, 
and books in praise of Chandi Devi and Manasa Devi. The most 
important of these works were the Mahdbhdrata of Kasiram Das 
and the Kavikankan Chandi of Mukundaram Chakravarti, which 
enjoys to this day as much popularity in Bengal as the famous 
book of Tulsi Das in upper India. Mukundaram’s work depicts 
a graphic picture of the social and economic conditions of the 
people of Bengal of his time, and it is for this that Prof. Cowell 
has described him as “the Crabbe of Bengal”, and Dr. Grierson 
considers his poetry “as coming from the heart, and not from the 
school, and as full of passages adorned with true poetry and 
descriptive power”. 

The Emperors’ fondness for books led to the foundation of 
libraries, which were stocked with numerous valuable manuscript 
works. Akbar’s library had enormous collections, which were 
properly classified under different sections. The art of calligraphy 
reached a high state of excellence. Among the famous penmen of 
Akbar’s court, of whom the ‘Ain-i-Akban has preserved a list, 
the most distinguished was Muhammad Husain of Kashmir, who 
got the title of Zarrinqalam (Gold-pen). 

The growth of Hindi literature received a setback during the 
reign of Aurangzeb, owing to the stoppage of court patronage. 
Not much Urdu poetry also was written in Northern India 
during this period ; but some famous writers of Urdu verse 
flourished in the Deccan. 

Literary activity did not entirely cease even in the troubled days 
of later Mughul rule. Men of letters were patronised by Emperors 
like Bahadur Shah and Muhammad Shah, subahddrs like Murshid 
Quli Jafar KJian and ‘Alivardi Khan, and zamindars like Raja 
K^hijachandra of Nadia, AsaduUah of Birbhum and some others. 
The literature of this period, with the exception of the devotional 
songs of Ramprasad, was often of a low tone and a vitiated taste. 
Female education, both among the Hindus and the Muslims, was 
not unknown to the age. The two daughters of J an Muhammad, a 
converted Hindu and father of the well-known Koki Jiu, were 
“sent to school and attained some proficiency in letters”. Koki 
Jiu “excelled her brothers in handwriting and composition”. In 
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Bengal, we find several instances of educated ladies ; for example, 
the wives of Raja Navskiishna of Sobhabazar (in Calcutta) were 
famous for their capacity to read, and Anandamayi of East Bengal 
was a poetess of no mean repute. 


2. Art and Architecture 

A. Architecture 

As in literature and religion, so in art and architecture, the 
Mughul period was not entirely an age of innovation and renaissance, 
but of a continuation and culmination of processes that had their 
beginnings in the later Turko- Afghan period. In fact, the art and 
architecture of the period after 152G, as also of the preceding period, 
represent a happy mingling of Muslim and Hindu art traditions 
and elements. 

With the exception of Aurangzeb, whose puritanism could not 
reconcile itself with patronage of art, all the early Mughul rulers 
of India were great builders. Brief though his Indian reign was, 
Babur could make time to criticise in his Memoirs the art of building 
in Hindustan and think of constructing edifices. He is said to 
have invited from Constantinople pupils of the famous Albanian 
architect, Sinan, to work on mosques and other monuments in 
India. “It is, however, very unlikely,” remarks Mr. Percy Brovm, 
“that this x)roposal ever came to anything, because had any 
member of this famous school taken service under the Mughuls, 
traces of the influencie of the Byzantine style would be observable. 
But there is none. ...” Babur employed Indian stone-masons 
to construct his buildings. He himself states in his Memoirs that 
“680 men worked daily on his buildings at Agra, and that nearly 
1,500 were employed daily on his buildings at Sikri, Biyana, 
Dholpur, Gwalior and Kiul”. The larger edifices of Babur have 
entirely disappeared. Three minor ones have survived, one of 
which is a commemorative mosque in the Kabuli Bag at Panipat 
(1526), another the Jdmi' Masjid at Sambhal (1526) in Rohilkhand, 
and the third a mosque within the old Lodi fort at Agra. Of the 
reign of the unlucky emperor Humayun, only two structures remain 
in a semi-dilapidated condition, one mosque at Agra, and the other 
a massive well-proportioned mosque at Fathbad in the Hissar 
district of the Punjab, built about a.d. 1540 with enamelled tile 
decoration in the Persian manner. It should be noted here that this 
“Persian” or rather “Mongol” trait was not brought to India 
for the first time by Humayun, but had already been present in 
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the Bahmani kingdom in the later half of the fifteenth century. 
The short reign of the Indo- Afghan revivalist Sher Shfili is a jieriod 
of transition in the history of Indian architecture. The two remain- 
ing gateways of his projected walled capital at Delhi, which could 
not be completed owing to his untimely death, and the citadel 
knovtm as the Parana Qd'd, exhibit “a more refined and artistically 
ornate type of edifice than had prevailed for some time”. 'Phe 
mosque called the QiVa-i-Kuhna Masjid, built in 1545 within the 
walls, deserves a high place among the buildings of Northern 



SHER shah’s mausoleum, SASARAM 

India for its brilliant architectural qualities. Sher Shah’s mausoleum, 
built on a high plinth in the midst of a lake at Sasaram in the 
Shahabad district of Bihar, is a marvel of Indo-Moslem architecture, 
both from the standpoint of design and dignity, and shows a 
happy combination of Hindu and Muslim architectural ideas. 
Thus not only in government, but also in culture and art, the 
great Afghan prepared the way for the great Mughul, Akbar. 

Akbar’s reign saw a remarkable development of architecture. 
With his usual thoroughness, the Emperor mastered every detail 
of the art; and, with a liberal and synthetic mind he supplied 
himself with artistic ideas from different sources, which were 
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given a practical shape by the expert craftsmen he gathered 
around him. Abul Fazl justly observes that his sovereign 
“planned splendid edifices and dressed the work of his mind 
and heart in the garment of stone and clay”. Fergusson aptly 
remarked that Fathpur Sikri “was a reflex of the mind of a great 
man”. Akbar’s activities were not confined only to the great 



OABVED PnXABS IN SULTIna’S HOUSE, TATHPUR SIKRI 

masterpieces of architecture ; but he also built a number of forts, 
villas, towers, sardis, schools, tanks and wells. While still adhering 
to Persian ideas, which he inherited from his mother, bom of a 
Persian Shaikh family of Jam, his tolerance of the Hindus, sym- 
pathy with their culture, and the policy of winning them over to 
his cause, led him to use Hindu styles of architecture in many of his 
buildings, the decorative features of which are copies of those foimd 
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in the Hindu and Jaina temples. It is strikingly illustrated in the 
Jahdngiri Mahal, in Agra fort, with its square pillars and bracket- 
capitals, and rows of small arches built according to the Hindu design 
without voussoirs; in many of the buildings of Fathpur Sikri, 
the imperial capital from 1569 to 1584; and also in the Lahore fort. 
Even in the famous mausoleum of Humayun at Old Delhi, com- 
pleted early in a.d. 1569, which is usually considered to have dis- 
played influences of Persian art, the ground-plan of the tomb is 
Indian, the free use of white marble in the outward aj)pearance of 



JAHAMGIrI MAHaG, AGRA FORT 


the edifice is Indian, and the coloured tile decoration, used so much 
by Persian builders, is absent. The most magnificent of the 
Emperor’s buildings at Fathpur Sikri are Jodh Bai’s palace and 
two other residential buildings, said to have been constructed to 
accommodate his queens ; the Diwdn-i-' Am. or the Emperor’s office, 
of Hindu design with a projecting veranda roof over a colonnade ; 
the wonderful Diwdn-i-Khds or Hall of private audience, of distinctly 
Indian character in planning, construction and ornament; the 
marble mosque known as the JdmV Masjid, described by Fergusson 
as “a romance in stone”; the Buland Darwdza or the massive 
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triumphal archway at the southern gate of the mosque, built of 
marble and sandstone to commemorate Akbar's conquest of 
Cujarat; and the pyramidal structure in five storeys known as 
the Panch Mahal, sho\\ing continuation of the plan of the Indian 
Buddhist vihdras which still exist in certain parts of India. Two 
other remarkable buildings of the period arc the Palace of Forty 
Pillars at Allahabad and Akbar's mausoleum at Sikandara. The 
palace at Allahabad, the construction of \\hicli, according t-o 
William Finch, took forty years and engaged 5.000 to 20,000 



TOMB OF HUMAYUN, DELHI 

workmen of different denominations, is of a definitely Indian design 
with its projecting veranda-roof “supported on rows of Hindu 
pillars”. The colossal structure of Akbar’s mausoleum at 8ikandara, 
planned in the Emperor’s lifetime but executed between a.d. 1605 
and 1613, consists of five terraces diminishing as they ascend with 
a vaulted roof to the topmost storey of white marble, and it is 
thought that a central dome was originally intended to be built 
over the cenotaph. The Indian design in this structure was inspired 
by the Buddhist vihards of India and also probably by Khmer 
architecture found in Cochin-China. 
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The number of buildings erected during Jahangir’s reign was 
poor as compared with the architectural record of his father, 
but two structures of his time are of exceptional interest 
and merit. One is the mausoleum of Akbar, whose striking features 
have been already discussed. The other is the tomb of Ttimad-ud- 
daulah at Agra built by his daughter, Nur Jahan, the consort of 
Jahangir. The latter was built whollj^ of white marble decorated 
with pielra dura work in semi-precious stones. We have an earlier 
specimen of this work in the Ool Mandul temple at Udaipur (from 



OOL MANDAL OH MAHAL, JAGMANHIB, UDAIPUB 


A.D. 1600). It was therefore a Rajput style, or, most probably, 
an older Indian style. 

Shah Jahan was a prolific builder. Many buildings, palaces, 
forts, gardens and mosques due to him are to be found at places 
like Agra, Delhi, Lahore, Kabul, Kashmir, Qandahar, Ajmer, 
Ahmadabad, Mukhlispur, and elsewhere. Though it is not possible 
to form a precise estimate of the expenditure on these buildings, 
yet there is no doubt that the cost must have run into several 
dozen crores of rupees. The structures of Shah Jahan, as compared 
with those of Akbar, are inferior in grandeur and originality, but 
they are superior in lavish display and rich and skilful decoration, 
80 that the architecture of the former “becomes jeweUery on a 
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bigger scale”. This is particularly illustrated in his Delhi buildings 
like the Diwdn-i-'Am and the Diumui-Khds. The latter, Mith its 
costly silver ceiling, and mingled decoration of marble, gold and 
precious stories, justified the inscription engraved on it : 

'' Agar jir da vs bar ru-yi zamin ast 
Hamin ast, v haviin ast, u ha min ast." 

(If on Earth be an Eden of bliss, 

It is this, it is this, none but this ) 


t, 



MOTI MASJII) AT ACIRA 


The lovely Moti Masjid or Pearl Mosque at Agra deserves a higher 
j)lace from the standpoint of true art for its })urity and elegance. 
Another notable building of the reign is the Jdmi Masjid at Agra , 
otherwise known as the Masjid-i-Jahdn Ndmd. The Tdj Mahal, a 
splendid mausoleum built by 8hah Jahan, at a cost of fifty lacs of 
rupees, over the grave of his beloved wife, Mumtaz Mahal, is rightly 
regarded as one of the wonders of the world for its beauty and 
magnificence. As regards the identity of the architects who designed 
and built the Taj, Smith’s contention that it is “the product 
of a combination of European and Asiatic genius” has been 
challenged by Moin-ud-din Ahmad, who advances reasonable grounds 
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for disbelieving the supposed participation of Italian or French 
architects in the designing or construction of this noble monument 
of conjugal fidelity and gives the credit for the design to Ustad 
‘Isa. While studying the Taj, a student of Indian art should not 
fail to note certain points. Firstly, the plan and chief features 
of it were not entirely novel, for “from Sher’s mausoleum, and 
through Humayun’s tomb and the Bijapur memorials, the descent 
of the style can easily be discerned”; even the “lace- work in 
marble and other stones, and precious stones inlay [pietra dura) 
work on marble” were already present in Western India and Rajput 
art. Secondly, “the lavish use of white marble and some decorations 
of Indian character ” lead us to think that there is no reason to 
overemphasise the domination of Persian influence in Shah Jahan’s 
buildings as is usually done. Thirdly, considering the intercourse of 
India with the Western world, particularly the Mediterranean 
region, during the Mughul period, it would not be historically 
inconsistent to believe in the influence of some elements of art 
of the Western world on the art of India during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and also in the presence of some European 
builders in different parts of con tern })orary India. 

Though not so famous as the Taj, the mausoleum of Jahangir, 
built by Shah ,]ahan at an early date at Shahdara in Lahore, is a 
beautiful specimen of art. Another celebrated work of art of this 
reign was the Peacock Throne. “The throne was in the form of a 
cot bedstead on golden legs. The enamelled canopy was supported 
by twelve emerald pillars, eacdi of which bore two peacocks encrusted 
with gems, A tree covered with diamonds, emeralds, rubies, and 
pearls stood between the birds of each pair.” Nadir Shah removed 
the throne to Persia in 1739, but unfortunately it is no longer to 
be found anywhere in this world. 

In Aurangzeb’s reign the style of architecture began to deterior- 
ate. If not openly hostile to architecture, the puritanic Emperor 
ceased to encourage it, or to erect buildings, like his predecessors. 
The few structures of his reign, the most important of which was 
the Lahore mosque, completed in a.d. 1674, were but feeble imita- 
tions of the older models. Soon the creative genius of the Indian 
artists mostly disappeared, surviving partly in Oudh and Hyderabad 
in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 


B. Painting 

Like architecture, painting in the Mughul period represented a 
happy mingling of extra-Indian as well as Indian elements. A 
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provincialised form of Chinese art, which was a mixture of Indian 
Buddhist, Iranian, Bactrian and Mongolian influences, was intro- 
duced into Persia in the thirteenth century by its Mongol conquerors 
and was continued by their Timurid successors, who again imported 
it into India. The characteristics of this Indo-Sino-Persian art 
were assimilated, mingled and combined, in the time of Akbar, 
in products of the contemporary Indian schools of painting, which 
flourished, as a renaissance of earlier Hindu, Buddhist and Jaina 
styles, in different parts of the country, such as Gujarat, 
Rajputana, Vijayanagar, Bijapur, Ahmadnagar and some other 
places, and led to the development of a style of painting in which 
the Mongoloid elements gradually declined and the Indian ones 
predominated. This modification can be clearly seen in the paintings 
in the copies of the Khanddn-i^Timurld and the Pddshdhndmdh, 
both of which are preserved in the Khudabakhsh Library of Patna. 

It is possible that Babur, who was “always keenly observant 
of the beauties of Nature’’, patronised the art of painting, like 
his Timurid ancestors, according to his limited resources. The 
paintings in the Alwar MS. of the Persian version of his Memoirs 
probably represent the style that grew up in his time. Humayun, 
who, like other Timurids, possessed a taste for art, spent his hours 
of exile in Persia in stud 5 Tng Sino- Persian music, poetry and 
painting and came in contact with the leading artists of Persia, 
who flourished under the generous patronage of Shah Tahmasp. 
Two of them — Mir Sayyid ‘Ali, a pupil of the famous Bihzad of 
Herat, who has been styled “the Raphael of the East’’, and 
Khwaja ‘Abdus Samad — were persuaded to come to his court at 
Kabul in a.d. 1560. Humayun and his son Akbar took lessons 
from them in the art of painting and engaged them in the task 
of preparing the illustrations to the Ddstdn-i-Amlr Hamzah. These 
two foreign artists, working with their Indian assistants, “formed 
the nucleus of the Mughul school of painting”, which became so 
prominent in the time of Akbar. This passed on as a valuable gift 
from Humayun to Akbar, while his political legacy was precarious. 

In the illustrative paintings to Amir Hamzah, done by Sayyid 
‘All and ‘Abdus Samad between a.d. 1550 and a.d. 1560, the Sino- 
Persian influence was still predominant. But in 1562, when the 
famous painting showing the arrival at the Mughul Court of the 
Vaish^ava musician, Tansen, was executed, the fusion of Hindu and 
Sino-Persian styles began to manifest itself. From a.d. 1569 to 
1586 the walls of Akbar’s new capital at Fathpur Sikri were 
embellished with the masterpieces of the painter’s art by the joint 
labours of the artists of the Hindu and Persian schools, both being 
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ready to imbibe and utilise new ideas and thus facilitating the 
growth of a new school of art. The Persian or other foreign artists 
in Akbar’s court were few in number, the most famous of them 
being ‘Abdus Samad, Farrukh Beg, who was of Kalmuck origin, 
Khursau Quli and Jamshed. The Hindu artists predominated in 
number. Of the seventeen leading artists of Akbar’s reign, no 
less than thirteen were Hindus. Abul Fazl thus refers to the 
standard of their art: “More than a hundred painters have become 
famous masters of the art, while the number of those who attain 
perfection, or of those who are middling, is very large. This is 
specially true of the Hindus, their pictures surpass our conception 
of things. Few indeed in the whole world are found equal to them.” 
They worked in collaboration and excelled in portraiture, book* 
illustration and illumination and animal painting. Chief among 
them were Basawan, Lai, Kesu, Mukiind, Haribans and Daswanth. 
The last-named belonged to the Kahar or palanquin -bearer caste, 
while the rest belonged to the Kayastha, Chitera, Silavat and 
Khatri castes and were drawn from different parts of the country. 

Akbar, who shared with others of his race “an intense apprecia- 
tion of the wonder and glory of the world”, encouraged pictorial 
art in every possible way and gave it a religious outlook in spite 
of the Islamic injunction regarding the representation of living 
forms. “It appears to me,” said he, “as if a painter had quite 
peculiar means of recognising God ; for if a painter in sketching any- 
thing that has life, and in devising its limbs, one after the other, 
comes to feel that he cannot bestow individuality on his work, 
he is forced to think of God, the Giver of life, and will thus 
increase his knowledge.” In this way he sought to remove the 
discontent of the orthodox Muslims, who w^ere opposed to the art 
of painting. “Bigoted followers of the letter of the law,” writes 
Abul Fazl, “are hostile to the art of painting, but their eyes now 
see the truth.” 

The school of art that grew' up under Akbar continued to flourish 
in the reign of Jahangir through the enthusiastic support and patron- 
age of the latter. Jahangir was an excellent connoisseur, who paid 
high prices for any pictures that satisfied his aiesthetic taste, and an 
art critic who could tell the names of individual artists in a compo- 
site piece. The famous Muslim artists of his court were Aga Reza 
and his son, Abul Hasan, of Herat; Muhammad Nadir and 
Muhammad Murad from Samarqand, who were among the last 
foreign artists to come to India; and Ustad Mansur. Among the 
Hindu painters of this reign, Bishan Das, Manohar and Govardhan 
were the most eminent. Himself having a fair acquaintance with 
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the classical aspects of miniature painting, the Emperor frequently 
purchased examples of the best schools of art in India or abrofid ; 
and his zeal, combined with the skill of his artists, led to the emanci- 
pation of Mughul pictorial art from the tutelage of Persian influences 
and to the development of an art style essentially Indian. 

With Jahangir, however, according to Percy Brown, the real 
spirit of Mughul pictorial art declined. Shah Jahan did not possess 
the same passion for painting as his father, and his tastes were 
more for architecture and jewellery. The court portraiture and 
darbdr pictures of his reign were characterised by rich pigments and 
a lavish use of gold rather than by the harmonious blend of colours 
which was present in Jahangir’s art. He reduced the number of 
court painters, and the art of painting was soon deprived of imperial 
patronage. In the imperial family only Dara Shukoh was a patron 
of art, as is proved by his album now preserved in the India Office, 
and his untimely death was a great blow to art as well as to the 
Empire. The artists were compelled to seek employment under 
nobles, as in Rajputana and the Himalayan states, set up studios 
in the bazars and sell their pictures, as a means of livelihood, to 
the general public, wJiose number was, however, limited. Bernier 
noted that the artists had no chance of attaining distinction and 
worked under adverse circumstances and for poor remuneration. 

The reign of Aurangzeb saw a distinct decline of pictorial art, 
as the Emperor regarded its patronage as opposed to the precepts 
of sacred law. Large numbers of portraits of him in various 
situations were indeed drawn, with or without his consent, and he 
is said to have inspected at intervals the i)ortrait of his rebellious 
son Muhammad Sultan, painted by his order, to know his condition 
in prison. But he is reported to have defaced the paintings in the 
Asar Mahal at Bijapur, and Manucci writes that under his orders 
the figures in Akbar’s mausoleum at Sikandara were whitewashed. 
With the disintegration of the Mughul Empire after the death 
of Aurangzeb, some of the surviving painters migrated from the 
capital to the states of Oudh, Hyderabad, Mysore and Bengal, 
which had made themselves practically independent, and some went 
to Lucknow and Patna. But both the support that they got and 
the work that they executed were far inferior to what had been 
the case under the Great Mughuls. 

In the eighteenth century a style of painting noted for brilliancy 
and decorative effect flourished in Rajputana, particularly in 
Jaipur. In the latter half of the century, highly beautiful and 
refined pictures were painted by the Kangra school, of which the 
Tehri-Garhwal school was an offshoot ; and in the early nineteenth 
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century this developed into Sikh portrait painting. Recently, 
artists both in India and Europe have begun to appreciate Mughul 
and Rajput paintings and are trying to revive the style. 

C. Music 

Indian rulers like the ‘Adil Shahi Sultans of Rijapur and 
Baz Bahadur of Malwa, a contemporary of Akbar, and all the 
Great Mughuls, with the exception of Aurarigzeb, appreciated the 
art of music. Akbar, Jahangir, and Shfili Jahan extended con- 
siderable patronage to it, which led to the imf)rovenient of its 
quality and to its being widely cultivated. According to Abul 
Fazl, thirty-six singers enjoyed the patronage of Akbar’s court 
Of them, the most famous were Tansen, about whom Abul Fazl 
writes that “a singer like him has not been in India for the last 
thousand years”; and Biiz Bahadur of Mfdwa, vho was employed 
in the service of Akbar, and has been dc^scribed as “the most 
accomplished man of his day in the science of music and in Hindi 
song”. Aurangzeb positively discouraged music anti placed a 
ban upon it. 
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THE KHALJl SULTANS OF DELHI, 1290H320 


Qaim Khan (Tulak Klian of Qunduz) 


Khaljis of Malwa. I. Jalal-ud-din, Firiiz Sliali, Masfid (Shiliab-ud-din). 

d. July 21, 12% 1 

I I 

IT. Rukn-iid-din, IbrahlTn, ITT. ‘Ala-iid-din Sikandar 
deposed Kov. 129(5 Sam, Muhammad 

Shah. 

d. Jan. 1316. 


rrinco Khizr Khan IV. Shilirib-nd-din ‘I’lnar. V. Qxitb-ud-din Mubarak 
d. April, 1310 d.c. April, 132U. 

VI Nusir-ud-din Kliusrav 
(usurper), 
d (■ Sept. 1320. 


THE HOUSE OF TUOHLUQ, 1320-1413 


I. (Turki Slave of Halban) Kajab - Blialti Frinee.ss 

Ohiyas-ud-din (Ohazl Mahk) S)i>rdi Salar 
Tughluq Shah 1. 1 

d. Fob. 132") HI. Fh uzSliali, 

I d. Sej)t 20, 13S8 

II. Muhammad, Jauna 

d. March 20, 1351. 


Zt\far Khan VI. Nasir-ud-tlTn, Aluharamad Shidi 
1 d. Jan. 20, 1394. 

V. Abu Baqr, 
deposed 
Doc. 1390 

> , > . I - 

IV. Ghiya.s-ud-din \11I. Nusrat Shah, \ II. Ala-ud-dln IX. Mahmiid 
Tughluq (II) disputed sue- Sikandar Shah 

deposed and cession. Set (Humayun d. Feb. 

killed 1389 up in Jan. ISOf); Khan), 1413. 

d. 1398 or 1399 d. March 8, 

1394. 


I’ath Khun 
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THI-: SAYYID RULERS OF DELHI, ]414-14:>1 
1. Kliizr Klian 

May 28, 1414: d. May 20, 1421. 


i 

TI. Mii‘iz-ud-din, Mu])arak. 
Killed 1434 


I ^ 

Farid Khun 

1 

HI. Muhammad Shall 
d 144r). 

IV ‘Ala ud-diii. ‘Alarn Shall 
d. 1453. 

(lh>mo\od to Badaun, 1451). 


THE LODI DYN.VSTV OK DELHI, 1451 1520 
J. Buhh'il Lodi. (1. Julv, 1489 

I 


Bill bak Slulh TI. \i/.ain Khun, Sikandur T>odi 
(Jaunpur) d Nov. 21, 1517. 

I 

III. 1 bnlliim Lodi 
d. .A{>ril 21, 1520 


‘.'Lam 


KINCS OF BEXOAL 
(I) Ea.stkun Bknoai. 

T'akhr-ud-din Mubarak Slulh . 1330 or I.I.’IH 

Iklitiyilr-ud-dlii (Jliazi Slulh 1340 1352 


(2) Western Benual ani> all Bln’ual 


‘Ala-ud-diti ‘Ali Slulh . ... 1339 

Hfljl Sliams-ud-din Iliyas Slulh, Bhaugaia 1315 

Sikandar Shah . . . 1357 

Ohiyas-ud-din A‘zam Shah 1393 

Saif-ud-din Hamza Slulh 1410 

Shihab-ud-din Btlynzld . . .1412 

Oanesh of Blulturia (Kans Nanlyaii) 1414 

Jadu, alias Jalal-ud-clin Muhammad Slulh 1414 

Danuja-mardana . . . . . .1417 

Mahendra . . . - .1418 

Shams-ud-din Ahmad Slulh . 1431 

Nasir-ud-din Mahmud Shah 1442 

Rukn-ud-dln Barbak Shall 1400 

Shams-ud-din Yusuf Shah . . 1474 

Sikandar Shah II . . 1481 

Jalal-ud-din Fath Shah . 1481 

Barbak the Eunuch, Sultan Sluihzada . 1480 

Malik Indil, Firuz Shah .... 1486 

Nasir-ud -din Mahmud Shah II . . 1489 

Sidi Badr, Shams-ud-dln Muzaffar Shah . 1490 
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KINGS OF BENGAL— coniinued. 


Sayyid ‘A la- ud -din Husain Shah 

. 1493 

Nasir-ud-din Nusrat Shah 

. 1518 

‘Ala-ud-din Firuz Shah . 

. 1533 

Ghiyas-ud-din Mahmud Shah 

. 1533 

Humayun, Emperor of Delhi . 

1538 

Sher Shah Sur .... 

. 1539 

Khizr Khan . . . . , 

. 1540 

Muhammad Khan Sur . 

1545 

Khizr Kh^, Bahadur Shah 

. 1555 

Gluy^-ud-dln Jalal Shah 

. 15G1 

Son of preceding . 

1564 

Taj Khan Kararani 

. 1564 

Sulaiman Kararani 

1572 

Bayazid Khan Kararani 

. 1572 

Daud Khan Kararani . . . . 

. 1572-1576 


HOUSE OF ILIYAS 


Huji Shains-ud-din Iliyas 

I 


I 

Sikandar Sh&li 

I 

Chiyas-ud-din A‘zain Sluih 

I 

Saif -ud -din Hamza 


Nasir-ud-din Mahmud Shah I 

I 

I I 

Kukn-ud-din Barbak Jaird-ud-diii 
Shah Fath Shah 


I 

Shains-ud-din 11 


I 

Shihab-ud-din 

Bayazid 

■| 

Firuz 


Shams-ud-din 
Yusuf Shah 


Sikandar Shah II 


Nasir-ud-din 
Mahmud II 


SAYYID KINGS OF BENGAL 
Asraf 


Ala-ud-din Husain 

I 


I 

Nusrat Sh^i 

I 

Ala-ud-din Firuz 


I 


Mahmud Shah 

I 

Daughter = Khizr Klian 


kararAnI dynasty 

Jamal 

! 

I III 

Taj Khan Sulaiman Imad Iliyas 

I 

D&ud Khiln 


B&yazld 



(1) ‘Ala-ud-dlii Bahinan Shah 
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Ahmad (16) ‘Ala-ud-din (17) Wali-ullah (18) Kaliinullah 
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RAnAS of MEWAR (From Ari Simha) 
An Simha 

I 

Hamir or Hammira 1 

I 

K&lietra (Kliota) Simha 
I 

Lakslia (Lakha) 


Chunda Mokala 

, ^ I 

Ratia Sn Kiirnhhakariia Sarvabliaurna 
1430- 1460 


Udaya Karan Rajinalla (llavainalla) 
1469-1474 1474-1008 

I 

1 I 

I’ritljviiaja Sangrama (Sanga) 1 

1 1509-1527' 

Baiiblr 


I I I 

Ratna Simha Ibkiamajil. l'da\'a Simha 

1527-1532 1532-1536 (Udayapur) 

1537 1572 

I 

l*rata])a Simlia 1 
1572- 1597 

I 

Amara Simha I 


Karan 

1620-1628 


Jagat Simha 1 
1628-1652 

I 

Raja Simha 1 
1652-1680 


Bhim Simha Jay Simha 

1680-1698 

1 

Amar Simha II 
1699-1711 

I 

Sangrama Simha IJ 
1711-1734 
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RANAS of MEWAR (From Ari Simha) — conid. 


Jagat Sirnha II Fourth on 

1734-1751 


Pratapa Siraha II An Simha II Fatoli Simhii 

1752-1754 1761-1773 IS84 l!)3() 

1 I I 

Kaja SilfSIa 11 | I ihiopAl SiMilm 

1754-1761 llamlr II Hhhn Simliu 

1773-1778 177S-1S2S 


Jawan Siruhu l’iiiK‘ot.8 Iviishna 

1828-1838 


Sardar Simha (adoptod) 
1838-1842 

Surup Simha (brother, adopted) 
1842-1861 

Sarabhu (nepliew, adopted) 
1861-1874 

Siijjaii Simha (first cousin) 
1874-1884 


Y\DAVAS OF VIJAYANAtlAH 
Sangama I 


> I I I I 

Hanhara 1 Kainpuna llukl.a 1 Maiappa Muddapa 

I i 

Sangama 1 1 I 

Daughter = ? Sister's 
son of Ballala III ' 

I ^ I J I 1 

Malladevi = Hanhara 11 Kumara \’iia- HhartUara Mallmatha 

I Kampana Xhrupjiana 

I I 

' Jainmaiia 

1 I 1 

Bukka II Viriijiaksha Deva Raya I 

I 

I I 

Vira Vjjaya 7 Daughler - ^ Firuz Bahmard 


Deva Raya II Pratap Dova Raya I 


Mallil^juna (Praudha Immadi Deva Raya, ? Pma Kao) Virupuksha II 


Praudha Deva 
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TULUVA AND ARAVlDlJ KINGS OF VTJAYANAGAU, 
Tirama 

I 

Isvara 

1 

Nara^a 


Vira 

Narasimha 


KriHlmndova 

Rava 


(Aravidu Faiml\ ) 


? daughter = 


Pedda Venkata 


Ranf'a IV 

_ I 
1 

Chinna Venkata 

1 

Ranga V I 


Acliyuta, 
(brother-in-law 
of Timma) 

! 

Venkata 1 


Paina I’lruinala 
I (Penugouda) 


Venkatadn 

1 

Itaiiga V 

i 

Go pal a 


r- 

Kaghu 


Ranga 

1 

Sadasiv 


Rang<i 1 1 


liama 


f 

Wnikata II 
(Penugouda, Velloi 
and Cliandragiri) 


Tiruinala Ranga 111 

Rama 
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TIMVRID dynasty—the fikst six rulers 

SO'Callod “Barlas Turks”, “Chaghatai Gurgani”, or Mughul Emperors 

I, Zahir-ud-din, Bubur 
d. 1530 


II. Muhammad Humayun Kamran Hmdfd ‘AsUari 
d. 1556 
! 

I ' I 

III. Jalal-ud-dln Akbar Mirza Hakim 
d. IGO.-j 


IV. Nur-ud-din Muhammad, Murad Daniyal 
Jahangir, (Salim), 
d. 1G27 
I 

.1 "I ■ 1' ■ ■■ I 

Khusrav I’arwoz V. Khurram Shihab-ud-din Shaiiryar 
Muhammad, Shah Jahaji, 
deposed 1G58, 
died IGGO 


I ‘ I _ I ■■■ - “ "I 

Dara Sliukoh Sluija \ I. IMuhi-ud-dlri Murad 

Muhammad Auraugzeb, 

‘Alumgir, d. 1707 



THE LATER TJMCRIDS 
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BH OiNSLAS (C’ETHATRAPATI) 


MalojI (claims descent from the Royal 
I House of Me war). 

Yadavas of Devagin 

I 

Liikliji Jadhav ! 

I 

Jjja Bal = Shaliji - Tuka Bai 

I 

Vyankoji 
or Ekoji 
('I’anjoro) 


Sharnbhuji Sai Bal = Shivaji 1 = Soyra Bal 

(died at Kauakagin) | 

Yesu Bai — Sharnbhuji 1 

I 'lYira Bai == Hajuiara = Bajas Biii 
Shahu 1 (Shivaji 11) | I 

1 Shivaji III Shambliuji II 

Kara Haja | (Kolhapur) 

, Ram Raja 

; (adopted by Shalul) 

Shahu 11 (adopted) Sliivaji IV 


I Shaml-ihu Shaliaji 

I "■ " 1 ^ 1 . 

I'lui-apa Singh Shfihji Raja Shivaji V 

Rajarain 1 1 

I 

Shivaji VI 

I _ 

Shfihu 
Chhatrapat i 
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THE PESHWVS 


View an At h 

I 

I. Balajl \iywuimth (ITl.T) 


I 

Tf Baji Kao T {17 l‘(>) 

I 


(UiinniaiT \)>pa 


III. Balaji Baji JHio ( 1 740) VI 

I 

L - I . . I 

V’^isliuas Kao IV Miultia^a Ran \' N'rintx'.iri KTui 
BallAl (1701) (1772) 

I 

\ 1 1 M 'it lfia\ a Jiao 
Nai a \ an (1771) 


I 

Haglinnath Kao 
( Kai^lioha) 
(177;}) 


I 

i 


Ainnta Han IX. B.'iji Ban 11 VUl. Chimnaii Apjia 
(adi^pto.l) (I7!H;-I81S) (ITOO) 

I ^ I 

Vinuyak Bao .Nana Saln'li 
(adopli'tl) 
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OfENERAL : 

1. Cambridge History t»f India, Vol. Jll. 

2. Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian .Miis(Miin, V’ol. II — 

H. Nelson Wright. 

3. Historical Inscriptions of Southern India - Sewell and 

Aiyangar. 

4. Medieval India — Ishwari Prasad. 

r>. Medieval India under Muhammadan Rule -Laiu^-Roole. 

6. Oxford History of India — V. A. Smitli. 


Special : 


Chapter 1 


1. A1 Biruni’s India Sachau. (Trubner’s Oriental St'rit's ) 

2. Chronicles of the l^ithan Kings of Delhi Kdward T}u)maH. 

London, 1S71. 

3. Ferishta — Briggs. 

4. History of India as told by its own Historians, Vols. 1 and 

II (Chachnamah, Al-Biladuri, Ma'sudi and Ta’nkh-i- 
Yamini by Al-’Utbi).- -H. M, Elliot and J. Dowson. 

5. Mihiran of Sind and its Tributaries, in Journal of t he Asiatic 

Society of Bengal, 18!)2 — Major H. G. Raverty. 
r>. Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh — ‘Abdul Qadir Jktdaunl. Englisli 
translation of Vol. I by Lt. -Colonel G. S. A. Ranking. 

7. Tabaqat-i-Nasiri — Minhaj-ud-din Siraj. English translation 
by Major H. G. Raverty. 


Chapter II 

1. Nos. 2, 3, 5, 6, 7 of Chapter I. 

2. Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 1911-12. 

3. Taj-ul-Ma’asir — Hasan-un-Nizami. Elliot and Dowson, 

Vol. III. 

4. History of Bengal — Stewart. 

5. Indian Historical Quarterly, March, 1937. 

6. Riyaz-us-salatin — Ghulam Husain Salim (English transla- 

tion). 
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7. Ta’nkh-i-Firuz Shahi— Zia-ud-din Barni (Bibliotheca Indica 
series of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 1862, 
and Elliot and Dowson, Vol. III). 

Chapter 111 

1. Nos. G and 7 of Chapter II. 

2. Amir Khusrav, Ta’rikh-i-’Alai — Elliot and Dowson, Vol. III. 

3. (chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi — Thomas. 

4. Elliot and Dowson, Vol. IV. 

T). Historic Landmarks of the Deccan, 1907 — Major T. W. Haig. 

6. Historical Inscrij)tions of Southern India — -Sewell and 

Aiyangar. 

7. Journal of Indian History, 1929. 

8. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1875. 

9. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1895. 

10. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1909. 

11. South India and Her Muhammadan Invaders — S. K. 

Aiyangar. 

12. Ta’rikh-i-Firuz Shahi — Shams-i-Siraj ’Allf. (Khudabakhsh 

Library copy). It is a continuation of Barni’s work 
carried down to a.d. 1388. 

13. Ta’rikh-i-Mubarak Shrihi (English translation of Sir J. N. 

Sarkar’s copy by Prof. K. K. Basu). 

14. Travels of Ibn Batutah (French edition by C. Defremery 

and B. R. Sanguinetti, Vol. III). 

15. Travels of Marco Polo — Yule. 

IG. Taziyat-nl-Amsar — Wassai. Elliot and Dowson, Vol. III. 
Chapter IV 

Same as Bibliography to Chapter III and 

1. Calcutta Review, 1874. 

2. Fatuliat-i-Firuz-Shahi — EUiot and Dowson, Vol. III. 

3. History of the Qaraiinah Turks — Ishwari Prasad. 

4. Indian Culture, July 1938. 

5. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1874. 

6. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1922. 


Bengal. 


Chapter V 


1. Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi — Thomas. 

2. Coins and Chronology of the Early Independent Sultans of 

Bengal — Nalini Kanta Bhattasah. 
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3. Dacca Review, 1915. 

4. History of Bengal — Stewart. 

5. History of Bengal. I*art II — R. D. Bnnerjec. 

6. Ibn Batutah, Vol. III. 

7. Initial Coinage of Bengal — Thomas. 

8. Journal of the Asiatic Society of liengal, 1S72 and 1873. 

0. Riyaz-ns-Halatin--Ghnlam Husain Salim (Knglish transla- 

tlOll). 

10. Ta’rikh-i- Firuz Shahi — Barni. 

11. Ta’rlkh-i-I5ruz Slirdii — Shams-i-Siraj ‘Afit. 

hide pendent. Stultatudes in Northern anxl W e,dem India. 

1. An Arabic History of Gujarat ; Text edited by Sir F. Diuiison 

Ross, Vol. I, 1910, and Vol, II, Ht21. 

2. I''(‘rishta -Briggs. 

3 Local Muliammadan Dynasties of Gujarrit, Mirat-i-Silvari- 
dari — Baykov. 

I. Muhammadan Kings of Kashmir, in Journal of the Boyal 
Asiatic Society, 1918 -Wolselev Haig. 

5. Square Silver Coins of the Sultans of Kashmir, in Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1885— J. Rogers. 

(>. Ta'rikh-i-Hashidi— Mirza Haidar, translated by Sir K. Denison 
Ross, with commentary, notes and map by Mey Klias. 

Nhandesh and the liahinanl Kingdom. 

1 . Ferishta — Briggs. 

2 Historic Landmarks of the Deccan —Major T. W. Haig. 

3. Indian Antiquary, 189t). 

4. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1904. 

5. Journal of Indian History, April, Bt37. 

lijaijanagar. 

1. Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayanagar— H. Heras. 

2. Archaeological Survey Report, 1907-8, 1908 -9, 1911-12. 

3. Beginnings of Vijayanagar — H. Heras. 

4. Dynasties of the Kanare.se Districts in the Bombay Presi 

dency — J. F. Fleet. 

5. Elliot and Dow'son, Vol. IV. 

6. Ferishta — Briggs. 

7. A Forgotten Ihiipire — R. Sewell. 

8. Ham pi Ruins— A. H. Longhurst. 

9. History of Tinnevelly — Dr. Caldwell. 
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10. Historical Inscriptions of Southern India — R. SewelJ and 

S. K. Aiyangar. 

11. Indian Antiquary, Nov.-Dee., 1932. 

J2. Indian Historical Quarterly, June, 1937. 

13. Inscriptions of this period in : (i) The Epigraphia Indica ; 
(ii) The Epigraphia Carnaiica ; (hi) Nellore InscTiptioiis 
by Messrs. Butterworth and Venugopal Chetti. 

11. Journal of Indian Hislory, 1927 and 1930. 

15. Krishnadeva Raya of Vh'ja^ninagar -S. K. Aiyangar. 
i(). Little Known Chapter of Vijayanagar History — IS. K. 
Aiyangar. 

17. Mysore and Coorg from Inscriptions — B. L. Bice. 

18. Social and Political Life in the Vijayanagar Empire, Vols. 

I and II — B. A. Saletore. 

19. Sources of Vijayanagar History — S. K. Aiyangar. 

20. South India and Her Muhammadan Invaders — S. K. 

Aiyangar. 

21. Vijayanagar — Origin of the City and Empire — N. Venkata 

Ramanayya. 

22. Vijayanagar Sexcentenary C/omrnemoration Volume. 

Orissa, Mewdr, Nepal, Kdmarftpn. 

1. Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan — Tod ((''rookie's 

edition). 

2. Djmastic History of Northern India — H . C. Ray. 

3. History of Assam — E. A. Gait. 

4. History of Orissa — R. D. Banerjee. 

5. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1900. 

0. Mughal North-East Frontier Policy — S. N. Bhattacharya. 

Administration. Chapter VI 

1. Aspects of Muslim Administration — R. S. Trij)athi. 

2. Gunpowder Artillery in the reign of Iltutmish, in Journal 

of Indian History, 193G. 

3. Ibn Batutah, Vol. III. 

4. Indian Historical Quarterly, June, 1935, and September, 1937. 

5. Life and Conditions of the People of Hindustan (a.d. 1200- 

1550) in Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1935, 
Letters, Vol. I, No 2. — Kunwar Muhammad Ashraf. 

6. Mechanical Artillery in Medieval India, in Journal of Indian 

History, 1936. 

7. Organisation of the Central Government under the Turkish 

Sultans of Delhi, in Journal of Indian History, 1935. 
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8. Procedure of Succession to the Sultanate of Delhi, in Journal 

of Indian History, IhJC). 

9. Travels ot Marco Polo A’ule. 

Social and Economic Conditions. 

1. Life and Conditions of the People of Hindustrm (a d. 12(H)- 
1550) — Kunwar Miihanunad Ashraf 

Culture and Art. 

1. Ancient and Medieval Architecture in India P. B. Havell. 

2. Archaeology and Monumcn(.al Remains of India — CVirr 

Stephen. 

3. Conversion and Jve-conversion to Hindmsin during Muslim 

Rule, in the Calcutta, Review, 1934. 

4. Development of Cultural Relations between Hindus and 

Muslims, in the Calcutta Review, 1935. 

5. Early Jndu-Persian Literature and Amir Khusrav, in the 

Calcutta Review, 1935. 

0. Gaur: Its Ruins and Inscrijitions — .1. H. Kavenshaw. 

7. History of Bengali Language and Jjiterature — D. C. Sen. 

8. History of Jdne Art in India and Ceylon -V. A. Smith. 

9. Histor}" ol Indian and Eastern /Vrchitecture, Vols. I and II — 

J. Fergus.son. 

10. Hundred Poems of Kahir — Tagore. 

11. Indian Architecture — E. B, HavoU. 

12. Influence of Islam on Indian Culture — 4’ara Chand. 

13. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1!)20. 

14. Life and Conditions of the People of Hindustan (a.d. 1200- 

1550) — Kunwar Muhammad Ashraf. 

15. Modern Yernacular Literature of Hindustan — Sir George 

Grierson. 

IG. Outline of the Religious Literature of India — Farquhar. 

17. Promotion of Learning in India during Muhammadan Ruks 

by Muhammadans — N. N. Law. 

1 8. Reports of the Archaeological Survey of India and of difl'erent 

States. 

19. Sharqi .tVrehiteeture of Jaunpur A. Fuhrer. 

20. Sikh Religion -Macau liffe. 

21. Social and Political Life in the Vijayanagar Empire — Saletore. 

22. Textbook of Modern Indian History — Sarkar and Datta. 

23. Theism in Medieval India — Carpenter. 

24. Vaish^avbm and Saivaism — Bhandarkar. 
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Chapter 1 

A. Genekal: 

1. Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi — Thomas. 

2. Date and Place of Sher Shah’s Birtli, in the Journal of the 

Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 1934. 

3. Date of Sher Shah’s Accession, in the Islamic Review, 193(). 

4. An Empire- JLiilder of the Sixteenth Century — L. E. Riishbrook 

Williams. 

5. Historical Inscriptions of Southern India— Sewell and 

Aiyangar. 

C. History of India under Babur and Humayun— I>skine. 

7. Sher Shah — K. R. Qanfingo. 

Special : 

1. Akbarnarnrih — Abul Fazl. English translation by H. 

Beveridge. Vols. I and II, with Elliot and Dowson, 
Vol. VI, pp. 1-102. 

2. Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan — Tod (Crooke's 

edition). 

3. Eerishta. English Translation by Briggs. 

4. History of Bengal — Steuart. 

5. Khulasat-ut-Tawarikh — Sujan Rai. 

(). Life and Memoirs of Gulbadan Begum : Translation by 
Mrs. A. S. Beveridge. 

7. Maklizan-i-Afghana — Ni‘matullah. Translated by B. Dorn 

in History of the Afghans, 1829. 

8. Memoirs of Babur: Translation by Mrs. A. S. Beveridge. 

9. Memoirs of Jahaur: Translation by Stewart. 

U). Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh — ‘Abdul Qadir of Badauni, Vol. T. 

English translation by Ranking and Lowe. 

11. Riyaz-us-salatin — Ghulam Husain Salim (English trans- 
lation). 

Chapters II-IV and Chapters VJ-VllI 

A. General: 

1. Akbar the Great Moghul — Binith. 

2. Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan — Tod (Crooke’s edition). 
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3. Army of the IndiaTi Moi^huls : Its Organisation and Adminis- 

tration — William Irvnne. 

4. Cambridge History of India, Vol. IV. 

5. Dara Shukob — K. R. Qannngo. 

6. Emperor Akbar — Von Xocr. 

7. Evolution of Klialsa — 1. Jkinerje<\ 

S. History of Aurani^/.eb, Vols. J-\’ -Sarkar. 

9. History oflndianand Hast ern Architecture -tlanios Eerguason. 
It). History of daliangir -Beni Prasad. 

11. History ol Eiiu^ Art in India, and (V\Ion V. A. Smith. 

12. History of the (beat .Moghuls, X'ol.s. 1 and 11— Kennedy. 

13. History ol the Sikhs— ( 'nnningham. 

14. Jndian Sciiljitun^ and Jaunting 1C Jk Havell. 
lb. India at the Heath of Akbar Morekind. 

16. India from Akbar to Aurang/.eb -.Moreland. 

17. Jahangir -Gladwin. 

15. Journal of Indian History, 192S and 1930. 

19. Main Currents of .Marroha. Histors Sar<les<n. 

20. Mediaeval India — Ijaru'-Poole. 

21. Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindustan Sir George 

Grierson 

22. Mughul .Vdministration — Sarkar. 

23. Mughul Rule in India -Edward(‘s and Garret. 

24. Oxford History of India -Smith. 

2b. Promotion of Learning in India during Muhammadan Puk; — 
Law. 

26. Rise of the Maratha Power, Vol. 1 — Ranade. 

27. Shiva Chliatrapati — Sen. 

25. Shivaji and His Times — Sarkar. 

29. Shivaji the Manltlia — Ravvlin.son. 

30 Sikh Rcdigion; Its Gurus, Sacred Writings and Authors 
Macau 1 iff e. 

31. Studies in Mughul India Sarkar. 

32. Textbook of Modern Indian History —Sarkar and Hatta. 

33 Theism in Medieval India— Carpenter. 

B. Special: — Indian Sources. 

1. Ain-i-Akbari — Abul Fazl. Translated by Blochrnann and 
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CHAPTER I 


ADVnXT 01 TMK Kl’KoPEWS 

PoRElfiNERS could enter India niainly llimuLdi two routes - the 
well-known land-route across the north- w<',st frt»nticr and th(‘ 
sca-route. The Muslims from (Ihaznt and (ihur. Samar(|anil and 
Kabul invaded this country through tin* land-route. Tlu' MiiLdiul 
Empire took care to maintain a lar^R* standing arm\ to buttress 
Its authority; but it failed to realise the importance of fiuardiiR' 
the sea-coast by buildiriL'’ a strony navy wliK'h. amonit the Indian 
]>ow(Ts of modern times, th(‘ Marathas alone tried to do, Evuiently 
the Muelnils did not aspire to rule th(‘ siai, across which came 
to India the Eurofiean trading nations, who ultimati'ly gave a 
new turn to the history ol this land. 

India had commercial relations with tin* countries ol lh(‘ West 
trom time immemorial. But from the seventh century a.i>. her 
sea-borne trade pa.ssed into the hands t)f the ,\rab.s, who began 
to dominate the Indian Ocean and the Bed Sea. It was from 
tluaii that the enterprising merchants ol’ \’enice and ( ienoa 
purcha.sed Indian eood.s. The geografihical disco\ erics ol the last 
(piarter of the Idteenth century deeply afleeted the commercial 
relations of tiie diflerent countries ol the world and jirodiieed lar- 
reaeliing conseipienees in their history. Bartholomew Oiaz doubled 
the ('ape of (iood Ho[)e, or the Stormy Oafie, as he called it, in 
14S7, and \di.sco da (lama fouial out a new' route to India and 
reached the famous port of (.’alicut on tlu* 27th May. J4b.S. “ Perhajis 
no event during the Middle Ages had such far-reaching refierciissions 
on th( civilised world as the opening of the sea-route to India.” 


I. The Portuguese 

The discoveries of Vasco da Gama, who received friendly treat- 
ment from the Hindu ruler of Calicut bearing the hereditary title 
f>f Zamorin, brought the mercliants of Portugal, wdio had always 
("oveted the advanta<zes of ea.stern trade, into direct maritime 
touch with India and oixined the way for their commercial relations 
'nth her. On the 9th March, l,j(Mf Pedro Alvarez Cabral sailed 
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out from Lisbon to India in command of a fleet of thirteen vessels. 
But the Portuguese, instead of confining themselves within the 
limits of legitimate trade, became unduly ambitious to establish 
their supremacy in the eastern seas by forcibly depriving the 
merchants of other nations of the benefits of their commerce, 
and molesting them. This inevitably brought them into hostilities 
with the ruler of Calicut, whose prosperity was largely dependent 
on Arab merchants. The Portuguese on their side began to 
take part in the ]K>litical intrigues among the States of Peninsular 
India and entered into alliances with the enemies of the ruler of 
(falicut, the chief of whom was the ruler of Cochin. 

It was Alfonso de Albuquerque who laid the real foundation of 
Portuguese power in India. He first came to India in 1503 as the 
commander of a squadron, and the record of his naval activitie*^ 
being satisfactory, was appointed Governor of Portuguese affairs 
in India in 1509. In November, 1510, he captured the rich port of 
Goa, then belonging to the Bijapur Sultanate, and during his 
rule did his best to strengthen the fortifications of the city 
and increase its commercial importance. With a view to securing 
a permanent Portuguese population, he encouraged his fellow- 
countrymen to marry Indian wdves; but one serious drawback 
to his policy was his bitter persecution of the Muslims. The 
interests of the Portuguese were, however, faithfully served 
by him, and when he died in 1515 they were left as the strongest 
naval powder in India with domination over the w'est coast. 

A number of important Portuguese settlements were gracfualh 
established near the sea by the successors of Albuquerque. These 
were Diu, Daman, Salsette, Bassein, Chaul and Bombay, Sau 
Thom6 near Madras and Hugli in Bengal. Their authority also 
extended over the major part of Ceylon. But in course of time' 
they lost most of these places with the exception of Diu, Daman 
and Goa, which they still retain. We have already noted how 
Qasim Khan captured Hugli during the reign of Shah Jahan, and 
the Manithas captured Salsette and Bassein in a.d. 1739. 

Though the earliest ‘‘intruder into the East”, the Portuguese 
lost their influence in the s])here of Indian trade by the eighteenth 
century. Many of them took to robbery and piracy, though a few 
adopUai more honourable careers. Several causes led to their 
decline. Firstly, their religious intolerance provoked the hostility 
of the Indian powers, which became too strong for them to over- 
come. Secondly, their clandestine practices in trade ultimately 
went against them. Thirdly, the discovery of Brazil drew the 
colonising activities of Portugal to the West. I.A8tly, they failed 
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to com pet© successfully with the other Europefin Companies, 
who had come in their wake. Tlie^^e were jeaU)us of th(‘ prosjxrity 
of Portugal due to her eastern trade and would not accept her 
policy of exclusion and extravagant claims, though these were 
based on priority of occupation and a Pupal Bull. 

In A.D. 1600 the Engli.sh East India Company secured a royal 
charter granting them "the inono])()ly comnuMcc* in eastern 
waters”. The Ignited East India Company of tlu' Nelli(‘rlan<ls 
was incorporated for trading in th<‘ East. l)\ a charter granted by 
the Dutch States Ceneral on the 20th .March, 1602, which also 
('mpowered the said Company to make war. <-onelude tn'aties, 
acquire territories and build fortn^s.ses. It w’as thus madi* "a great 
instrument of war and conquest”. The Danes came in A.n. ltd 6. 
The French East India Company, sponsored by the famous French 
statesman Cblbert and formed under Slate patronage* in a.i>. 16(»4, 
was destined to have an important career in th<‘ East. 'rh(‘ Ostend 
Company, organised by the merchants of Fland(*rs and formally 
chartered in a.d, 1722, had hut a briid earem* in India. A 
Swedish East India (’onijiany was formed in a.d. 17.‘il, hut its 
trade w'as eontined almost exclusividy to China, A hitter contest 
among these trading companies was inevitalilc. as the* object, of 
their ambition was the same. Tlieir designs of territorial expansion 
increased the bitterness of their eommereial rivalry. 'Jdiere was 
a triangular contest during tin* first half ol the seventeenth 
eeiitiiry— between the Portusiuese and the Dutch, lietween the 
Portuguese and the English, and between the Dutch and the 
English. The Dutch opposition to the growth of English influence 
in India finally eollajised owing to the former’s defnit at thi* hattli* 
ofBodara (Biderra) in a.d. 175th hut the Anglo- Fn^nch lio.stiiity that 
had begun in the meanwhile continued throughout the eightec^nth 
century. 


2 . The Dutch 

In 1605 the Dutch rajitured Amhovna from the Portuguese 
and gradually establislied their influence at the cost of the latter 
m the Spice Islands. They conquered Jacatra and established 
Batavia on its ruins in 1610, blockaded Coa in 1639, captured 
Malacca in 1641 and got fiossc.ssioii of the last Portuguese settle- 
ment in Ceylon in 1658. The Dutch came to the islands of Sumatra, 
Java and the Moluccas, attracted by the lucrative trade in pepper 
and spices, with which those islands abounded, so that “the 
Archipelago was not only the strategic and administrative centre 
of their .system, it was also their economic centre”. 
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(>)mmercial interests drew the Dutch also to India, w^here they 
established factories in (Jiijarat, on the Coromandel ('oast and in 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, entering deep into the interior of the 
lower (hinges valley. The more important of their factories in India 
were at Pulicat (IblO), Surat (lOlG), Chinsiira (JG53), C^sirabazar, 
Baranagore, Batna, Balfisorc, Negapatam (1659) and Cochin (16G3). 
By supplanting the l^ortuguese. the Dutch practically maintained 
a monopoly of the sjnci^ trade in the East throughout the seventeenth 
century. They also became the carriers of trade Ix'tween India 
and the islands of the Far Ihist, thus reviving a very old connection 
maintained in the palmy days of the Vijayanairar Empire. At Sunit 
the Dutch were sup[>lied with large (juantitios of indigo, rnanu- 
faidured in Ccuitral India and the durnna valley, and from Bengal, 
Bihar, Oujarat and Coromandel they exported raw silk, textiles, 
saltpetre, rice and (iangigic ojiium 

'Pile Spanish and Bortuguese Crowns remained united from a.d. 
15S(I to 1G4(). England corieludisl pence with Spain in A.r>. 1G04: 
but the English and the Bortuguese becaiiH' rivals of eaidi other 
in the eastern trade. By allving thenis(dv(‘s witli the Sh;1h of 
Bersia, the Engli.sh captun*d Dnnuz m th(' Bersian Ciilf from the 
Portuguese in a.d. 1G22 and obtained ]>crimssion to settle in 
(Jombroon and take half the <'Ustoin.s dues From this time, how- 
ever, Portuguiise rivalry began to be h'ss acute d'he treaty ol 
Madrid, concluded in 1G30, jirovided for the ce.ssation <»f commercial 
hostilities between the English and the Bi^rtugueso in the East, 
and in 1G34 Methold, the IVesident ctf the English factory at 
Surat, and the Bortuguese Viceroy of Coa signed a convention, 
which “actually guaranteed commercial inter-relations” between 
the two nations in India. The growth of jicaceful ndations between 
the English and the Portuguese was facilitated by the recover} 
in A.D. 1640 of Portugal’s iudcjH'iidence from the control of Spain 
the old enemy of England. The right of the English to the casten 
trade w'as recognised by the Portuguese in a treaty, dated July 
A.D. 1654; and another treaty, concluded in a.d. 1661, secured fo 
the Portuguese from (Charles II, who received Bomba}- as a part o 
the dowry of Catherine of Braganza, the promise of English suppor 
against the Dutch in India. In fact, the English were no longe 
faced with bitter commercial rivalry from the Portuguese in Indis 
who came to be too degenerate to pursue any consistent policy, thoug 
individual Portuguese traders occasionally obstructed the collection c 
investments by the English in their factories in the eighteenth centur; 

The Dutch rivalry with the English, during the seventeent 
century, was more bitter than that of the Portuguese. The polic 
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of the Dutch in the East was inlluenced by tw(» motives: one was 
to take revenue on Vatholic Spain, the foe of llieir independence, 
and her ally Portu<ral, and the other was to colonise and establish 
settlements in the East Indies witli a viinv to monopolisinu eomm«‘rc(' 
in that region. They trained their first object by tlie irnulual deeline 
of PortULriiesi' intluence, wliich we have alr(*ady iioIimI. TIh' n'ahsa- 
lion of tiieir second object brouirhl them into bitti'r compiMilion 
with tlie Emrli''}!. In Europe also the n'lations between KiiLdand 
and Holland had been hostile undiT the Stuarts and ('romwell, 
owmo; to commercial rivalry, ami the French alliance and ]>ro- 
Spanish policy of the Stuarts 

'fljc naval sujuvmacy of the Dutch and the ncLa»tialion of a 
twenty-one years' truc<“ bi'twaH'ii Spam and Ibfiland in Ibbl), by 
Ireeinc thmu from the daoLM-r of war iii Europe' and souk* restrictions 
in the SpK'C Islands, enconraircei the* Dutch to opjiose ImilHisIi 
trade' in the* F^ast lndie*s more' vicorousix than be*lore'. Diirini; 
tills pe-ruxl, the ae'iivitie*s ol‘ the* Dute*h weTc niostlx ce)nline*el to 
•Java and the Arehipe'hnjo. Howexe'r, the*y e-stablishe'd 1 Ifi'iiisedves 
eai the ('eeromamle*! Coast and fortihe'd a taeteay at l‘uhe'al in IblO, 
to provide themsclve's with ce>tte>n yeeeiels feer whie*h a reaejy market 
could be fouiiel in the Arehijie'laLU). Confe'renc(*s lu'ld in Leindein 
and at the H.ilmu' (a D. Ibll and Ibl3 Iblo) l(‘d te» an amicable' 
settlement bi'tween tfie Dutch an«l the* EtiLdish. 'riie'v came to 
terms in a i>. I(IH) but heist ihtie's we're re*m'we'ei alter twei ye-iirs, 
and the crue*! massaere' eef ten Enclishmem anel nine Japanese; at 
Aniboyna in ]t»23 "markeel the' climax of Dute*h liatre'el” of the 
Eiiirhshin the East. ThouLrh the Dute*h be'can to e'ontine* theunselves 
more' to the Malay Archif»ela<ro anel the* l']n^dish to India, the 
former die! not cease* to be ('ommereial rivals of the latte'T in Inelia. 
During;; the ye*ars 1(>72- 1(»74 the Dutch frequemtly eibstnicted 
cemimunications between Surfit and the ne'w English settlement of 
Eornbay and cajiturod three Fmglish ves.st'ls in the iiay of IJengal. 
In IbftS the Dutch chie*f of Chinsura comj>lain(*el to Prinejc ‘Azim-iia- 
Shan, when he visiteel Burdw'an, that while his company paid a 
duty of per cent on their trade, the English paid only Rs. 3,0(K‘ 
per annum, and asked that the Dutch might be granted the same 
f»rivilege as the English. Tlie conirni'rcial rivalry of the Dutch and 
the Engli.sh remained acute till a.l>. 1759, 


3. The English East India Company 

The completion of Drake’s voyage round the w^orld in 1580, 
and the victorx^ of the Engli.sh over the Spanish Armada, inspired 
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the people of England with a spiiit of daring and enterprise in 
different spheres of activity and encouraged some English sea- 
captains to undertake voyages to the eastern waters. Between 1591 
and 1593 James Bancaster reached Cape Comorin and Penang; in 
1596 a fleet of vessels under Benjamin Wood sailed eastwards ; 
and in 1599 .John Mildenhall, a merchant adventurer of London, 
came to India hy the ov<Tland route and sjkmU seven years in the 
Last. It was on the 31st December, KHH), that, tin' first important 
,sle[) lowanls England’s commercial prosperity was taken. On that 
memorable day the East. India Com])any received a charter from 
Oiu‘en Elizabeth granting it. the monopoly of eastern trade lor 
liftcen years. At first, the Company disj)atehed “separate voyages", 
each fleet being sent by a grouji of subscribers, who divided amono 
themselves the ])rorits of their trade, and it had to encountei 
various difficulties. “It had to explore and map out the Indiui 
seas and coasts, it had ])ainfully to work out a system of commerce 
to experiment with commodities and merchandise, to train am 
discipline a staff of servants. It had to brave or eoneiliate th< 
hostdity of England's hereditary (’atholic enemy and her nev 
Prot(‘stant rival. Further, it had to establish a position even a 
home . . . there was no active State su))j)ort giviui to England' 
first essays in the East. The East India Company was cradled ii 
the chilly but invigoraf.ing atmosphere of individualism It lue 
to co])o with the lingering medieval prejudice against tlu‘ exjior 
of bullion and a fallacious theory of foreign trade." 

'Fhe early voyages of the English Company wore directed t 
Sumatra, Java and the Moluccas in order to get a share of tli 
spice trade. It was in IfidS that the first attempt w’as made t 
establish factories in India. The Com])any sent Captain Hawkii 
to India, and he reached the court of Jahangir in 1609. He w as i 
first well received by the Mughul Emperor, who expressed h 
desire to permit the English to settle at Surat, for which Hawkii 
had petitioned. But the hostile activities of the Portuguese, and tl 
opposition of the Surat merchants, led him to refuse the Phiglis 
captain's petition. Hawkins left Agra in 1611 and at Surat ra 
three English ships under the command of Sir Henry Middletc 
Middleton adopted a policy of reprisals against the Sur 
merchants with regard to their Red Sea trade, which alarmed t 
latter and led them to admit to Surat two English vessels und 
Captain Best in 1612. The force sent by the Portuguese w 
defeated by Best, and early in 1613 Jahangir issued a firm 
permitting the English to establish a factory permanently 
Surat. Soon the English Company sent an accredited ambassac 
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of the King of England, James I, to the Miighul court with a view 
to concluding a commercial treaty with the Emj)eror. The person 
chosen was Sir Thomas Roe, who was “of pregnant understanding, 
well spoken, learned, industrious, and of a comely personage”. 
Roe remained constantly at Jahangir's court from the end of lOU 
till the end of 1618, and though certain lacturs prevented him 
from concluding any definite commercial treaty with the Mughul 
Em|>eror, he sffcceeded in securing several pnvilt'gcs for the Com- 
f)an\ , particularly the permission to erect factories in certain 
places within the Empire. Before Hoe left India in February, 
1019, the English had established factories at Surat, Agra, Ahmad- 
abad and Broach. All these were place<I under tlie control of the 
President and Council of the Surat factory, wlio had also the 
power to control the C^ompany’s trade* with tl)e Red Sea ports 
and Persia. English factories were also started at Broach and 
Baroda with the object of purchasing at first hand the piece-goods 
manufactured in the locahties, and at Agra, m order to s(‘ll broad- 
cloth to the oflicers of the imperial court and to buy indigo, the 
best quality of which was manufactured at Biyana. In lOfiH 
Bombay w'as transferred to the East India Company by Charles 
II, who had got it from the Portuguese as a part- of the dowry 
of his wife Catherine of Bruganza, at an annual rental of £19. 
Bombay gradually grew more and more prosperous and became 
so important that in 1687 it sujierseded Surat as the chief settle- 
ment of the English on the west coa.st. 

On tlie south-eastern coast the English had established a factory 
at Masulipatam, the principal port of the kingdom of Colkunda, 
in 1611 in order to purchase the locally woven jiiece-goods, which 
they exported to Persia and Bantam. But being much troubled 
there by the opposition of the Dutch and the frequent demands 
of the local officials, they opened another factory in 1626 at 
Armagaon, a few miles north of the Dutch settlement of Pulicat. 
Here also they were put to various inconvenicnc(;s, and so turned 
their attention again to Masulipatam, and to their great advantage 
the Sultan of Colkunda granted them the "(whJai Ftnnau" in 
A. I). 1632 by which they were allowed to trade fret'ly in the }>orts 
belonging to the kingdom of Golkunda on jiaymcnt of duties worth 
oOO ‘pagodas a year. These terms were rcjieated in another finnan of 
A.tr. 1634. But this did not relieve the English traders from the 
demands of local officers and they looked for a more advantageous 
['lace. In a.d. 1639 Francis Day obtained the lease of Madras from 
the ruler of Chandragiri, representative of the ruined Vijayanagar 
Empire, and built there a fortified factory which came to be known 
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as Fort St. George. Fort St. George soon superseded Masulipatai 
as headquarters of the English settlements on the Coromandt 
Coast. 

The next stage in the growth of English influence was the 
expansion in the north-east. Factories had been started at Har 
harpur in the Mahanadi Delta and at Balasore in a.d. 1633. . 
factory was established at Hugh, under Mr. Bridgeman, in 165] 
and soon others were opened at Patna and Cas'Mmbazar. Th 
principal articles of the English trade in Bengal during this perioi 
were silk, cotton ])iece-goods, saltpetre and sugar, but owmg t^ 
the irr(‘gular private trade of the factory the Company did no 
derive much advantage before some time had elap.sed. In 1651 
all the settlements in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and on the Coro 
rnandel Coast, were made subordinate to Fort St. George. 

Owing to various reasons, the prospects of the Company’s trade 
at Madras and Surat were not \'ery bright during the first half o. 
the sevenU^enth century. But its misfortunes disappeared during, 
the second half of that c'cntury, owing to changes in the policy o1 
the home government. The charter granted by Cromwell in 1657 
gave it fresh opportunities. The thirty years following the Restora- 
tion of 1()60 formed a jieriod of expansion and prosperity. Both 
Charles 11 and James II confirmed the old privileges of the Company 
and extended its powers. At the same time, the establishment ol 
a permanent joint-stock backing greatly relieved the Compans 
of its past financial difiicullies. 

Tlie Company’s policy in India also changed during this period 
A peaceful trading body was transformed into a power eager to 
establish its own position by territorial acquisitions, largely in 
view of the political disorders m the country. The long warfare 
between the imjierial forces, the Marathas and the other 
Deccan states, the Maratha raids on Surat in 1664 and 1670, 
the weak government of the Mughul viceroys in Bengal, which 
became exposed to grave internal as well as external dangers, 
the dist urbances caused by the Malabar pirates and the consequent 
necessity of defence made the change inevitable. - Gerald Aungier, 
successor of 8ir George Oxenden as President at Surat and Governor 
of Bombay since 1669, wrote to the Court of Directors that “the 
times now require you to manage your general commerce with the 
sword in your hands”. In the course of a few years the Directors 
approved of this change in the Company’s policy and wTote to 
the Chief at Madras in December, 1687, “to establish such a 
politic of civil and military power, and create and secure such 
a large revenue to secure both ... as may be the foundation 
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of a large, well grounded, secure EiiLdish <loiiHiiiun lu India for 
all time to come Sir Josiah C'liild, the dominant personality in 
the affairs of the C/ompany in the time of the later Stuarts, ^^as 
larL^ely responsible for this new policy, though it dul not actually 
originate vith him. In pursuance of it, in Decmnber, IbSS, Sir .lolin 
('hild, liis brother, blockaded IJombay and the Mughul ports on 
the western coast, seized nian\ Mughul \essel.s and sent liis captain 
to the Red and JVrsiaii (luli "to arrest the pilgi image tratlic 
io Mecca But the* English had underestimated tlx* fon’C of the 
MiiLdiul Empire, whu-h ^\.ls .still \erv stri»ng and I'oiild be ellei't- 
iveh exerci.sed. Sir dohn Child at last appi-aled lor pardon to 
Aunuigzeb, \\ho granted it (i'ebruary, JtiOO), and also a licenct! lor 
iinglish trade when the English agreed to resttire all the caj)tured 
MuLdiul Rhi]>s and to ]>ay one-and-a-hall lacs ol rujH'cs in 
conijiensation. 

In liengal, whore the sta,ples of commerce cmild not bti pureha.sed 
near the coast but had to be firocured Irotn places lying iar uj) the 
waterways of the {ironnce, the (\)nipan\ was subject to pawncnt 
of tolls at numerous customs-{)Osl.s and to V(*xatious demands b) tlx* 
local oflicers In ibol Sultan Shiija i.ssuetl a finnan granting 
the Company tlx* privilege of trading in return for a fixed annual 
payment of dutu's worth fts. Another vtshdn, granted in 

Ibob, laid down that “the lactory of t.he English Comjiany be no 
more troubled with demands of customs for goods imported or 
exported either by land or by water, nor that their goods be 
opened and forced from them at. under-rates in any placcis of 
government by wliich the\ shall jiass and repass up and dowm 
the country; but that they buy and s<*ll Ireely, and without 
mifiediment But the su(;ce.ssors of Sultiin Shuja did not consider 
the lusMn to be binding on them and demanded that the English, 
in view of their increasing trade, should pay dutxss similar to 
the other merchants. The (Jompany procured a firman from 
Shru.'-ta Khan m lb72 granting them e.xemjition from the jiay- 
ment of duties, and the I'hiijieror Aurangzeb issued a firman in 
1080 ordering that none should molest the Comjiany s peojiie for 
customs or obstruct their trade, and that “ol the English 
nation, besides their usual custom of 2 fier cent for their goods, 
more lA jczia, or poll-money, shall be taken”. But in sjiite of 
tlie.se firmans, the Comjiany ’s agents in all jilaces — Bombay, 
-Madras and Bengal— could not escaja* from the demands of the local 
cu.-^toms-oflicers and their goods were occasionally seized. 

The Comjiany at last decided to protect themselves by force, 
for which they thought it necessary to have a fortified settlement 
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at Hugh. Hostilities actually broke out between the Mughuls and 
the English on the sack of Hugli by the latter in October, 1686. 
Hijli and the Mughul fortifications at Balasore were also stormed 
by the English. The English were repulsed from Hugli, and abandon- 
ing it went down the river to a fever-stricken island at the mouth 
of the river, w^hence the wise English agent. Job Chanioek, opened 
negotiations which ended in securing jiermission for the English 
to return to Sutanuti in tlie autumn of 1687. But Hostilities were 
renewed in the next year when a fresh naval force was sent from 
London, under Captain William Heath, with orders to seize Chitta- 
gong. The commander, however, failed in his object and then 
retired to Madra.s. 

These rash and unwise actions on the part of the English stopped 
when tiie President and Council of J-iombay concluded a peace 
with the Mughul Emperor in 1690. Job Charnock returned to 
Bengal in August, 1690, and established an hkiglish factory at 
Sutanuti. Thus w'as laid “the foundation of the future capital of 
British India, the first step in the realisation of the half-conscious 
jiropheey of 1687”. Under the orders of the Mughul Emperor, 
Ibrahim Khan, successor of Shaista Khan in the government ot 
Bengal, issued a finnan in February, 1691, granting the English 
exem])tioii from the payment of customs-duties in return lor 
Rs, 5|,(H)0 a year. Owing to the rebellion of Sobha ISingh, azamindar 
in the district of Burdwan, the English got an excuse to fortify 
their new factory in 1696, and in 1698 they were granted the 
zaminddrl of the three villages of Sutanuti, Kalikata (Kalighata ~ 
Calcutta) and Covindapur on jiayment of Rs. 1.2(M.) to the previous 
proprietors. In 1700 the English factories in Bengal wore placed 
under the separate control of a President and Ckiuncil, established 
in the new fortified settlement which was henceforth named Fort 
William, Sir Charles Eyre being the first President of Fort William. 
The position of the Company in its Bengal settlement was some- 
what jK'culiar. It held Bombay on behalf of the English Crown, 
no Indian jirince having any jurisdiction there. .At Madras its 
powers wore based on the acquiescence of the Indian rulers and 
also on its English charters. “In Bengal this dual .source of the 
(kmipany s position was much more evident.” It owed its authority 
over the English subjects here to Engbsh law s and charters ; but over 
the Indian inhabitents it exercised authority as a zamindar. 

The prosperity of the Company under Charles II and James II 
roused the jealousy of its enemies who resented its monopoly of 
trading privileges after the Revolution of 1688, which gave power 
to the Whigs. The Whigs were opposed to a body of traders who 
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bad in alliance with tlie old ^^overnment. Tliey lent assist* 

unee to the interlopers, as lh(‘ private traders were called , In I(>‘J4 
the House of Commons passed a resolution to the etlect that all 
the subjects of England had an equal riclit to trade iii India unless 
prohibited by statute. In Iblts a Hill was pa.ssed into law 
(‘stablishing a new' Conqiaiu on the lines of a regulated Compan\ . 
This new body came to be called ihe ‘(huMTal Society” and the 
old Comjiany joined it as a member Irom I7(t7 in order to preser\e 
the right ol trading in India About the same time a large number 
ol other subscribers w(‘re incorporated into another joint-stock 
(k)mj)an\ under tlie title of the “ Mnalish Company of Mi'rehants 
In spite of hnaneial miibarrasMiients, the new Conijianv became 
indeed a serious rival ol the old one, and sent Sir William Norris 
as an ambassador to the court of .\urang'/a'b to secure trading 
privileges for itselt. Hut the mission ended in tailure. Under 
some pressure from the mini'-lry, the two (kunpanies resolved 
u])Oii amalgamation in 17(»:1. which c.mu' intoelleel under the award 
ot the Earl of Codolphin in 17(>s !h 'I’lie two Companies werehenee- 
torth amalgamated iiridiT the title of “The United (bnqianv 
ol Merchants of England 'Prading to Ihe Ea>t Indies” and their 
int/ernecine quarrels stoppial lor ever. The legal monopoly ol 
(he United Company remaim'd untom hed till ad. 1793 
The e.xpansioii of the Enulish East. India (’onqiany’s trade fMid 
inlluenee in India during the lir.st forty years of the (‘ighteentli 
cenlury was quiet and gradual, in spite; of the political disorders ol 
the period, w'hieh only created o( easional, but not very serious, 
hindrances for it and were e.isilv overcome. The most important 
event in the history of the Conqiany during this period was its 
emba.ssy to the Mughul court in 171.7, smil with a view to securing 
privileges throiigliout Mughul India and .some villages round 
Calcutta. It was conducted from Calcutta bv .lohn Surman, 
assisted by Edward Stephenson. William Hamilton accompanied 
it as a surgeon and an .Armenian named Kliwaja Serhud as an 
interpreter. Hamilton sucei'eded in curing the lOrufieror Farrukh- 
siyarofa painful disea.se, and he, being thus j)lea.sed w ith the Eiiglisli, 
I'Nsued firmans complying with their request and directed the 
governors of the provinces to ob.serve them. The privilege enjoyed 
by the English of trading in Hengal, free of all duties, subject 
to the annual jiayment of Rs. 3,d0(l per annum, was confirmed ; 
they were permitted to rent additional territory round Calcutta; 
tlieir old privilege of exemption from dues throughout the province 
of Hyderabad was retained, they being required to pay only the 
existing rent for Madras ; they w'ero exempted from the payment 

Y 
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of aU customs and ducN at Surat Iiitlicrto paid by them, in return 
for an annual sum of its. Jod)00; and the coins of the Company 
minted at Bombay \\ere allowed to have currency throughout 
the Miighul dominions. 

In BeTiual, Murshid Quli Jrdar Kluln, a strong and able governor, 
opf)osed tlie grant of the additional villages to the English. Still, 
the other rights secured by the jirrmn of 1716-17 greatly furthered 
their interests. It has tx'en aptly described by Orrae as the “Magna 
Cliarta of the Company*’. The trade of the Con)j)any in Bengal 
gradually prospered, in sjiite of the occasional demands and 
exactions of th(‘ local olticials. 'Fhe importance of Calcutta increased 
so that it camci to liave a population of 160,000 by a.d. 1735, and 
the Compa-ny's shipfung at the [)ort during the ten years following 
the embassy of 1715 amounUMl t-o ten thousand tons a year. 

For about eighteen \eais after Farrukhsiyar’s the trade 

of the Englisli Company on tlu* western coast suffered from the 
<]uarrcls bet\Necn t.lu* Marathas and the I’ortuguese, and the ravages 
of the Maratlia sea-captains, notably KanbojI Angria, who dominated 
the coast Indueen Bombay and (loa from two strongholds, Chena 
(or Vijayadriig) and Suvarndrug. During the government ot 
Charles Bootu' Iroui 1715 to 1722, a wall was ))uilt round Bombay 
and armed .ship'' of tlx* Company were incrc'ased iii order d(*fend 
its factory an<l tradi' agam.st hostile fleets After these eiglitet'u 
years, the CompanCs trade in Bombay began to increase, its 
military strength \^as develoj>ed and Bombay had a population 
of about 70,000 in .^.d. 1744. though the Maratha sea-captains were 
not finally crushed before 1757. The English concluded a trc'aty with 
the Marathas in 1730, and in alliance with the Beshwa, launched 
attacks against the Angnas. Suvarndrug was captured b\ Commo- 
dore JaiiK's in 1755 and in 1757 Clive and Watson cajjtured then 
capital, Cliena. .\1 Madras also the English carried on a “peaceful 
commerce”, being on “excellent terms” both with the Nawab of 
the Carnatic and Ids overlord, the Subahdar of the Deccan. In 
1717 they took po.ssession of five towns near Madras which 
Thomas Pit t, Covenior of Madras from 169S to 1709, had originally 
obtained from the Nawab of the Carnatic in 1708, and in 1734 
they also got Vepery and four other hamlets. 


4. The French East India Company and French Settlements 

Though ’“the desire for (‘astern traffic displayed itself at a very 
early periixi among the French”, they were the last of the Eiiropean 
powers to compete for commercial gains in the East with the other 
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European Companies. Nevertheless leadinir Freneiimeii like Henry 
IV, Riehelieii and CollxTt nviiised the iiiiportanee (»f Eastern 
commerce. At the instamt' ot Collx'it, the “(^jinjxi^niie dt^s 
Indes Orientales” was formed in a.d. lh(H. d’hoiiuh created and 
tinanced by the State, the Fren(‘h Coinpan\ s first ni(i\enu'nts were 
“neither \\ell considered nor fortunate”, hecan.si* it.s enerLn('s were 
then frittered away in fruitless atteinjits lo colonist* Madauascar, 
which had already been visited }»\ ErenclinHMi But in ItitiT another 
ex|iedition started trom I’daru-e under the (ommand of Kranctiis 
('aron, who was aecompaiiKMl 1)\ Maicara. a n.itivt* (*1 Isjudian. 
The first Erench tactory in India w as t'stahlished h\ l'!an(;ois {’aron 
,il Surat in a.d. HJhS, and .Maicara succtxxled in estahlislnn^ another 
Erench factory at Masuli|»atain in lOdh hy obtaining a [latent 
from the Sultan of (iolkunda In KiTl! the fVt'nch sei/cd San 'flifune, 
close to Madr.is, hut in the next \car their aduiiia!, De la llau*, 
was defeated by a ctuuhintxl font' of the Sultan ot (iolkiinda and 
the Dutcii and was forctxl to capitidatt* and surrcndei San 'riiorne 
to the Dutch Meanwhile, in HiTIl J^'rancoi^ Martin and liellan^iT 
dc Lesjiinay. one ot the volunteers who had a( conijtanicd \dniiral 
De la Hay(*, obtained a little \ill,icc from the .Musliiu ^M>\ernor 
of \hdikonda|turani Thus tin* ioundation of Eon<iichei rv was laid 
in a modest nianixT. Eraix/ois Martin, who took (harue of this 
si'ttlenient from a d. It>74, d(‘\<‘lojied it into an in))x»rtanl- jilace, 
through personal coura^x*, perseverance and tact, “amid the clash 
of arms and tlu; clamour of lallinyf kin;rdoms”. In lienijal, Nawilb 
Sh.iista Khan granti'd a .site to tin* I'rem h in H)7I, on which they 
built the tainous Erench factory of Chandernaaorc in ih!k) JhhJ. 

'Die Eurofxian rivalries between the Dutch (supfiortixl by the 
Kimlish) and the French a<lvers(‘ly inflmaiced the position of the 
Erench in India. Pondicherry was cajitured by thi* Dutch in Ihfkl 
hut was handed back to the Enuich hv th(‘ Treat \ of Pyswick in 
1097. Martin, again yilaced in charge of this .sctthuinuit, restored its 
prosperity so that it came to have a jxifuilation of about 40,0<H) at 
the time of his death in 17{K) as com[xi,red with the 22,OP{) of Calcutta 
in the same year. Ihit the French lost their influence in other 
[jiaces, and their factories at Bantam, Suriit and .Masuhfiatam were 
abandoned by the Ix'ginning of the eighteenth century. The 
resources of the French Comfiany were practically exhausterl by 
this time, and till 1720 it pas.sed through very had days, even 
selling its licences to others. Of the five governors of Pondicherry 
who lield offiee from 1707 to 1720 none followed the strong and 
wise poliey of Martin. But with the reeonstitution of the 
Company, in June, 1720, as the “Perpetual Company of the 
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Indies”, prosperity returned to it under the wise administration 
of Lenoir and Dumas between 1720 and 1742. The French 
occupied Mauritius in 1721, Mahe on the Malabar coast in 172r), 
and Karikal in 1739. The objects of the French, during this 
period, were, ho\\ever, purely commercial. There “was nothing 
in the conduct of Lenoir or Dumas that allows us to credit the 
Company with pohtical views and still less ideas of conquest, 
its factories were more or less fortified, but for motives of simple 
security against the Dutch and the English ; and although it 
enlisted troops, it used tliem only for ])urposes of defence”. After 
1742 political motives began to overshadow the desire for commercial 
gain and Dupk'i.x began to cherish the ambition of a French Empire 
in India, wliich being challenged by the English opened a new 
chapiter in Indian history 



CHAPTER n 

RISE OF THE BRITISH 1*0 VVER, 1740-1705 

I. The English and the French : The First Carnatic War 

For nearly twenty years the Carnatic — the name gnim hy the 
Europeans to the Coromandel (>oast and its liinO'rland — Ix'caine the 
scene of a long-drawTi contest between the French and the English, 
which led to the ultimate overthrow of the French power in India, 
It had its repercussions also in Bengal which produced unexfiected 
and momentous results. In the light of later events, we may justly 
regard this struggle as having deeid(*d once for all that the Knglisli 
and not the French were to become masters of India. For tliose 
reasons the Carnatic w’ar has attauud a celebrity in history which 
IS not fully justified either by the immediate issues involved or by 
the incidents of the war itself. 

In order to understand fully the nature of tlie struggle, we have 
to keep in view not only the position of the English and Fremdi 
Companies in India and the ^elation^ of the two nations in Eur()[>(‘, 
but also the prevailing political conditions in the Deccan and the 
somewhat uncertain relationshij) suh.sisting l)etween tlie Englisii 
and French merchants on the one hand and the local Indian powtTs 
on the other. All these important factors shafied the course of 
events as they developed from a jietty struggle for privileges of 
trade into a bold bid for the empire of the Mughuia. 

As has already been noted, Madras and Pondicherry were 
the chief trading stations of the English and the French on the 
Coromandel Coast. Each of these was a fortified city with about 
500 Europeans and 26,000 Indians. The English also possessed 
in addition the Fort of St. David, a little to the south of Pondi- 
cherry. All three cities were aituat/ed on the sea-coast and 
depended for their safety and fresh HujifilieH of resources from home 
upon the command of the sea. This as{)oct was not indeed fully 
realised at first, but its im[x>rtanoo was gradually revealed. It 
put both the English and the French on a vantage-ground in 
respect of the local authorities, who had no navy, and ultimately 
made the success of the struggle lietween the two European 

B4.'. 
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Companies dependent upon the power of each to maintain command 
over the sea. 

Not only did the local Indian authorities possess no navy, but 
their condition was such that they shortly ceased to count as 
important military jiowcrs even on land. Politicall}^, the whole ot 
the Carnatic was almost in the melting-pot. It formed a provinc'e 
under the Subahdar of the Deccan, and was ruled by a governor, 
called the Nawab, with headcpiarters at Arcot. But as Nizarn-ul- 
rnulk, t he Subahdar of the Deccan, had made himself iude[)<‘n(leut 
to all intents and pur])oses, tlie Nawab of Arcot, in his turn, behaved 
almost like an indef»endent prince. The Nizam, his nominal suzerain, 
was so engrossed with the Marathas and 1 he aflairs of Northern India 
that he could hardly exercise any effective authority in the affairs 
of the C-arnatic, except when, on rare occasions, he could spare 
some time and energy to visit tbe southern province. 

One such occasion arose in the beginning of 1743. Three years 
earlier the Marathas had plundered the Carnatic, killed its governor, 
Nawab Dost ‘Ali, and taken his son-in-law, (!handa Sahib, as 
prisoner to Siltara. Safdar ‘All, the son of Dost ‘Ali, had saved his 
life and kingdom by promising to pay the Marathas a crore of 
rujiees, but he was soon murdered by a cousin, and his young son 
was proclaimed Nawab. All these incidents created a feeling of 
panic and uncertainty in the Carnatic and induced the Nizam to 
come there in person to restore oi'der. ft was, however, beyond his 
pow’or to settle affairs in that troubled region, and although he 
appointed Anwar-ud-din Khan, a tried servant, Nawab of the 
('arnatic, things drifted on almost as hopelessly as in previous 
years. The a})})ointment of the new Nawab made things worse as 
he w^as sure to be regarded as an intruder and rival by Nawab Dost 
‘All’s relatives, who still held many forts and enjoyed extensive 
jdgirs. 

While the whole of the (’arnatic w^as being convulsed by these 
political events, the English and the JVench settlements w'ere 
carrying on their peaceful avocations of trade and commerce, 
without any effective hindrance from any of the combatants. The 
French and the English had not as yet begun to take any active 
part in Indian politics except w hen it directly affected the interests 
of their trade. Nor did tlie local authorities regard them as of 
sufficient importance to be seriously taken notice of. Thus, left 
to themselves, they might have gone on pursuing their normal 
activities unaffected by what was going on around them. 

But this w'as not to be. In 1740 England w^as involved in a 
European w'ar known as the War of the Austrian Succession (1740- 
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1748). It is not necessary to discuss here either the oripn or the 
progress of that war, but it will sullice to state that i‘]n^lai)tl and 
France took opposite sides and fought lu tlie Xcl iierlantls for 
a }:)eriod of nearly eight years. 

The outbreak of war between England and France* also placed 
the two mercantile ('ompanies in linlia technically in a state of 
war. But the French authorities, both in Europe and India, at first 
tned hard to maintain neutrality in tliis country. Tliere was 
pn*cedent for such a state of things, and Diipieix, the governor of 
Pondicherry, opened dire(‘t, negotiations with the Englisli authorities 
in India for this purpose. But ns the authorities in England decliru'd 
to accept the proposal, their representatives m India, although 
willing to avoid hostilities, were unable to guarantee any neutrality, 
especially in seas where they had no control o^<•I llis Majesty’s 
ships. 

As a matter of fact, hostilities were opened b^ tlu* caj)lurc of 
French ships by the English navy under Barnett. As the French 
had no fleet in Indian w^ater*^, Diijileix ^ent an urgent ajipeal to 
lia Bourdonnais, the. governor of Mauritius, to <‘ome to his rescue. 
Aft(‘r a great deal of dilliculty the latter equipped a squadron and 
reached the Indian seas with ei^iht ships of the line. 

The arrival of J^a Bourdonnais < hanged ’he coui>e of the war. 
The commander of the Engli.sh ships was either unwilling or unabli* 
to engage in a serious contest with the French and sailed to Hugli 
le^iving the whole Madras coast at the mercy of the French squadron. 

The French now besieged Madras both by land and sea. Within 
a week Madras surrendered, after a loss of only six killed. The 
Enghsh had so far displayed an amazing incapacity to fight the 
French on land or sea, and fortune seemed to smile upon the efibrts 
of Dnpleix, 

But the greatest surprise of the Avar was yet in store. Anwar- 
ud-din, the newly appointed Naw’ab of the Carnatic, was not a 
silent spectator of the contest that was raging within his kingdom. 
As the ruler of the country he was at least a nominal prot/ector 
of both the English and the French, and each of them openly 
recognised this jiosition in times of need. Thus, when at the out- 
break of hostihties the English were all-powerful at sea, Dupleix 
had appealed to the Nawab to protect the French ships. The 
English, however, did not respect his authority and paid no heed 
to his protests and complaints. But w hen Madras was besieged by 
the French, the English in their turn sought the protection of the 
Xawab. Anwar-ud-din, true to his role of protector, a.sked Dupleix 
to rai.se the siege of Madras, but the French w'ere no more disposed 
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Uian the English to rcM]>e(‘t his autliority when it suited their 
purpose not to do so. Tlierc was, however, one vital difference. 
The Nawab was unable to interfere actively in naval affairs as he 
possessed no navy. It was quite different in the case of warfare 
on land, as here the Nawab was willing and seemed able to back 
up his dtunand by force. J)uj»leix knew this and sought to pacify 
him by diplomacy. He told the Nawab that he was taking Mad^a^ 
only to plac'o it in his hands. The Nawab w’as, however, too astute 
to believe this, and when his repeated w'ariiiiig.s went unheeded 
he sent an army acainst the French force besieging Madras. 

Had the i'inglish m Madras resisted a little longer, the French 
would have been caught between two fires. As it w’as, the army 
of the Naw'ab found the lYcnch in i)Ossession of the city, and 
blockaded thorn. But the tiny Frcndi forco made a sally and scatter(>d 
the unwic'ldy host of the Nawab. The Naw Tib's army was forcred 
to retire to St. Thome and was again defeated by a detachment 
of tlie French army which w'as coming to reinforce the French 
in Madras. 

The defeat o1 the Nawab’s troops had far-reaching consequences 
which will be discussed in the proper place. For the time being the 
success of the French seemed complete and their material gains 
and increase in jirestige seemed to exceed their highest ambitions. 

But the overwhelming success brought, in its train discord and 
disunion. La Bourdonnais had promised to restore Madras for a 
suitable ran.som, but Dupleix was strongly against this policy. 
After a prolonged* quarrel, Dupleix seemed ready to submit, when a 
hurricane caused severe damage to the lYencli fleet and forced 
La Bourdonnais to retire wdth his ships from the Indian seas. 
Dupleix now formaDy denounced the treaty which La Bourdonnais 
had made with the Council of Madras and plundered Madras 
“from top to bottom”. 

But the success of his policy w^as dearly purchased. With the 
departure of La Bourdonnais the English obtained the command 
of the sea. The first effect of this change was the failure of Dupleix 
to take Fort St. David in spite of a prolonged siege of eighteen 
months. In June, 1748, a large squadron was sent out from England 
under Rear-Admiral Boscaw^en to avenge the capture of Madras, 
and now the English in their turn besieged Pondicherry, both by 
land and sea. Fortune again smiled on Dupleix. Pondicherry was 
saved by the lack of military skill of the be.su'ging army, and in 
October Boscawen wxos forced to raise the siege on the approach 
of the monsoon. Before he could renew the siege the War of the 
Austrian Succession had been concluded by the JVeaty of Aix-la- 
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Cliaj^elle (1748). Under the terms of the Treaty, .Matlras was resl^)n'd 
to the English, and Bostawen sailed back to Eurof)o. 4'hus closed 
the first stage of the struggle without any territorial gain on oitluT 
side. ^ 

2 . The Second Carnatic War 

Outwardly the tw’O parties wore left by the d'reatx exact ly 
where they were before, but events soon proved that the situation 
had really changed a gnvit deal. The recent struggle had some 
obvious lessons which the quick mind of Diiphax did not fail to 
grasj). They formed the basi^ of a new and daring policy which 
in its ultimate efi'ects changed the whole course of Irulian history. 

The war had illustrated the great, im]»ort.uicc* of sea-power. It 
demonstrated beyond doubt that, situated as they witc, neither the 
French nor the English could hope to obtain a decisive and per- 
manent success unless they could control the .sea. The na-ogni.sc'd 
suyiremacy of the English in this respect otlcre<l. therefore, but a 
gloomy prospect to tlu' French. Besides, the French power was 
practically limited to the Carnatic, wdiereas the English had inqiortant 
settlements both in J^ombay and Bengal, in any struggle tor 
supremacy the French would therefore be at a great disadvantage, 
as regards both supjilies from home and command of resources in 
India itself. The (diances of ultimate succ('s< ot the French against 
the English a[)peared thus to be very small nahaal. 

Any other jierson would have been dismayed by these sombre 
jirospects. But the genius of Diqiltux shorn* forth and Hugg(‘sted 
to him the only way out of the difliculty. The (‘pisode (T Anwur- 
ud-din's discomfiture before Madras made a deeji imjiression upon 
his mind and suggested immense po.ssibilities in a new direction. 
The utter rout of Anwar-ud-din’s huge forces by the small French 
army on land proved that in warfare better discijdine and up-to- 
date equipment counted far more than mere numbers; and that 
vast Asiatic armies were no longer a match for even a handful of 
European troops. In his small but brave and disciplined army he 
thus possessed an effective weapon which would prove a decisive 
factor in any quarrel between two Indian princes. And in thosi* 
days of political unrest, Indian princes would not Ije wanting who 
would be prepared to offer any price to Dupleix for turning the 
scale in their favour. Backed by the prestige and re.sourceR of such 
an Indian authority the hVench would ultimately be more than a 
match for the English, 

So argued Dupleix, and as the events showed, reasonably 
enough. Fortune favoured him, and placed before him a unique 
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opportunity to work out his new policy. We liave already referred 
to the fact that tlic apf)ointment of Anwar-ud-din Khan as the 
Nawab of the Carnaiic ^ave rise to discontent among the friends 
and relations of the late Nawab Dost ‘All. This brought to a 
head by t’handa Srdnb, the son-in-law of Dost ‘All, who had been 
taken pri.soner by the Marathas in 1741 as related above, but was 
set free after sevam years He now eonsj)ired to get back tlu' throne 
ot Ids lather-in-law'. A similar eonte.st was then going on tor the 
throne of the Deeean. Asaf dfili Nizam-ul-mulk, who founded the 
kingdom, died in a o. 1748, and was succeeded by his son, Nasir 
Jang, but his grandson, Muzatfar Jang, laid elaiui to the throne 
on the ground that the Mughul em|HTor had appointed him 
Suliahdar of the Deeean. 

Dupleix was eagiTly waiting for a situation like this. He con- 
cluded a secret treaty with Chanda Srdiib and MiizaDar Jang 
with a view to placing them on the thrones of the (hrriatie and 
th(‘ Deccan respectiv(‘ly. On the Jrd ot August, 1749, the three 
allies defeated and kilKsl Anw^a^-ud-din at the battle of Anibur, 
to the south-east of \’ellore. Muhammad ‘Ali, the son of Anwar- 
ud-din, fled to Trichinopoly and a Fiench army was sent to reduce 
that town. 

The English could not tail to realise the great danger whieli 
threatened them, but they lacked the energy of Du})leix. They 
sent urgent invitations to Nasir Jang to come and crush his enemies 
in the Carnatic and sent some help to Muhammad ‘Ali at Trichino- 
poly. But th(‘v could not (aganis(‘ an etlective confederacy against 
the one beaded by Dupleix. The result was that NTcsir Jang, in 
s})ite of some initial succe.ssi's in tiie Carnatic, was ultimately 
killed (December, 1750). Muzafiar Jang, w’ho had been kept a 
prisoner, was now set frt^e and proclaimed Subahdar of the 
Deccan. The grateful Subahdar suitably rewarded the services 
of his lYench ally. He appointed Dupleix governor of all the 
Mughul territories south of the Krishna river and ceded to 
him territories near Pondicherry as well as on the Orissa coast, 
including the famous market-town of Masulijiatam. In return, at 
the request of Muzafiar Jang, Dupleix placed at his disposal the 
service of his best officer, Bussy, with a French army. It ])roved 
to be the surest means to guarantee hYench influence at the court 
of the Nizam. 

So far, things had gone admirably for the French, and Dupleix ’s 
pobey triumphed beyond his most sanguine expectations. His 
prot^g^s, Muzafiar Jang and Chanda Sahib, occupied the thrones at 
Hyderabad and Arcot. In less than two years an insignificant body 
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of foreign merchants was raised to the position of supreme i>olitical 
authority in the Deccan and the Carnatic. To fruuids and foes 
alike Dupleix’s success appeared nothing short of a miracle. 

In order to complete his success it was necessary for Dupleix 
to come to a set tlement with Muhammjid ‘Ali, who had tfiken refuge 
at the strong fort of Tnchinopoly. Th<‘ French force sent to reduce 
that city had wjisted its energy in a fruitless effort to reduce Tanjore. 
Dupleix, therefore, decided to try the effect of diplomacy. He 
would perhaps have succeeded but for the intervention of the 
English, whose help and encouragfutient stiffened the resistance ot 
Muhammad ‘Ali. 

It was now' clear, even to the ino.st obtuse mind, that the British 
position in Madras would be irrevocably lost if Dupleix were left 
free to complete his designs. Fortunately for tht* l-uiglish their 
new' governor, Saunders, w’ho took over charge in Sc] item her, 1750, 
was more energetic timn his predecessor. Under his guidance the 
English threw their whole weight into the struggle, and the home 
authoritie.s, roali.sing the gravity of the .situation, (h^termined to 
back him up with all the resources at their di8fK»8al Thus although 
there w'as then no regular declaration of war or even avowed 
hostility betw'een the English and the French nations in Eurojie, 
they engaged in an open war in India, nominally as auxiliaries of 
the native powders, but really as the princijials in a life-and -death 
struggle. 

Had Dupleix been able to stiilie a decisive blow at Muhammad 
‘All before the English could come to his rescue he might have 
nullified altogether the belated efforts of his rivals. But he was 
out-manoeuvred by the clever diplomacy of his opfonemts. On 
the advice of the English, Muhammad ‘Ali kej)t up the negotiations 
opened by Dupleix, simply to gain time till the English were in a 
position to send effective a.ssist4incjo to him. Dujileix did not realise 
that he was being duped, till in May, 1751, n British detachment 
actuaUy set out towards Trichinojioly, He then sent a French 
army under Law to capture the place, hut Law' proved hopelessly 
incompetent for the ta.sk. The siege of Tnchinopoly dragged on, 
and by the end of the year the rulers of Mysore and Tanjore and 
the Maratha chief, Morari Kao, joined Muhammad ‘Ali and the 
English. 

In the meantime events were marching rapidly in the north. 
Robert Clive, a civilian employee in Madras, had lately joined the 
army. He proposed an expedition against Arcot, which had been 
already suggested by Muhammad ‘Ali and approved of by the 
English governor, Saunders, as the best means of preventing the 
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fall of Trichinopoly, for Chanda Sahib was sure to divert an 
effective part of his army to the protection of his capital. The 
proposal was accepted and Clive was entrusted with its execution. 
With only two hundred Europeans and three hundred sepoys he 
occupied Arcot without any serious opposition. As he foresaw, 
Chanda Sahib immediately sent a relieving force from Trichui- 
opol}^ to recapture hi.s capital. For fifty-three days Clive heroically 
defended the city till the besieging forces withdrew (Sept.-Oct. 1751) 

The capture of Arcot was the most remarkable achievement 
of the var. This daring exploit at once enhanced the reputation 
of the English as a fighting power and gave a crushhig blow' to the 
prestige of the French. Law, the French general in charge of the 
siege of Trichinopoly, was unnerved by the success of Clive anrl 
took refuge on the island of Srirangam. At the instance of Robert 
Clive the English besieged the island. Dupleix sent reinforcements, 
but they surrendered to the English on June 9, 1752. Three days 
later Law and his troops became prisoners of the English. To 
complete the disaster of the French, Chanda Srdiib surrendered 
and was beheaded by the Tanjorean general. 

Duplcix's high hopes were now dashed to the ground. By the in- 
credible folly and incompetence of his generals he had lost the prize 
which was almost within his grasp. Still he worked on undaunted 
by recent reverses. He won over Morari Rao and the ruler of Mysore 
to his side and secured the neutrality of the Kfija of Tanjore. He 
then began active operations (Slst December, 1752) and renew'od 
the siege of Trichinopoly. Minor military engagements took jilace 
throughout 1753 with alternate success and failure on both sides. 
Up to the very end Dupleix did not give up hope of taking Trichin- 
opoly. 

But the French authorities at home were thoroughly tired of 
Dupleix and decided to recall him. They never understood the full 
implications of the masterly policy of their gifted governor and 
were greatly concerned at the discomfiture of the French troops 
and the heavy financial losses which his policy involved. Accord- 
ingly they sent Godeheu to investigate the local conditions and 
take proper measures to retrieve the situation. Godeheu landed 
on Ist August, 1754, superseded Dupleix, and reversed his policy, 
lie otxjned negotiations with the English and concluded a treaty. 
The English and the French both agreed not to interfere in the 
quarrels of the native princes and each party was left in possession 
of the territories which it actually occupied at the time of the treaty. 

Thus the French lost almost everything that Dupleix had gained 
for them. In the Deccan alone Dupleix ’s policy atiU bore 8om(‘ 
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frnit. By dint of extraordinary ability and energy, Bussy vstill 
maintained his influence there against the almost universal opposi- 
tion of the nobility, who disliked the French and anted to drive 
thorn out of the Deccan. Often Bussy thought of retiring to the 
Carnatic but was prevented by Diipleix, wlio steadily pursued the 
j)olicy of maintaining an efleetive control at headquarters. By a 
masterly stroke of policy Bu.ssy induced the Nizam to grant 
him the Northern Sarkfir^ for the jiayment of his troops. Thtise 
consisted of tlie four (li.^lncts of Mustafanagar, Kllore, Rajrihmundrv 
and Cliicacole, yielding an annual revenui* of more than thirty 
lacs of rupees. But even this solid acquisition did not enable 
Bussy to render any substantial assistance to the I’rench in the 
(.'arnatic in the most critical hours. 

The subsequent history of the Fremdi in the Deccan and the 
Carnatic Avill be dealt with in due course. But before ve leave the 
subject we may pause for a while to consider the causes uhich led 
to the failure of Dupleix. It is obviously bc\ond the scofie of 
this work to discuss at Icnirth the different views held on this 
subject, both by contemporaries and later historians. Passions and 
prejudi(!es have clouded the issues and an insullicient knowledge 
of the relevant mat(Tial makes it im|)o.shible to arrive at any 
definite conclusion. ^Ve mu.st, therefore, coniine ourselves to a broad 
general review' of the whole situation without descending into 
details. 

It is agreed on all hands that the immediate and the main 
cause of Dupleix’s discomiiiure was the lailure of the honu' 
authorities to appreciate the merit of his jiluns and to support 
their execution by sending adequate assistance. It is, however, 
suggested that Dupleix alone was responsible lor this, inasmuch as 
he never cared to take his superiors into his coiitidenco or divulge 
his plans to them in all details unt,il it w'as too late. Ihit if this is 
true, it only reveals tlie inherent <'onvietion of Dupleix, justified 
in a largo measure by lator events, that the Government of France 
were either unwilling or unable to devote siTious attention to 
Indian issues and were always apt to view' them iis minor and 
subsidiary parts of their general policy, h'or w hilc in England there 
was a private body, like the East India Company, who.9e whole 
interest was bound up with that of the English factories in India, 
the French trading concern was directly controlled by the Govern- 
ment, whose policy was naturally dictated by larger political issues. 
As a matter of fact, one of the chief reasons which induced them 
to settle amicably with the English in India was the fear of com- 
plications in America. 
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In the second place, it has been suggested that Dupleix atteiiij)icd 
too much, and the division of his forces in the Deccan and the 
Carnatic was the real cause of liis failure. It is hard to accept this 
view as even HubslantiaUy correct. In the first part of 1754 Dupleix 
had enough inililary strength at his disposal to force the issue to 
a final decision. Even after the English had advanced to the help 
of Muhaninnid ‘All, then' was no reasonable apprehension that the 
Fre.ncli could hecither outnumbered or out -maiKCUvred b\ t hcEnglish 

On a careful consideration ot all the relevant facts, the failure 
of Dupleix seems to Ik; due to two main causes. lie failed to 
r(;cognise tliat th(‘ game in which he was engaged w'hs one at wlncli 
two could play, that the English could imitate his own policy in 
retrieving tlnur lost ]K)sition. Had he recognised this, he would 
(KTtainly have come to a final reckoning with Muhammad ‘All, 
one way or the other, Ixdore tiu; English witc ready to send an} 
effective help to him. 

Secondly, the ho])el<‘ss incompetence of the French generals 
prevented him from ri'ctifving his initial mistake. It is idle to 
deny the fact that the subs(‘quent course of events in the (hrnatic 
was determined to a large; extiuit by ])ersonahties rather than 
circumstances. The brilliant genius and bold dash of ('live on the 
one hand, and the indecision and la(;k of energy displayed by 
Law' and his colleagu<‘s on the other, determined the issiu's. Had 
Dupleix had at his disposal a military genius of the tyjie of (Jlive, 
the history of the French in India mitiht have been altogether 
difiermit. If Dupleix could havi' triuiiqihantly endt'd the v\ar cither 
at the beginning or even at the end of 1751, the French Lovitii- 
ment would have hailed him as the founder of their Empire in 
India and sent abundant suppluvs to him in men and money. His 
failure to do this involved him in disgrace and obloquy. He was 
engaged in one of those risky undertakings where success elevates 
a man to the rank of a hero but failure denounces him as an obstinate 
and per\erso adventurer. 


3- English Success in Bengal 

The peace between the English and the French continued un- 
disturbed till the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War in Europe, 
news of which reached India towards the end of 1750. As in the 
case of the War of the Austrian Succession, England and France 
took opposite sides in this Euro})ean war, forcing the Ihiglish and 
the French in India to engage in hostilities which neither of them 
probably desirtHl. 
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Dnriiic: the interval between the two wars, the relative positions 
of the En^Mish and the FreiK'h had chaiijred considerably, first by 
the strug^de in the Carnatic which we have described abo\(\ and 
secondly by the events in Bengal to which w^e now turn. 

Like the Deccan, Bengal was under a Subahdar who nominally 
acknowledged the sii/erainty of thi* Mutihul Emperor of Dt'llii, but 
w’as to all intents and purpoMvs an indejiondtmt king. Lik(‘ the 
Decc.in, too, Bengal lacktai any political strength or stability. 
C'onsjiiracie.s and revolutions were the order of tlu' da\ and comip- 
fioti and ineOicienev sa])p(‘d the \jtaht\ of the St.at(>. 

‘Alivardi Khan, the Nawfib ot l>engal, wlio (oved his accossion 
to the throne in J7K> to a siK'ce.s.stul ri'volution against his master, 
Nawab Sarfaraz Khan, proved a strong and <a{)able ruler. But 
almo.st Ids whole regiim> was spent in an un<*easing wairfare with tli(‘ 
Maratha plunderers, who.se repeated incursions caused unt.old 
miseries to the peo[)le of Beng.il At last he liad to bij\ fteaee by the 
cession of the revenues of a part of Orissa and an annual payment 
of tw'eJ\e lacs of rupees ('/lanfh to them (May or June, 1751). 
During the remaining fi\e}(‘arsot lll'^ reigii lie tried to r(‘store order 
and set up a ri'gular .system ol go\eniment, hut 1. tiled (p. 551)). 

The failure was due partl\ to the illdu^dth ot th(^ Nawab, but 
mainly to the uncertainty of Mit-eession alter his death, ‘.\livardi 
had no male heir. His three daughters were married to tliree sons 
of his brother. Siraj-iid-daulah, the son ol his uuing(>.>t daughter, 
was his chosen sueee.ssor, but the arrangement was natiirallN dis- 
liked by the two other sons-in-law, who were governors rosjKa-tivoly 
ot Dacca and Purriea It was inevitable tiiat they should be centres 
of ])lots and coiispiraeit's l>y scheming jK^rson.s. Although both of 
tliem died towvirds the elo.se of ‘Alivardi's reign, (llia.siti Begam, 
the widow' of the former, and Shaukat Jang, the son of tiie latf/er, 
pursued their polics' up to tlie very on<i Ohasiti was ably sujiporU'd 
by her Dnvdn Rajballabh, who really carried on affairs m tlie 
name of the priiice.ss. 

Amidst these troubles ‘Alivardi died on 9th April, 1750, and 
Siraj-ud-daulah ascended the throne without any difliculty. But 
althougli his succession was unoppo.sisl, his troubles indeed were 
great. In addition to the hostile activities of Rajballabh and 
Shaukat Jang, he found himself implicated in a bitter dispute with 
the English Company. 

Even when Siraj-ud-daulah was administering the State during 
the illness of ‘Alivardi, the relations between the Naw’ab and the 
English had been anything but friendly. The main cause of 
the dispute was the additional fortification of Calcutta, which the 
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English had recently undertaken, ostensibly as a measure of pre- 
caution against the French. The recent events in the Carnatic 
were certainly calculated to rouse the suspicion of the Nawab 
against any such measure. The manner in which it was done 
increased the wrath of the Nawab still further. The English not 
only mounted guns on the old fort but also commenced to build 
additional fortitications without the permission or even the knowl- 
edge of the Nawab. The fact was that the English discounted, 
like many others, the chances of Siraj-ud-daulah’s accession to 
t he throne, and were therefore eag(;r to court the favour of Kaj- 
hallabh, tbe leader of the opposing party, wit!) surer chances ol 
success, 'riiis explains why at the request of Watts, their agent 
at Cassini bazar, the English agreed to give protection to Riij- 
ballabh’s son Krishnadiis wdio fled to Calcutta with his family and 
treasure. They knew' full well that this step was calculated to 
provoke the wTath of 8ii'aj-ud-daulah against them. There is no 
doubt also that Siraj-ud-daulah construed the event as provinL' 
the complicity of the English in the schemes of Rajballabh 
against him. 

The contemporary historian, Orme , writes: “There remained im 
ho|)cs of Alivardy’s recovery; upon which the widow' of Nawajis 
(i.e. (ihasiti Hegam) had quitted Muxadabad (the cajiital city ol 
Murshidabad) and encamped with 10, (K)U men at Moota Chill 
(Moti jhil), a garden two miles south of the city, and many now 
began to think and to say that she would jirevail in her opjiosition 
against 8urajo Dowla (Siraj-ud-daulah). Mr. Watts therefore was 
easily induced to oblige her minister and advised the Presidency 
(of Calcutta) to comply with his request.” 

Indeed, the rumour w’as widely spread in Murshidabad that the 
English had espoused the cause of Chasiti Begam. Dr. Forth, 
attached to the factory of (Tussimbazar, visited 'Alivardi about a 
tort night before his death. While he was talking with the Nawab, 
Siraj-ud-daulah came in and reported that he had information to 
the effect that the English had agreed to help Chasiti Begam 
The dying Nawab immediately questioned Forth about this. Forth 
not only denied the charge but disavciwed on behalf of his nation 
any intention to interfere in Indian politics. 

This denial had but little effect on the mind of Siraj-ud-daulah 
which w'as already embittered against the English over the question 
of fortification. Immediately after his accevssion to the throne, he 
communicated his views to Watts, the chief of the English factory 
at Cassimbazw, in remarkably plain language. The Nawab pointed 
out that he looked upon the English only as a set of merchants 
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and they were welcome as such, bnt lie disapproved of their 
recent fortifications and insisted on their nnmediate demoli- 
tion. The Nawab also sent envoys to Oalcntta with similar instruc- 
tions and a demand for the surrender (»f IJajballabh’s tanuly, but 
they were dismissed with scant respect by lh(‘ Einrlish ernor. 
This incredible conduct can only be ex)>lained by a tenacious belie! 
that Rajballabh would ultimately succeed ayainst Siraj-ud-dauliih. 

The first concern of Siraj-ud-daulah after his acc<‘ssion to (he throne 
was therefore, to remove the ^reat intiTiial danger that threatened 
his safety. By a masterly stroke, whu h has not bei'u sufiiciently 
recognised in history, he succee<led in (piietly removing (lliasili 
liegam to his own palace, without any bloodshed. The lOngiisli 
now came to realise their mistake. Excuses and a})o]<)Ltics witc 
( tffered for their late conduct. But 8iraj-ud-daulah was not- the 
man to be satisfied by more hollow promises 11<‘ wrote* a letter to 
Mr. Drake, the gov'ernor of Calcutta, repeating his oniers to demolish 
(he additional fortifications. For the time being he cimld d<» no 
more, for although (diasiti Begam had b(a‘n Huppresse<l, Shaiikat 
.lang, the governor of I’urnea, still remained the centn* (>f a revo- 
lutionary conspiracy against him. The Nawfib rightly concluded 
(hat he must remove this danger before he could adopt a strong 
policy towards tlie English, Accordiimly he niarch(‘d towards 
Purnea. When he reached Rajinahal, the reply of (Governor Drake 
reached him. It was couched in polite language, but contained no 
indication that he would comply with t,he Nawfib’s reijuest. The 
Xawab immediately changed his mind, and ret urned to Murshidabad, 
in order to begin a canifiaign against tin* English in good earnest. 
The letter of Drake evidently convinced him that ho had more to 
fear from the inveterate enmity of the British than anything that 
Shaukat Jang could do against him. 

Once having taken the decision, Siraj-ud-daulah acted with 
unwonted energy. 'J'hc return journey from Rajmahal commenced 
on 20th May. He reached .Murshidabad on 1st June and on 4tb 
June seized the English factory at- Ca.ssimhazar. On 5th June ho 
marched against Calcutta and ^^achcd tlierc on the 16th. Threx^ 
<lays later, Governor Drake, the Commandant and many jiromincnt 
Englishmen abandoned the fort to its fate and sought their own 
safety on board the ships. Next day, i.e. on 20th June, Fort William 
surrendered to Siraj-ud-daulah after a feeble re.si.stance. 

The capture of Calcutta will ever remain memorable in history 
on account of the so-called Black Hole episode, which occupies 
^ prominent place in the narrative of Holwell. According to his 
version, 146 English prisoners were confined during the night in 
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a small room, known as the Black Hole, 18 feet long b> 14 feet 10 
inches wide. One hundred and twenty-three died of suffocation, 
and 23 miserable survivors alone remained to tell the tale of that 
tragic summer night. 

The truth of this story has been doubted on good grounds. 
Tliat some jirisoners were put into the Black Hole and a number of 
them, including those wounded in the course of the tight, died there, 
may be aceej>ted as true. But the tragic details, designed to suit a 
magnifi(Hl number of jirisoners, must almost certainly be ascribed 
to the fertile imagination of Holwell, on wliose authority the story 
primarily rests. In any case, it is agrecal on all hands that Siraj-ud- 
daulah was not in any way ]>ersonally resjionsible for the incident. 

Lf^aving his gentira.1 Manikchand in charge of CaU iitta, Siraj-ud- 
daulah returned to Murhidabad. Shaukat iJang had in the mean- 
time procured from the titular Mughul Emperor of Delhi the 
formal Samid for the Sul»ah<larship of Bengal and made no secret 
of his intention to make a bold bid for the viceregal throne. He 
no doubt relied upon the help of disaffected chiefs of J^engal like the 
banker Jagat Seth and the general Mir Jafar. liut before t hey could 
agree u])on any general plan, Siraj-ud-daulah marched against 
Shaukat dang and defeated and killed him. 

It reflects no small credit uj)un the young and inex])erienced 
Naw'ab that he could get rid of his three jiowerful enemies within 
a few months of his accession to the throne. A superficial observer 
might well have regarded the future wfth equanimity, and })erhaps 
even the Nawab was led into a false sense of security. But if lie 
had been a true statesman he should not have been unaware of 
the dangers and ditlieulties ahead. 

It was, for instance, sheer ineptitude to expect that the English 
would retire from l^engal .aft^ir their first defeat w ithout making fresh 
efforts to retrieve their situation. For, although small in number, 
the possession of the sea gave them a decided advantage in any 
warfare with the Nawab as it kept open the w^ay for retreat when 
pressed hard, and the means of securing fresh supplies of resources, 
either from home or from other settlements in India. If the Nawab 
had full}^ realised this fact he would have continued his hold upon 
Calcutta in order to keep the English permanently in check. 

The Naw’ab would perhaps have devoted his serious attention 
to this problem and evolved suitable measures if his own house 
were in order. But that w’as the chief plague-spot. Bengal, like 
most other provincial States, lacked almost every element that makes 
a State strong and stable. It had only recently emerged as a 
semi-independent kingdom ; and no tradition or attachment bound 
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the people to the ruling house. The theoretical ])owers of the 
Emperor of Dellii still existed, and the case of Siiaukat Jang showed 
what practical use could be made of them. The common people 
were too accustomed to revolutions to trouble themselves seriously 
about any change in the government, while the more influential 
chiefs shaped their policy with a view to their own interests alone. 
The idea of nationality or patriotism was virtually unknown. 
IkTsonal allegiance to the ruler, which was the main foundation 
of government in those days, was conspicuously lacking in the case 
of Siraj-nd-daulah. Although we may not credit all the stories of 
his sevarity and self-indulgence, which were mostly invented by 
Ins enemies, we cannot but regard him as a wayward, })leasure- 
loving and erratic .young man, a typical product of the ag(’ in which 
Ih' lived. To prove this w^e need only recall a few^ incidents of his 
life such as his deliberate defiance of ‘Alivardi, when merely a 
boy of fifteen, his drinking bouts in Moti jhil, and the rnnrder of 
Hnsain Quli Khan in a public street in broad daylight. However 
we might condone them, they were not certainly calculated to 
insfhre either love or confidence in the young Nawab. 

Had kSiraj-ud-daulah belongial to a royal family of long standing 
and ruled over a kingdom which had enjoyed for years a settled 
form of government, even his faults might not have f)roved his 
ruin. As it was, the circumstances of the times as well as his youth 
and inexperience tempted disaffection and conspiracy which neither 
his character nor his personality helped to allay. 

The discomfited English leaders knew the situation in Bengal 
well enough, and, having experienced the force of the Nawab’s 
arms, they sought to retrieve their position by exploiting the 
internal situation. After the fall of Calcutta, they had taken 
refuge in Fulta, and from this place they carried on intrigues with 
the leading persons whom they knew to be hostile to the Nawab. 
The attempt of Shaukat Jang to seize the throne opened up new 
hopes to them. They sent him a letter with presents “hoping 
he might defeat Siraj-ud-daulah”. When that hope failed they won 
over to their cause Manikchand, the offieer in charge of Calcutta, 
Omichand, a rich merchant of the city, Jagat Seth, the famous 
banker, and other leading men of the Nawab’s court. At the 
same time they made appeals to the Nawab to restore 
their old privileges of trade in Calcutta. This appeal, backed by 
the support of the interested advisers, induced the Nawab to 
consent to an accommodation with the English. 

In the meantime warlike preparations were being made by 
the Madras Council. As soon as they received the news of the 
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capture of Calcutta, they decided upon sending a large military 
expedition. Fortunately, a fully equipped army and navy which had 
been made ready for an expedition against the French w ere immedi- 
ately available. After some discussion it was resolved to send the 
expedition under Clive and Admiral Watson. The expedition set 
sail on 16th October and reached Bengal on 14th December. The 
Nawab was evidently quite ignorant of tliis. While the English 
fugitives at Fulta were lulling his suspicions by piteous appeals, 
and his treacherous officers and advisers were pleading the cause 
of the “harmless traders”, Clive and Watson arrived at Fulta 
with the force from Madras. It is only fair to note that the English 
at Fulta were perhaps equally ignorant of the help sent from 
Madras, and did their very best to induce Clive to desist from 
warlike operations against the Nawab, who was ready to concede 
their reasonable demands. But Clive and Watson paid no heed to 
the proposals of their compatriots in Fulta. On 17th December 
Watson addressed a letter to the Nawab asking him not only to 
restore the ancient “rights and immunities” of the Com})any but 
also to give them a reasonable compensation for the losses and 
injuries they had suffered. The Nawab appears to have sent a 
pacific reply, but it probably never reached Watson. Clive marched 
towards Calcutta. Manikchand made a pretence of war and then 
fled to Murshidabad. Clive recovered Calcutta on 2nd January, 
1757, without any serious fighting. The English then plundered 
Hugh and destroyed many magnificent houses in that city. 

Even after these provocations, Siraj-ud-daulah came to Calcutta 
and concluded the Treaty of ‘Alinagar (9th February, 1757), 
conceding to the English practically all their demands. This 
pacific attitude of Siraj-ud-daulah, offering such a strange contrast 
to his earlier policy, is difficult to explain. It has been suggested 
that a night attack on his camp by Clive terrified him into a humble 
submission. But that attack, according to Orme, was a great 
failure for which Clive was taken to task even by his own soldiers. 
Besides, the letters written by Siraj-ud-daulah, even before he 
reached Calcutta, contained proposals of peace similar to those 
to which he afterwards agreed. It is probable that the known 
treacherous designs of Ids own officers and the apprehension of 
an invasion from the north-west induced him to settle with the 
English at any cost. 

Whatever may be the right explanation, it is quite clear that 
from this time onward Siraj-ud-daulah displayed a lack of energy 
and decision at almost every step. The outbreak of the Seven 
Years’ War introduced a new element into the situation. The English 
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naturally desired to conquer the French possession ot Chandor- 
nagore. Siraj-ud-daulah very reasonably argued that he could 
never allow one section of his subjects to be molested by another. 
When the English made preparations for sending an expedition 
to Chandemagore he accused them of violating the Treaty of 
‘Alinagar and loudly proclaimed his determination never to sacrifice 
the French. Yet he did nothing to protect the French and Chander- 
nagore was easily conquered by Clive and Watson in March, 1767. 
It is admitted by the English themselves that the Nawab had a 
large force near Chandemagore under Nanda Kumar, the Faujdar 
of Hugli, and if he liad not moved away they could not have 
conquered the French city. It is almost certain that Nanda Kumar 
was bribed, but it does not appear that the Nawab had given 
any definite orders to Nanda Kumar to resist the English. 

The Nawab, gallantly enough, afforded shelter to the French 
fugitives at his court, and refused to drive them away even when 
the English offered in exchange military help against a threatened 
invasion of Bengal by the heir-apparent to the Mughul Empire. 
Generosity and prudence alike must have dictated the course of 
policy which the Nawab pursued, for in any war with the English 
the French support would have been of inestimable value to him. 

The English fully understood the danger of the situation. While 
the war was going on with the French, a Nawab of Bengal with 
sympathy for the French cause was an element of potential danger. 
A French force from Pondicherry might join the Nawab and renew 
in more favourable circumstances the })olicy of expelling the 
English which Dupleix had so brilliantly initiated in the Carnatic. 

Hence the English leaders were bent upon replacing Siraj-ud- 
daulah by a Nawab more amenable to their control. A conspiracy 
was set on foot with the help of the disaffected chiefs, and it was 
ultimately resolved to place Mir Jafar upon the throne of Bengal. 
Mir Jafar and Rai Durlabh, the two generals of the Nawab, 
as well as Jagat Seth, the rich bank(;r, all joined in the plot. 
A regular treaty was dravm up (10th June) which stipulated, 
among other things, the reward to be given to the Company and 
to their chief servants in Calcutta for their military help. A 
difficulty arose at the last moment, Omichand, who acted as the 
intermediary, asked for a large share of the plunder, and Clive 
silenced him by a forged copy of the treaty in which Omichand’s 
demands were admitted. As Watson refused to sign this treaty 
his signature was forged at the instance of Clive. 

" The Nawab displayed a lamentable lack of decision and energy 
in this critical moment. After having drawn upon himself the 
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wrath and inveterate hostility of the English by his support to 
the 3?rench fugitives, he ultimately agreed to send them away 
on the advice of his treacherous ministers. At the time of their 
departure the French gave him friendly warning of the conspiracy, 
which was evidently patent to everybody save the Nawah. His 
eyes were not opened until he came to know of the secret treaty. 
Even then he failed to act vigorously. Had the Nawab promptly 
imprisoned Mir Jafar, the other conspirators would have been 
struck with terror and the plot might perhaj)s have come to nothing. 
'Jdie Nawab’s courage, however, failed. Far from taking any 
energetic measures, he himself paid a visit to Mir Jafar (15th June) 
and made pathetic appeals to him in the name of ‘Alivardi 
Khan. Mir Jafar gave him most solemn assurances of support 
and the Nawab was apparently satisfied. He hastily began to 
make preparations for the war, with Mir Jafar as commander of 
his forces. 

Three days before this interview the English forces had left 
Calcutta on their expedition against the Nawab. So thoroughly 
did treachery pervade all ranks of the Nawab’s army, that little 
or no real opposition w'as offered to the English even by the garri- 
sons at Hugh or Katwah. On the night of 22nd June Clive reached 
the mango grove of Plassey, on the bank of the Bhagirathi, where 
the Nawab was already entrenched with his troops. 

The battle broke out on the morning of the 23rd June. On the 
Nawab’s side Mir Jafar and Rai Durlabh stood still with their 
large armies, and only a small force under Mohanlal and Mir Madan, 
backed by a French officer, took part in the battle. Had Mir Jafar 
loyally fought for the Nawab the English forces might have easily 
been routed. Even the small advance party made the situation 
too critical for the English. After half an hour’s fighting Clive with- 
drew his forces behind the trees. At eleven o’clock he consulted 
his officers. It w'^as resolved to maintain the cannonade during the 
day and to attack the Nawab’s camp at midnight. Unfortunately 
a stray shot killed Mir Madan and this so unnerved the Nawab 
that he sent for Mir Jafar and accepted his treacherous advice to 
recall the only troops wffiich were fighting for him. What followed 
may be best described in the words of a contemporary historian, 
Ghulam Husain, the author of the 8iyar-vl-mviakherin : — 

“By this time Mohanlal, who had advanced with Mir Madan, 
was closely engaged with the enemy; his cannon was served 
with effect ; and his infantry having availed themselves of some 
covers and other grounds, were pouring a quantity of bullets 
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ill the enemy’s ranks. It was at this moment he received the 
order of falling back, and of retreating. He answered; ‘That 
this was not a time to retreat ; that the action was so far advanced, 
that whatever might happen, would happen now; and that 
should he turn his head, to march back to camp, his people 
would disperse, and perhaps abandon themselves to an open 
flight.’ Siraj-ud-daulah, on this answer, turned towards Mir 
Jafar, and the latter coldly answered: ‘That the advice he had 
proposed was the best in his power; and that as to the rest, 
His Highness was the master of taking his own resolutions.' 
Siraj-ud-daulah, intimidated by the General’s coldness, and over- 
come by his own fears and apprehen.sions, renounced his own 
natural sense, and submitted to Mir Jafar’s j)leasure; he sent 
repeated orders, with pressing messages, to Mohanlal; who at 
last obeyed, and retreated from the post to which he had 
advanced. 

“This retreat of Mohanlal’s made a full impression on his 
troops. The sight of their General’s retreat damped their courage ; 
and having at the same time spied some parties which were 
flying (for they were of the complot), they disbanded likewise, 
and fled, every one taking example from his neiglibour ; and as 
the flight now’ had lost all its shame, whole bodies fled although 
no one pursued ; and in a little time the camp remained totally 
empty. Siraj-ud-daulah, informed of the desertion of his troops, 
was amazed ; and fearing not only the English he had in his 
front, but chiefly the domestic enemies he had about his jxjrson, 
he lost all firmness of mind. Confounded by that general abandon- 
ment, he joined the runaw’ays himself; and after marching the 
whole night, he the next day at about eight in the morning 
arrived at his palace in the city.” 

Siraj-ud-daulah reached Murshidabad on the morning of the 24th. 
The news of his defeat created the utmost panic and confusion in 
the city. He made an effort to collect his forces, but both men 
and officers fled pell-mell in all directions. In vain did he lavish 
considerable treasures to induce the troops to stand by him, and 
then, finding no other way, he fled with his wife Lutf-un-nisa 
and one trusted servant. 

Mir Jafar reached Murshidabad on the 25th and Clive followed 
him a few days later. Mir Jafar w’as proclaimed Subahdar of 
Bengal. In a few days news arrived of the capture of Siraj-ud-daulah. 
He wa»s brought back to the capital and immediately murdered by 
the orders of Miran, the son of Mir Jafar. Thus the treacherou.s 
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conspiracy of Mir Jaiar was brought to a triumphant conclusion. 
Clive and his colleagues secured large rewards for themselves in 
addition to the zaminddrl of the Twenty-four I'araganils and a 
large sura for the Company. 

The battle of Plassey waa hardly more than a mere skirmish, 
but its result was more important than that of many of the greatest 
battles of the world. It paved the way for the British conquest 
of Bengal and eventually of the whole of India. Consequently 
everything in connection wjth it has been magnified beyond all 
proportions. Petty follies of Clive have been exaggerated almost 
as much as his valour and heroism. The forged document in favour 
of Omichand is no doubi a stain on his character, but considering 
the circumstances in which he was placed, and the moral standards 
of the age in which he lived, these things should be looked at in the 
proper perspective. On the other hand, he can lay no special claim 
to either extraordinary military skill or statesmanship. He was 
opposed to the rupture with the French, which was the immediate 
cause of the war with Siraj-ud-daulah, and was only forced un- 
willingly to this step by the obstinacy of Watson. Even when w^ar 
broke out he was always hesitating. In the war-council held at 
Katwah, only two days before the battle of Plassey, he gave his 
vote in favoiu* of retreat. At Plassey itself he took Major Kilpatrick 
to task for ordering the troops to advance. Thus it would be hardly 
any exaggeration to say that Clive won the battle of Plassey in 
spite of himself. But aU this does not take away from Clive the 
undoubted gifts of leadership and a spirit of dash and enterprise 
w Inch he possessed in an unusual degree. 

CUive’s opponent, Siraj-ud-daulah, has been regarded by some as a 
martyr and by others as a monster of iniquity. There is as little justi- 
fication for the one as for the other view. He was not much worse 
than most rulers of his age, and certainly better than Mir dafar, 
Nawazish Muhammad or Shaukat Jang. In the first few months of 
his reign he showed undoubted ability and vigour, but lack of 
energ}^ and decision was the prime cause of his ruin. There is 
also hardly any doubt that the conspiracy that cost him his life and 
throne was at least partiaUy due to his personality and character. 

Lastly, the conspiracy of Mir Jafar and others has been regarded 
as the “Great Betrayal” of the country by her unpatriotic sons. 
It was, however, nothing of the kind. Such conspiracies were 
lar from being unusual in those days, and ‘Alivardi Khan himself 
owed to them his accession to the throne. It would be quite wrong 
to regard Siraj-ud-daulah as fighting for the country and Mir 
Jafar and others as betraying it. Both sides acted from pure 
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self-interest and do not appear to have given a thought to the 
country as a whole. As a matter of fact, nobody perhaps thought, 
or had any reasonable grounds for thinking, that the conspiracy set 
on foot by Mir Jafar and his colleagues would make the British the 
rulers of Bengal. Even as it was, the battle of Plassey gave Clive no 
better prospect in this respect than that of Bussy in the Deccan. 
That things took a different turn in Bengal was largely due to the 
c'liaracter of Mir Jafar and the nobles of his court, and also to the 
])olitical circumstances of Bengal. But in some measure, at least, 
it was due to that unknown and unknowable factor called fate or 
destiny which sometimes plays no inconsiderable part in the affairs 
of man. 


4. The Third Carnatic War 

The peace which was established in the Carnatic by the treaty 
of Godeheu was again broken by the Seven Years’ War. As in tlu‘ 
case of the First Carnatic War, a war in Europe forced the English 
and the French in India to engage in hostilities which none perhaps 
desired at that moment. The news of the outbreak of the war 
reached India in November, 1756, and one of its immediate effects 
was the capture of Chandernagore — a French possession in Bengal 
— by Clive and Watson as described above. 

In Madras, however, neither the English nor the French possessed 
enough military resources to commenc^e hostilities at once. The 
major part of the military and naval forces of Madras had been 
sent under Chve and Watson to recover Calcutta. Even after that 
object was achieved, Clive delayed his return to Madras, on account 
of his ambitious political schemes which ultimately led to the 
battle of Plassey. The French resources were similarly crippled 
as the governor of Pondicherry had to send assistance to Bussy at 
Hyderabad. 

So it was not until a.d. 1768 that warlike operations began on a 
large scale. The English fleet returned from Bengal under the com- 
mand of Pocock who had succeeded Watson after the latter’s death 
in A.D. 1757. The French received reinforcements from home and 
Count de Lally was sent to conduct the war. He was invested with 
absolute power in all civil and military affairs but he had no control 
over the naval forces which were commanded by d’Ache. This 
division of command, leading to disunion and discord, hampered 
the progress of the French and, as we shall see, ultimately ruined 
their cause. 

Lally began splendidly. He besieged Fort St. David on Ist May 
and the place capitulated on 2nd June. He now wisely decided 
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to strike at the root of the British power in the Carnatic by reduc- 
ing Madras. But d’Ache, who had already been defeated by the 
Englisli fleet on the 28th April, refused to sail. It was impossible 
to carry on operations against Madras without the help of the 
navy, and so Lally decided to relieve his financial difliculties by 
forcing the Raja of Tanjore to pay 70 lacs of rupees which ho owed 
to the French. He invested Tanjore (18th July) but could not 
j)ress the siege owing to lack of ammunition. The fact was that there 
was no s})irit of mutual trust and concord between Lally and his 
men. He irritated them by his rude and haughty conduct and 
consequently he was.ill-served by them. Lally, no doubt, possessed 
a high degree of military skill, but he was too hasty and ill-tompered 
to co-ordinate the difierent parts of the war machine. He wasted 
much time before Tanjore without being able to do anything. 
In the meantime, the English fleet had engaged d’Acdie’s squadron 
and inflicted heavy losses upon it (3rd August). As soon as Lally 
received this news, he raised the siege of Tanjore (lOth August), 
thereby inflicting a heavy blow not only to his own reputation 
but also to the j)restige of the French army. 

The French fleet now left the Indian seas and Lally had to wait 
till the English fleet would be forced to leave the harbourless Madras 
coast on the approaeli of the monsoon. He utilised the interval by 
making conquests of minor English outposts till t/ho EngUsh 
possessed nothing iii the Carnatic save Madras, TricdiinopoJy 
and Chingleput. Then wlien the English ships left ho besieged 
Madras on 14th December. But the siege of Madras was marked 
by defects of the same kind as were noticed in the case of 
Tanjore. It dragged on till 16th February, 1769, when the British 
fleet reappeared, and Lally immediately raised the siege. This 
ignoble failure practically sealed the fate of the French in India. 

The next twelve months completed the debacle. Lally had 
taken a very unwise step in recalling Bussy from Hyderabad 
and leaving the French troops there under incompetent com- 
manders. Clive took this opportunity to send an army from Bengal 
under Colonel Forde against the French troops in the Northern 
Sarkars. Forde defeated the French, successively occupied Rajah- 
mundry (7th December) and Masulipatam (6th March) and con- 
cluded a favourable treaty with the Nizam Salabat Jang. 

In the Carnatic also the English took the aggressive. They were 
at fiirst defeated near Conjeeveram, but the French could not 
follow up their success on account of discontent among their troops 
for lack of pay, which ultimately led to an open mutiny. The dis- 
comfiture of the English was, however, more than made up by the 
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severe defeat inflicted by Pocock upon the French fleet of d’Ache 
which had reappeared in September. After this third defeat at 
the hands of Pocock, d’Ache left India for good, leaving the English 
the undisputed masters of the sea. 

At the end of October, the able General Coote arrived in Madras 
with his troops and the English resumed the offensive. After 
a number of minor engagements a decisive battle took place (22nd 
January, 1760) near the fort of Wandiwash which Lally was 
besieging. The French army was totally routed and their fate 
was decided once for all. 

Coote followed up his success by reducing the minor French 
possessions in the (Wnatic. In course of three months the French 
lost everything in the Carnatic save Jinji and Pondicherry. The 
English then laid siege to Pondicherry (May, 1760). 

Reduced to the last desperate strait, Lally hoped to retrieve the 
French position by an alliance with Hyder ‘All, then at the helm 
of affairs in Mysore. The idea was well conceived but led to no 
practical result. Hyder sent a contingent to the aid of the French, 
but the aUies were not able to concert any military plan which 
held out a chance of success against the English. Thereupon 
Hyder’s contingent returned to Mysore, leaving Lally to his fate. 

Pondicherry was closely blockaded both by land and sea. Lally 
lacked sufficient funds to maintain his army, and, even at this 
critical moment, failed to work in harmony with his men and officers. 
At last the inevitable took place, and on 16th January, 1761, 
Pondicherry made an unconditional surrender. The victors ruth- 
lessly destroyed not merely the fortifications, but also the city 
itself. As Orme put it so pithily, “in a few months more not a 
roof was left standing in this once fair and flourishing city’*. 

The surrender of Pondicherry was followed shortly by that of 
Jinji and Mah6, a French settlement on the Malabar coast. The 
French thus lost all their possessions in India. 

The causes of the failure of Lally are not far to seek and some 
of them have been discussed in connection with the failure of 
Dupleix. Both suffered equally from the insufficient supply from 
home, which was due partly to the defective organisation of the 
Company as a minor branch of the Government, and partly to the 
failure of the home authorities to recognise the importance of 
securing political power in India. The inferiority of the French at 
sea and the discord between commanders of land and sea forces 
were again common handicaps to both, though they operated more 
decisively against the French in the Third Carnatic War. 

In addition, the possession of the military and financial resources 
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of Bengal gave the English a decisive advantage over Lally. Prom 
this secure base they could send a constant supply of men and 
money to Madras, and create a diversion in its favour by attacking 
the French in the Northern Sarkars. Although it was not fully 
recognised at the time, the position of the English in Bengal made 
the struggle of the l^ench a hopeless one from the very beginning 
of the Third Carnatic War. The battle of Plassoy may be truly 
said to have decided the fate of the French in India. 

The character and conduct of Lally also contributed not a little 
to the disastrous results. He had military skill and displayed 
bravery and energy^ but possessed neither the tact of a leader nor 
the wisdom of a statesmen. His end was tragic indeed. He was 
detained in England as a prisoner of war for two years, and allowed 
to return to France in 1763 at the end of the Seven Years’ War. 
But a worse fate awaited him there. He was imprisoned in the 
Bastille for more than two years and afterwards executed with 
ignominy and insult. 

In spite of Lally ’s undoubted failings and short^comings, it is 
only fair to remember that the difficulties confronting him were 
really insurmountable, and that the hVench had no real chance 
of success against the English even under the best- of leaders. 
There is a large element of truth in the remark ol‘ a historian, that 
“neither Alexander the Great nor Napoleon could have won the 
empire of India by starting from Pondicherry as a base and con- 
tending with the power which held Bengal and command of 
the sea”. 


5 . British Ascendancy in Bengal 

The revolution of 1767 definitely established the military 
supremacy of the English in Bengal. Their hated rivals, the French, 
were ousted, and they obtained a grant of territories for the main- 
tenance of a properly equipped military force. More valuable st ill 
was the prestige they had gained by the decided victory over the 
unwieldy hosts of the Naw ab. • 

As regards the government of the country, there was no ajiparent 
change. The sovereignty of the English over Calcutta was recog- 
nised, and they secured the right of keeping a Resident at the 
Nawab’s court. Save for these minor changes, the position of 
Mir Jafar differed, in theory, but little from that of Siraj-ud- 
daulah. In practice, however, the supreme control of affairs had 
passed into the hands of Clive, as the new Nawab was entirely 
dependent upon his support for maintaining his newly acquired 
position. 
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The position of Clive in Bengal was anomalous in the extreme. 
He was merely a servant of the Governor and Council of Madras 
when he gained the victory at Plassey. But in June, 1758, the 
Calcutta Council, on their own initiative, elected him to the governor- 
ship of Bengal, a position which was legalised by the orders ol 
the Company towards the end of t||at year. 

The anomaly of Clive’s position with regard to the Nawab, 
however, still continued. Without any formal rights or prerogatives, 
he exercised an effective control over the actions of Mir Jafar, and, 
in particular, he prevented the latter from ruimng some notable 
Hindu officials such as Rfii Durlabh, the Diwdn, and Riim Narayan, 
the governor of Bihar. Mir Jafar chafed at the interierence ol 
Clive, but he could hardly dispense with the? military help of the 
English. This was strikingly illustrated when, in 1759, ‘Ali Gauhar 
(later known as Shah ‘Alam II) planned to occupy Bengal and 
Bihar and laid siege to Patna. Mir Jafar succeeded in averting 
this danger with the help of Clive, but the episode was a rude 
reminder to him, if any such were necessary, that however un- 
welcome the English might be, their help was essential to keep 
himself on the throne. 

Finally, Mir Jafar tried the desperate expedient of changing one 
master for another and entered into a conspiracy with the Dutch 
at Chinsura. The Dutch were very eager to supplant the English 
influence by their own and made an attempt to import fresh 
military forces from their settlements in Java. But the vigilance 
of Clive thwarted their design. They were defeated and humbled 
at Bedara in November, 1759, and sued for peace. 

• Clive thus maintained the supremacy of the English in Bengal 
for nearly three years, mainly by his personality and character. 
His departure on 25tli February, 1760, was followed shortly by the 
death of Miran, the son of the Nawab, and the question of succession 
immediately came to the forefront. The treachery and incompetence 
of the Nawab and his failure to make the payments due to the 
Company made him and his family distasteful to the English. 
Holwell, the acting Governor, suggested the bold step of taking 
over the administration of the country, but the other members of 
the Council did not approve of the plan. He then supported the 
cause of Mir Kaaim, the son-in-law of the Nawab, and Vansittart, 
the permanent Governor, acquiesced in this view. A secret treaty 
was accordingly concluded with Mir Kasim on 27th September, 
1760. Mir Kasim agreed to pay off the outstanding dues to the 
Company and also to cede the three districts of Burdwan, Midnapur 
and Chittagong. In return for these concessions the English offered 
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to appoint him Deputy Subahdar and guaranteed his succession 
to the throne. 

Vansittart and Caillaud, the commander of the Company's troops, 
thereupon proceeded to Murshidabad. But Mir Jrd’ar nd'used to 
appoint Mir Kasim as Deputy Subahdar. After a fruitless dis- 
cussion for five days, Caillaud was ordered to occupy the Nawab’s 
palace. The helpless Na\vab decided to abdicate rather than yield 
to the demands of the English. Mir Kasim was then declared ab 
and the revolution of a.d. 1760 was efi'ected witliout any bloodshed. 

It is somewhat singular that neither the English nor the new 
Nawab took advantage of tlie new' agreement to clear up the 
relations between the two parties. It was gradually becoming clear 
that, while the Eawab claimed to be an indepeiahuit ruler, the 
Eiighsh authorities in Bengal had been acting in a manner wdiich 
was incompatible with that position. It was evidemt that sooner 
or later the matter rau.st come to a head, and the crisis came 
much earlier than was expected. 

Vhinsittart followed throughout the policy of strengthening the 
h.inds of the Nawalb. While Clive protected Ram Narayan, the 
d(‘puty governor of Bihar, Vansittart handed him over to Mir 
Kasim who first robbed him and then put him to death. Having 
thus asserted his internal autonomy, Mir Kasim felt strong enough 
to enter into that dispute with the Engfish regarding inland trade 
which was to prove his ruin. 

By an imperial firman the English Company enjoyed the right 
of trading in Bengal without the payment of transit dues or tolls. 
But the servants of the Company also claimed the same privileges 
for tiieir private trade (see p. 807-8). The Kawabs had always pro- 
tested against this abuse, but the members of the Council being 
materially interested, the practice went on increasing till 
it formed a subject of serious dispute between Mir Kasim 
and the English. At last towards the end of 1762 Vansittart met 
Mir Kasim at Monghyr, where the Nawab had removed his capital, 
and concluded a definite agreement on the subject. The Council 
at Calcutta, however, rejected the agreement. Thereupon the 
Nawab decided to abohsh the duties altogether; but the English 
clamoured against this and insisted upon having preferential 
treatment as against other traders. EUis, the chief of the English 
factory at Patna, violently asserted what he considered to be the 
rights and privileges of the English, and even made an attempt 
to seize the city of Patna. The attempt failed and his garrison was 
destroyed, but the events led to the outbreak of war between the 
Enghsh and Mir Kasim (1763). 
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On 10th June Major Adams took the field against Mir Kasim 
with about 1,100 Europeans and 4,000 sepoys. The Nawab 
assembled an army 16,000 strong,^ which included soldiers trained 
and disciplined on the European model. In spite of this disparity of 
numbers, the English gained successive victories at Katwah, 
Murshidabad, Giria, Sooty, Udaynala.and Monghyr. Mir Kasim 
fled to Patna, and after having killed all the English prisoners 
and a number of his prominent officials, went to Oudh. There he 
formed a confederacy with Nawab Shu ja-ud*daulah and the Emperor 
Shah ‘Alam II with a view to recovering Bengal from the English. 
The confederate army was, however, defeated by the English general 
Major Hector Munro at Buxar on 22iid October, 1764. Shah ‘Alam 
immediately joined the English camp, and some time later con- 
cluded peace with the English. Mir Kasim fled, and led a wandering 
life till he died in obscurity, near Delhi, in a.d. 1777. 

The short but decisive campaign against Mir Kasim has an 
importance which is generally overlooked. The battle of Plassey 
was decided more by treachery than by any inherent superiority 
of English arms, and had the rights of the English in Bengal 
rested on that battle alone, their conquest of Bengal might 
justly have been attributed to a political conspiracy rather than 
to any fair fight. But the defeat of Mir Kasim cannot be explained 
away by any sudden and unexpected treachery such as had over- 
whelmed Siraj-ud-daulah. It was a straight fight between two 
rival claimants for supremacy, each of whom was fully alive to 
its possibilities and forewarned of its consequences. Mir Kasim 
knew quite well that a final contest with the English was the sure 
outcome of his policy, and he equipped his army and husbanded 
his resources as best he could. He was not inferior in capacity to 
an average Indian ruler of the day. His repeated and decisive 
defeats only demonstrate the inherent weakness of the army and 
the administrative machinery of Bengal. The confederacy which 
he brought into being against the English shows an astute diplomacy 
far in advajice of the age, and its failure was again duo to thf^ 
inherent defects of Indian army and State organisation. The 
engagements with Mir Kasim established the claims of the English 
as conquerors of Bengal in a much more real sense than did the 
battle of Plassey, They also reveal that the establishment of 
British rule in Bengal was due as much at least to the irresistible 
logic of facts as to the element of chance or accident. 

It is, of course, quite true that the battle of Plassey gave the 
English a firm footing on the soil of Bengal, which they utilised to 
the full in their final encounter with Mir Kasim. But even 
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making full allowance for this, we must hold that in the final and 
decisive campaign the advantages, both political and military, should 
undoubtedly have been on the side of the Nawab, and his ignominious 
failure only betrays the inherent and vital defects in the political 
fabric of Bengal. The question was no longer whether but when 
that fabric w^ould collapse.* 


6. The British as the Ruling Power in Bengal 

Immediately after the outbreak of war with Mir Kasim, the 
English once more proclaimed Mir dafar as the Nawab and gained 
important concessions from him. His death, early in 1705, was taken 
advantage of by the Company to proceed still further and establish 
their supremacy on a definite basis. The son of Mir Jiifar, Najm-ud- 
daulah, was allowed to succeed his father only on the express con- 
dition, laid down by the treaty of 20th February, 1705, that the 
entire management of administration should be left in the hands 
of a minister, called the Deputy Subahdar, who would be nominated 
by the English and could not be dismissed without their consent. 
Thus the supreme control over the administration passed into the 
hands of the English, w'hile the Nawab remained merely as a 
figurehead. 

This was the position of affairs when Clive came out as Covernor 
of Bengal for the second time (May, 1705). Several important and 
intricate problems immediately confronted him. He fir;->t made a 
settlement with the Emperor Shah ‘Alam II and the Nawab of Oudh, 
who had espoused the cause of Mir Kasim and been defea ted at Buxar . 
The prevailing idea among the Company's servants in Bengal was to 
restore the power of the Emperor so that the English could take 
full advantage of his name and position in advancing their interests. 
In pursuance of this policy, Vansittart had already jiromised Oudh 
to the Emperor. But Clive definitely gave up this policy and 
concluded the Treaty of Allahabad. By this he restored Oudh to 
its Nawab on payment of fifty lacs of rupees. Only Allahabad 
and the surrounding tracts were detached from Oudh and handed 
over to the Emperor Shah ‘Alam II. In return for these concessions, 
the Emperor, by a, firman, formally granted the Diivdrii of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa to the East India Company on the 12th August, 
1705. 

The wisdom of the policy of Clive is now generally recognised. 
Instead of committing the Company to endless wars, which would 
have been the inevitable result of supporting the pretensions of 
ShMi ‘Alam II, he created the buffer-state of Oudh, whose ruler 
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would be induced alike by material interests and sentiments of 
gratitude to remain friendly to the British. At the same time he 
gained a legal recognition of the status of the English in Bengal, 
which counted for much even in those days of anarchy and confusion. 

Clive next made an attempt to set his own house in order. The 
servants of tlie Company were thoroughly demoralised, and bribery 
and corruption reigned supreme. The accession of each Naw ab, 
even wlien there w'as a normal succession as in the case of 
Najm-ud-daulah, w^as made the occasion of receiving large presents, 
and the private right of internal trade was abused in all 
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possible ways. Clive effectively stopped the system of accepting 
presents, in spite of strenuous opposition. He also checked the 
abuses of private trade, but reorganised the salt-trade with a view' 
to distributing its profits among the civil and military servants of 
the Company. The Directors, however, disapproved of it and the 
monopoly of the salt-trade was entirely abandoned. 

Clive also cut down the allowances (bdUd), which the military 
officers had been illegally enjoying for many years. Here, again, 
Clive met with vigorous opposition and the officers threatened 
to resign in a body. But the opposition gradually died down 
and Clive regulated the bdttd or field-allowance* by a definite 
scheme. 
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Clive left India for good in February, 1767. In less than t\^o 
years he had reformed the internal administration of the Com])anv’s 
affairs and placed its relation to the Government of Bengal on a 
definite legal basis. By his victory at I'lassey, and siibseqiumt 
reforms, he laid the foundations of the British supremacy in Bengal. 
Distinguished alike in war and peace, his name occupies a prominent 
place in the galaxy of British generals and administrators who carved 
out a mighty Empire for their motherland. His tact, patience, 
industry and foresight verc of a high order and he always worked 
with a steady and clear grasp of the ends in view. In him we fiml 
a liajijiy combination of high idealism and sountl jiraetieal common 
sense. 

Clive was succeeded by Verelst and the latter by Cartier (176h), 
during w’bose weak administration the evils of Clive’s dual Govern- 
ment (in which the English enjoyed the substance and the Nawab 
the shadow' of power) were fully manifest and the country began to 
groan under the w'cight of oppression, corruption and distress, 
which wore aggravated by the terrible famine of 1770. Richard 
Beclier, a servant of the Comfiany, wrote to the Secret (nnimiltee 
olthe Court of Directors on the 24th May, 17()9: “Jt must give pain 
to an Englishman to have reason to think that since the aciossion ol 
ihe Company to the Diwani the condition ot the jieojile of this 
country has been worse than it was before; vet 1 am afraid thofact^ 
IS undoubted. . . . This fine country, which flourished under the 
most despotic and arbitrary government, is verging towards ruin.” 
Xothing of particular importance marks this period. With the next 
governor, Warren Hastings (1772), however, we enter into a new 
phase of history which will be described in other chapters. 
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GROWTH OF THE BRITISH POWER, 17G5-179S 

ir Anglo-Maratha Relations 
A. The First Anglo- Mardiha War 

"After recovering from the blow of Paiiipat, the Maratha- 
appeared once more in full force in the nortli in a.d. 1770 and 
brought the helpless Delhi Emperor, Sliah ‘Alam II, under then 
control by agreeing to escort him to his capital in return for certain 
privileges. Warren Hastings concluded the Treaty of Benares 
in September, 1773, ]>artly to check the revived pretensions 
of the Marathas in the north. But in the meanwhile a terrible 
calamity had befallen the Marathas. The young Peshwa M{idha\a 
Rao I had expired in a.d. 1772, and internal dissensions a|)])eare(l 
among the Marathas, due to the inordinate ambition of the deceased 
Peshwa’s uncle, Raghunath Rao or Raghoba, and the weakness ol 
Madhava Rao’s brother and successor, Narayan Rao. Madhava Rao 1 
had been able to check the designs of his uncle and even to conciliate 
him. But his successor, an inexperienced youth of frivolous habits, 
could not remain on good terms with him and placed him under 
arrest. This led Raghoba to organise a conspiracy wdth a dis- 
contented body of infantry, and Narayan Rao was murdered 
before the eyes of his uncle on the 30th August, 1773| 

Raghunath Rao was now recognised as the Peshwa, but his 
authority remained unchallenged only for a few months.^ A stronu 
party at Poona, under the leadership of a young Brahmana, Nan-'i 
Fadnavis, who had luckily escaped from the fatal field of Panipat 
began to counteract his measures. A new card was placed in tht 
hands of the confederate Maratha leaders, when in the next year d 
posthumous son was bom to the late Peshwa’s wife, Ganga Bai 
They at once recognised the infant as the Peshw^a and set up a 
council of regency in his namp. Foiled in his attempts and drivec 
out of the home provinces, 'Raghunath Rao appealed for help t( 
the English at Bombay. Thus, as in the Carnatic and elsewhere ic 
India, internal quarrels among Indian princes ^d chiefs offerc 
an opportunity to the English to intervene in their affairs. 

676 
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Thr English at Bombay were then on peaceful terms with the 
Maratha government at Poona, but they were induced to espouse 
the cause of Raghunath Rao by the prospect of acqumng certain 
maritime territories adjoining Bombay, which they calculated w ould 
make their position much more secure. I In response to Kaghunrdh 
Kao’s appeal to them, they concluded with him the Treaty of 
Surat on the 7th March, 1775. Tiy this the English agreed to help 
Kaghunath Rao with a force of 2,500 men, the cost of w'hich w^as to 
i)e borne by him; in return Raghunath Rao undertook to cede to 
the English Salsette and Baasein with a part of the revenues of the 
J^roach and Surat districts, t and promised not to form any alliance 
\^ith the enemies of the Company and to include the English in any 
peace that he concluded with th(‘ Poona government.^ A body of 
British troojis under Colonel Keating had already reached Surat on 
ihe 27th February, 1775. The allied armies of Colonel Keating and 
Kaghunath Rao met the Poona troops on the 18th May on the 
plain of Arras, situated between the river Main and the town of 
Anand, and defeated them. 

Ihit the war had been commenced, and the Treaty of Surat signed, 
by the Bombay Government, without any orders from the Supreme 
Council in Calcutta. W<iiTen Hastings himself had no objection to 
ratifying the Treaty of Surat, but his opfionents, who formed the 
majority in the Council, w’cre ojiposed to Ids view. Ttie Calcutta 
Council, therefore, soon condemned the action of the Bombay Council 
as “impolitic, dangerous, unauthorised, and unjust”, and wroie to it 
on the 31st May to recall the Company’s troops “unless their safety 
may be endangered by an instant retreat”. A few months late, in 
the same year, it sent Colonel Upton to Poona to negotiate a jieace 
with the Poona regency. ' Colonel Upton accordingly concluded the 
Treaty of Purandhar with the Poona authorities on the 1st March, 
A D. 17764 By this the Treaty of Surat w'as annulled ; the retention of 
Salsette, and the revenues of Broach, by the English w'as confirmed ; 
the Poona regency agreed to pay twelve lacs of rupees to the English 
to cover the expenses of their campaign; and the English 
renounced the cause of Raghoba, who was to live at Kopargaon in 
(hijarat on a monthly pension of Rs. 25,000 from the Peshwa’s 
Government. 

This treaty did not take effect. The Bombay Government did 
not like its terms and they gave shelter to Raghoba in direct viola* 
tion of the treaty and despite the protests of Upton.' The Poona 
leaders also did not fulfil its terms, and in 1777 Nana Fadnavis 
received warmly a French adv^enturer, Chevalier de St. Lubin, and 
jiromised to grant the French a port in Western India, which created 
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suspicions in the minds of the members of the Bombay Council 
about the designs of the French in South India. The Court ol 
Directors in several despatches upheld the policy and action of the 
Bombay Government, which re-opened the war and sent a force, 
consisting of 000 Europeans and 3,300 sepoys, under Colonel 
Egerton towards Poona in November, 1778. Owing to ill-health 
Egerton made over the command to Colonel Cockburn in January, 
1779. On the 9th January the Brithsh troops met a large Maratha 
army at Telegaon in the Western Ghats, but soon suffered reverses, 
which compelled them to sign a humiliating convention at Wadgaon. 
By it all territories acquired by the Bombay Government since 1773 
were to be surrendered, the force arriving from Bengal was to be 
withdrawn and the Sindhia was to receive a share of the revenues 
of Broach. 

This disgraceful convention was repudiated by the Governor- 
General, who wrote: “We have already disavowed the convention 
of Wadgaon. Would to God we could as easily efface the infamy 
which our national character has sustained.” Freed from the 
obnoxious opposition of his colleagues, Hastings now adopted 
measures to retrieve the prestige of the Company.^ A strong arm\’. 
sent from Bengal under Colonel Goddard, marched right across 
Central India and took possession^ of Ahmadabad on the 15th 
February and captured Bassein on the 11th December, 1780. The\ 
met with a reverse in April, 1781, however, while attempting to 
advance towards Poona and had to fall back. But in the mean- 
while, Captain Popham, who had been sent from Bengal by Hastings 
to support the Rana of Gohad, an old enemy of the Sindhia, had 
captured Gwalior by escalade on the 3rd August. General Camac 
also inflicted a defeat on the Sindhia at Sipri (modern Sivpiir) on 
the 16th February, 1781. i 

The effect of these victories was to increase the prestige of the 
English. Mahadaji Sindhia, who had been long aiming at the 
leadership of the Maratha confederacy and wanted a free hand in 
Northern India, now changed his attitude and sought to all\ 
himself with the English. He therefore opened negotiations with 
them and promised, on the 1 3th October, 1781, that he would 
effect a treaty between the English and the Poona Government 
>JThe Treaty of Salbai was duly signed on the 17th May 
1782, though it was not ratified by Nana Fadnavis till the 26th 
February, 1783. By this treaty the English were confirmed in 
the possession of Salsette, and they recognised Madhava Ran 
Narayan as the rightful Peshwa ',y Raghoba was pensioned off 
Sindhia got back all the territories west of the Jumna ; and Hydei 
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‘All, who was not a party to the treaty, had to give up the territories 
which he had conquered from the Nawab of Arcot. Thus the treaty 
established the status quo ante bellum. The material gains of the 
English secured by this treaty were not “very impressive”, though 
they were put to a great financial strain which led Hastings to take 
recourse to objectionable financial methods. Nevertheless, it marks 
a turning-point in the history of British supremacy in India. It 
gave them “peace with the Marathas for twenty years” and thus 
left them comparatively free to fight their other enemies like 
Tipu and the French and to bring the Nizam and the Nawab of Oudh 
under their control. But we shall over-emphasise its importance 
if we say that “it established beyond dispute the dominance of the 
British as the controlling factor in Indian politics, their subsequent 
rise in 1818 to the position of a paramount power being an inevit able 
result of the position gained by the Treaty of Salbai”. 

As a matter of fact, though Hastings had been able to save 
the British position in India in the face of an extremely embarrass- 
ing situation, it could hardly be regarded as being completely 
secure. The Company had still to reckon with the jealousy and 
hostility of the Marathas and Tipu, and to be on guard against 
the activities of the powers that had been rising in the Punjab, 
Nepal and Burma. Mr. (later Sir John) Maepherson, the scuiior 
member of the Council, who acted as the Governor-General for a 
year and a half till the arrival of Lord Cornwallis, had neither the 
ability nor the integrity to continue efficiently the policy of his prede- 
cessor. Further, clause 34 of Pitt’s India Act, 1784, (U)joined 
the Company to follow a policy of non-intervention in Indian 
politics. Though, owing to the rather insecure position of the 
Company in India, this policy could not be strictly followed either by 
Cornwallis or by Shore, yet the period extending from the departure of 
Hastings till the commencement of Lord Wellesley’s administration 
was one of comparative political inactivity on the part of the English 
in India. 

B. The Marathas after Salbai 

The Maratha confederacy had indeed been greatly weakened by 
this time through the “mutual distrust and selfish intrigues” of its 
members, who owned only a loose allegiance to it. But there appeared 
among the Marathas some able personalities like Aljalya Bai, 
Mahadaji Sindhia and Nana Fadnavis. In the words of Sir John 
Malcolm, whose knowledge of Maratha affairs of the time was 
based on personal investigations, “the success of Ahalya Baee in 
the internal administration of her domains was altogether won- 
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derfulA ... In the most sober view that can be taken of lier 
character, she certainly appears, within her limited sphere, to 
have been one of the purest and most exemplary rulers that ever 
existed”. Ahalya Bai died in 1795, when the government of 
Indore passed into the hands of Tukoji Holkar, a good soldier though 
devoid of political ability. Tukoji’s death in 1797 was followed 
by chaos and confusion in the Indore kingdom. 

Mahadaji Sindhia was the most outstanding Maratha chief of 
the period. The Treaty of Salbai recognised him as “ as far as related 
to the British Government an independent prince”, but at the 
same time he “continued to observe, on all other points which 
referred to liis connexion with the Poona Government, the most 
scrupulous attention lo forms”. He utilised his new position to 
extend and consolidate his authority in Northern India. He soon 
abandoned the old Maratha method of fighting, maintained in his 
army a number of Rajputs and Muhammadans, and organised it 
on European scientific methods by employing Benoit de Boigne, 
a Savoyard (Frencli) military expert, and other European adven* 
turers of various races and classes. With a view’ to realising his 
ambitions in the north he went to Delhi, made the titular Emperor, 
Shiih ‘Alam II, already helpless in the midst of violence, confusion 
and anarchy, his puppet, and utilised the fiction of his sovereignty 
to establish Maratha supremacy rapidly in Hindustan. He obtained 
from the Emperor the office of WakiUi-rnutluq for his nominal 
master, the Pcslnva, and himself became the Peshwa's ndib or 
deputy. He also gained the command over the imperial army. In 
fact, he remained in Northern India as “the nominal slave but the 
rigid master of the unfortunate Shah Alum, Emperor of Delhi”. 
By 1792 Mahadaji established his ascendancy over the Rajputs and 
the Jats and his pow'er in Northern India reached its “meridian 
splendour”. He next thought it necessary to establish his influence 
at Poona, where Niina Fadnavis, an astute politician, controlled 
all affairs, and so proceeded to the south in June, 1792, apparently 
to pay his respects to the young Peshw^a, Madhava Rao II. During 
Mahadaji Sindhia’s absence from the north, his neighbour, Tukoji 
Holkar, challenged his authority but was severely defeated 
by his trained troops under de Boigne at Lakheri near Ajmer. 
Before his cherished object could be fulfilled, Sindliia died of fever 
at Poona on the 12th February, 1794, at the age of sixty-seven. His 

^ Some records originally kept at Maheshwar, the old capital of the Holkars, 
and recently brought to light {Proceedings, Indian Historical Records Corn- 
mission, December, 1930) by Sardar Rao Bahadur Kibe, M.A., Deputy 
Prime Minister, Indore State, “show what a loading part the pious lady 
.Ahalya Bai took in the stirring events of the time”. 
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vast possessions and military resources were inherited by his 
thirteen-year-old nephew and adopted son, Daulat Rao Sindhia. 
(7rant Duff has justly considered the death of Mahadaji Sindhia, 
a statesman of no mean order and an able military coinniander, 
'as an event of great political significance, both as it affected the 
Mariltha Empire and the other states of India”. It sealed the fate of 
Marfitha supremacy in the north, where the English were left com- 
])aratively free to build up their dominion. The English must have 
resarded the success of Mahridaji in the north as opposed to their 
])olitical interests, because judging “from the incessant y>crseverancc 
with which he laboured to bring to maturity schemes once formed 
for his ovTi aggrandisement, had his life been extended, he would in 
all probability have become a formidable antagonist to the interests 
of Great Britain, whose rulers were not unacquainted with his 
active spirit or insatiable ambition”. As a matter of fact, we find 
in the records of the English “various proofs of watchful jealoiisy” 
of Mahadaji’s movements. 

Maratha affairs at the centre now passed under the absolute 
cfjutrol of Nana Fadnavis. One of the objects of Nanfi was to 
recover the lost territories of the Marathas to the south of the 
Xanriadri. This made a collision with Tipu Sultan ol’ Mysore* 
inevitable. The Marathas, therefore, concluded a treaty of 
alliance with the Nizam in July, 1784, and a Maratha army under 
the command of Hari Pant Phadke started from Poona on the 
1st December, 1785. Tipu made some feeble attempts to opjiose 
tlie invaders, but, apprehending the formation of an alliance 
between the English and the Marathas, opened negotiations for 
peace, which was concluded in April, 1787. Tij)U agreed to pay 
forty-five lacs of rupees, and to make over the districts of Badami, 
Ivittur, and Nargund to the Marathas, and got back the places 
wiiich the latter liad conquered. But this agreement between Tipu 
and the Marathas did not last long, as on the Outbreak of hostilities 
between the English and Tipu (a.d. 1789-1792), the Marathas 
and the Niziim formed an offensive and defensive alliance with 
h'ornwallis against the Sultan of Mysore. This triple alliance became 
tor some time, in spite of clause 34 of Pitt's India Act, “a definite 
factor in Indian politics”. 

It rested, however, on too insecure a basis to be effective for a 
long time, as the allies had united together only to serve their 
respective interests against the aggressions of Tipu and not out 
of any feeling of sincere attachment towards one another. The 
Nizam was an old foe of the Marathas, and as soon as the danger 
on the part of Tipu had been somewhat lessened, all the Maratha 
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leaders — the Peshwa, Daulat Rao Sindhia, Tukoji Holkar and 
Raja of Berar — combined together against him. The Peshwibs 
claim to chauth and sardeshmukhi over the Nizam served as the 
immediate cause for war. The Nizam’s troops had been trained 
by the Frenchman, Raymond,^ and all negotiations having failecb 
the two parties were driven to “decide their differences by tla- 
sword”. The Nizam appealed to the English for help, but got 
nothing from them. He was defeated by the Marathas at Kharda 
or Kurdla (fifty-six miles south-east of Ahmadnagar) in March, 
1795, and was compelled to conclude a humiliating treaty which 
subjected him to heavy pecuniary losses and to large territorial con- 
cessions. Had Shore intervened, the result of the battle might have 
been different. His critics point out that the Nizam was entitled 
to British support on the strength of the treaty of February, 176S, 
by which the Nizam had placed himself under the protection 
of the English. But it might be argued in defence of Shore that 
he was precluded from such intervention by clause 34 of Pitt’s 
India Act. Further, the Marathas were then at peace with tdic 
English, w'ho were not bound by any previous agreement to help 
the Nizam against a friendly power. 

2 . Anglo-Mysore Relations 
A. The First Anglo-Mysore War 

Mysore under Hyder and Tipu was a source of danger to the rising 
British pow'er in India during the second half of the eighteen t)] 
century. While the Carnatic w^as distracted by wars, and Bengal 
was passing through political revolutions, Hyder steadily rose tC) 
power in Mysore. Originally an adventurer, he entered the 
service of Nanjraj, the Dalwai or prime minister of Mysore, 
wBo had made himself the practical dictator over the titular Hindu 
ruler of the State, ^hough uneducated and illiterate, Hyder w a*' 
endowed with a spong determination, admirable courage, keen 
intellect and shrewd common sense. • Taking advantage of the 
prevailing distractions in the south, he increased his power and soon 
supplanted his former patron. He extended his territories by 
conquering Bednore, Sunda, Sera, Canara, and Guti and by subju- 
gating the petty Poligars of South India. > The rapid rise of Hyder 

^ The Nizam kept “two battalions of finale sepoys” who “took part u. 
the battle and behaved no worse than the rest of the array”. Bengal : Pat^i 
and Present, 1933. 

* The eighteenth-century history of India was largely influenced by the 
rise of adventurers to power: ‘Alivardi in Bengal, Sa'adat and Safdai 
Jang in Oudh, Saif-ud-daulah m the Punjab, and the Nizam-ul-mulk, Hyder 
and Tipu in South India. 
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naturally excited the jealousy of the Marathas, the Nizani and the 
Enclish. The Marathas invaded his territories in a.d. 1705 and com- 
pelled him to surrender Guti and Savanur and to })ay an indemnity of 
thirty-two lacs of rupees. In November, 1766, the Madras Government 
agreed to assist the Nizam against Hyder in return for Ids ceding 
the Northern Sarkars. In short, the Marathas, tlie Nizam, and 
the English entered into a triple alliance against Hyder. But the 
Marathas, who first attacked Mysore, were soon bouglit off by th(‘ 
Mysore chief. \ The Nizam, accompanied by a comjmny of British 
troops under the command of General iloseph Smith, invaded Mysore 
in April, 1767, but, influenced by Mahfuz Khan, brother and rival of 
the pro-British Nawab Muhammad ‘Ali of the Carnatic, he quickly 
deserted the English and allied himself with their enemy. It should 
be noted that the Madras Government failed to manage affairs 
skilfully, but Smith was able to defeat the new allies at the Bass 
of Changama and Trinomali in September, 1767. f Hyder was soon 
abandoned by his flckle aUy, the Nizam, with whom the Madras 
Government tactlessly concluded an ill-advised treaty on the 
23rd February, 1768. \Jiy this the Nizam confirmed his old treaty 
obligations in as irresponsible a manner as he had broken them ; 
and declaring Hyder a “rebel and usurper’^ he agreed to 
assist the English and the Nawab of the Carnatic in chastising 
him. \This alliance with the vacillating Nizam was of no help to 
the English, ‘(^ut it needlessly provoked the hostility of Hydef, 
“You have brought us into such a labyrinth of difficulties,” observed 
the Court of Directors, “that we do not see how we shall be extri- 
cated from them.” The Court of Directors, then not in favour of 
the further expansion of British territories in India but eager to 
preserve what had already been acquired, further wrote: . .it 

is not for the Company to take the part of umpires of Indostan^ 
If it had not been for the imprudent measures you have taken, 
the country powers would have formed a balance among themselves. 
We wish to see the Indian princes remain as a check upon one 
another without our interfering.” 

(.In spite of the Nizam’s desertion Hyder continued to fight wdth 
great vigour. He recovered Mangalore after defeating the Bombay 
troops, appeared within five miles of Madras in March, 1769, and 
dictated a peace on the 4th April, 1769, which provided for the 
exchange of prisoners and mutual restitution of conquests. It w as 
also a defensive alliance, as the English promised to help Hyder in 
case he was attacked by any other power.^ 
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B. The Second Anglo-Mysore War 

The terms of the treaty of 1769 were not fulfilled by the Madras 
Government. When the Marathas invaded Hyder’s territories in 
1771, the English did not help him. This naturally offended the 
Mysore ruler, who remained on the look-out for an opportunity 
to strike once again. In 1779 he joined in a grand confederacy 
against the English, which was organised by the discontented 
Nizam and to which the Marathas, already at war with the Bombay 
Government, were a party. The British capture of Mahe, a small 
French settlement within the jurisdiction of Hyder, adrled to his 
resentment. He held that the neutrality of his kingdom had thus 
been violated, and declared war. Thus, as Hastings said, there was 
“a war actual or impending in every quarter and with every power 
in Hindustrin”. Outside India, also France. Spain, Holland and 
the revolted American colonies had combined against England, 
and France sought to utilise this opportunity to regain her lost 
position in India. 

In July, 1780, Hyder, with about 80,000 men and 100 guns, 
came down upon the plain •! of the Carnatic “like an avalanche, 
carrying destruction with him”. He defeated an English detach- 
ment under Colonel Baillie and in October, 1780, seized Arcot. 
The situation was indeed a critical one for the Company. In the 
words used by Sir Alfred Lyall, “the fortunes of the English in India 
had fallen to their low'esb water-mark”. But Warren Hastings soon 
sent to the south Sir EjTe Coote, the victor of Wandiwash and 
then Comraander-in -Chief in India and a member of the Supreme 
Council, “to stand forth and vindicate in his owm person the 
rights and honour of British arms”. He also detached the Raja 
of Berar, Mahildaji Sindhia and the Nizam from alliance with 
Hyder. Nothing daunted by these desertions, Hyder continued 
the war with his usual firmness and vigour, but Sir Eyre Coote 
defeated him severely at Porto Novo in 1781. The English captured 
Negapatam in November, 1781, and Trincomali, the best harbour 
in Ceylon, from the Dutch. An English force under Colonel Braith- 
waite was, however, defeated by the Mysore troops. Early in 1782 
a French squadron under the command of Admiral Sufifren appeared 
in Indian waters, and in the month of February next Du Chemin 
came with 2,000 men under his command. After some indecisive 
engagements of the English with the French and the Mysore troops, 
active hostilities ceased with the commencement of the rainy 
season. Hyder was not destined to fight any longer. The fatal effects 
of cancer resulted in his exit from this world at an advanced age 
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on the 7th December, 1782. On the English side, Coote had retired 
owing to ill-health, leaving General Stuart in command of the 
Company’s troops. He died at Madras in April, 1783. 

Hv'der was one of the ablest personalities in the history of India, 
who rose from obscurity to powder during the distractions of the 
eighteenth century. A completely self-made man, he was endowed 
with strong determination, admirable courage, a keen intellect 
and a retentive memory, which more than counterbalanced his 
lack of the ability to read and write. Cool, sagacious, and intrepid 
in the field, he was remarkably tactful and vigorous in matters 
of administration, and had all business of the State transacted 
before his eyes with regularity and quickness. Easily accessible to 
all, he had the wonderful capacity of giving attention to various 
subjects at the same time without being distracted by any one of 
these. It would be unfair to describe him as an “absolutely un- 
scrupulous” man, who “had no religion, no morals, and no com- 
passion”, as Dr. Smith has done. Though he did not strictly follow 
the external observ^ances of his religion, ho had a sincere religious 
conscience, and Wilks has described him as the “most tolerant” 
of all Muhammadan princes. Bowring gives a fair estimate of 
him in the following words: “. . . he v'as a bold, an original, and 
an enterprising commander, skilful in tactics and fertile in resources, 
full of energy and never desponding in defeat. He was singularly 
faithful to his engagements, and straight-forward in his policy 
towards the British. Notwithstanding the severity of his internal 
rule, and the terror which he inspired, his name is always men- 
tioned in Mysore with respect if not with admiration. While 
the cruelties which he sometimes practised are forgotten, his 
prowess and success have an abiding place in the memory of the 
people.” 

Tipu, as brave and warlike as his father, continued the war 
against the English. Brigadier Mathews, appointed by the Bombay 
Government to the supreme command, was captured with all 
his men by Tipu in 1783. On the 23rd June of the same year 
news of a peace between the English and the French reached India. 
Colonel FuUarton captured Coimbatore in November, 1783, and 
intended to fall upon Tipu’s capital, Seringapatam, but he was 
recalled by the authorities at MaJras, where Lord Macartney had 
been eager for a peace with Tipu since his arrival as Governor and 
had sent envoys to his camp. Thus the Treaty of Mangalore was 
concluded in March, 1784, on the basis of mutual restitution of con- 
quests and liberation of the prisoners. Warren Hastings did not like 
the terms of the treaty in the least and exclaimed, *‘Wbat a man 
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is this Lord Macartney! I yet believe that, in spite of the peace, he 
will effect the loss of the Carnatic.” 


C. The Third Anglo- Mysore War 

Lord Cornwallis (1786-1793) came to India bound by Pitt's 
India Act to refrain from following a policy of war and conquest, 
except for purely defensive purposes. Rut he soon came to realise 
that it w'as not possible to follow strictly the injunctions of the 
said Act, which, as he expressed it, was ‘‘attended with the un- 
avoidable inconvenience of our (the Company’s) being constantly 
exposed to the necessity of commencing a war without having 
previously secured the assistance of efficient allies”.^ Taking into 
consideration the facts of international politics, he rightly believed 
that Anglo-French hostility in Europe was bound to have its reper- 
cussions in India and that Tipu, allying himself with the French, 
would surely strike once more against the English. “I look upon 
a rupture with Tjpu”, he wrote to Malet, Resident at Poona, in 
March, 1788, “as a certain and immediate consequence of a w^ar with 
France, and in that event a vigorous co-operation of the Marathas 
would certainly be of the utmost importance to our interests in 
the country.” 

As a matter of ffict, the Treaty of Mangalore was nothing but 
a “hollow truce”. Tipu also knew that the renew^al of hostilities 
with the English was inevitable, because both were aiming at 
political supremacy over the Deccan. A ruler like Tipu could 
hardly remain satisfied with the arrangement of 1784. He tried 
to enlist for himself the support of France and of Constantinople, 
and sent envoys to both places in 1787 ; but he received only 
“promises of future help and no active assistance for the present”. 

Certain factors soon led to the third Anglo-Mysore conffict. 
In 1788 Lord Cornwallis obtained Guntur in the Northern Sarkars 
from the Nizam, who in return asked for British help on the strength 
of the Treaty of Masulipatam, 1768. CornwaUis now took a course 
of action which amounted to a violation of the Act of 1784 in the 
spirit if not in the letter. He WTote a letter to the Nizam on the 
7th July, 1789, with a view to laying “the foundation of a permanent 
and powerful co-operation”. He deliberately omitted Tipu’s name 
from the letter, which was declared to be as binding “as a treaty 
in due form could be”. Wilks, the historian of Southern India 
at this time, remarks that “it is highly instructive to observe a 

' Letter to Malet, 28th February, 1790, Forest, State Papers about Com- 
waUistVol, II, p. 10. 
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statesman, justly extolled for moderate and pacific dispositions, 
thus indirectly violating a law, enacted for the enforcement of 
these virtues, by entering into a very intelligible offensive alliance”. 
“The liberal construction of the restrictions of the Act of Parlia- 
ment had upon this occasion,” remarks Sir John Malcolm, “the 
eflect of making the Governor- General pursue a course which was 
not only questionable in point of faith but which must have 
been more offensive to Tipoo Sultan and more calculated to produce 
a war with France than an avowed contract of defensive engage- 
ment framed for the express and legitimate purpose of limiting 
his inordinate ambition.” 

This was indeed a sufficient provocation to Tipu. Itiit the 
immediate cause of the war, which had been foreseen botli by 
'Tipu and Cornwallis, was the attack on Travancore by the former 
on the 29th December, 1789. The Raja of Travancore was an 
old ally of the Company according to the Treaty of Mangalore and 
^\'as entitled to the protection of the English. He applied to John 
Holland, Governor of Madras, for help but the Madras Govern- 
ment paid no heed. Lord Corn\^aIlis, however, considered 
Tipu’s attack on Travancore to be an act of war and severely 
condemned the conduct of the Madras Government. Ikitli the 
Nizam and the Marathas, who apprehended that the growth ol 
Tipu was prejudicial to their interests and were thus not w(dl 
disposed towards him, entered into a “Triple Alliance” with the 
Hnglish on the 1st June and 4th July, 1790, respectively. The 
troops of the Marathas and of the Nizam rendered useful services 
to the English in the course of the war, as Lord Cornwallis himself 
admitted. 

The Third Anglo-Mysore War was carried on for about two years 
in three campaigns. The first under Major-General Medows did 
not produce any decisive result, as Tipu displayed “greater skill 
in strategy” than Medows. Lord Cornwallis wrote to Henry 
Dundas of the Board of Control: . .we have lost time and 

our adversary has gained reputation, which are two most valuable 
things in war.” He personally assumed command of the British 
troops in December, 1790, when he also formed the project of 
deposing Tipu in favour of the heir of the old Hindu ruling dynasty 
of Mysore. Marching through Vellore and Ambur to Bangalore, 
which was captured on the 2l8t March, 1791, he reached Arikera, 
about nine miles east of Seringapatam, Tipu’s capital, by the 
13th May. But on this occasion too Tipu displayed brilliant 
generalship; and when the rains set in, Cornwallis had to retreat 
to Mangalore owing to the utter lack of equipment and provisions 
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for his army. The fighting was resumed in the summer of 179J, 
and Tipu captured Coimbatore on the 3rd November. But Corn- 
wallis, with the help of an army sent from Bombay, soon occupied 
the hill-forts that lay in his path towards Seringapatam, arrived 
near it on the 5th February, 1792, and attacked its outworks. 
By his military and diplomatic skill Tipu averted a complete 
disaster, but he realised the impossibility of further resistance. 

After some preliminary negotiations, the Treaty of Seringapatam 
was concluded in March, 1792. Tipu had to surrender half of his 
dominions, out of which a large portion, stretching from the Krishna 
to beyond the Penar river, was given to the Nizam, and a })ortion 
to the Marathas, which extended their territory to the Tuhga- 
bhadra. The English acquired Malabar and sovereignty over the Rfija 
of Coorg, to whom Tipu had to grant independence ; Dindigul and the 
adjoining districts on the south ; and the Baramahal district on 
the east. These were “cessions of considerable importance in adding 
to the strength and compactness of the Company’s territories". 
Moreover, Tipu had to pay an indemnity of more than £3,000,000 
and to send two of his sons as hostages to Cornwallis’s camp. 

Some writers have criticised Lord Cornwallis for having con- 
cluded the treaty with the Sultixn of Mysore instead of efTocting 
his destruction, which, in their opinion, could havT been easily 
done. Munro wrote: “Everything is now done by moderation 
and conciliation. At this rate we shall be Quakers in twenty yoar.s 
more.” Thornton regrets that Tipu “should have been granted so 
favourable terms”. But it should be noted that Cornwallis took 
this step out of some practical considerations. Sickness was spread- 
ing among his troops; war with France, and the consequent alliantc 
between Tipu and the French, were apprehended; and the Court 
of Directors insisted on peace. Further, Cornwallis w'as not at all 
eager to occupy the whole kingdom of Mysore, which, in his 
opinion, would have made it difficult to effect a convenient settle- 
ment with the alHes. 


3. British Relations with Hyderabad and the Carnatic 
A. The Nizam of Hyderabad 

Like the governors of the other provinces, the Nizam-ul-rnulk 
Asaf Jah, though theoretically a representative of the Delhi 
Emperor in the Deccan, had made himself virtually independent 
of the latter’s authority in the reign of Muhammad Shah. But the 
authority of his son, Nizam ‘Ali, was menaced by the growing 
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ambitions of the Marathas and the Sultans of Mysore, Mhieh led 
him to court British help. On the 12th November, 1766, lie con- 
cluded an offensive and defensive alliance with th(‘ Madras Council. 
In the course of the First Anglo-Mysore War, hi* was temporarily 
seduced from this alliance hy an agent of H\'der ‘Ali, but he soon 
concluded a peace with the Engl sh at Masulipatam on the 23rd 
February, 1768. According to the treaty of 1766, as revised in 
17()8, the Company promised to pay an annual tribute of nine 
lacs of rupees to the Nizam in return for the latter’s granting them 
the Northern Sarkars. The sarkdr of Guntur being given for life 
to the Nizam’s brother, Basalat Jang, the amount of tribute was 
reduced to seven lacs. But in 1779 Rumbold, the tactless governor 
of Madras, secured the sarkdr of Guntur directly from Basfilal 
Jang and sought to stop the payment of tribute to the Nizarn, 
wJio had violated the treaty of 1768 by taking French troo])s 
into his service. This was disapproved of by the Governor-General, 
Warren Hastings, but it served to alienate the Nizam, whose 
resentment had been already aroused by the Englisli alliance with 
Raglioba, at a very critical moment. He joined in an anti-Englisli 
confederacy with llyder and the Marathas. Hastings, however, 
succeeded in detaching the Nizam from the confederates by 
returning Guntur to Basalat Jang when the Second Anglo- 
Mysore War had already progressed to the disadvantage of the 
English, 

But after the death of Basalat Jang in 1782, the English demanded 
the cession of Guntur from the Nizam on the strength of the treaty 
of 1768. Guntur occupied a position of importance both for the 
Nizaiii and the English ; for the former it w'as the only outlet to the 
sea, and for the latter its possession w^as necessary to connect their 
[lossessions in the north with those in the south. After some 
hesitation the Nizam surrendered Guntur to the English in 1788 
and in return sought their help, according to the treaty of 1768, 
to recover some of his districts which Tipu had seized. Lord 
Cornw’allis, the then Governor-General, found himself in a delicate 
[losition, because the right of the Mysore Sultans to those very 
territories had been recognised by the English by two scjiarate 
treaties concluded with Hyder and Tipu respectively in 1769 and 
1785; and also because he was precluded by clause 34 of Pitt's 
India Act from declaring war against Indian powers or concluding 
a treaty with that object without being previously attacked. But 
at the same time he was eager to secure allies in view of the certain 
war with Tipu. So he wrote a letter to the Nizam on the 7th July, 
1789, explaining the treaty of 1768 to suit his motives, and agreeing 
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to support the Nizam with British troops, which could not be 
employed against the allies of the English, a list of whom was 
included, Tipu’s name being deliberately excluded from it. Thus 
the Nizam joined the Triple Alliance of 1790 and fought for the 
English in the Third Anglo-Mysore War. 

As we have already noted, Sir John Shore, in pursuance of 
the neutrality policy laid down by Pitt’s India Act, did not lend 
assistance to the Nizam against the Marathas, who severely defeated 
him at Kharda in March, 1795. 


B. The Carnatic 

The Carnatic, distracted by the Anglo-French conflicts of the 
mid-eighteenth century, afterwards suffered terribly from the evils 
of a demoralised administration, due partly to the disreputable 
character of its Nawab, Muhammad ‘ Ali, and partly to the vacillating 
and selfish policy of the Madras Government. “The moral atmos- 
phere of Madras appears at this time,” remarks Thornton, 
“to have been pestilential; corruption revelled unrestrained; and 
strong indeed must have been the power which could effectually 
repress it while Mahomet Ali (Muhammad ‘All) had purposes to 
gain and either raone)' or promises to bestow.” Ceasing to reside 
at Arcot, Muhammad ‘All spent his days in a magnificent palace 
at Chepauk, a fishing village in the suburb of Madras, steeped 
in pleasure and luxury, to meet the extravagant expenses of 
which he borrowed lavishly from the Company’s servants at 
Madras at exorbitant rates of interest, sometimes rising as high 
as 36 per cent per annum, and granting them assignments on the 
land revenues of the Carnatic districts. He was not, declared 
Burke, “a real potentate”, but “a shadow, a dream, an incubus 
of oppression”. The “Nabob of Arcot ’s Debts”, through which 
the European bond-holders, including some members of the Madras 
Council, amassed huge fortunes at the expense of the interests of the 
kingdom, gave rise to serious administrative scandals and so the 
British Parliament tried to deal with them. But the Board of Control 
intervened in the matter and ordered that the debts of the Nawab 
should be paid out of the revenues of the Carnatic. This decision 
of the ministry, denounced by Burke and others, dealt a 
severe blow “at the cause of pure administration in the East”. 
According to an arrangement dated the 2nd December, 1781, the 
revenues of the Carnatic had been assigned to British control, the 
Nawab being given one-sixth for his maintenance. But now that 
the creditors of the Nawab clamoured for their money, the Board 
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of Control ordered the restitution of the revenues to the Nawab 
who went on plunging himself all the deeper into debt. 

Thus the relations between Muhammad Ali and the Company 
were very complicated when Lord Cornwallis came to India as the 
Company’s Governor-General for the first time. On the 24th 
February, 1787, the English concluded a treaty with the Nawab, 
by which they agreed to defend the whole country in return 
tor a subsidy of fifteen lacs of pagodas (a coin current in Southern 
India corresponding at the normal rate of exchange to three and 
a half rupees). But during the w^ar uith Tipu (1790-1792) the 
C ompany took into its own hands the entire control of the Carnatic 
intending “to secure the two states (the Carnatic and Madra.s)’’, 
as Malcolm says, “against the dangers to which they thought 
them exposed from the mismanagement of the Nawab’s officers’’. 
At the close of the war a treaty was concluded on the 12th .Inly, 
1792, by which the Carnatic was restored to its Nawab and at the 
same time the British subsidy was reduced from fifteen lacs of 
pagodas to nine lacs. 

Muhammad ‘Ali died on the 13th October, 1795, and his son 
and successor, Omdut-ul-Umara, could not be persuaded by Lord 
Hobart, Governor of Madras since September, 1794, to modify the 
treaty of 1792 to the extent of giving to the (bmpany all the 
territories which had been pledged as security for arrears ol iiecumarv’ 
instalments. The new Naw'ab, “perplexed, plagued and intimi- 
dated” by his creditors, would not accede to the jiroposals. 
The desire of the Madras governor to go to the length of annexing 
Tinnevelly was not supported by the Governor-General, Sir John 
Shore. The corruption in the Carnatic Government continued 
unabated, owing, as Mill aptly expresses it, to “the compound of 
opposition of the Supreme Government and of the powerful class 
of individuals whose profit depended upon the misgovern ment 
of the country. ...” 


4 . British Relations with Oudh, Benares and Ruhelkhand 
A. Warren Hastings" Oudh Policy and the Ruhela War 

fSince the Anglo-Oudh treaty of 1765, the Company was definitely 
resolved to maintain friendly relations with Oudh with a view to 
utilising it as a bulwark against the incursions of the Marathas or 
^f the Afghans. Thus when in 1770-1771 the Delhi Emperor, 
Shah ‘Alam II, placed himself under Maratha tutelage, Warren 
Hastings deprived the Emperor of the districts of Kora and 
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Allahabad att^ikA^^t|iese over to the Navvab of Oudh in return foi 
fifty lacs of rupees and an annual subsidy to maintain a garrison 
of the Company’s troops for the Nawab’s protection. This arrange- 
ment was ratified by the Treaty of Benares, September, 1773, 
when Hastings had a conference with the Nawab. 

But this policy of Hastings drew the Company into a war witli 
the Ruhelas. The fertile country of Ruhelkhand, lying at the base 
of the Himalayas to the north-west of Oudh, with a population 
of about 0,000,000, the bulk of whom were Hindus, and governed 
by a confederacy of Ruhela chiefs under the leadership of Hafiz 
Rahamat Khan, had been threatened by the Marathas since 177J. 
The Nawab of Oudh also coveted the province of Ruhelkhand 
and there was no love lost between him and the Afghans of that 
tract. But the common Maratha danger led the Ruhelas and Shuja- 
ud-daulah, the Nawab of Oudh, to sign a treaty on the 17th June, 
1772, in the presence of Sir Robert Barker. It provided that il 
the Marathas invaded Ruhelkhand, the Nawab of Oudh would 
expel them, for which the Ruhelas would pay him forty lacs of 
rupees. The Marathas invaded Ruhelkhand in the spring of 1773, 
but they were repulsed by the combined British and Oudh troops 
and could not think of repeating their incursions owing to tlu 
disorders at Poona after the death of the Peshwa, Madhava Kao 1. 
The Naw'ab of Oudh then demanded from the Ruhela leader the 
})ayment of the stipulated sum of forty lacs of rupees, which 
however, evaded by the latter. On the strength of the Treaty ol 
Benares (September, 1773), Shuja-ud-daulah demanded, early in 
February, 1774, the help of the Company to coerce Hafiz Rahamat 
Khan. A British array was accordingly sent under the command 
of Colonel Champion; and the allied British and Oudh troops 
marched into Ruhelkhand on the 17th April, 1774. Six days latei, 
the decisive battle was fought at Miranpur Katra. The Ruhela > 
were defeated though, as the British commander observed, the} 
exhibited “great bravery and resolution”. Hafiz Rahamat wa> 
killed fighting bravely; about 20,000 Ruhelas were expelled beyond 
the Ganges ; and their province was annexed to the Oudh kingdom 
only a fragment of it, together with Rampura, being left in tfit 
possession of Faizullah Khan, son of ‘Ali Muhammad Ruhela, tht 
founder of the Ruhela power. 

Opinions are sharply divided on the merits and demerits ( i 
Hastings’ policy in the Ruhela War. It was one of the main point- 
of attack on Hastings in Parliament in 1786. Not only Burke 
and Macaulay but also most of the older school of historians, like Mi 1 
and others, have condemned it in severe terms. In their opinion 
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Hastings “deliberately sold the lives and liberties of a free people 
and condoned horrible atrocities on the part of the armies of tlio 
Xawab of Oudh”. But the policy has found defenders in some 
modern vTiters, notably in Sir John Strachey, who has tried in 
his Hastings and the Rohilla War to justify it wholly. Though 
some of the expressions of Burke, Macaulay or Mill may be 
regarded as unjust invective, the policy of Hastings cannot 
escape reasonable criticism from certain points of view. One has 
to note that the expediency of the transaction was doubted by 
Hastings himself and still more by his Council, and they treated 
it during its initial stages with vacillation. Hastings might have 
thought, while concluding the Treaty of Benares, that the occasion 
for helping the Nawab of Oudh would never arise; but to be com- 
mitted to a course of action, without duly weighing the remote 
consequences involved in it, is not, in the words Mr. P. K. 
Roberts, “the happiest or most efficient kind of political conduct”. 
It is also difficult to support the view that Hastings was in duty 
hound to lend assistance to the Nawab of Oudh as the treaty 
between the latter and the Rubelas had been concluded under 
British guarantee. Sir Robert Barker had merely witnessed the 
signatures of the two parties and did nothing else regarding it. 
Further, it is improper to argue, as Sir John Strachey has done, 
that the Ruhelas deserved expulsion from their province as they 
had established their rule over its Hindu population only twenty- 
five years before. It is clear that their title to the province was as 
good as that of many of the Indian States of th(.‘ time which 
were rising on the ruins o.^' the Mughul Empire. We have con- 
temporary evidence, which could not be quite ignored even by 
Sir John Strachey, to show that the Hindus of Kuhelkhand were 
\u*ll governed and enjoyed prosperity under the Ruhelas; it was 
the new Oudh rule that proved to be oppressive to them. Even 
Sir John Strachey has to admit that Hastings’ policy was “some- 
what cynical”. Lastly, the Ruhelas cannot be accused of having 
m any way off nded the English. Sir Alfred L3^a!l very reasonablv 
observes that “the expedition against the Piohillas was wrong in 
principle, for they had not provoked us and the V^ezir could only 
be relied upon to abuse his advantages”. The whole transaction 
smacks of selfish motives, mainly of a mercenary character, and 
It undoubtedly set a bad precedent. Its nature is clear from what 
Hastings himself avowed: “The absence of the Marathas, and the 
weak state of the Rohillas, promised an easy conquest of them, 
'md I own that such was my idea of the Company’s distress at 
borne added to my knowledge of their wants abroad, that I 
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should have been glad of any occasion to employ their forces 
that saves so much of their pay and expenses.” 


B. The Chait Singh Affair 

Mercenary motives led Hastings to commit two more indefensible 
acts. In one case, he made exorbitant demands on Chait Singh, 
the Raja of Benares. Originally a feudatory of the Nawab of Oudh, 
Chait Singh placed himself under the overlordship of the Company 
by a treaty in July, 1775, whereby he agreed to pay an annual 
tribute of 22^ lacs of rupees to his new masters. But with the 
outbreak o* Anglo-French hostilities in 1778, Hastings demanded 
from the Rajfi an additional sum of five lacs as a war contribution, 
which he paid. The demand was, however, repeated several times 
and the Raja after pleading for time and exemption complied with 
it on every occasion. This did not suffice to satisfy Hastings. 
In 1780 he ordered the Raja to furnish 2,(X)0 cavalry, reduced at 
the latter’s request to 1,000. The Raja gathered 500 cavalry and 
500 infantry as substitute, and informed Hastings that they were 
ready for serving the Company ; but he received no reply. Hastings 
had already determined to inflict on him a fine of fifty lacs of rupees 
“I was resolved,” he said, “to draw from his guilt the means of 
relief to the Company’s distress. ... In a word I had determined 
to make him pay largely for his pardon, or to exact a severe 
vengeance for his past delinquency.” To carry out his plan.'' 
Hastings went in person to Benares and placed the Raja undei 
arrest. The Raja submitted quietly; but the indignity inflicted 
upon him infuriated his soldiers, who rose suddenly, without their 
master’s instigation or his knowledge, and massacred a number of 
English sepoys with three officers. Hastings retired for his personal 
safety to Chunar, but soon gathering ah the available troops sup- 
pressed the rising. Chait Singh justly argued his innocence in 
regard to complicity in the massacre; but to no effect. He was 
expelled from his country and found shelter at Gwalior. 
kingdom was conferred upon his nephew, who was to pay a tribute 
of forty lacs, instead of 22J 'acs, to the Company. 

Whatever might be said by the modem apologists of Hastings, 
there is no doubt that his conduct in the Chait Singh affair wa^ 
^ “cruel, unjust and oppressive”, as Pitt observed at the time of 
his impeachment. Chait Singh was wrongly described as a mer( 
zamindar, and not a ruling prince, by the defenders of Hastings. 
Even if they could have proved him to be a mere zamindar, one might 
very well question the justice of fleecing him and him alone an 1 
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not imposing a common tax on all the zamindars. The treaty of 
5th July, 1775, which still regulated the relations between the Haja 
and the Company, definitely laid down that “no demand shall be 
made upon him by the Hon’ble Company, of any kind, or on any 
pretence whatsoever, nor shall any person be allowed to interfei'e 
with his authority, or to disturb the peace of his country ". So 
legally the Raja was not bound to pay any extra contribution. 
Forrest makes a gross mis-statement of facts when he says that tlie 
Raja’s conduct was “contumacious and refractory and deserving ol 
punishment”. As a matter of fact, Chait Singh was all along sub- 
missive and his men rose in insurrection without his connivance 
only when their master had been humiliated. Unbiased writers 
must accept the reasonable verdict of Sir Alfred Lyall that 
“Hastings must bear the blame of having provoked the insurrec- 
tion at Benares” and that there was “a touch of impolitic severity 
and precipitation about his proceedings against CUiait Singh” due 
to a “certain degree of vindictiveness and private irritation against 
the Raja”. It is amply clear that the whole transaction was 
iniquitous from the moral point of view. It was also inexpedient. 
Dr. V. A. Smith has tried to defend Hastings’ exorbitant demands 
on the ground of expediency in view of the “grave necessities” 
of the disturbed political situation of the time. But the Governor- 
General did not make any financial gain, as the Raja took away 
with him a portion of his wealth, and the remaining twenty-three 
lacs was looted by the troops to be divided among themselves. 
The Company on the contrary was put to the strain of bearing the 
cost of the military operations that followed. Thus the Court of 
Directors justly criticised Hastings’ policy as “unwarrantable and 
impolitic”. Further, the Company obtained the enhanced tribute 
of forty lacs from the new Raja of Benares at a great sacrifice of 
the interests of the principality, the administration of which 
became worse under their protege. 

C. The Case of the Begams of Ovdh 

After the death of Shuja-ud-daulah, a shrewd, industrious and 
clever administrator, on the 26th January, 1775, his son and 
successor, Asaf-ud-daulah, unwisely allowed his liabilities to the 
Company to be increased by entering into a new treaty with them 
known as the Treaty of Faizabad — particularly binding' himself 
thereby to pay a heavier subsidy for the maintenance of British 
troops. The administration of Oudh grew more and more corrupt 
under the new Nawab. and the subsidy payable to the Company 
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fell into arrears. The Begams of Oudli, mother and grandmother 
of the reigning prince, had inherited from the deceased Nawab ex 
tensive jdglrs and immense wealth, which, however, Asaf-ud-daulali. 
pressed by the Company for money, sought to seize on the ground 
that he had been unjustly deprived of them. In 1775, on the repre- 
sentations of Middleton, the British Resident in Oudh, the widow of 
Shuja-ud-daulah gave to her son £300,000, in addition to £250,000 
already paid to him, the British Resident and the Council in 
Calcutta having given a guarantee that no further demands should 
be made on her in future. Hastings, opposed to his Council at this 
time, was outvoted. When in 1781 the Nawab of Oudh, pressed by 
the British Resident, proposed that he should be permitted to 
seize the property and wealth of the Begams to clear off his dues 
to the Company, Hastings had no hesitation in consenting to it 
and in withdrawing British protection from them. The Nawfib 
soon began to waver and was afraid, as the Resident remarked, 
of the “uncommonly violent temper of his female relations”; but 
Hastings helped to screw up his courage. The Governor-Gonerid 
wrote to Middleton in December, 1781; “You must not allow 
any negotiations or forbearance, but must prosecute both services 
unt 1 the Begams arc at the entire mercy of the Nawab.” British 
troops were sent to Faizabad, where the Begams lived; and 
their eurmchs were compelled by imprisonment, starvation and 
threat, if not actual infliction, of flogging, to surrender the treasure 
in December, 1782. 

The conduct of Hastings on this occasion exceeded all limits 
of decency and justice. “The employment of personal severities, 
under the superintendence of British officers, in order to extract 
money from women and eunuchs,” observes Sir Alfred Lyall 
rightly, “is an ignoble kind of undertaking; ... to cancel the 
guarantee and leave the Nawab to deal with the recalcitrant princes 
was justifiable; to push him on and actively assist in measures 
of coercion against women and eunuchs wvas conduct unworthy 
and indefensible.” There can be no doubt that Hastings w'as the 
“moving spirit” in the whole transaction. Hastings argued, and 
his defenders maintain, that the Begams had forfeited their claim 
to British protection for their complicity in the affair of Chait 
Singh. The contention is hardly tenable. The testimony in regard 
to it is conflicting and “the charge of rebellion was ex post facto, 
made when it was found necessary to present a justification for 
the whole business”. 

In his last year of office Hastings made some unsuccessful 
attempts to reorganise the administration and finances of Oudli. 
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Under the orders of the Court of Directors, he effected a partial 
restitution of the jdgirs to the Begams, and removed the British 
Residency, but established in its place “an agency of the Governor- 
(leneraU’ which proved to be a heavier burden on the resources 
of the State. 


D. Policy of Coh^wallis and Shore toirards Oudh 

In fact, Oudh continued to groan under the evils of inaladminis- 
t ration and the burden of the Company’s financial demands. In 
the time of Lord Cornwallis, the Nawab aj)pealc(l to hitn to relieve' 
him of the “oppressive pecuniary burden'* by v ithdraw mg the 
(’ompany’s troops stationed at ("awn pore and Fatehgarli. After 
meeting the Nawab’s minister Hyder Beg in a conference, the 
Governor-General agreed to reduce the subsidies irom sevenly-four 
to fifty lacs but objected to the withdrawal of British troops. 

Hyder Beg was really an able minister, eager to refoiin the 
administration, but vdth his death in 1794, all hope of reform 
came to an end. On the death of Asaf-ud-daulah in 1797, Sir John 
Shore intervened in the case of disputed succession bid ween Wazir 
All, whom Asaf-ud-daulah had looked ufion as his successor, and 
Sa adat 'Ali, the deceased Nawab’s eldest brother. He raised the 
latter to the throne and entered into a treaty with him on the 21st 
January, 1798. By this the annual subsidy to be paid by tlic Nawab 
was raised to seventy-six lacs of rupees; the fort of A1 alia bad, des- 
(Tibed by Marshman as the “military key of the province”, was 
elided to the Company ; the Nawab bound himself not to liold com- 
munications with, or admit into his kingdom, the other J^lurofieans ; 
and Wazir ‘Ali was allowed to live at Benares on an annual jicnsion 
of a lac and a half of rupees. This arrangement, no doubt, greatly 
enhanced the Company’s influence, but in no way served to remove 
the corruption in the internal government of Oudh. Throughout 
this province, “there were in all resjiects embarrassment and 
disorder.* The British subsidy was always in arrear, while the 
most frightful extortion was practised in the realisation of the 
revenue. Justice was unknown; the army was a disorderly mass, 
formidable only to the power whom it professed to serve. The 
evils of native growth were aggravated by the presence of an 
extraordinary number of European adventurers, most of whom 
were as destitute of character and principle as they were of 
property”. 



CHAPTER IV 

ESTABLISHMENT OF BRITISH AS(J|^DANCY, 1798-1823 
I. Anglo-Maratha Relations and Fall of the Marathas 

A. The Marathas after Kharda and the Second 
Anglo-Maratha War 

The victory of the Marathas at Kharda enhanced their prestige 
and the influence of Nana Fadnavis at Poona. But they were 
not destined to reap any permanent advantage oift of it. It was 
at Kharda that the Maratha chiefs assembled under the authority 
of the Peshwa for the last time. Soon they spoiled all their chances 
by unwisely indulging in internal quarrels. The young Peshwa, 
Madhava Kao Narayan, grew tired of Nana’s dictatorship, and, in a 
fit of despair, committed suicide on the 25th October, 1795. The next 
in succession was Kaghoba’s son, Baji Rao II, a bitter foe of Nana 
Fadnavis, whose claims were opposed by the miniater.i This led to 
various plots and counter-plots till at last Baji Rao II was recognised 
as the Peshwa and Niinii Fadnavis as his chief minister on the 4tli 
December, 1796. Taking advantage of these dissensions among the 
Marathas, the Nizam recovered the territories that he had been 
compelled to cede to them after his recent defeat at Kharda. 

Devoid of military qualities, and fond of intrigue, Baji Rao 11 
accentuated the rivalries of the Maratha leaders of the time, by 
setting one against another .v* Unfortunately for the Maratha nation, 
able leaders like Mah«adaji Sindhia, Malhar Rao Holkar and Tukoji 
Holkar had already left this world for ever. Their deso^dant.s, 
like Daulat Rao Sindhia, a nephew and adopted son of^ffihadaji 
Sindhia, and Jaswant Rao Holkar, a natural son of Tukoji, utter!} 
devoid of wisdom, only occupied themselves in mutual quarr^, to 
the prejudice of national interests, at a time when the Company ^ 
policy of non-intervention had given place to one of aggressive 
imperialism with the urrival of Lord Momington (subsequent!} 
Marquess Wellesley) as Governor- General on the 26th April, 179^ 
An imperialist to the tips of his fingers and possessed of experience 
of Indian affairs as Commissioner of the Board of Control, Wellesle} 
came to guide the destiny of the Company in India ^pCMSj^e when 
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was “extremely critical”, 
s exposed to grave dangers, 
itrality. Tipu, the “ancient 
>atly improved his resources, 
ated ; the Nizam was “reduced 
ngth” and had welcomed French 
English neutrality in 1795; the 
“had arrived at a most alarming 
Malabar region, vith the exception 
‘e hostile; there was constant approhen- 
Indian plains by Zaman Shah, the ruler 
ces of the Company wore in an unsatis- 
e influence of the Revolutionary and 
iirope added to the gravity ol the situation, 
themselves with Tipu, and Napoleon had 
tion into Egypt with a view to threatening 
India. 

ompany s position in this mena.cing situation, and 
further the interests of the British Einjiire as a 
followed the policy of subsidiary alliances with 
Indian powers. Indeed, the defence of England’s 
the keynote of Wellesley’s policy. His system of 
nces implied that the Indian powers “were to make 
carry on no negotiations with any other state what- 
: the knowledge and consent of the British (Govern- 
■eater principalities were each to maintain a native 
nded by British officers for the preservation of the 
and they were each to cede certain territories in full 
to meet the yearly charges of this force. The lessor 
s were to pay a tribute to the f)araraount power. In 
British Government was to protect them, one and all, 
eign enemies of every sort or kind”. Only a weak 
Id submit to such an arrangement, and the Nizam, the 
all the Indian powers, readily accepted it. Some other 
^tates were also conquered or mediatised by Wellesley. 
Larathas had not come into any close contact with the 
linco Wellesley’s accession to office. He had asked them 
^1 occasions to enter his system “of defensive alliance 
I guarantee” but got no response. “Hitherto,” wrote 
1800, “either the capricious temper of Baji Rao, or 
.8 of the characteristic jealousy of the nation with 
•reign relations, have frustrated my object and views.” 
the course of affairs, even in Maharashtra, took such 
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' The Peshwa had for long declined to accept the 
Alliance, but now in his helpless situation applied for pri 
Wellesley. This was what Wellesley wanted, because 
with his plan of establishing control over the Marathaj 
Rao II consented to accept the Subsidiary Alliance 
the Treaty of Bassein on the Slst December, 1802. iAs 
by this treaty, a subsidiary force, consisting “of not less 
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revenues worth twenty-six lacs of rupees were surrendi 
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hostile to the'English and sub’ected his relations witli other States 
to the control of the English.^Thus he “sacrificed his indc})endence 
as the price of protection’'. A British force unde ’ Arthur Wellesley 
conducted the Peshwa to his capital and restored him to his former 
position on the 1 3th May, 1803. 

' The Treaty of Bassein forms an important landmark in the 
liistory of British supremacy in India. ''.“It was without question”, 
to quote Dean Hutton, “a step which changed the fooling on which 
we stood in Western India. It trebled the English responsibilities 
m an instant.” It brought the Company into definite relations 
with the format head of the Maratha confederacy, and henceforth 
it “had either to control the greatest Indian j)ow('r, or was com- 
mitted to hostilities \^ith it”. But there is no reason to over- 
estimate its importance by holding, as Oven lias done, tliat 
“the Treaty by its direct and indirect operations gave the Com- 
pany the Emxfire of India”. The British suzeraiipy over, India 
was certainly not a foregone conclusion in 1803; a great (k‘al liad 
still to be achieved before it could be thoroughly established.''^ Tlu^ 
weak points of the Treaty of lia.ssein were criticised in lOngland 
in a contemporary paj)er entitled Observations on the Treati/ of 
Bassein, written by Lord Castlercagh, the successor, in May, 1801, 
of Dimdas as President of the Board of Control.* He was I’ight in 
])ointing out that it appeared “hopeless to attempt to govern the 
Maratha Empire through a feeble and perhaps disaifected Peshwa”, 
He especially attacked that article of the treaty by v\ hi(!h the 
Peshwa had to accept British arbitration in his disputes with other 
{lowers, and he had a just apprehension of the tendency of the 
treaty to involve the English “in the endless and complicated 
distractions of that turbulent (Maratha) Empire”. Wellesley 
wrongly calculated that after the treaty there existed no reason 
“to justify an apprehension” of hostility with the Maratha chiefs, 
though at the same time he realised that even if any war actually 
broke out the advantages gained by the English as a result of^ 
the Treaty of Bassein would help them to meet their opponents 
successfully. 

War was not long in coming.’ The Treaty of Bassein was, as the 
Governor- General’s brother, Arthur Wellesley, aptly remarked, “a 
treaty with a cipher (the Peshwa)”. It wounded the feelings of 
the other Maratha leaders, who saw in it an absolute surrender 
of national independence, and by sinking their mutual jealousies 
for thb time l^ing tried to present a united front to the 
British. The Peshwa, now repentant of his action, sent them 
secret messages of encouragement. Daulat Rao Sindhia and 
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Raghuji Bhonsle II of Berar at once combined and also tried to 
win over Jaswant Rao Holkar to their party. But even at this 
moment of grave national peril the Maratha chiefs could not 
act together. Though Sindhia and Raghuji Bhonsle II mobilised 
their troops, Holkar “retired to Malwa with the real design 
of being guided by the issue of events” and took the field when 
it was too late, and the Gaikwar remained neutral. 

Hostilities commenced early in the month of August, 1803. 
The total strength of the Marfitha armies was 250,000 besides 
40,000 troops trained by Frenchmen, while the British troops in 
different parts of India numbered about 55,000. But Wellesley 
was adequately prepared for the coming war. His measures in 
Mysore and at Surat, his treaties with the Gaikwar and Oudh, and, 
above all, the Treaty of Bassein “afforded the most efficient means 
of opposing the confedera(‘y with success”. The English decided 
to attack the enemy at all points, and the war was conducted 
in two main centres, in the Deccan under Arthur Wellesley and 
in Hindustan under General Lake — and simultaneously in three 
subsidiary centres in Gujarat, Bundelkhand and Orissa. The French- 
trained battalions of the Marathas did not prove very useful, and 
the European officers in Sindhia’s army mostly deserted him. The 
Marathas had certainly committed a mistake in abandoning 
the harassing tactics of their predecessors and in giving preference 
t,o Western methods of fighting for which they had to depend on 
foreigners. It resulted in quick reverses. 

'In the Deccan, Arthur Wellesley captured Ahmadnagar, on 
the Nizam’s frontier, on the 12th August, 1803, and on the 23rd 
September gained a complete victory over the combined troops 
of Sindhia and Bhonsle at Assaye, situated about forty-five 
miles north of Aurangabad. Grant Duff described this battle 
as “a triumph more splendid than any recorded in Deccan 
history”. Burhanpur and Asirgarh were captured by the English 
on the 16th Octo^r and 21st October respectively. The Bhonsle 
Raja’s forces were completely defeated at Argaon, about fifty 
miles east of Burhanpur, on the 29th November, and the English 
captured the strong fortress of Gawilgarh on the 15th December, 
1803. In Hindustan, also, success attended British arms. Lake 
captured Delhi and Agra, and the northern army of the Sindhia 
was severely routed at the battle of Delhi in the month of Sep- 
tember and at Laswari, in Alwar State, in the month of November. 
The English gained further successes in Gujarat, Bundelkhand and 
Orissa. Thus, in the course of five months, Sindhia and Bhonsle 
had to own severe defeats and conclude two separate treaties 
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with the English. ' By the Treaty of Deogaon, concluded on the 
17th December, 1863, the Bhonsle Raja of Berar ceded to the English 
the province of Cuttack, including Balasore, and the wliolc of his 
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territory west of the river Warda. The English were henceforth 
^0 arbitrate if he had any disputes with the Nizam or the Peshwa ; 
‘ind “no European or American or a nation at war with the English, 
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or any British subject, was to be entertained without the consent 
of the British Government”. On his agreeing to maintain a British 
Resident at Nagpur, the Honourable M. Elphinstone was sent there. 
Sindhia concluded the Treaty of Surji-Arjangaon on the 30th 
December, by which he gave to the victors all his territories between 
the Ganges and the Jumna and his forts and territories to the 
north of the ItfAjput principalities of Jaipur, Jodhpur and Gohad. 
To the westward he ceded to them Ahmadnagar, Broach and all 
his territories w'cst of the Ajanta Hills. He renounced all his claims 
on the Mughul Emperor, the Peshwa, the Nizam and on the British 
Government; agreed not to admit into his service Europeans of 
enemy countries or British subjects without the consent of ti^ 
English ; and Sir John Malcolm was appointed Resident at his courv^, 
By another treaty, conchided on the 27th February, 1804, he entereo 
into a siibsidiar}' alliance, according to which a defence force c-l 
6,000 infantry was to be stationed not in Sindhia’s territory, 
but near its frontier. As a reward for his loyalty to the English ^ 
the Nizam got,, from the old possessions of the Raja of Berar, 
all territories to the south of Narnulla and Gawilgarh and west 
of the liver Warda, and, from the dominions of Sindhia, districts 
south of the Ajanta Hills such as Jalnapur and Gondupur. 

I As a result of the Second Anglo-Maratha War, the English 
secured important advantages in various W'a 3 "s. /‘With all the 
sanguine temper of my mind,” confessed Wellesley, “I declare 
that I could not have hoped for a completion of my plans at onc(‘ 
so rapid and so secure.” iThe British possessions in Madras and 
Bengal were linked nip and were expanded also in other direction.'- 
Tlie titular Mughul Emperor, Shah ‘Alam II, cfSoie under their 
protection and treaties of alliance w'cre concluded with the States 
of Jodhpur, Jaipur, Macheri, Bundi and the Jat kingdom ot 
Bharatpur.j The French-trained battalions in the service of the 
Marathas w'ere removed. The Nizam and the Peshwa fell more- 
under their influence than before. Munro, a critical wTiter, asserted 
*‘We are now complete masters of India, and nothing can shake 
our power, if we take proper measures to confirm it.” But Wellesley 
showed an “almost wilful” error of judgment in believing that 
the treaties afforded the “only possible security for the perraaneiu 
tranquillity and prosperity of these valuable and important posses- 
sions”. *The Ministry in England, as is clear from the contem- 
porary despatches of Ijord Castlereagh, thought otherwise. The 
situation in India w'as rightly diagnosed by Arthur Wellesley, wh ' 
thought that his brother, the Governor- General, put “a tep 
exacting interpretation on the Treaties of Peace”. He wTotc 
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on the 13th May, 1804: “Onr enemies are much disgusted, and 
complain loudly of our conduct and want of faith: and in truth 1 
consider the peace to be no means secured,” 

B. War With Ilolhar 

In fact, the j^eace had already come to an end with the com- 
mencement of hostilities (April, 1804) between llolkar, who had 
so long kept himself aloof from the war, and the English. Holkar 
j)iirsued the old tactics of the Marathas and defeated Colonel 
Monson, who had in an ill-judged manner advamccd too far into 
.e plains of Rajputana, at Mukundara Pass, thirty miles south 
L Kotah, and compelled him to retreat to Agra tow'ards the end 
of August. Flushed with this success, Holkar marched northward 
id besieged Delhi from the 8th to the 14th October, but the city 
was successfully defended by the local British Resident, Lt.- 
/olonel Ochterlony. A band of Holkar’s troops was defeated at 
Dig on the 13th November and another band, personally com- 
manded by Holkar, was routed by General Lake on the 17th 
November. But the English soon suffered a serious reverse owing 
to Lake’s failure to take the fortress of Bharatpur early in 1805. 
The Raja of Bharatpur, how'ever, concluded a treaty with 
the English on the 10th April, 1805, and the w^ar might have 
taken an adverse turn for Holkar but for Wellesley’s sudden 
recall. 

For some time })ast the authorities in England had been rather dis- 
satisfied with tt^ aggressive policy of Wellesley, and his conquests, 
though brilliant and of far-reaching consequence, “were becoming”, 
it was believed by many, “too large for profitable management” 
and raised the Company’s debts from seventeen millions in 1797 
to thirty-one millions in 180G. Further, Wellesley’s manners were 
imperious and overbearing, and he dealt with the home authorities 
in a rather masterful way, often disregarding their orders and 
instructions and not informing them of his actions. So long as 
Wellesley’s policy w^as crowned with success, the home authorities 
did not interfere. But the news of the disastrous retreat of Monson 
and the failure of Lake before Bharatpur having reached England, 
his “war-loving” policy began to be severely condemned by a 
strong public opinion. Pitt is said to have declared that Wellesley 
“had acted most imprudently and illegally, and that he could 
not be suffered to remain in the government”. Lord Wellesley 
’'esigned his post and sailed for England. 

Lord Comw'allis being appointed Governor- General for the second 

AA 
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time at the age of sixty-seven reached Calcutta on the 30th July, 
1805, with instructions from Castlereagh to stop aggrandisement 
and “to bring back things to the state which the legislature had 
prescribed” by the Acts of 1784 and 1793. But, before anything 
could be done to reverse the subsidiary treaties, Lord Cornwal is 
died at Ghazipur on the 5th October, 1805, and Sir George Barlow, 
the senior member of the Council, became the acting Governor 
General. Barlow carried out the policy of his predecessor. Peace 
was finally concluded with the Sindhia on the 23rd November, 
1805. Gwalior and Gohud were restored to him ; he was to claim 
nothing north of the river Chambal and the Company nothing 
to the south of it; and the Company pledged itself not to enter 
into treaties with the chiefs of Kajputana. Meanwhile Lord Lake ha(i 
hunted Holkar up to Amritsar, where the latter had appealed to 
the Sikhs for help, who, however, did not accept his proposals. 
He thereupon opened negotiations with Lord Lake for peace, 
which was signed on the 7th January, 1806. Holkar gave up 
all claims to Tonk, Rampura, Bundi, Kooch, Bundelkhand and 
places north of the Chambal, but he got back the greater part of 
his lost territories. Further, in spite of strong protest from Lord 
Lake, Sir George Barlow published Declaratory Articles whereby 
Tonk and Rampura were practically surrendered to Holkar and 
British protection W'as withdrawn from the other Rajput States. 
Thus the Rajput States were left to their fate, to be distracted 
by Maratha inroads into their territor.es. As an envoy of the Raja 
of Jaipur observed, the Company now made “jts faith subservient 
to its convemence”. 


C. The Third Anglo-Mardtha War and the Fall of the Mardthas 

With the last quarter of the eighteenth century the Maratbas 
had begun losing all those elements which are needed for the 
growth of a power, and so could not profit in the least by the 
British policy of neutrality in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. The political and administrative conditions of aU the 
Maratha States came to be hopelessly confused and gloomy, and 
their economic condition anything but satisfactory. Jaswant Rao 
Holkar secretly assassinated his brother, Kasi Rao, and his nephew , 
Khande Rao. The course of events, however, so affected his mind 
that he became insane, and died on the 20th October, 1811 
The real ruler was now the deceased Holkar ’s favourite 
mistress, Tulsi Bai, a clever and intell gent woman, who had the 
support of Balaram Seth, Jaswant Rao’s minister, and of Amir 
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Khaii, the leader of the Central Indian Pathiins. These unworthy 
men failed to administer the State properly. 

So far as Daulat Rao Sindhia was concerned, the financial resources 
of his State could not suffice to meet the cost of liis army, and his 
soldiers were permitted to collect money on their own account 
from the districts. The morale of the army thereby deteriorated 
;ind Sindhia could not maintain a strong control over his generals. 

Kxjiosed to the inroads of the Pindaris and the I’athrms, the 
territory of RaghujI Rhonsle was in the midst of disorder. So 
none of the three Maratlia chiefs were in a position to ojipo.se 
the English openly; and the Caikwar of Raroda manii’esteil no 
de.sire to violate the treaty of subsidiary alliance into which lie 
liad entered on the 21st April, 1805. Referring to the Maratha 
jirmces Prinsep believed that “as far as they were individually 
concerned, the objects of the settlement of 1 805-1 800 seem to have 
been attained ; their weakness allorded a security against any one 
of them meditating a separate hostile enterprise; at the same time 
the balance that had been established remained unaltered, and thi* 
mutual jealousies relied upon as the guarantee against a second 
coalition were yet uncxtingui.shed 

But another trial of strength between the English and the 
Marathas took j)lace before the latter finally succumbed. Though 
apjiarently friendly, the Maratha chiefs, including even the 
Peshwa, who had been restored to the rnasnad through the help of 
the English, nurtured in their heart of hearts feelings of jealousy 
and hostility against the English, which they could not then ojienly 
manifest owing to the distracted condition of their kingdoms, but 
which might burst forth on the appearance of a favourable ojijior- 
tunity. Largely under the influence of his unscrupulous favourite, 
Trimbakji Danglia, Baji Rao II engaged in intrigues with a 
view to leading once more a confederacy of the Maratha chiefs 
against the English, To settle some disputes between the Pcsliwai 
and the Gaikwar, the latter sent to Poona in a.d. 1814 his 
chief minister, Gangadhar Shastri, a friend of the English. 
Shastri was conducted by the Peshwa to Nasik and w'as 
murdered there apparently at the instigation of Trimbakji. 
After a good deal of hesitation, Baji Rao II surrendered Trimbakji 
to Mountstuart Elphinstone, the British Resident at Poona since 
1811, who placed him under confinement in the fortress of Thana. 
But he escajied a year later, it was believed with the connivance 
of the Peshw'a, though there is no definite proof of it. Matters 
became most threatening by the year 1817. The Peshwa now made 
serious attempts to organise against the English a confederacy of 
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the Mariitha chiefs and opened negotiations ^v^th them as well as 
with the Pathan chief, Amir Khan, and the Pindaris. He also tried 
to increase the strength and efficiency of his army. 

The English did not fail to take prompt measures to check the 
Peshwa’s designs. With the arrival of the Earl of Moira, better 
known as the Marquess of Hastings (1813-1823), the British policy 
of neutrality had been thoroughly reversed. The new Governor- 
General was determined “to render the British Government para- 
mount in effect, if not declaredly so ’’and to “hold the other States 
vassals in substance, if not in name. ...” Mountstuart Elphmstone, 
instructed by the Governor-General on the 10th May, 1817, to cir- 
cumscribe the powers of the Peshwfi in such a way as to “prevent 
the evils apprehended from the course of policy pursued by the 
Court of Poona for several years”, induced Baji Rao II to sign 
most reluctantly the Treaty of Poona on the 13th June, 1817. 
The Peshwa had to renounce the headship of the Maratha 
confederacy ; to commute his claims on the Gaikwar to four lacs 
ot rupees and to promise not to make further demands on him , 
and to surrender to the English the Konkan and some important 
strongholds. Daulat Rao Sindhia was also compelled by the 
English to sign the Treaty of Gwalior on the 5th November, 1817, 
by which he bound himself to co-operate with the English to 
suppress the Pindaris and gave the Company full liberty to 
enter into engagements with the States beyond the C'hambal. 
Thus the English could conclude a number of treaties with the 
Rajput States, so long greatly harassed by Maratha inroads. Mean- 
while, internal quarrels about the succession to the kingdom ol 
Nagpur had given an opportunity to the English to bring that king 
dom under their influence. Raghuji Bhonsle II died on the 22n(l 
March, 1810, and was succeeded by his imbecile son, Parsoji. Parsoji 
had an able but ambitious cousin, Appa Saheb, who aspired to 
the government and wanted as a preparatory measure to secure 
the regency. The English recognised this on his signing a treaty ol 
subsidiary alliance on the 27th May, 1810. The Treaties of Poona, 
Gwalior, and Nagpur added greatly to the influence of the Englisli 
at the cost of the Marathas. The first dealt a severe blow at the 
power and prestige of the Peshwa ; the second checked the preten- 
sions of Sindhia over the Rajput States, which fell under British 
control; and the third cost the Nagpur State its independence 
and brought it under the subsidiary system, which had been evaded 
by Raghuji Bhonsle II but had been “so long and so earnestly 
desired by the British Government”. The “defensive means” of 
the English were now greatly improved, and Malcolm observer 
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tliat “in the actual condition of India no event could be more 
jbrtunate than the subsidiary alliance vdth Nagpur”. 

But none of the Maratha chiefs were sincerely reconciled to 
the loss of their independence and they had full sympathy with the 
Peshwa’s desire to make himself free from British control. On 
the very day that Sindhia signed the subsidiary treaty, the Peshwa 
sacked and burnt the British Residency at Poona and attacked witli 
about 27,000 men a small British army of 2,800 under Colonel Burr 
at Khirki; but he w’as completely defeated. Appa Saheb of Nagpur 
and Malhar Rao Holkar II, son of Jaswant Rao Holkar, rose in arms 
against the English. The Nagf)ur troops were defeated at Sitabaldi 
on the 27th November, 1817, and Holkar ’s forces were routed 
at Mahidpur by Hislop on the 21st DecembtT, 1817. Appa Saheb 
Hed to the Punjab and then to Jodhpur where he died in a.d. 1840. 
The districts lying to the north of the Narmada were annexed 
to British territories and a minor grandson of Raghuji Bhonsle II 
was established as Rfija over the remnant of the state. Holkar 
was forced to sign the Treaty of Mandasor on the 6th January, 
1S18, by which ho gave up all claims on the Rajput States, 
ceded to the English all districts south of the Narmada, agreed 
to maintain a subsidiary force within this territory, submitted 
his foreign relations to the arbitration of the British, and recog- 
nised Amir Klian, a mercenary commander, as Nawab of Tonk. A 
permanent British Resident was henceforth stationed at Indore. 

As for the Peshwa, after his defeat at Khirki, he fought two 
more battles with the English — at Koregaon on the 1st January, 
1818, and at Ashti on the 20th February, 1818. Ho was defeated 
in both, his able general Gokhale being killed in the second. Baji 
Ran II at last surrendered to Sir John Malcolm on the 3rd June, 
1818. The Peshwaship, which served as the symbol of national unity 
among the Marathas even in its worst days, was abolished ; Baji 
Rao II was allowed to spend his last days at Bithur near Cawnpore 
on a pension of eight lacs a year ; his dominions were placed under 
British control; and “British influence and authority spread over 
the land with magical celerity”. Trimbakji was kept in life-long 
confinement in the fort of Chunar. The small kingdom of Satara, 
formed out of the Peshwa’s dominions, was given to Pratap Simha, 
a lineal descendant of Shiva ji and the formal head of the Maratha 
Empire. The State of Satara did not become the centre of a hostile 
Maratha confederacy, as Thornton apprehended. As a matter 
of fact, as Roberts records, “the rule of the new dynasty proved an 
evil and incompetent one, and Satara was one of the States to which 
subsequently the Doctrine of Lapse was applied by DaJhousie”. 
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D. Causes of the Downfall of the Mardthas 

Thus was foiled the last attempt of the Marathas to build up 
their political supremacy in India on the ruins of the MughuJ 
Empire. The fabric of the Maratha Empire, which the genius and 
military ability of Shivaji the Great had brought into existence, 
and which, after a short period of decline, was revived by Baji 
Kao I, and competed with the English for political supremac\ 
for about forty years, now collapsed most ignominiously. This 
was primarily due to certain inherent defects in the character of 
the Maratha State, particularly during the eighteenth century, 
though there w'cre other factors which accelerated it. In the 
Maratha State, “there was”, Sir J. N. Sarkar asserts, “no attempt 
at well-thought-out organised communal improvement, spread of 
education, or unification of the people, either under Shivaji oi 
under the Peshwas. The cohesion of the peoples of the Maratha 
State was not organic but artificial, accidental and therefore pre- 
carious”. Another drawback of the Maratha State was its lack 
of a sound economic policy and satisfactory financial arrangements, 
without which the political development of a nation becomes 
impossible. The sterile soil of Maharashtra held out no prospects 
for flourishing agriculture, trade and industries, and the Marath.i 
State had tn depend on uncertain and prectarious sources of 
income like chauth, which again cost them the sincere co-operation 
of the other indigenous powers. Further, the revival of the jd(jl} 
system after the death of Shivaji introduced a highly disintegrat- 
ing force into the State; the Maratha jdgmldrSy blind to all but 
their personal interests, ruined the national cause by plunging 
their country into intrigues and quarrels. With some exceptions like 
Shivaji, Baji Rao I, Madhava Rao I, Malhar Rao Holkar, Mahadaji 
Sindhia and Nanfi Fadnavis, the Maratha chiefs, particularly 
those of later times, indulged more in finesse or intrigue than well- 
calculated statesmanlike action, which produced a disastrous re- 
action on the destiny of their State, especially when they were 
confronted with superior British diplomacy during the close of 
the eighteenth century and the beginning of the nineteenth. Lastly, 
the Marathas of the eighteenth century, while discarding their 
oM tactics of war, could not develop, even under Mahadaji 
Sindhia and Nana Fadnavis, a military system organised on the* 
scientific lines of the West. Opposed to them were the English, 
possessed of an efficient military organisation, based on up-to-date 
methods and varied experience of European wars. It is indeed a 
pity that the Marathas depended upon foreign adventurers “for 
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a most vital means of self- protection ”, and thus ultimately lost 
their independence. 


2 . Anglo-Mysore Relations^ 

.4. The Fourth Anglo-Mysore B'ar 

Lord Cornwallis optimistically estimated the tesiilts of the war 
with Tipu in his time by saying: “We have effectively crippled 
our enemy, without making our friends too formidable.” 

But the hope of a lasting peace was soon belied. A man like 
Tipu could never aceey>t for long the humiliation that he had 



E. N. A 

FORT OF SERINGAPATAM, SHOWING THE SALLY-PORT 
GATE, WHERE TIPU SULTAN WAS KILLED 


suffered at the hands of the English,! against whom he nursed 
a deep resentment.^ “Instead of sinking under his misfortunes, 
he exerted,” writes Malcolm, “all his activity to repair the ravages 
of war. He began to add to the fortifications of his capital — to 
remount his cavalry — to recruit and discipline his infantry ^ 
— to punish his refractory tributaries, and to encourage the culti- 
vation of his country, which was soon restored to its former pros- 
perity.” France was then involved in a deadly war with England 
in Europe ; and as an astute diplomat, Tipu tried to .secure the 
alliance of France against the English in India. He enlisted himself 
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as a member of the Jacobin Club and permitted nine Frenchmen 
in his -service to elect “citizen Ripaud”, a Lieutenant in the French 
navy/ as their President, to hoist the flag of the recently established 
French Republic and to plant a Tree of Liberty at Seringapatam. 
With a view to securing allies for himself in the contemplated 
conflict, Tipu also sent emissaries to Arabia, Kiibul, Constantinople, 
Versailles and Mauritius. %The French governor of the Isle of France, 
Monsieur Malartic, welcomed the envoys and proposals of Tipu, 
and published a proclamation inviting volunteers to come forward 
to help Tipu in expelling the English from India. As a result of 
this, some Frenchmen landed at Mangalore in April, 1798. * 

Lord Wellesley on his arrival at Madras on the 26th April, 
1798, /quickly realised the hostile intentions of Tipu and at 
once determined to wage war on him,^ overruling the timid 
suggestions of the Madras Council. ' Ho held in his Minute of 
12th August, 1798, ; that “the act of Tippo’s ambassadors, 
ratified by himself, and accompanied by the landing of a French 
force in his country is a public, unqualified and unambiguous 
declaration of war; aggravated by an avowal, that the object of 
the war is neither expansion, reparation, nor security, but the 
total destruction of the British Government in India. To attempt 
to misunderstand an insult and injury of such a complexion would 
argue a consciousness either of weakness or of fear”. V Besides 
other preparations for the war, Wellesley tried to revive the Triple 
Alliance of 1790. The Nizam at once concluded a subsidiary 
alliance with the English on the 1st September, 1798/ but the 
Marathas gave rather vague replies to the Governor-General’s 
overtures. Nevertheless, to show the “disinterestedness of the 
British Government to every branch of the Triple Alliance”, 
Wellesley engaged to give the Peshwa a share in the conquests 
of the war. 

This war against Tipu w^as of a verj^ short duration, but quite 
decisive. He was defeated by Stuart at Sedaseer, forty-five miles 
west of Seringapatam, on the 5th March, '1799, and again on the 
27th March by General Harris at Malvelly, thirty miles east of 
Seringapatam. Tipu then retired to Seringapatam, which was 
captured by the English on the 4th May. The Mysore Sultan died 
while gallantly defending his metropolis, which was, how'ever, 
plundered by the English troops. Thus fell a leading Indian power 
and one of the most inveterate and dreadful foes of the English. 

'*M[)’^sore was at the disposal of the English.' The members 
of Tipu's family were interned at Vellore. They were suspected 
of being involved in the abortive mutiny of the sepoys at Vellore 
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From Roberts' " India under Wellesley" {Q, Bell <k Sons, TAd.) 


in 1806 and were deported to Calcutta. As a sort of diplomatic 
move, Wellesley offered the districts of Soonda and Harponelly, 
lying in the north-west of the Mysore kingdom, to the Mar^thas, 
''lio, however, refused to accept these. To the Nizam was given 
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the territory to the north-east near his dominion, that is, tlie 
districts of Gooty and Gurramkonda and a part of the district ol 
Chiteldrug except its fort. The English took for themselves Kanara 
on the west ; W 3 Tiaad in the south-east ; the districts of Coimbatore 
and Daraporam ; two tracts on the east ; and the town and island 
of Seringapatam. A boy of the old Hindu eigning dynasty ol 
Mysore was given the rest of the kingdom. This new State 
of Mysore became virtually a dependency of the English !! A 
subsidiary treaty, which the minor ruler had to accept, pro- 
vided for the maintenance of a protecting British force within 
the kingdom. A subsidy was to be paid by its ruler which could 
be increased by the Governor- General in time of war; and the 
Governor- General was further empowered to take over the entire 
internal administration of the country if he was dissatisfied on any 
account with its government. This arrangement, Wellesley hoped, 
would enable him “to command the whole resources of the Raja’s 
territory”. The Governor-General “acted wisely”, in Thornton’s 
opinion, “in not making Mysore ostensibly a British possession 
He acted no less wisely in making it substantially so”. Because of 
misgoveriiment, Lord William Benlinck brought Mysore under the 
direct administration of the Company, and it remained so till 
1881, when Lord Ripon restored the royal family to power. 

JThe settlement of Mysore, as effected by Lord Wellesley, secured 
for the Company substantial territorial, economic, commercial and 
military advantages. Tt extended the Comj)any’8 dominion “from 
sea to sea across the base of the peninsula”, encomj)assing the new 
kingdom of Mysore on all sides except in the north. (When in 1800 
the Nizam transferred his acquisitions from Mysore to the Company, 
this kingdom “ was entirely encircled by the Pax Britannica”. This 
achievement of the Governor-General was enthusiasticaUy applauded 
in England ; he was elevated to the rank of Marquis in the peerage 
of Ireland and General Harris was made a baron. 


B. Estimate of Tipu 

Tipu is, in many respects, a remarkable personality in Indian 
history. A man of sound moral character, free from the preva3ing 
vices of his class, he had an intense faith in God. He was fairly 
well educated, could speak fluently Persian, Kanarese and Ufcu, 
and had a valuable library. A valiant soldier and a taciful 
general, Tipu was a diplomat of no mean order. This is proved 
by his clear perception of the fact that England and not any 
Indian power was the enemy ; by his study of politics, particular!} 
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the relations between England and France in Europe; by the 
embassies he sent to France and other places; and the correspon- 
dence that he carried on with Zainan Shah of Kabul. He placed 
independence above everything else, and lost his lile in trying to 
preserve it. Unlike many of his Indian contemporaries, Tipu was 
an able and industrious ruler. Some of his English contemjioraries. 
like Edward Moore and Major Dirom, were favourably iinjiressoil 
with his administration and have unhesitatingly statt^d that he 
enjoyed sufficient popularity in his kingdom. Even Sir John Shore 
observes that “the peasantry of his dominions are protected and 
their labours encouraged and rewarded'’. Some writers, ohD as 
well as modern,- have wrongly described Tipu as a cruel and 
sanguinary tyrant, an oppressive despot, and a furious fanatic. 
He cannot be held guilty of systematic cruelty, and, as Major 
Dirom remarks, “his cruelties w'ere in general inilictod only on 
those whom he considered as his enemies”. Also be was not a. 
lierce bigot. The discovery and study of Tipu’s Shrlnghen I^ettcrs 
prove that he knew “how to placate Hindu opinion, and religious 
intolerance was not the cause of his ruin”. Though a pious Muslim, 
ho did not attempt any wholesale conversion of his Hindu subjects, 
as Wilks’ account w^ould lead us to believe; but he forced it only 
on those* recalcitrant Hindus on whose allegiance he could not rely. 
In one respect, he compares unfavourably with his father ; jjolitic^ally 
he was less sagacious and practical than the latier. He often 
tried to introduce useless innovations in the name of reform. “A 
restless spirit of innovation, and a wish to have everything to 
originate from himself, w^as,” wrote Thomas Munro, “the prcdorn- 
luant feature of his character.” 


3. Disappearance of the French Menace 

The fall of Tipu was a source of iramen.se relief to the English, 
^^ho were much w^orried by Frencli intrigues. Tipu w^as indeed, as 
the Governor-General’s brother, the Duke of Wellington, ob.served, 
“the certain ally of the French in India”. As a matter of fact, 
the battle of Wandiw'ash did not finally shatter the ambitions of 
the French in India. There still remained a French peril 
throughout the rest of the eighteenth century. The French 
now' tried to pursue their ambitious designs by establishing 
their influence in the courts of Indian powers like the Nizam, 
the Sultan of Mysore and the Marathas. They joined their 

^ Kirkpatrick, Wilks, Rennell and others. 

* Bowring, Roberts and Dean Hutton. 
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armies, and incited them against the English. Thus in 1777 
St. Lubin negotiated a treaty with Nana Fadnavis with a view to 
stirring up the Marathas against the English, and the French con- 
sidered an alliance with Hyder ‘Ali to be necessary “for regaining 
the ascendancy which they have lost in India and to despoil their 
rival of it”. Disgusted by English neutrality at the battle of 
Kharda, the Nizam sought French help, and maintained a trained 
body of 14,000 men under a French commander, named Francois 
Raymond, who had organised a definitely “anti -British, pro-French 
and pro-Tipu” party in the Hyderabad court. Daulat Rao 
Sindhia also maintained in his northern armies 40,000 disciplined 
men under Perron, a French general, whose influence over the 
Sindhia was so great that Wellesley could without much exaggera- 
tion say that he had built a French State on the banks of the 
Jumna. We have already noted the nature of Franco-Mysore 
relations, which were undoubtedly antagonistic to English interests. 

The French further tried to utilise the opportunities afforded 
by wars in America and Europe to regain what they had lost in 
India. Thus when the War of American Independence broke out, 
besides allying themselves with the revolted colonies, they sent, in 
1782, three thousand men under Bussy and a fleet under Admiral 
Sufiren to help Hyder ‘Ali ; but Bussy’s expedition was unable to 
further French interests. Again Hyder ’s son sought the French 
alliance when England was engaged in a deadly war witli 
revolutionary France. Though on the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tionary Wars the French possessions in India were seized by the 
English, the Egyptian campaign of Napoleon, and the projects of 
the French to establish their influence in Egypt and then under- 
mine the British position in India, were sources of deep anxiety to 
the English officers in India. 

It did not take a long time for Wellesley, who possessed pene- 
trating insight and a clear vision, to realise the nature of the 
French peril. He took immediate steps to remove it. Besides 
trying to destroy French influence in Indian courts and armies 
and disbanding the European-trained armies of the Nizam, he 
planned expeditions against the Isle of France, as from the begin- 
ning of the Revolutionary Wars French privateers used it as a 
base to prey upon English shipping in the Indian Ocean ; but they 
could not be carried into effect owing to the refusal of Admiral 
Rainier, commander of the British squadron, to co-operate with 
him. He also contemplated the capture of Batavia, the capital 
of the Dutch East Indies. In response to an order from home, he 
sent an expedition to the Red Sea under the command of Sir 
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Dand Baird in 1801. The French at Alexandria had already 
capitulated before Baird’s party reached Cairo. Wellesley did 
not restore to the French their settlements in India after the 
Peace of Amiens, which was but a temporary truce of thirteen 
months. 

The French still persisted in their anti-English intrigues in 
India. Decaen, the newly-appointed Captain- General of the French 
in India, tried fruitlessly to secure Indian allies and also encouraged 
French privateers to capture British vessels in the Indian seas. 
The English were, however, finally freed from the French menace 
by the year 1814-1815. This synchronised with the attempt of 
Lord Hastings to establish British paramountcy in India 


4. Hyderabad 

We have seen that after his defeat at Kharda, the Nizam in 
utter disgust turned to the French for support and freely admitted 
Frenchmen into his court and army. When Lord Wellesley 
arrived in India, Frenchmen “of the most virulent principles of 
Jacobinism”, as Wellesley himself said, dominated the Nizam. 

But Wellesley was determined to exterminate French influence 
and intrigues in India and to extend British control over the 
Indian powers. Circumstances favoured his policy. The Nizam 
had been somewhat pacified by British assistance given him during 
the rebellion of his son ‘JQi Jah in 1797 ; he had by this 
time become suspicious of the growing French influence; and 
his minister Mir Alam, a friend of the English, had been urging 
him to form an amicable settlement with the English. Wellesley’s 
first step was to persuade the Nizam to conclude a subsidiary treaty 
on the Ist September, 1798, which provided for the maintenance 
and payment of a force of six battalions by the Nizam, the sub- 
ordination of his external relations to the control of the English, 
and the expulsion of European officers belonging to other nation- 
alities from his territory. The French-trained troops of the Nizam 
were disbanded by Malcolm and Kirkpatrick, and he proved to be a 
sincere ally of the Company in its war against Tipu, for which, as 
we have already noted, he was rewarded with portions of the 
Mysore kingdom. As the treaty of 1798 was of a temporary nature, 
a “perpetual and general defensive alliance” was formed between 
the English and the Nizam on the 12th October, 1800, whereby the 
subsidiary force was increased, for the maintenance of which the 
Nizam surrendered to the English all the territories he had got 
as spoils of the Mysore Wars in 1792 and 1798. He also agreed 
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not to enter into political relations with other po Avers A\ithout tho 
permission of the English. Nizam ‘Ali died in 1803, and his successor 
Sikandar Jah, had no hesitation in confirming all the previous 
treaties with the English. By a treaty concluded in the time oi 
Lord Hastings, on the 12th December, 1822, readjustment oi 
territories was effected, and the Nizam was exempted from the 
payment of arrears of tribute to the Peshwii. 

The subsidiary alliance guaranteed protection to the Hyderabrul 
State against external aggression ; but it produced some disastrous 
consequences in its internal administration. As a natural sequel 
to the hab.t oi' dependence on another power, the Hyderabad 
rulers of this period lost all initiative for good and efficient 
government, and their country became subject to various dis- 
ruptive forces, as was also the case with many other provinces oi 
contemporary India, like Bengal, Oudh and the Carnatic, whiK* 
the kingdom of Tipu, who was not a subsidiary ruler, was in a 
flourishing condition. “Conceive of a country,” observed the 
Duke of Wellington, “in every village of which there are from 
twenty to thirty horsemen, who have been dismissed from the 
service of the State, and who have no means of living except by 
plunder. In this country there is no law, no (uvil government . . . 
no inhabitant can, or will, remain to cultivate, unless he is protected 
by an armed force stationed in the village. This is the outline (.)f 
the state of the countries of the Peshwa and the Nizam.” 


5 . The Carnatic 

The existence of dual government in the Carnatic, no less disas- 
trous and oppressive to its people than the dual government ol 
Bengal, could certainly not be tolerated by Lord Wellesley, a man 
of strong determination and highly imperialistic instincts. To bring 
the Caimatic under the supreme control of the Company by cutting 
out this “festering sore” seemed to him to be an almost imperative 
need for the extension of his favourite principle, which he thus 
enunciated later on: “The Company with relation to its territory 
in India must be viewed in the capacity of a sovereign power.” 
But “the method he employed was unfortunate and laid him open 
to the charge of sophistical dealing”. Certain documents discov^ered 
at Seringapatam proved, according to the Governor-General, that 
both Muhammad 'Ali and Omdut-ul-Umara, who died on the 15th 
July, 1801, carried on secret and treasonable correspondence with 
Tipu Sultan. He declared that they had thus “placed themselves 
in the condition of public enemies” and had forfeited their right to 
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the throne of the Carnatic. He ignored the claim of ‘Ali Husain, 
son of the deceased Nawab, to his father’s territory, and on the 
25th July, 1801, concluded a treaty with ‘Azirn-ud-daulah, a 
nephew of Omdut-ul-Umara, who was thereby installed as the 
nominal Nawab of the Carnatic. He was guaranteed a pension 
of one-fifth of its revenues, and the entire civil and military adminis- 
tration of the province was taken over by the Company. The 
assumption of the Carnatic government was declared by W'ellesley 
as “])erhaps the most salutary and useful measure which has been 
adopted since the acquisition of the Dewanny [Diwdrn) of Bengal” ; 
and writers like Thornton, Owen, and some others, hav^e tried to 
vindicate his policy in every way. But it earned Mill’s severe 
criticism. The documents in question did not prove the treachery 
of the Carnatic Nawabs. Wellesley could have frankly declared 
what his object was, and could have given effect to it in a more 
straightforward manner. 


6. Tanjore and Surat 

The rulers of Tanjore and Surat were also compelled by Wellesley 
to surrender their administrative pow(TH to the Comt)any, and to 
remain content with “empty titles” and “guaranteed pensions . 
As for Tanjore, a Maratha principality founded by Shivaji’s father, 
Shahjl, a disputed succession gave Wellesley an opportunity to 
intervene in its affairs and thus persuade its ruler to conclude a 
subsidiary treaty on the 25th October, 1799. l^y this treaty the 
whole civil and military administration of this kingdom passed to 
tlie Company in return for a pension of £40,000 per annum. A 
similar fate befell the principality of Surat. Since 1759 the Com- 
pany had undertaken its defence on behalf of the Mughul Emperor, 
w hile its Nawab retained the civil administration. But the Nawabs 
of Surat were unable to pay all the sums required by the Company 
for the expenses of the garrison it maintained in that State. When 
the old Nawab of Surat died on the 8th January, 1799, Lord 
Wellesley, in a high-handed manner, forced his brother and legiti- 
mate successor, to surrender the whole administration of the terri- 
tory to the Company in March, 1800. Thus Wellesley committed, 
in the opinion of Mill, “the most unceremonious act of dethronement 
w hich the EngUsh had yet performed, as the victim was the weakest 
and most obscure”. Beveridge unhesitatingly declares that the 
whole proceeding was characterised by tyranny and injustice . 
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7 . The Fate of Oudh 

Loss of independence was the price which the kingdom of Oudii 
paid for her long-continued internal bankruptcy, in the time of 
Wellesley. The Governor-General was convinced that, for the 
effective security of the north-western frontier, Oudh must be 
brought definitely under British control. In his private letter 
to John Lumsden, the Company’s Resident at Oudh, he expressed 
his determination to take possession of the Dofib with a view to 
strengthening the Company’s north-western frontier; to substitute 
for the Nawab’s troops “an increased number of the Company’s 
regiments of infantry and cavalry, to be relieved from time to 
time and to be paid by His Excellency (the Nawab) ; and to 
dislodge from Oudh every European excej)ting the Company's 
servants Tlie immediate execution of these projects was obstructed 
by an unfortunate incident at Benares, where, on the 14th Januarj , 
1799, Wiizir ‘Ali, bitterly resentful of his position, massacred 
several Englishmen, including Mr. Cherry, the British Resideni. 
He W'as in fact trying to organise a widespread consjiiracy against 
the Company, had confederates in Bihar and Ikmgal, and even 
sought to secure the help of Zaman Shah of Kabul, who threatened 
an invasion of Hindustan. But he was captured by a British force 
and sent to Fort William, where he spent his days in confinement 
till his death in a.d. 1817. 

It was not possible for Wellesley to charge the Nawab of Oudh, 
who had all along been faithful to the Company, with treason or 
insubordination, as he had done in the case of the ruler of the 
Carnatic. But he had a convenient pretext, in the threat of Zaman 
Shah to invade Hindustan, for demanding from the Nawab of 
Oudh the disbandment of his own army and the iiuTcase of the 
Company’s forces. After some resistance, the Nawab, under 
pressure from the British Resident, Colonel Scott, announced his 
intention to abdicate. Considering this proposal to bo an excellent 
means for the establishment of “the sole and exclusive authority of 
the Company within the province of Oudh and its dependencies’', 
the Governor-General vTote to the Court of Directors that it v as 
his intention “to profit by the event to the utmost practicable 
extent”. But when Wellesley sought to exclude the Nawab’s sons 
from succession to the rtuisnad of Oudh, the Nawab withdrew his 
announcement of abdication. This made the Governor-General 
furious. He declared himself “extremely disgusted at the duplicity 
and insincerity which mark the conduct of the Nawab-Vazir on the 
present occasion”, and now presented to the Nawab a draft treaty 
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which considerably increased the number of Company's troops and 
tlic amount of the subsidy ihat was to be paid. The Nawab 
advanced some reasonable objections on the strcmgtli of Ibrmcr 
treaties; but Wellesley rejected these and forced him to submit to 
his demands. This was not enough to satisfy the Governor- General 
He again compelled the Nawab to conclude a treaty on the 10th 
November, 1801, by which the latter had to surrender the rich and 
\iiluable tracts of Rohilkhand and the Lower T)oab, that is, the 
territories lying between the Ganges and the Jtimnu, covering 
almost half of his dominions. Thus Oudh was encircled by Britisli 
territory except on the north ; and the British possessions now 
confronted ^:5indhia along the entire line of hi-^ dominions in 
Northern India. These w^ere indeed advantages of great import- 
ance for the Company. “The rectification of our military frontier, 
and the territorial isolation of the Nabob (Nawab),” as 0\v\ n 
rightly says, “were not only parts of a larger scheme, but in 
themselves measures of obvious importance, especially at such a 
crisis.” 

Wellesley's treatment of Oudh has been condemned not only by 
Mill but also by most of the other historians. Even Dr. 11, H. 
W ilson admits that the negotiations with the Nawaib were carried 
on in an objectionable manner. Sir Alfred J..yall, not indeed 
always a hostile critic of Wellesley, considers that, in his dealings 
uith Oudh, Wellesley “subordinated the feelings and interests ol 
his ally to paramount considerations of British policy in a manner 
that show^ed very little patience, forbearance, or generosity”, 
rhe (burt of Directors also condemned it. British intervention 
did not at once bring peace and good government to the kingdom. 
fh(> evils of administration were aggravated here, as in the otlier 
States which had accepted subudiary alliances, till the kingdom 
''as annexed subsequently on the charge of misgovernment. It 
aiay be said that the subsidiary treaties of Wellesley in a 
H iise prepared the ground for Dalhousie’s annexations in certain 
cases. 

8. Anglo-Gurkha Relations and the Nepal War (1814-1816) 

faking advantage of internal struggles among the old ruling 
' Ians of the Nepal vaUey, the Gurkhas, a tribe of the Western 
dunalayaa, conquered it in a.d. 1768. They gradually built up 
^ powerful State possessing considerable military strength and 
’ UuraUy seeking outlets for expansion. Their attempts at a 
’''*rthern push being checked by the great Chinese Empire, they 
dvanced towards the south, and during the early nineteenth 
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century they extended their dominion as far as the River Tista 
on the east and the Sutlej on the west, so that they were then 
“in actual possession of the whole of the strong country which 
skirts the northern frontier of Hindustan”. With the occupation 
of the Gorakhpur district by the Company in 1801, the territories 
of the Gurkhas in the Tarai became conterminous with the uncertain 
and ill-defined northern frontier of the British dominion, and the 
border districts became subject to the incessant inroads of the 
Gurkhas. Sir George Barlow remonstrated without any effect, 
and in the time of Lord Min to the Gurkhas conquered Butwal, 
lying north of what is now known as the Basti district, and Sheoraj, 
farther to the east. These were regained by the English without 
open hostilities. But the conflicting interests of the Gurkhas and 
the English made an appeal to arms inevitable. 

An unjirovoked attack by the Gurkhas on three police-stations 
in Butwal in the month of May, 1814, was followed in October 
by a declaration of war against them by the Governor-General. 
Lord Hastings. Lord Hastings himself planned the campaign. 
He decided to attack the enemy simultaneously at four different 
points along the entire line of the frontier from the Sutlej to the 
Kosi, and also tried “to corrupt the fidelity of the Nepalese Govern- 
ment”. But to vanquish the hardy Nepalese did not prove to b(' 
a very easy task, on account of their peculiar tactics and brilliant 
qualities as soldiers, the lack of knowledge on the part of the 
British soldiers of the geographical difficulties of the mountainous 
region, and the incompetence of the British generals with the 
exception of Ochterlony. So the British campaign of 1814-181.') 
was attended with reverses. Major-Generals Marley and John 
Sullivan Wood, who were required to advance towards the Nepal 
capital from Patna and Gorakhpur respectively, retreated after 
some unsuccessful attempts ; General Gillespie lost his life through hi? 
“indiscreet daring” in assaulting the mountain-fortress of Kalanga , 
and Major-General Martindell was defeated before the stronghold 
of Jaitak. But these losses of the English were more than retrieved 
when Colonels Nicolls and Gardner captured Almora in Kumaon 
in April, 1815, and General Ochterlony compelled the brave GurkhTi 
leader, Amar Singh Thapa, to surrender the fort of Malaon on the 
15th May, 1815. In view of the hopelessness of further resistance, 
the Gurkhas signed a treaty at Sagauli on the 28th November, 1815. 

Under the influence of the war party in Nepal, its Government 
hesitated to ratify the treaty and hostilities began again. Ochterlonv, 
now in supreme command of the British troops, advanced within 
fifty miles of the capital of Nepal and defeated the Nepalese it 
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Makvvanpur on the 28th February, 1816. This led the Nepal 
Government to ratify the treaty early in March nc.xt. In accordance' 
With this the Nepalese gave up their claims to places in the lov lands 
along their southern frontier, ceded to the English the districts 
of Garhwal and Kumiion on the west of Nepal, withdrew from 
Sikkim, and agreed to receive a British Resident at Katmandu. 
These were indeed important gains for the P'nglish. The north* 
west frontier of their dominions now rcachcal the mount airis. 
They obtained sites for im])ortant hill-stations and summer 
c'apitals like Simla, Mussorie, Almora, Ranikhet, Landour and 
Xaini Tal; and also greater facilities for communicaticms with the 
regions of Central Asia. The Nepfd Government has ever since 
remained true to its alliance wdth the English. Jiy a treaty with 
the Rfija of Sikkim, dated the 10th February, 1817, a tract 
( cded by the NepfOese was given to him, and this created a barrier 
between the eastern frontier of Nepfil and JOiutan. 


9. Suppression of the Pindari and Pathan Hordes, and Extension 
of British Paramountcy over Rajputana and Centra! India 

While the principal Indian powers were falling one by one* 
before the growing British supremacy, Central India remaincid 
steeped in utter confusion and anarchy due to the turbulence tind 
nefarious activities of predatory hordes like the Pindaris and tlic 
Pathans. In Rajputana it \vas also partly due to the feuchil 
rivalries among its different states, and jiartly to the ravages 
as.sociated with the Maratha penetration into it during the second 
half of the eighteenth century. The continuance of this state of 
things over a wide area could not be tolerated by the English at a 
time when they were trying to establish their jiaramountcy over 
India, So after the close of the Nepal waar, Lord Hastings turned 
to deal with these disturbed regions, particularly because the 
Pindaris had recently carried their raids into British territory and 
were also enlisted as mercenaries in the armies of the hostile 
Maratha chiefs. 

A. The Pindari War 

The Pindaris^ were a horde of cruel marauders, who from their 
headquarters in Central India ravaged and plundered the neighbouring 

^ “Many different conjectures liave l>een offered as to the etymology o< 
the term Pindarry. The most popular one among the natives is that tlioy 
lerived it from their dissolute habits leading them constantly to resort to 
>he shops of the sellers of an mtoxicating drink termed Pirida.” (Malcolm, 
Memoir of Central India, Vol. I, p. 433.) 
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regions as well as some distant areas. They were heard of towarcD 
the close of the seventeenth century during the Mughul-Maratha war^^ 
in the Deccan. The general political disorders of the eighteenth 
century led them to take to organised plundering and robbery us 
a profession, just as the failure of the Dual Government and the 
consequent disorders in Bengal led to the rise and prevalence of 
widespread dacoitie- in that province for the greater part of tlie 
second half of the eighteenth century. The PindarLs were employed 
as auxiliary forces in the Maratha armies and enjoyed the protection 
of Maratha chiefs like Sindhia and Holkar. In 1794 Sindhi.i 
granted them some settlements in Mfilwa near the Narmad.l 
We get an idea of their organisation from contemporary Enghhh 
writers. One of them, Sir John Malcolm, writes: “The Pindarrie.s 
who had risen, like masses of putrefaction in animal matter, oui 
of the corru[)tion of v'eak and expiring States, had fortunate!) 
none of those bonds of union which unite men in adversity 
They had neither the tie of religion nor of national feeling. They 
were men of all lands and all religions. They had been brought 
together less by despair than by deeming the life of a plunderer, 
in the actual state of India, as one of small hazard, but great 
indulgence. . . . The Pindarries, when they came to a rich 
country, had neither the means nor inclination, like the Tartars 
to whom also they have been compared, to settle and repose. Like 
swarms of locusts, acting from instinct, they destroyed and left 
waste whatever province they visited.” They generally avoided 
pitched battles; and plunder was their principal object, for which 
they perpetrated horrible cruelties on all whom they could g(‘t 
hold of. “They avoid fighting,” wrote Captain Sydenham in a 
memorandum on the Pindaris drawn up in 1809, “for they come 
to plunder, not to fight.” Under their powerful leaders, Hiru 
Buran, Chitu, Wasil Muhammad and Karim Khan, they extended 
their depredations far and wide. In 1812 they harried the British 
districts of Mirzapur and Shahabad. During 1815-1816 they devas 
tated the Nizam’s dominions and early in 1816 wantonly plundered 
the Northern Sarkars. 

But Lord Hastings had by this time formed a strong determina 
tion to suppress them, for which he received in September, 1816 
the sanction of the Court of Directors. He was shrewd enough t' 
come to an understanding with the principal Indian powers, before 
he launched his opera ions for the final extermination of th 
Pindaris towards the close of 1817. He effected careful and 
vigorous military preparations with a view to rounding them m 
from all sides— on the north and east from Bengal, on the wc^ 
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from Gujarat and on the south from the Deccan. He assembled 
Together a large army of 113, (MX) men and 300 guns and divided 
it into two parts — the northern force of four divisions being placed 
under his personal command and the Deccan force of five* divisions 
under the command of Thomas Hislop, who liad Sir ,lohn Malcolm 
as his principal lieutenant. By the end of 1817 the British troofis 
succeeded in expelling the Pindaris from Mfdwa and across the 
('haiiibal, and by the close of January, 1818, they were jiractically 
c.\ terminated. Karim Khfin, one of their powerful leaders, sur- 
rendered to Sir John Malcolm on the 18th February, 1818, and was 
Lriven the small estate of Gawshpur in the Ihiited Provinces Wasil 
Muhammad, who had taken refuge v\ith Sindhia, uas handed over 
by the Maratha chief to the English and died uliile in cafitivity 
;it Ghazipur. Chitu was chased from jJace to jilace until he uas 
devoured by a tiger in a jungle near Asirgarh. Thus Malcolm wrote 
about five years later: . the Pindar es are so efbadually 

destroyed that their name is almost forgotten.” Most ol llu' 
survivors “mingled with the rest of the pojuilation ", aTid scune 
became “active improving farmers”. 


B. Suppression of the Pathdns 

Majiy Pathans at this time took to the habits of a jiredatory 
horde like the Pindaris. “ They commanded,” notes Prinsep, a con- 
temporary wTiter, “forces of a different description from those 
of the Pindaree chiefs. . . . Indeed, the grand differenci^ between 
the two classes was, that the Pathans were banded together for 
the purpose of preying on Governments and powerful chiefs: to 
tliis end their force moved about with the materials of regular 
battles and sieges, so as to work on the fears of princes and 
men in power, extorting contributions and other advantages 
from them, by such intimidation as an efficient army could only 
impress: while the object of the Pindarees was universal jJundcr”. 
They became powerful under their leaders, Muhammad Shiih 
Khan and Amir Khan, and served as military adventurers under 
.some of the Rajput and Maratha chiefs of the time. Frf)m about 
1799 Amir Khan became intimately associated with Holkar’s 
irovernment. Amir Khan became more formidable when, after the 
death of Muhammad Shah Khan in 1814, the latter’s troojis joined 
liim ; and his depredations and plunders wore carried on with 
LTeater force. The Company’s Government decided to detach 
this powerful Pathan chief from the other predatory bands, and, 
ifter some negotiations, persuaded him to come to terms on the 
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9th November, 1817. He was recognised as the Nawab of Tonk 
by the English and also by Holkar. The suppression of the 
Pindaris and the alliance with Amir Khan relieved India of a 
terrible pest, subversive of political order, public peace and social 
tranquillity. 

C. Extension of British Paramountcy over Rdjputdna 
and Central India 

The Governor- Generalship of Lord Hastings also witnessed the 
establishment of British influence over the Rajput States and some 
minor states of Central India. Rajputana had indeed a tragic 
history in the eighteenth century. The lords of Rajasthan had 
generally speaking lost the heroism and chivalry of their ancestors ; 
and their land, distracted by dynastic quarrels (particularly between 
Jaipur and Jodhpur) and pseudo-chivalry, became a prey to externa] 
aggressions of the Marathas, the Pindaris and the Pathans. These 
inroads resulted in anarchy, plunder, economic ruin and moral 
degradation and “ended only with the total ruin and humiliation 
of this noble race (the Rajputs)”. Utterly bankrupt, the historic- 
land of Rajasthan readily acknowledged British supremacy at a 
time when the English had vanquished the leading Indian powers. 

Rajput alliance had been a potential factor in the consolidation 
of Mughul rule in India; the Marathas under the third Peshwa 
failed to utilise it for their Hindu-Pdd-Pddshdhi ; and its value 
was realised by Lord Hastings even when the Rajputs had become 
“a played-out race”. The Governor-General was satisfied that 
an alliance with the Rajput States would give “immense strategic 
advantages for the Company’s military and political positions 
in Central India”, and would place at the disposal of the 
Company “the resources of the Rajput country, for defensive 
and offensive purposes, against the internal as well as external 
enemies of the Company”. So with the sanction of the home 
authorities he opened negotiations with the following Rajput 
States, which, one by one, entered into treaties of “defensive 
alliance, perpetual friendship, protection and subordinate co- 
operation” with the Company: the State of Kotah, then under 
the able guidance of Zalim Singh, on the 26th December, 1817 : 
Udaipur on the 16th January, 1818, Bundi on the 10th February, 
1818; Kishangarh, near Ajmer, and Bikaner, in March, 1818, 
Jaipur on the 2nd April, 1818; the three kingdoms of Pratapgarh, 
Banswara and Dungarpur, branches of the Udaipur house and 
situated on the border of Gujarat, on the 5th October, 5th 
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December, and 11th December, 1818, respectively ; Jaisalmer on the 
12th December, 1818; and Sirohi in 1823. 

Thus the Rajput States, who were, as Lord Hastings himself 
said, natural allies of the Company, sacrificed their independence 
for protection and accepted British paramountcy. It is difficult to 
agree with Prinsep that the “good government and tranquillity” of 
Kajputana were “the exclusive aims” of the Company in interfer- 
ing in its afi^airs. In fact, the guiding considerations of Lord 
Hastings in his relations with the Rajput States were political 
“expediency and convenience” and strategic advantages. 

The Nawab of Bhopal entered into a treaty of “defensive and 
subordinate alliance” with the Company, and Jaora being created 
an independent entity by the Treaty of Mandasor with tlie Holkar 
was given to Ghafur Khan, son-in-law of Amir Khan, Nawab of 
Tonk, in return for the help he rendered to Sir John Malcolm. 
The minor States of Malwa and Biindelkhand also acknowledged 
British supremacy. A band of able British officers effected the 
work of reconstruction and administrative consolidation in these 
States: Elphinstone in the Western Deccan, Munro in Madras, 
Malcolm in Central India, and Metcalfe, Tod and Ochterlony in 
Rajputana. Students of Indian history have special reason to he 
grateful to most of them for the valuable works they liave left 
behind, particularly Tod’s Rajasthan and Malcolm’s Memoir of 
Central India. 

Thus the close of the eighteenth century and the beginning 
of the nineteenth century saw the fall of those Indian powers 
which arose or revived on the decline of the Mughul Empire 
and contended for political supremacy; and as a result of a 
number of political and military transactions, the British Govern- 
ment became the paramount power over a dominion extending 
from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin and from the Sutlej to 
the Brahmaputra. Clive sowed the seed of the British Emf)ire in 
India; Warren Hastings preserved it against hostile forces; 
Wellesley reared it ; and Lord Hastings reaped the harvest. 
Delhi, Oudh, Mysore, Hyderabad, the Carnatic, Surat and Tanjore 
passed under British control, for all practical purposes, in the time 
of Wellesley. Lord Hastings pushed further the bounds of British 
imperialism. He shattered the Maratha power beyond any hope of 
recovery and extinguished the Peshwaship, established British 
control over Central India, and persuaded the weak and harassed 
B'ajput States to barter away their independence for British pro- 
tection. Another significant step taken by him was the formal 
abolition of the fiction of the Mughul Government. Mughul supremacy 
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had ceased to exist in fact more than half a century earlier. All tin 
attempts of the Emperor Shah ‘Alam II lo restore it proved futile , 
and ho had to spend his days in pitiable circumstances, sonu* 
times as a wanderer seeking help hither and thither and sometiraf - 
at Delhi amidst the ruins of its ancient greatness. His name and 
personality were utilised for their owm purposes by the Maratha> 
the English, and probably also by the French. Warren Hastiniis 
stopped the payment of the Bengal tribute to the Emperor on tlic 
ground that he had placed himself under the protection of the 
Marathas; and his successors gradually declared the Corapan\’s 
freedom from obligations to the descendant of the Great MughuJ> 
After Delhi had come under British control in 1803, Shah ‘Alam II 
lived virtually as a pensioner of the Company till he closed his eyc> 
for ever in 1806. His successor, Akbar II, was asked by Lor i 
Hastings to give up all ceremonial “implying supremacy over the 
Company’s dominions’’ and it was not long before the titular 
dignity of the Mughul Riij finally disappeared. 



CHAPTER V 

EXPANSION OF THE BRITISH DOMINION BEYOND THE 
BRAHMAPUTRA AND THE SUTLEJ, 1824-1 850 

I. Factors in the Political History of this Period 

Referring to the achievements of Lord Hastings, who left India 
on the 1st January, 1823, Prinsep, a contemf)orary writer, 
observed: “The struggle which has thus ended in the universal 
establishment of British influence, is particularly important and 
worthy of attention, as it promises to be the last we shall ever have 
to maintain with the native powers of India.” But this optimistic 
prophecy did not turn out to be wholly true. There is no doubt that 
by the year 1823 the greater part of India, extending from the 
Sutlej to the Brahmaputra and from the Hinifdayas to Cape 
Comorin, fell under British control. But there wpre beyond 
the western and eastern limits already reached by the British 
arms, powers whose activities had been a source of great anxi(!ty to 
the Mughuls and whose subjugation was indispensably necessary for 
the rising British power before it could establish an all-India Empire 
on a firm and secure basis. In short, an Indian Empire, without 
effective control over the w^estern and eastern frontiers of the country, 
was an idle dream. This was proved by the subsequent conflicts 
of the English with the Sikhs, the Sindhis, the Pathan and Baloch 
tribes of the north-w'est frontier, and the Afghans beyond the 
Kiiyber Pass, and with the Burmese and the Assamese to the east 
of the Brahmaputra. Further, the growth of the new political 
authority inevitably gave rise to varied problems. It clashed with 
the interests of some who continued to nurse against it a feeling 
of discontent. This was aggravated by the Company’s policy of 
annexation and led to a violent outburst in the Mutiny of 1857-1859, 
V hen British supremacy in India w as put to a severe test. The foreign 
policy of the Company during this period received a new orientation, 
'"^ir Alfred LyaU observes: “As the expansion of our dominion 
carried us so much nearer to foreign Asiatic countries, our rapid 
approach to the geographical limits of India proper discovered 
lor us fresh complications and we were now^ on the brink of collision 
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with new races.” Hitherto the Company’s external policy had been 
influenced by French projects and ambitions in the Near and 
Middle East and in India. The French menace disappeared with 
the fall of Napoleon, but Russia now stepped into the place of France 
The expansion of Russia in Asia, and her various ambitious enter 
prises in the East, proved to be the dominating factor in the foreign 
policy of tlie East India Company in the post- Waterloo period. 


2 . The Eastern Frontier and the Burmese Wars 

^4. The First Anglo- Burmese War 

When Lord Hastings left India, Mr. John Adam, a senior member 
of the Council, acted as Governor-General till the arrival of Lord 
Amherst, who took charge of his oflfice on coming to India in 
August, 1823. The most important event of the new Governor- 
General’s regime was the First Anglo- Burmese War. 

The English had had commercial intercourse with Burma sinc( 
the seventeenth century. But the growth of their Indian dominion, 
and at the same time the establishment of the sway of a Tibeto- 
Chinese race over Arakan, Pegu and Tenasserim, situated south ol 
Chittagong, during the second half of the eighteenth century, brought 
the two powers into political relations in the nineteenth century 
About 1750 a Burman chief named Alompra conquered the provinc(‘ 
of Pegu from the Tailangas in the delta of the Irrawaddy and 
established there a strong monarchy. His successors, notably 
Bodawf)aya who reigned from 1779 to 1819 and was followed l)v 
Hpagyidoa, extended the kingdom in different directions. Tlu^ 
Burmese seized Tenasserim from Siam in 1760; subjugated tin* 
hitherto independent kingdom of Arakan in 1784, and conquered 
Manipur, near the Surma valley, in 1813. 

The advance of the Burmese towards the eastern frontier of 
the Company’s dominion, which continued to remain “very ill- 
defined and variable”, made an Anglo-Burmese conflict inevitable 
But being engaged seriously in other parts of India, the Calcutta 
Government tried at first to prevent an immediate rupture b\ 
sending envoys to Burma — Captain Symes in 1795 and again lo 
1802; Captain Cox in 1797; and Captain Canning in 1803, 180‘h 
1811. The envoys were not treated well and the missions 
proved unsuccessful. The refusal of the Company’s Government to 
comply with Burmese demands for the surrender of fugitives who 
fleeing from the territories conquered by the Burmese, took shelt' r 
on the British border and from their new base made inroads im ' 
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Burn^ese territories, served to render relations more strained. 
Thus when the English were engaged in suppressing the Pindaris, 
the King of Ava sent a letter to Lord Hastings demanding the 
surrender of Chittagong, Dacca, Miirshidabad and (Vissimhazar, 
which in medieval times paid tribute to the ruler of Arakan. The 
Pindari menace was over before Hastings received this letter. 
The Governor-General returned it to the Burmese king witli the 
comment that it was perhaps a forgery. 

But the Burmese commanders soon conquered Assam in 
1821-1822 and thus came directly in contact with the ill- 
defined British frontier on the north-east. They further captured 
in September, 1823, the Shrihpuri island, near Chittagong, belong- 
ing to the Company, drove away the British outposts from that 
island to Dudpatli and made jirejiarations for an attack on the 
Company’s territories in Bengal. This was toe much for the Knglisli to 
hear, and Lord Amherst, the Governor-General, declared war on the 
24th February, 1824. The Burmese had tin* best im ans of defence 
in the physical features of their country, “which was one vast 
expanse of forest and morass, laced longitudinally by mountain 
ranges and the valleys of the Irrawaddy, Sittang and Salween’’. 
Further, though in open fighting the Burmese soldiers wito a poor 
match for the trained British troo})s, yet they vere exqxTt in 
(luickly preparing stockades of timber and in “throwing up earth- 
works and sinking rifle-pits”. The British plan was to attack 
Rangoon b}^ sea, and they sent an expedition under GcTieral Sir 
Archibald Campbell, with 11, 000 men, mostly recruited from Madras, 
and with ships under Captain Marryat, the novelist. 

The British troops were able to expel the Burmese from Assam, 
hut Bandula, the ablest of the Burmese generals who had advanced 
to invade Bengal, repelled a British detachment at Ramu on the 
(Jhittagong frontier. This could not, however, prevent a British 
attack on Rangoon, which was captured by Campbell on the 
11th May, 1824. Without resisting the invaders, the Burmese fled 
into the jungles of Pegu carrying with them all kinds of 
supplies. The British troops were put to great hardshij)s for lack 
of provisions. Their difficulties w'ere aggravated by the unhealthi- 
ness of the place due to the rains. Their sufferings v ere terrible till 
the close of the rainy season. In the meanwhile, Bandula had been 
recalled to relieve the Burmese and had arrived before Rangoon on 
the Ist December with 60,000 men. He was, however, defeated on 
the 15th December and retreated to Donabew, where he held 
out bravely till the beginning of April, 1825, when he was killed 
f*v a chance shot. This was indeed a terrible loss to the Burmese. 
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Campbell occupied Prome, the capital of Lower Burma, on the 
25th April and spent the rainy season there. After some futile 
negotiations for peace, fighting recommenced towards the end of 
1825. The British troops having baffled all the opposition of the 
Burmese marched to Yandaboo, within sixty miles of the Burmesf' 
capital. On the 24th February, 1826, the Burmese concluded a 
treaty, the terms of which, as dictated by Campbell, provided for 
the payment of a crore of rupees as war indemnity by the King ot 
Ava ; the absolute surrender by him of the provinces of Arakan and 
Tenfisserim ; abstention of the Burmese from interference of an\ 
kind in Assam, Cachar and Jaintia ; their recognition of Manipur as 
an independent State; the conclusion of a commercial treaty 
“upon principles of reciprocal advantages”; and the admission 
of a British Resident at Ava, a Burmese envoy being allowed 
to come to Calcutta. A commercial treaty of a rather un- 
satisfactory nature was concluded on the 23rd November, 1826, 
and a British Resident was not accepted until 1830. From 1830 
to 1840, the Residency was held successively by Major Burney 
and Colonel Benson. King Hpagyido^ being seized with melan- 
cholia, was deposed in May, TB57, in favour of his brother 
Tharrawaddy and was kept in confinement till he expired. 

There is no doubt that the English secured important advantages 
out of the First Anglo-Burmese War. They deprived the BurmeB(‘ 
of the greater part of their sea-coast, and Assam, Cachar and 
Manipur became practically their protectorates. But this cost 
them much in men and money, owing largely to the inefficiency and 
blunders both of the Governor-General, who being a man of 
mediocre abilities could not pursue a strong and consistent policy, 
and of the generals, who did not possess sufficient initiative to act 
promptly according to the needs of the situation. But for the 
timely despatch of reinforcements in men and provisions by 
Sir Thomas Munro, the Governor of Madras, the British troo])s 
in Burma would have been subject to greater hardships and 
the whole expedition might have been a failure. Though ultimately 
defeated, the Burmese soldiers, who, as Phayre admits, “fought 
under conditions which rendered victory . . . impossible” fti 
them, deserve credit for the manner in which they tried brave! \ 
to resist the invaders and the skill they displayed in building 
stockades. A writer competent in such matters has asserted thet 
“the position and defences at Donoobew, as a field-work, would 
have done credit to the most scientific engineer”. 

The early reverses and difficulties of the British in Burma ga^ 
rise to a conviction in certain quarters that the British dominie i 
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was faced with impending ruin. This resulted in risings in 
son/e places. In Bharatpur, the claim of the minor son of a 
deceased ruler, who had been jdaced on the throne with the consent 
of Sir David Ochterlony, the British Re.sident at Delhi, was 
contested by his cousin, Durjan Sal. Lord Amherst at first followed 
a policy of non-intervention, and disapproved of the conduct of 
Sir David Ochterlony in trying to enforce his decision at the 
point of the sw^ord, wdiich led to the latter's resignation and the 
appointment of Sir Charles Metcalfe in his place. Sir David Oehter- 
lonv, an old man in bad health, soon died. The new^ Resident, 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, urged the necessity of vindicating the prestige 
of the British Government by opposing the pretensions of the 
usurper and w'on over the Governor-General to his view. An 
expedition was eventually sent under Lord Coinbermere, who in 
January, 1826, stormed the fortress of Bharatpur, which had 
resisted the attacks of Lord Lake in 1865. Durjan Sal was deported. 
Another disturbance that demands notice; wuis the mutiny of the 
Sepoys at Barrackpore, wJiich “was only cpielled aft^r the mutinous 
regiments had been fired upon by the British artillery and the 
parade-ground made a shambles”. 


The Second Anglo- Burmese War 

Something more w^as needed even after the gains of the First 
Anglo- Burmese War to establish efifective British control on the 
eastern frontier of India. The new King ol Burma, Tliarrawaddy 
(1837-1845), refused to consider the Treaty of A^andaboo to be 
binding on him, and technically his action w\as “within the Burmese 
constitution, whereby all existing rights lapsed at a new King s 
accession until he chose to confirm them”. But this was opposed 
to British interests, which were affected also in other ways. Ihe 
British Residents at the court of Ava did not receive courteous treat- 
ment, for which reason the Residency had to be finally withdrawn 
111 1840, and British merchants, who had settled on the southern 
coast of Burma after the treaty of 1826, complained of oppression 
at the hands of the Governor of Rangoon. The merchants 
asked the Calcutta Government to intervene in the matter in 
order to redress their grievances. Lord Dalhousie sent a frigate 
under Commodore Lambert to Pagan, the new King of Burma 
(1845-1852), who had succeeded to the throne after his father, 
Tharrawaddy, had been put under restraint on the ground of his 
insanity, to demand compensation for the losses of the British 
merchants and to ask for the removal of the governor of Rangoon. 
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If the Governor-General sincerely desired a peaceful settlement 
his object was not fulfilled by the despatch of a Commodore, whicli 
has rightly been considered to be an unnecessarily provocative 
measure. Dalhousie himself observed later on that “these 
commodores are too combustible for negotiations”. 

The King of Burma, inclined to avoid war, gave a courteous 
reply to Lambert’s demands, removed the old governor and sent ;i 
new officer to settle the matter peacefully. But when a deputation 
of some senior naval officers sent by Lambert to the new governor 
was refused admission on the pretext that he was asleep, the British 
Commodore felt insulted, declared the port of Rangoon to b( 
in a state of blockade and seized a ship of the Burmese king’s. 
At this the Burmese batteries oj)ened fire on the British frigat( 
and the British ('ommodore returned the fire. 

It aj)pears from some documents that Lambert acted contrar\ 
to the Governor-tJeneral’s orders and the latter censured his pre- 
cipitanc 3 \ But he did not. disavow the Commodore’s act but rathei' 
“accepted the responsibility” for it and sent an ultimatum to the 
Burmese Government demanding compensation and an indemnity 
of £100,000, to be paid by the 1st April, 1852, At the same time, 
vigo_ rous preparations were made under his personal supervision 
for the impending conflict with the Burmese so that the blunders 
of the First Anglo-Burmese War might be avoided. His ultimatiiiu 
received no reply, and on the day it expired, Ist April, 1852, British 
forces under General Godwin, a veteran of the First Anglo-Bumiesc 
War, and Admiral Austen, reached Rangoon. Martaban fell 
quickly; the famous pagoda of Rangoon was stormed on the 14th 
April; and Bassein, situated on the north-west comer of the 
Irraw'addy delta, was captured about a month later. Dalhousie 
went to Rangoon in September; Prome was occupied in October 
and Pegu in November. The Governor-General had no desire tu 
advance into Upper Burma but stipulated that the conquests in 
the lower part of the country should be recognised by the King 
of Burma by a formal agreement On the refusal of the King tc 
conclude such a treaty, he annexed Pegu or Lower Burma by <* 
proclamation on the 20th December, 1852. 

By the annexation of Pegu the eastern frontier of the British 
Indian Empire was extended up to the banks of the Salween 
British control was estabfished over the whole of the eastern coaM 
of the Bay of Bengal, and access to the sea was closed to thi 
attenuated Burmese kingdom. Major (afterwards Sir) Arthin 
Phayre was appointed Commissioner of the newly acquired Britis i 
province extending as far north as Myede, fifty miles beyon > 
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Prome, and with the co-operation of Captain (afterwards General) 
Fvtche he tried to introduce necessary administrative reforms. 


3. British Relations with the Sikhs and Annexation of the Punjab 
A. Uise of the. Sikh Power 

The Sikh struggle for independence from 1708 to 1710 under the 
temporal leadership of Banda came to a disastrous end b}- the year 
1710. Banda was tortured to death and his followers were sub- 
jected to relentless persecution at the hands of the Mugbuls. Hut 
the repres.sion could not kill, out and out, the military spirit of the 
Khalsa. Rather, the growing w^eakness of the Delhi Kmi)ire gave 
the Sikhs an opportunity to reorganise themselves. The invasion 
of Nadir Shah in 1739, and the first three Abdali inroads (1748- 
1752), by enfeebling Mughul hold on the Punjab and throwing 
this province into confusion, enabled the Sikhs to enrich them- 
selves and to enhance their military power as well as jxditical 
infiuence. In course of the next few years they “}>as.sed through 
a series of reverses to complete victory”. They bafiled all the 
attempts of the Abdali invader to crush them, and deified him 
even after his victory at Panipat. When he left Lahore for his 
home on the 12th December, 1762, the Sikhs pursued him, hung 
about his army and harassed it in every waiy. Their aggressions 
were aggravated through the inefficiency of the Abdrdi’s lieutenants 
m the Punjab, over wffiich they began to dominate, and th(‘y occupied 
Lahore in February, 1764. “The whole country from the Jhilam 
to the Satlaj was partitioned among the Sikh chiefs and their 
followers, as the plains of Sarhind had been in the previous year.” 
They assembled at Amritsar and proclaimed the sway of their 
commonwealth and faith by striking coins to the effect that Guru 
Govind had obtained from Nanak degh, tegh, Jateh, or grace, power 
and rapid victory. After the final retirement of Ahmad Shah 
Abdali from India in 1767, the Sikhs wrested his Indian conquests 
from his weak successor, Timur Shah ; and by the year 1773, Sikh 
sway extended from Shahranpur in the east to Attock in the 
west, and from Multan in the south to Kangrii and Jammu in 
the north. 

The independence of the Sikhs was thus realised, and they 
formed themselves into twelve misU or confederacies: the Bhangi, 
the Kanheya, the Sukerchakia, the Nakai, the Fyzullapuria, the 
Ahluwalia, the Ramgarhia, the Dalewalia, the Karora Singhia, 
the Nishanwala, the Sahid and Nihang, and the Phiilkia. This 
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organisation of the Sikhs has been described as “theocratic con- 
federate feudalism”. But with the disappearance of a common 
enemy, jealousies and discords appeared among the leaders of tlu^ 
Sikh misls, who began to pursue a policy of self-aggrandisement 
at a time when British imperialism was rapidly expanding over 
India. To organise the Sikhs into a national monarchy on the 
destruction of feudalism was the work of a man of destiny, Ranjit 
Singh, whose rise must be briefly surveyed before we study the 
relations between the Sikhs and the English. 


B. Ban jit Singh 

Ranjit Singh was born on the 2nd November, 1780. He was 
the son of Maha Singh, the leader of the Sukcrchakia misl, by hn-^ 
wife of the Jhind family. Unlike Shiva ji, Ranjit spent his early 
life amidst uninspiring surroundings. He was but a boy ol 
twelve when his father died in 1792; and he was then the 
head only of a small confederacy with a little territory and very 
limited military resources, while there were many other superior 
chiefs. But the Indian invasions of Zaman Shah of Kabul, durine: 
1793-1798, exercised a decisive influence on his career. In return 
for the conspicuous services that Zaman Shah received from Ranjil, 
he appointed him governor of Lahore at the age of nineteen, with 
the title of Raja, in a.d. 1798. This grant of office by an Afghan 
ruler, against whose ambitious ancestor, Ahmad Shah Abdali, the 
Sikhs had fought stubbornly for mastery over the Punjab, marked 
the beginning of an “astonishingly successful military career”, 
whose exploits resulted in the extinction of Afghan supremacy in 
the Punjab and the building up of a strong Sikh national monarchy. 
Ranjit threw off the Afghan yoke before long, and, taking advantage 
of the differences and quarrels among the chiefs of the Trans- 
Sutlej misls, gradually absorbed them into his kingdom. In I8(t) 
Holkar, pursued by Lord Lake, sought Ranjit’s help; but the 
Sikh chief did not comply with his request. Ranjit Singh wa.^ 
relieved of this new menace by the conclusion of the Treaty oi 
Lahore on the 1st January, 1806, which excluded Holkar from 
the Punjab and left Ranjit Singh free to carry on his conquests 
north of the Sutlej. 

But Ranjit Singh aimed at supremacy over all the Sikhs. 
“laboured”, writes Cunningham, “with more or less of intelli 
gent design, to give unity and coherence to diverse atoms an(i 
scattered elements, to mould the increasing Sikh nation into a 
well-ordered state, or commonwealth, as Govind had developed a 
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sect into a people, and had given application and purpose to the 
ireneral institutions of Nanak”. The realisation of this aim required 
the establishment of Ranjit Singh’s control over the Cis-Sutlej 
States lying between that river and the Juinnri. The chronic 
disorders and discords among these Cis-Sutlej States brought upon 
them Maratha aggressions resulting in the establishment of Maratha 
intluence in the Cis-Sutlej Sikh country after Mabadaji Sindhia’s 
treaty of 1785 with the Sikhs. But subsequently the British suc- 
ceeded in driving out Sindhia and in bringing the Cis-Sutlej States 
informally under their protection. Neither the Maruthas nor the 
English had any sound claim upon them, hut in those days of 
ilisorder the best claim was “that of the sword”. 

The rapid successes of Ranjit Singh made his intervention in 
the affairs of the Cis-Sutlej States inevitable. Quarrels among the 
local Sikh chiefs, and an appeal for his help by some of them, 
gave him the pretext for undertaking Cis-Sutlej expeditions in 
ISOO and 1807 and occupying Ludhiana. This extension of Ranjit’s 
influence was not liked by some of the Silih chiefs, who waited 
upon Mr. Seton, the British Resident at Delhi, in March, 1808, 
soliciting British help against Ranjit Singh. Tlicir appeal iiassed 
unheeded. 

But for strategic and diplomatic reasons, the English soon thought 
it necessary to check Ranjit Singh’s eastern advance to the Jumna. 
They could not, however, resort to force at once, be(?ause it would 
have been prejudicial to their interests to antagonise a power 
m the north-west of India in view of the possibility of a French 
invasion of the country in alliance with the Turks and the Persians, 
Lord Min to took recourse to diplomacy. With the double object 
of resisting Ranjit’s advance and enUsting his friendship against 
an apprehended French invasion, he sent Metcalfe on a mission 
to the Sikh king to negotiate for an offensive and defensive alliance 
against the French, if they should ever invade India through Persia. 
Calculating that the British Government stood badly in need of 
his friendship, Ranjit conquered as much of the Cis-Sutlej territory 
as he could ; and also boldly demanded from the English acknow- 
ledgment of his sovereignty over all the Sikh States as the price 
of the proposed alliance. But in the meanwhile the danger of 
Napoleon’s invasion of India had disappeared owing to his engage- 
ment in the Peninsular War, and relations between Turkey and 
England had improved after the conclusion of the Treaty of 
die Dardanelles by these powers in January, a.d. 1809. 

Encouraged by this change in the political situation, the British 
Government decided not to purchase Ranjit’s alliance at such a 
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high cost, but “to oppose the extension on the Indian side 
the Sutlej of an ambitious military power which would be suit, 
stituted upon our (British) frontier for a confederacy of friend] \ 
chiefs rendered grateful by our protection and interested in our 
cause”. A body of troops was sent under David Ochterlony to 
enforce the demands of the English. The fear of British arms 
and the apprehension that the jealous Sikh States on the east (>] 
Sutlej would throw themselves under British protection, led Ranjii 
to sign a treaty of “perpetual friendship” with the English ;il 
Amritsar on the 25th April, 1809. By this treaty, Ranjit's activities 
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The gun employed at the siege of Multan 

were confined to the right side of the Sutlej, and the Cis-Sutlei 
States came definitely under British protection. The British frontier 
was extended from the Jumna to the Sutlej and English troo})^ 
were stationed at Ludhiana. Thus Ranjit had to give up the 
most cherished ideal of his life — that of undisputed mastery over 
all the Sikhs. Ranjit’s “failure to absorb the Cis-Sutlej States was 
remarks his latest biographer, “a tragedy of Sikh militant nation- 
alism and the success of the Cis-Sutlej States with the aid of the 
British Government marked the disruption of the great creation 
of Guru Govind Singh”. 

Ranjit’s ambition for eastern expansion being thus foiled, it 
sought outlets in the north, the north-west and the west. He 
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was successful in his conflicts with the Gurkhas from 1809 to 
]Sll and captured the Kangra district. On the 13th July, 1813, h(‘ 
severely defeated the Afghans at Haidaru and captured Attock, the 
key to the frontier, which he arranged to have strongly garrisoned. 
Driven from Afghanistan the Afghan king, Shah Shiijri, sought shelter 
at Lahore (1813-1814), when Ranjit took from him the world- 
ianious diamond the Koh-i-nur. Shfih Shuja succeeded in escaping 
from Lahore in April, 1815, and retired to Ludhiana udthin the 
British sphere of influence. After several attempts, Ranjit cap- 
tured Multan in 1818 and occupied Kashmir in 1819. Pesha- 
war also became his dependency in 1823. I’lius by the year 1824 
the largest part of tlie Indus valley was ineluded within Ranjit’s 
dominions. 

With a view to utilising the growing Sikh kingdom as a buffer 
stato against the suspected Russian designs on India, Lord William 
Bentinck met Ranjit Singh at Rooper on the Sutlej in October, 
1831, and managed to get the treaty of alliance with him renewed. 
On the 6th May, 1834, the citadel of Peshawar was captured by 
the Sikh general Hari Singh Naola (Nalwa) and Pcshawfir passed 
formally under Sikh control. But the further ambitions of Ranjit w ith 
regard to the Afghans were restrained by the English. The kingdom of 
Sindh also felt the impact of Sikh expansion. As a matter of fact, 
the occupation of Sindh w'as important to Ranjit as it would increase 
the compactness of his dominions, because Sindh and the Punjab 
were “provinces of the Indus as Bengal and Bihar are provinces 
of the Ganges”. But here too he was forestalled and checked by 
the English. Nevertheless, Ranjit succeeded in establishing a king- 
dom large in extent and rich in fame, before he died on the 27th 
dune, 1839, at the age of fifty-nine. 

Ranjit Singh is one of the most important personalities in 
the history of modem India. Though his physical apjiearance was 
not particularly handsome and an attack of small-pox deprived 
him of sight in the left eye, he had delightful manners and address 
nnd inspiring features. He was, wTites Cunningham, “assiduous 
in his devotions ; he honoured men of reputed sanctity, and enabled 
them to practise an enlarged charity; he attributed every success 
to the favour of God, and he styled himself and his people collec- 
tively the ‘Khalsa’ or Commonwealth of Govind”. 

A bom mler of men, Ranjit is entitled to fame chiefly for his 
''Uccess in effecting the marvellous transformation of the w'arring 
8ikh States into a compact national monarchy, though his ideal 
Pan-Sikhism could not be realised owing to the intervention of 
the British on behalf of the as-Sutlej States. One of his biographers. 
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Sir Lepel Griffin, observes: “We only succeed in establishing him 
as a hero, as a ruler of men and as worthy of a pedestal in that 
innermost shrine where history honours the few human beings 
to whom may be indisputably assigned the palm of greatness, if 
we free our minds of prejudice and, discounting conventional 
virtue, only regard those rare qualities which raise a man supreme 
above his fellows. Then we shall at once allow that, although 
sharing in full measure the commonplace and worse vices of h^ 
time and education, he yet ruled the country which his military 
genius had conquered with vigour of will and an ability whidi 
placed him in the front rank of the statesmen of the century. 
Victor Jacquemont, a French traveller to Ranjit’s court, described 
him as “an extraordinary man — a Bonaparte in miniature’ 
Ranjit fully realised the need of a strong army for the task which 
he had set before himself and so radically changed the feudal levies 
of the Sikh chiefs, “brave indeed, but ignorant of war as an art”, 
into a strong and efficient national army, which was thoroughly 
under his command, and which, according to Hunter, “for 
steadiness and religious fervour has had no paraUel since the 
‘Ironsides’ of Oliver Cromwell”. The initiative for army reform 
came from Ranjit himself, and the bulk of his army was formed 
by the Sikhs. Though he was assisted in this w^ork by European 
officers of various nationalities like Allard, Ventura, Court, Avitabilc. 
and others, some of whom had experience of the Napoleonic wars 
in Europe, his army did not become denationalised, and he alwa} s 
maintained a strict control over it. His artUlery was very efficient 
Though a great conqueror, Ranjit w^as not stern by nature but, on 
the other hand, showed kindness and consideration towards his 
fallen foes. Baron Carl von Hiigel, a German traveller whi) 
visited Ranjit’s court in 1835, teUs us that he never “wantonly 
imbued his hands in blood. Never perhaps was so large an empire' 
founded by one man with so little criminality”. Ranjit was indeed 
a strong ruler with absolute control over his government, but 
he was not a tyrant “obsessed by the idea of over- centra hsation " 
In his government “subordinate rights” were preserved; and his 
civil administration was far from being unduly severe, though 
it lacked certain features of a well- organised administration lik( 
elaborate laws, a fixed judiciary, or an efficient police. A conteDi- 
porary British officer reports: “In a territory compactly situated, 
he has apphed himself to those improvements which spring onl\ 
from great minds and here we find despotism without its rigour. , 
a despot without cruelty and a system of government far beyond 
the native institutions of the East, though far from the civilisatio n 
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of Kurope. ” Manufactures and trade flourished in Ranjit’s kingdom. 
English writers have praised the Sikh king for his “statesman- 
like recognition of the strength of the East India Company, 
the reliance he placed upon British promises, and his loyalty to 
his plighted word”, in which respect he differed both from Hyder 
and Tipn. But it is noted by some critics that he displayed a 
lack of intrepidity and bold statesmanship in his dealings with 
the English. He created a Sikh kingdom but took no steps to 
prevent British dominion, of which he had a presentiment when 
he said ''aab Idl ho jdyega'" \ he chose instead the line of leasl 
resistance. 

C. The First Anglo-Sikh War 

The structure of the Sikh military monarchy built up by 
Ran] it w^as not destined to last long. As is the case with such 
systems, its continuance or growth depended on the guidance' of 
a strong personality, particularly in view of the rapid march of 
British imperialism in India at that time. The Sikhs wore at the 
height of their power at the time of Ranjit’s exit from this world ; 
but “then it exploded”, as General Sir J. H. Gordon juits it, 
"disappearing in fierce but fading flames”. As a rnnlter of fact, 
tiie death of Ran jit was the signal for the beginning of anarchy 
and confusion within his dominions, which, being prolonged, 
greatly weakened the Sikh power and ultimately led to its sub- 
mission to the English. One weak ruler after another was deposed 
in quick succession tiU in 1843 Dalip Singh, a minor, wms acknow 
lodged as king with his mother, Rani Jhindan, as Regent. The 
struggles and convulsions of the period caused the collapse of 
the central civil government and resulted in the ascendancy of the 
Khalsa army through its delegates the Panchayets or Committees 
of five. Unrestrained by any strong authority, the army grew 
ungovernable and furious, and became the virtual dictator of the 
State. Unable to control the army or to defy it openly, the Lahore 
Darbar in its intense anxiety to get rid of this terrible incubu.s 
devised the plan of inducing it to invade British territory, in the 
belief that it would either be totally destroyed in the course of its 
war with the English or its “super-abundant energies” would be 
exhausted in a career of conquest. Thus the position was that the 
Sikh cause was almost doomed before the war broke out owing to 
the half-heartedness of its leaders ; and the English, as Roberts 
points out, fought “against a fine army without a general, or, at 
T^ny rate, without one supreme controlling mind”. 

Besides the activities of the Darbar, some provocative acts on the 
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part of the English, which served to convince the Sikh array o( 
the desire of “their colossal neighbour” to take their country and 
destroy their independence, egged it on to enter upon a war. Thr 
English sent bodies of troops towards the Sutlej; during 1841 
and 1845 they were preparing boats at Bombay with the object 
of constructing bridges across the Sutlej ; troops were equipped 
in the newly-conquered territory of Sind for an attack on Multan , 
and the various garrisons in the north-west districts were beini^ 
gradually strengthened. To the Sikh army, all this was “held 
to denote”, writes Cunningham, “a campaign, not of defence', 
but of aggression”. 

Thus the Sikh army’s apprehensions of a British attack on 
the Sikh territory, at a time when the East India Company had 
been definitely pursuing a policy of annexation, were not unfounded 
The Khalsa crossed the Sutlej unopposed on the 11th December. 
1845, not through any lack of preparations on the part of the 
English, whose army in the frontier districts had been alread\ 
reinforced, and had increased to 40,000 men and 100 guns, but 
owing to the personal misconceptions and negligence of Major Broad - 
foot, the British commander at Ferozepore. The Governor-General, 
Sir Henry (afterwards Lord) Hardinge, promptly rose to the 
occasion. He issued a proclamation of war on the 13th December, 
1845, and declared all Sikh possessions on the left bank of the 
Sutlej confiscated and annexed to the British dominions. The first 
battle, fought at Mudki, situated twenty miles to the south-east 
of Ferozepore, between the combined Ambala and Ludhiana 
branches of the British troops under the command of Sir Hugh 
Gough and the Sikh army under Lai Singh, was sharp and blood} 
The brave Sikh infantry vigorously charged the Sepoys and 
European soldiers, who at first reeled before the accurate fire 
of the enemy. But the suptneness of Lai Singh at a critical 
moment spoiled the chances of the Sikhs, who were in the end 
defeated with heavy losses. The English casualties were alsc* 
heavy: 657 of their soldiers were w^ounded and 215, including 
Major-General Sir Robert Sale, the defender of Jalalabad, and 
Major-General Sir John McCaskill, were killed. The British army nex t 
attacked the Sikh entrenchments at Feroze Shah (Firuzshuhur), about 
twelve miles from the Sutlej, on the 2l8t December, 1845. The Sikh- 
offered a stubborn and formidable resistance and repulsed battahou 
after battalion by furious firing. The English were indeed faced 
with a grave situation. “During that night of horrors,” the Coni- 
mander-in-Chief wrote later, “we were in a critical and perilous 
state.” But the brave Sikh warriors were again betrayed by their 
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::(‘iieral, Tej Singh, who left the field all of a sudden. Thus the 
Sikhs ultimately gave up the battle, to the immense relief of their 
adversaries, and retreated across the Sutlej. “Had a guiding mind 
directed the movements of the Sikh army,” observes Malleson, 
nothmg could have saved the exhausted British.” The losses 
on both sides were heavy. On the Enghsh side 694 men were 
killed, including 103 officers, and 1,721 were wounded; and the 
Sikhs lost 8,000 men and 73 guns. 

After their victory at Feroze Shah, the British army remained 
somewhat “paralyzed” for some time waiting for guns, ammunition 
and stores from Delhi, when the Sikhs again crossed the Sutlej 
under Ranjur Singh Majhithia in January, 1846, and attacked the 
frontier station of Ludhiana. Sir Harry Smith (afterwards governor 
of Cape Colony), who was sent to check the advance of the Khalsa, 
was defeated in a skirmish at Buddewal on the 21st January. 
Reinforced by additional troops, he defeated the Sikhs, in spite 
of their brave resistance, at Afiwal, to the west of Ludhiana, on 
the 28th January, 1846. The vanquished army was deprived of 
sixty-seven guns and was driven across the Sutlej. The final 
battle took place at Sobraon on the Sutlej, where the main body 
of the Sikh army was strongly entrenched. Here also the Sikh 
soldiers showed wonderful steadfastness and icsolution and fought 
from the early dawn of the 10th February “with the valour of 
heroes, the enthusiasm of crusaders, and the desperation of zealots 
sworn to conquer the enemy or die sword in hand.” But all 
this proved to be of no avail, owing to the half-heartedness and 
treachery of almost all the Sikh generals with the honourable 
exception of Sham Singh ; and by about one p.m. the Sikhs were 
defeated and their formidable entrenchments were stormed by the 
British army. A large number of Sikhs were slaughtered by the 
infuriated British soldiers, while crossing the Sutlej ; on the English 
"iide 320 were killed and 2,083 were wounded. 

The victory of the English at Sobraon was of a decisive nature. 
They were relieved of the danger from “the bravest and steadiest 
enemy ever encountered in India” which almost shook to the 
very base the edifice of British dominion in the Upper Provinces. As a 
reward for these brilliant victories of groat significance, the 
authorities in England, justly jubilant over the fall of the Sikhs, 
'^•onferred peerages on the Governor-General, Sir Henry Hardinge, 
and the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Hugh Gough ; and freely dis- 
tributed honours and favours among all ranks. 

The Governor-General with the victorious British army crossed 
the Sutlej by a bridge of boats on the 13th February and occupied 
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fjahore on the 20th February. The Sikhs, now utterly prostrate, 
had no alternative hut to submit to any arrangement that Lori 
Hardingc might impose on them. He, however, shrank from coin- 
plete annexation of the Punjab in view of the necessity of greater 
forces for this purpose than what he had at his disposal ; and lie 
also abstained from the expedient of subsidiary alliance in con 
sideration of the future disadvantages of this course. He dictated a 
treaty to the vanquished Sikhs in their own capital on the 9tli 
March, 1846. By it the Sikhs were required to cede to the Briti.di 
all territories to the left of the Sutlej, together with the extensive 
Jullundur Doab, lying between the Sutlej and the Beas. A heavy 
war indemnity amounting to one and a half crores of rupees v as 
to be paid by the Lahore Darbar, partly in cash and partly b\ 
giving to the British the hill districts between the Beas and the 
Indus including Kashmir and Hazara. The Sikh army was reduced 
to 25 battalions of infantry and 12,000 cavalry, and 36 guns, 
besides those already captured, were surrendered to the English 
The Sikhs were prevented from employing any British, European 
or American subject, and from changing the limits of their territor} . 
without the consent of the British Government. The minor Dalip 
Singh was recognised as the Maharaja with Rani Jhindiin as hi< 
regent and Lfd Singh as the chief minister. The Governor-General 
agreed not to interfere in the internal administration of the Lahore 
State. But it wm provided that a British force, sufficient to protect 
the person of the Maharaja, should be stationed at Lahore till 
the close of the year 1846; and Henry LawTence was appointi ii 
British Resident there. To reduce the Lahore State in size, Kashmir 
was sold by the English to Golab Singh, a sarddr of the Lahore 
Darbar, in return for one million sterling, by a separate treat \ 
concluded wdth him at Amritsar on the 16th March. Tlii^^ 
arrangement, remarks Cunningham, “was a dexterous one, if 
reference be only had to the policy of reducing the power of the 
Sikhs; but the transaction scarcely seems w'orthy of the British 
name and greatness, and the objections become stronger when it 
is considered that Golab Singh had agreed to pay sixty-eight lai^ 
of rupees as a fine to his paramount authority before the w^ar 
broke out, and that the custom of the East as well as of the We?t 
requires the feudatory to aid his lord in foreign war and domestic 
strife. Golab Singh ought thus to have paid the deficient million 
of money as a Lahore subject, instead of being put in possession 
of Lahore provinces as an independent prince”. 

The outbreak of some disorders, particularly an insurrectit n 
against Golab Singh at the instigation of Lai Singh, who w i? 
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lisniisaed for this ofifence, led to a revision of the original T^ahore 
ireaty on the 16th December, 1846, in such a manner as served 
lo bring the Punjab under the more effective control of the 
Knglish. It transferred the Lahore administration to the hands of 
.1 Council of Regency of eight Sikh sarddrs, who were to act under 
I lie virtual dictatorship of the British Resident. A British force 
was to be maintained at Lahore, the Covernment of which was 
to pay twenty-two lacs of rupees for its expenses. It was laid 
down that the new arrangements were to continue till the Maharaja 
attained his majority on the 4th SeptemW, 1854, or till such 
period as the Governor-General and the Lahore Darbar might think 
necessary. The British Resident, Sir Henry Lawrence, sailed for 
Pingland with Lord Hardinge on the 18th January, 1848; and 
his office, being held, for a brief interval, by his brother Sir John 
lafterwards Ix)rd) Lawrence, was given to Sir Frederick Currie* 
on the 6th April, 1848. 


7). The Second Anglo-Sikh War and Annexation of the Vanjat) 

Lord Hardinge’s arrangements in the Punjab with the Sikh 
chiefs lacked any “prosj)eets of permanence'’. The defeat of 
tijc Sikh army did not mean the extinction of national as])irations 
among the Sikh people, wffio had behind them traditions of brilliant 
achievements and had so recently opposed the English with grim 
determination. They justly attributed their humiliation to the 
treachery of their leaders and chafed under the ascendancy of the 
English in the Punjab. The removal of the Queen-mother, Rfini 
■Ihindan, from Lahore, on a charge of conspiracy against the British 
Resident, added to their discontent. A violent outburst in the 
'^liapc of a national rising was imminent. Another trial of strength 
between the disaffected Sikhs and their victorious adversaries was 
inevitable, and it occurred very soon, the immediate occasion 
being supplied by an incident in the city of Multan. 

Diwan Mulraj, governor of Multan, was in financial trouble through 
I tall in the revenue-collection in his district, and on being pressed 
by the Lahore Darbar for a payment of one million sterling, 
‘^3 the price of his office, he resigned in anger in March, 1848. The 
Lahore Darbar appointed Sardar Khan Singh in his place and 
3ent him to take charge of Multan in the company of two young 
Rritish officers, Vans Agnew of the Civil Service and Lieutenant 
Anderson of the Bombay European Regiment. These two officers 
were murdered on the 20th April. It was believed that the crime 
committed at the instigation of Mulraj, wffio made preparations 
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for resisting the English.' The Comraander-in-Chief, Lord Gough 
and the Governor-General, Lord Dalhousie, did not adopt aii\ 
immediate measures to suppress the rising but decided to wan 
till the cold weather. Their policy was approved by the home 
authorities but was subjected to much criticism in other quarters, 
It is, however, true that there were political motives behind their 
action. Besides taking into consideration the difficulties of distant 
campaigns and the movement of troops during the hot weather 
and the rains, they wanted to gauge the strength of the Lahore 
Government and its ability to quell the disturbance, which it was 
technically bound to do, and also not to risk much in trying only 
to reduce it when there were sufficient indications of a vadespread 
Multan rising. Despite the “wait and see” policy of the Supreme 
Government, a young British lieutenant named Herbert E(lward( 
who was employed under the Sikh Council of Regency, and the British 
Resident, Currie, made some unsuccessful attempts to suppress tlie 
rising and besiege Multiin. Slier Singh, son of Chatter Singh, the 
Sikh governor of the Hazara district, unwisely sent by the British 
Resident to join the besieging troops at Multan, went over to tlie 
side of Mulraj on the 14th September, 1848. The activities of 
Rani Jhindan added fuel to the fire of Sikh discontent, and the 
veteran Sikh leaders began to rally round Sher Singh. Thus 
the Multan revolt soon assumed the nature of a Sikh national 
movement, and the inevitable Second Anglo-Sikh War began 
The Sikhs had this time won over their old foes, the Afghans, to 
their cause by holding out to them the city of Peshawar as a bait 
By this time Lord Dalhousie had resolved to meet openly the Sikh 
national challenge. He declared on the 10th October, 1848: “Tn- 
wamed by precedent, uninfluenced by example, the Sikh nation 
has called for war, and on my word, sirs, they shall have it wiili 
a vengeance.” Lord Gough crossed the Rfivi with a British arni\ 
on the 16th November and had an indecisive engagement with Sht r 
Singh at Ramnagar on the Chenab. The Sikhs then entrenchcil 
themselves in a stronger position at Chihanwala, where a terribk 
battle was fought on the 13th January, 1849. The Sikhs “of all 
arms” fought desperately, and contested the field bravely. Tht 
British at last won a “P^Trhic” victory at a high cost. Of thui 
soldiers 602 were killed and 1,651 were wounded, and the colours 
of three regiments and four of their guns were captured. The Siklis 
lost some brave soldiers and twelve guns. Better success, howev(r. 
attended English arms at Multan, the citadel of which was storm- ‘^1 
on the 22nd January, 1849. Mulraj, after being tried by a military 
court, was transported for life beyond the seas, where he so ui 
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xpired. The news of British losses at Chilianwala gave rise to bitter 
Titicisms against Lord Gough, both in India and England, and tlie 
( ourt of Directors appointed Sir Charles Napier to supersede him. 
IWit before the latter reached India, Lord Gough had been able to 
inflict a crushing defeat on the Sikhs and their Afghan allies, on 
the 21st February, 1849, at Gujarat, a tovm near the Cheniib, where 
they had shifted themselves from their strong entrenched positioTi 
at Chilianwala, owing to lack of supplies. In the battle of Gujarat , 
which “was essentially an artillery action and is known as the battle 
of the guns”, the Sikh soldiers fought as before with resolute courage 
hut were defeated through lack of efficient leadership. “No troops 
could have fought better,” remarks Malleson, “than the Sikhs 
fought, no army could have been worse led.” The Sikhs suffered 
iiiiniense losses and their defeat was complete, leaving no chance 
ol further resistance- The British loss was cora})aratively small. 
( )nly 69 vN cre killed and 670 wounded ; and their victory was decisive. 
The battle of Gujarat, observed the Governor-General, “must ever 
he regarded as one of the most memorable in the annals of British 
w arfare in India ; memorable alike from the gn^atness of the occasion, 
and from the brilliant and decisive issue of the encounter”. On 
the 12th March, Sher Singh, Chatter Singh and all the Sikh chiefs 
and soldiers laid down their arms, and the Afghans were chased 
by Sir Walter Gilbert to the Khyber Pass and Kabul. 

It was no longer possible for the Sikhs to preserve their independ- 
ence. On the 30th March, 1849, Lord Dalhousie, on his own res- 
ponsibility, annexed the Punjab by a proclamation, against the 
\\ishes of Sir Henry Lawrence and Lord EUenborough and also 
of the Cabinet. He declared: “However contrary it may be to 
our past views and to our present views, annexation of the Punjab 
IS the most advantageous policy for us to pursue. I firmly believe 
v\e shall not succeed in establishing a friendly Sikh jiower.” There 
1^^ no doubt that the Governor-GeneraTs bold policy secured a 
valuable advantage to the British Emigre in India by pushing its 
frontiers to “the natural limits of India, the base of the mountains 
of Afghanistan”. The unfortunate young Dalip Singh had to suffer 
for the sins of others, and had to rest content with a pension of five 
lacs of rupees a year. Sent to England with his mother, Rani 
•Ihindan, he ultimately embraced Christianity and lived for a time as 
an English landowner in Norfolk. He subsequently came back to 
the Punjab and returned to his old faith but not to his old 
position. Rani Jhindan died in London. 

The success of arms in establishing British political supremacy 
in the Punjab was supplemented by the administrative measures 
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of a band of able British officers like Sir Henry Lawrence, [ns 
brother John Lawrence, Herbert Edwardes, John Nicholson, Richar i 
Temple, and many others, who, under the supervision of iJk 
G overnor- General, introduced reforms in various branches of admin 
istration, such as the army, the police, justice, land revenur, 
industry, agriculture, etc. The Governor-General at first constituted 
a Board of three, consisting of Sir Henry Lawrence, as its Presideiii . 
his brother, John Lawrence, and Charles G. Manse! , who had lu 
make room for Robert Montgomery in 1851. But in 1853 the Board 
was abolished, Sir Henry Lawrence was sent to Rajputana as agent 
to the Governor-General, and John Lawrence was made the first 
Chief Commissioner of the Punjab. The Sikhs henceforth became 
loyal to the British Empire and served its cause faithfully during 
the Second Anglo-Burmese War and the Mutiny of 1857-1859. 


4 . Afghanistan and the Company 
A. The Durrani Menace and British North-West Frontier Policn 

From 1757, or more definitely from the year 1765 — when, after 
the English victory at Buxar {22nd October, 1764), the defernr 
of Oudh, situated on the north-west frontier of Bihar, became a 
matter of vital necessity and fixed policy to the English in Bengal 
— till the close of the eighteenth century, the dread of Durrani 
invasion constantly haunted the minds of British statesmen in 
India. The Company’s Government in Calcutta apprehended an 
Afghan dash upon Oudh and then upon Bengal. As a matter 
of fact, a collision between the Afghans, aiming at political 
supremacy in Hindustan on the wreck of the Mughul Empire, and 
the English, trying for the same object, lay almost in the logic of 
history, as was the case with the Maratha- Afghan clash of 170i. 
It was fortunate for the English that Ahmad Shah Abdali, after 
his victory at Panlpat, was prevented from pushing further ea^t 
owing to troubles at home. There was an ebb-tide in the fortune^ 
of the Durrilnis after the death of Ahmad Shah Abdali in Junt 
1773, and his weak and indolent son and successor, Timur Shrdi 
(1773-1793), could not pursue the vigorous policy of his predecessoi 

But Timur’s fifth son and successor, Zaman Shah, who ascended 
the throne of Kabul in May, 1793, was an able and ambitious ruler 
After having suppressed the forces of disorder at home, he advanced 
to Lahore in 1798 and cherished the dream of invading the interim )i’ 
of Hindustan like Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shah Abdali. Though tfe 
project of Zaman Shah was treated “very lightly” by some 
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his contemporaries, and most of the modern writers have pointed 
out the impossibility of its then being carried into effect in view 
of the changed political circumstances, the Company’s Government 
in Bengal could not consider “the idea of an inwasion from Cabul 
as a mere visionary danger”. Zanian Shah received invitations from 
Tipu Sultan, Wazir ‘Ah, then trying to organise a conspiracy 
against the Company, and Nasir-ul-mullv, the discontented Nawab 
(if Bengal. In fact, the prospect of Zaman Shah’s invasion of 
Hindustan “kept the British Indian Empire in a chronic state 
of unrest"’ during the administrations of Sir John Shore and Lord 
Wellesley. Dundas, President of the Board of Control, being con- 
tinued “in the belief of his (Zamrui Shfih’s) hostile designs”, 
instructed Lord Wellesley “to keep a very watchful eye upon the 
motions of that Prince, whose talents, military force, and pecuniary 
resources, afford to him the means of being a formidable opponent”. 
The Governor-General maintained a large British force in Oudh, 
uiulor Sir J. Craig, to protect that kingdom against the ajiprehended 
Afghan invasion, and claimed to have averted it by sending two 
missions in 1799 to Persia, whose relations with Afghanistan w'ere 
then strained. The first mission was that of Mehdi 'Ali Khun, a 
naturalised Persian then acting as the (kimpany’s Resident at 
Hushire, and the next that of Captain John Malcolm. Persian 
friendship was also necessary for the English, to counteract the 
Asiatic designs of France ; and the missions of Wellesley proved 
successful from both points of viewn The Persian pressure 
compelled Zaman Shah to return from Lahore to Peshawar, 
to the immense relief of the English. This is clear from liord 
Welle.sley’s letter to the Secret Committee in London, dated the 
28th September, 1801. Harassed by revolts at home, due chiefly 
to the strife between the Sadozais (members of the royal family) 
and the Barakzais under Payendah Khan and his eldest son, 
Fateh Khan, Zaman Shah was ultimately overthrown and blinded 
and fled to Bukhara, then to Herat and finally to India, where 
at Ludhiana he survived for many years under pathetic conditions 
as a pensioner of the British Government, which had once been so 
much perturbed by the threat of his invasion. 


R. Chronic Troubles in Afghanistan after Zaman Shah 

The removal of Zaman Shah was followed by a period of chronic 
troubles and disorder in the kingdom of Afghanistan. His brother, 
Mahmud Shah, the next ruler (1800-1803), became a puppet in 
Hie hands of the Barakzai chief, Fateh Khan, and proved himself 
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utterly incompetent to suppress disorders in Kabul. In Iso;; 
Shuja Mirza, a grandson of Ahmad Shah Durrani, seized tht 
throne of Kabul. But Shah Shuja also proved himself incapahlf 
of establishing an eflScient rule. “His resources were limit L(i 
and his qualities were of too negative a character to render hun 
equal to the demands of such stirring times. He wanted judgment 
and above aH, he wanted money.” By the middle of the 
1809, he was defeated by the Barakzais, the partisans of Mahmud 
Shah, who was thus restored to the throne of Afghanistan. Afui 
some fruitless attempts “to splinter up his broken fortun( , 
Shah Shuja reached Ludhiana in 1816 to remain there under 
British protection like his brother, Zaman Shah. Mahmud Shfdi, 
a tool in the hands of the Barakzais, gradually grew impatient ol 
their control, and caused their leader, Fateh Khan, to be killcMj 
most cruelly in 1818. This made the Barakzais furious, and the\ m 
the course of a few years brought under their control the whnk 
country of Afghanistan, except Herat, where Mahmud Shah and 
his son, Kamran, found refuge and acknowledged the suzerain!} 
of Persia. Kamran continued to hold Herat after the death of 
Mahmud in 1829. 


C. Dost Muhammad 

In the meanwhile. Dost Muhammad, an able member of iht 
Barakzai clan, had made himself king of Kabul in 1826 and bad 
been proclaimed Amir with all the necessary formalities. More 
courageous and active than his contemporaries. Dost Muhammad 
frustrated an attempt of Shah Shuja to regain Kabul in is.'kf 
with the support of Ranjit ; but about the same time Peshawar v.hn 
captured by the Sikhs owing to the support they received from Dost 
Muhammad’s brother, Sultan Muhammad Khan. In fact, Do?;t 
Muhammad’s position was beset with dangers on all sides. “On 
the north there were revolts in Balkh ; on the south one of hi^ 
brothers was holding out against him at Kandahar ; on the east lie 
was harassed by Ranjit Singh at Peshawar with Shah Shuja and the 
British Government in the background; on the w^est there wa? 
Mahmud Shah and Kamran at Herat, with Persia plotting behind 
and Russia lurking in the distance.” All this naturally made Df'-'t 
Muhammad eager for friendship with the English. Thus after Ide 
arrival of Lord Auckland (1836-1842), as the Governor- General "! 
India in March, 1836, Dost Muhammad sent him a congratulat(>r} 
letter in the month of May and sought British help against the Sikh" 
and Persia, But the Governor-General declared the unwillingncsi' 
of the British Government to interfere in the affairs of other States. 
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To put diplomatic pressure on the British (Jovornment, the Amir 
of Afghanistan made overtures to Persia and Russia. 

The course of European politics exercised at this time, as it 
had done before, since the middle of the eighteenth century, a 
profound influence on the history of Asia. From the early years 
of the nineteenth century, R-ussia was aotiiat-ed by designs of 
expansion in the East, for which she concluded the Treaty of 
(julistan with Persia in 1813. For the time being England succeeded 
in detaching Persia from her friendship with Russia, and signed 
the Treaty of Teheran with the former on the 251 h November, 1814, 
according to which “all alliances between Persia and European 
nations hostile to Great Britain were made null and void, and all 
Furopean armies were to be prevented from entering Persia, if 
hostile to Great Britain”. But in the course of a few years, the new 
Shah of Persia, Muhammad Mir/.a, son of ‘Abbas Mirz.a, who had 
(lied in the autumn of 1833, turned out to be a friemd of Russia, 
and Russian influence became predominant, at the Persian court. 
Russia, “making a cat’s-paw' of Persia”, instigated the Shah 
to besiege Herat (November, 1837, to Sefhember, 1838), which 
occupied a position of strategic importance from the stand- 
])oint of the interests of the British Indian Emjiirc. “N(‘ar Herat,” 
wTites Sir T. H. Holdich, “there exists the only break in the other- 
wise continuous and formidable waall of mountains which traverse 
Asia from the Bering Strait to the Caspian Sea. N<:ar Herat, it is 
possible to pass from the Russian outposts ... to India without 
encountering any formidable altitude — and this is jiossible nowhere 
else.” The heroic defence of the Afghans, aided by the courageous 
efforts of a young British officer, Eldred Pot.tinger, who was 
then travelling in Afghanistan, baffled the Persian attempt on 
Herat. It served, however, to deepen the ever-increasing British 
anxiety about Russian ambitions in Asia. 

D. The First Anglo- Afghan War 

It would undoubtedly have been difficult for Russia to 
realise her Asiatic ambitions from distant Moscow, and to 
advance on the frontier of the British Indian ICmpire by 
traversing the frowning plateau of Afghanistan and then by 
defeating the trained army of the Punjab, whose ruler was a 
British allj/. Nevertheless the movements of Prussia alarmed 
British statesmen. They largely influenced Lord William Bentinck s 
policy towards the Amirs of Sind and created much uneasiness 
in the mind of Lord Auckland, especially when the Amir 
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of Afghanistan, annoyed with the English for their refusal of 
help against the Sikhs, had begun negotiations with Persia and 
Russia. This “ Russophobia ” also deeply stirred the Whig Cabin, t 
of Lord Melbourne in England. The enterprising Foreign Secretai \ 
Lord Palmerston, saw in Russian designs “imminent peril to tlje 
security and tranquillity” of the Indian Empire, and goaded nn 
the Government of India to take effective steps to checkmate 
them. The Secret Committee of the Court of Directors wrote to 
the Governor- General on the 25th June, 1836, to “judge as to 
what steps it may bo proper and desirable ... to take to watdi 
more closely, than has hitherto been attempted, the progress cd 
events in Afghanistan and to counteract the progress of Russian 
influence in a quarter which, from its proximity to our Indian 
possessions, could not fail, if it were once established, to act injuri- 
ously on the system of our alliances and possibly to interfere even 
with the tranquillity of our own territory. The mode of dealinp 
with this very important question, whether by despatching a 
confidential agent to Dost Muhammad of Kabul merely to watch 
the progress of events, or to enter into relations with this chid, 
either of a political or merely, in the first instance, of a commercial 
character, we confide to your discretion, as well as the adoption 
of any other measures that may appear to you desirable in order 
to counteract Russian advances in that quarter, should you Ix' 
satisfied from the information received from your agents on the 
frontier, or hereafter from Mr. McNeill, on his arrival in Persia, 
that the time has arrived at which it would be right for you to 
interfere decidedly in the affairs of Afghanistan. Such an inter- 
ference would doubtless be requisite, either to prevent the extension 
of Persian dominion in that quarter, or to raise a timely barrier 
agamst the impending encroachments of Russian influence”. 

On the strength of this despatch, the Governor-General sent 
Alexander Bumes from Bombay to Kabul in November, 183(), 
under the pretence of a commercial mission, but in reality, iis 
Burnes himself says, “to see into affairs and judge of what was !(» 
be done hereafter”. Burnes reached Kabul on the 20th Septembt i. 
1837. Dost Muhammad, who obviously preferred the friendship 
the English to that of the Russians, expressed his willingness tc 
accept British overtures, provided the British Government agretd 
to put pressure on Ran] it Singh to restore Peshawar to him. Buriicb 
also recommended an alliance wdth the Amir. But Lord Auckland 
and his two secretaries, William Macnaghten and John Col via, 
turned a deaf ear to his suggestion. The hope of an Anglo-Afghr n 
alliance was thus destroyed, and Bumes’ mission having failed, ne 
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left Kabul on the 26th April, 1838. Disappointed in securing 
British friendship, the Amir naturally sought Perso- Russian alliance, 
and the Russian envoy, Viktevitch, who had been hitherto treated 
“in a scurvy and discouraging manner”, was received by him with 
much favour. 

Ijord Auckland, who had so recently pleaded the doctrine of 
non-intervention in the affairs of other States w hen Dost Muliammad 
solicited British help in the recovery of Peshaw^ar from the Sikhs 
now’ felt no scruple in taking steps to depose Dost Muhammad 
and to restore the exiled Shiih Shuja to the throne of Kabul with 
the help of Ranjit Singh. To carry this resolve into effect, he sent 
Macnaghten, Secretary to the Government, to Lahore, and a 
Tripartite Treaty w’as signed between Shah Sliuja, Ihinjit Singh 
and the English on the 2Cth June, 1838. A war of the English 
\s’ith Afghanistan was a logical outcome of this st(‘j). On the Jst 
October, 1838, the Governor-General issued from Simla a manifesto 
b}’ way of an official justification of the intended w’ar, in which, as 
Herbert Edwardes w’rites, “the view’s and conduct of Dost 
.Muhammad were misrepresented w’ith a hardihood which a Russian 
statesman might have envied”. “Lies were heaped upon lies” 
in the Simla manifesto. The Governor-Generars remark about 
Dost Muhammad’s “unprovoked attack upon our ancient ally” 
has been aptly compared by Trotter “for truthfulness with the 
w’olf's complaint in tlie fable against the lamb”. 

Lord Auckland’s policy is indefensible from all jioints of view . 
As an independent ruler of Afghanistan, Dost Muhammad had 
every right to enlist Perso-Russian alliance on his side however 
prejudicial it might be to British interests. It should also bo noted 
that Dost Muhammad decided to accept Perso-Russian alliance after 
the failure of his efforts to secure British friendship. “ Wo had our- 
selves, ” observes Kaye justly, “ahenated the friendship of the 
Barakzye Sirdars, They had thrown themselves into the arms of 
the Persian King, only because we had thrust them oS.” Further, 
tile poor excuse of Perso-Russian aggression as a danger to British 
interests ceased to have any force whatsoever after the withdrawal 
<)f the Persians from Herat in September, 1838 ; this “cut from under 
t he feet of Lord Auckland all grounds of justification and rendered 
the expedition across the Indus at once a folly and a crime’ . 
Politically considered, the Governor-General’s policy was ill-advised 
and inexpedient. Dost Muhammad, w’hom he w’anted to depose, 
w as an efficient ruler having sufficient control over the unruly Afghan 
tribesmen, whereas his nominee, Shah Shuja, though possessed of 
some capacity, had hitherto met with nothing but failure, and 
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had no prospect of gaining popularity among the Muslims of 
Afghanistan by being reinstated through the assistance of the 
Sikhs, the old enemies of the Afghans, and of the Christian British 
power. Shah Shuja was a man “whom the people of Afghanistan 
had repeatedly, in emphatic, scriptural language, spued out for 
these Barukzye (Barakzai) chiefs, who, whatever may have been the 
defects of their Government, had contrived to maintain themselves 
in security, and their country in peace, with a vigour and a constancy 
unknown to the luckless Suddozye Princes”. In short, the Afghan 
war was launched, as Kaye pointed out, “in defiance of every con- 
sideration of political and military expediency ; and there were those 
who, arguing the matter on higher grounds than those of mere 
expediency, pronounced the certainty of its failure, because there 
was a canker of injustice at the core. It was, indeed, an experi- 
ment on the forbearance alike of God and of man ; and, therefore, 
though it might dawn in success and triumph, it was sure to set 
in failure and disgrace”. Among the many contemporary critics of 
Lord Auckland’s policy, the Duke of Wellington wrote to Mr. 
Tucker that “the consequence of crossing the Indus, once, to settle 
a Government in Afghanistan, will be a perennial march into 
that country”. His remark was prophetic. 

Regardless of these considerations, Lord Auckland, largely 
influenced by his private advisers, John Colvin and W. H. 
Macnaghten, passed orders to assemble “the army of the Indus” to 
invade the kingdom of Dost Muhammad. Owing to Ranjit Singh’s 
objection to the passage of the British troops through his kingdom, 
and certain other reasons, it was arranged that the main British force 
under the command of Sir John Keane and Sir Willoughby Cotton, 
accompanied by Shah Shuja, would advance from Ferozepore to 
Kabul by way of Bahawalpur, Sind, Baluchistan, and the Bolan 
and Khojak Passes over a distance of one thousand miles, 
while the Sikh army, accompanied by Colonel Wade and Shah 
Shuja’s son, Timur, would march from the Punjab through 
Peshawar and the Khyber Pass. As Dr. Smith observes, “the 
plan violated all the conditions of sound strategy, and was that 
of a lunatic rather than of a sane statesman”. Further, the 
march through Sind meant a gross violation of the treaties of 1832 
with the Amirs of Sind. The British army was considerably 
reduced in numbers through lack of water supply and provisions 
before it reached Qandahar. Sir W. H. Macnaghten accompanied 
the expedition in charge of its political affairs with Sir Alexander 
Bumes as his principal lieutenant. 

The allies at first gained suooesses. Under the supreme command 
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of Sir John Keane, they occupied QandahSr in April, 1839, stormed 
Ghazni on the 23rd July, and Kabul fell into their hands on the 
3rd August, 1839, when Dost Muhammad evacuated it. Shah ShujS 
was triumphantly enthroned in Kabul without any welcome, or 
even a “common salaam”, from the people. “It was,” remarks 
Kaye, “more like a funeral procession than the entry of the King 
into the capital of his restored dominions.” For a while the British 
arms seemed to have received additional lustre. But by the 
end of the year 1841, “that lustre, such as it was, had been 
lamentably besmirched”. 

Serious dangers were lurking in the situation. Restored by 
force of British arms and Sikh help, Shah Shiija failed to evoke 
national sympathy and support; and “it was necessary still to 
hedge in the throne with a quickset of British bayonets” even 
after Dost Muhammad bad surrendered himself in 1840 and had 
been sent to Calcutta as a prisoner. But the British army was 
maintained in Afghanistan at a huge cost, entailing a heavy drain 
on the resources of India; and its presence there increased the 
prices of the articles of common consumption, which affected the 
rich as well as the poor people. The popular discontent at foreign 
domination was aggravated by lapses on the part of the British 
troops, stationed in the land of the freedom-loving Afghans. In 
fact, the system of government imposed on the Afghans “was 
becoming a curse to the whole nation”. 

When Shah Shuja was not accepted by the nation, it would have 
been wiser for the British to withdraw with him. Considering the 
dangers of the situation in Afghanistan, the Court of Directors 
wisely suggested “the entire abandonment of the country, and a 
frank confession of complete failure”. But Macnaghten, who 
fondly believed that British prospects were “brightening in every 
direction” and that everything was *^coideur de rose^\ considered 
the proposal of withdrawal as “an unparalleled political atrocity” 
and rejected it. Lord Auckland also would not agree to confess the 
absolute failure of his policy and took recourse to half-measures, 
which were at once risky and discreditable. The British army 
of occupation was retained in Afghanistan and an attempt was 
made to economise by reducing the subsidies of the tribal chiefs 
of eastern Afghanistan, which alone had so long tempted them 
to adhere to the English. As a natural result of this mis- 
placed economy”, the chiefs broke out in insurrection in different 
parts. Two other serious mistakes were committed by the Governor- 
General. Hi« appointment of General Elphinstone, an elderly 
invalid, to succeed Cotton in April, 1841, as the commander of the 
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army in Kabul, against the desire of the Commander- in-Chief, wh(, 
preferred Nott, the commander at Qandahar, was a calamitous 
step. It was also unwise on his part to permit Shah Shuja to use 
the citadel of Kabul, known as the Bala Hissar, for his seraglici, 
while the troops Avere badl\^ placed in ill-fortified cantonments out- 
side the city at a distance from the commissariat stores. Further, 
Sikh help for the British ceased to be forthcoming o\Aing to tlu' 
prevailing disorders in the Punjab, after the death of their friend, 
Ranjit Singh, on the 27th June, 1839. 

Disturbances broke out by the autumn of 1841. On the 2n(J 
November a howling mob pulled Alexander Bumes out of bih 
house, murdered him, his brother Charles, and also Lieutenant 
William Broadfoot. The English officers, civil as well as militar\, 
and the troops betrayed a regrettable lack of promptness and 
ability, and thus allowed “the little fire” to grow “by sufferance 
into a wide conflagration”, under the leadership of Akbar Khan, 
son of Dost Muhammad. They quarrelled among themselves and 
failed to realise the formidable nature of the outbreak. “There 
appears to have been,” comments Thornton, a contemporary WTiter, 
“an almost unanimous determination to shut the ears against all 
intimations of danger, and indulge in a luxurious dream of safety 
equal to that within the Maratha ditch.” On hearing of these 
disasters, Lord Auckland w^as greatly perturbed. He realised 
rather too late the folly of wrestling “against the universal opinion, 
national and religious”, and became eager “to consider in what 
manner all that belongs to India may be most immediately and 
most honourably withdrawn from the country”. The feeble 
General Elphinstone allowed the stores depots to be captured by 
the insurgents without striking a blow; and Macnaghten, the 
irresolute British political officer in Afghanistan, fearing to be 
starved out, concluded a humiliating treaty with Akbar Khan 
on the 11th December. It was agreed that the British forces should 
evacuate Kabul as soon as possible, that Dost Muhammad should 
return to Kabul, and that Shah Shuja should either remain m 
Afghanistan on a pension or should go to India with the Britisl] 
army. But Macnaghten, far from being sincerely disposed f' 
observe these terms, entered within a few days into objectionable 
negotiations with the rival Ghizali and Qizilbashi chiefs. He wa- 
paid back in his own coin for this unwise act, as these chiei> 
betrayed him, inveigled him into an interview with Akbar Khau 
on the 23rd December, and slew him with one of his companion- 
Captain Trevor ; his two other companions, Lawrence and Mackenzie . 
got off with their lives but were made prisoners. 
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Macnagh ten’s successor, Major Eldred Pottinger, wanted to 
break off all negotiations with the Afghans and either to oceu]>y the 
Bala Hissar and hold out till helj) came or to proceed to Jalalabad 
which was bravely defended by Sale. But Elphinstone and other 
military officers, who had not the courage to stand and vindicate 
tlicir national honour, disregarded his suggestions and stooped to 
make more concessions. They surrendered guns, muskets and 
ordnance stores and ratilied the treaty on the 1st January, 1S42. 
On the Gth January, the “crouching, drooping and dispirited” 
British troops and camp-followers, 1G,5(K) men in all, set out on 
their return journey towards India, struggling through the stinging 
snow of the winter and a constant shower of bullets frotn the Afghans, 
whose fanatical rage Akbar Khan was unable to check. Within 
a few da\^s the women and children and some oOicers, including 
Pottinger, Lawrence and Elphinstone, were given to Akbar Khan 
as hostages. But the slaughter of British troops continued and on 
the 10th January only about a quarter of the force was left. In the 
pithy phrase of Roberts, “the retreat became a rout, the rout a 
massacre.” Thus considerably thinned, the retiring troops made the 
last desperate stand at the Pass of Jagdalak on the 11th January 
only to lose twelve of their officers. Of the 10,500 men that had 
started from Kabul a week before, all were destroyed excepting 120 
})risoner3 under Akbar Khan, and only one. Dr. BryJon, reached 
Jalalabad, severely wounded and utterly exhausted, on the 13th 
January, to narrate the painful story of the tragic retreat.^ 
The gallant defence of Qandahar by Nott and Rawlinson, and of 
Jalalabad by Sale and Broadfoot, may be considered as the only 
streak of light in the enveloping darkness of disaster. Naturally 
shocked and mortified by these calamities. Lord Auckland 
tried to conceal his lack of foresight by describing the terrible 
catastrophe in the General Order issued on the 3 1st January as “a 
partial reverse”, which afforded “a new occasion for displaying 
the stability and vigour of the British power, and the admirable 
spirit and valour of the British-Indian army”. He made some 
ill-fated efforts to retrieve British prestige, but was soon com- 
pelled to leave his office, and Lord Ellen borough (1842-1844) 
took charge of it on the 28th February, 1842. 

^ There is, however, a reference in Macdonald’s letter, dated the 1 7th June, 
1842, to an account in the Journal of the Serjeant of the 37th Native Infantry, 
who was an eye-witness of the events that happened from the date of the 
departure of Elphinstone’s force from Kiibul till its final destruction, and 
made his escape to Jalalabad. “It is a far letter account than Brydon’s, 
who seems scarcely yet to have recovered his reason, which in his fright 
he certainly lost for the time being.” August, 1933 
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There is no doubt that the Afghan War was an unjust 
proceeding on the part of the Company’s Government in India 
and as such it merited, in the opinion of some writers, the “tremen 
dous Nemesis” w^hich overtook it. Kaye significantly observes 
. the wisdom of our statesmen is but foolishness, and tla 
might of our armies is but weakness w'hen the curse of God 
sitting heavily upon an unholy cause.” Further, the feeble and 
unwise mamier in which it was conducted made its failure inevit 
able. In critically examining the causes of the British reverse- 
and disasters in connection with the Afghan War, Captain Trotter 
remarks that “the utter collapse of that (Lord Auckland’s) poliex 
baleful, lawless, and blundering as it was, sprang mainly from tlu 
choice of agents ill-fitted for their work. Macnagh ten’s cheer' 
trustfulness, Elphinstone’s bodily and mental decay, Shelton 
stupid wilfulness, chronic dissensions between the civil and militarx 
powers, Sale’s withholding of timely succour, all conspii'ed vith 
fiOrd Auckland’s half-measures and ill-timed economies, to work 
out tlie dramatic Nemesis of an enterprise begun in folly and 
wrong-doing”. 


E. Lord Ellenboroygh (1842-1844) and Afghan Affairs 

In view of the overwhelming disaster of the late Afghan War, Lord 
Ellenborough declared in a letter to the Commander-in-Chief 
written on the 15th March, 1842, that the British Governmem 
would no longer “peril its armies and with its armies the Indain 
Empire” to support the Tripartite Treaty, but would aim at tie 
establishment of its military reputation “by the infliction of sonic 
signal and decisive blow upon the Afghans”. He changed this reso- 
lution, however, on hearing the news of General England’s defcai 
at Hakalzai and Palmer’s surrender of Ghazni, and ordered 
the immediate withdraw^al of the British troops that still remained 
in Afghanistan, without thinking any longer of reprisals or oi 
releasing the prisoners. This order fell on the army, as Outram 
recorded, “like a thunder- clap ” and raised a storm of indignation 
both in England and India. Shah Shuja had meanwhile been 
murdered. Both Nott and Pollock showed no disposition to retii c 
but maintained their positions, pleading want of transport a- 
a reason for their hesitation to withdraw. Lord Ellenboroucd 
at last “discovered a way to maintain a particularly empty show 
of consistency, and at the same time to satisfy the univers.il 
demand for the decisive reconquest of Kabul and recovery "t 
the prisoners as a preliminary to withdrawal”. On the 4th Julv 
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he sent letters to Nott and Pollock repeating the order for with- 
drawal from Afghanistan, but at the same time gave Nott wide 
discretion to retire to India, not by the Bolan Pass, but by Ghazni 
and Kabul through the Kliyber, and also ordered Pchoek to act 
in concert with Nott in this matter of retreat. It is clear that the 
Governor- General thus threw the responsibility for decision on 
the generals, who, however, accepted it without any hesitation. 
On the 20th August, Pollock started from Jalalabad witli S,(KK) of 
his choice troops; defeated the Afghans at Jagdalak on tlie Sth 
September and at Tezin on the 13th September, reached Kabul 
on the 15th September and once more hoisted the Britisli flag at 
tlie Bala Hissar. On the 17th September he joined Nott, vho had 
already destroyed the town and fortifications of (ihaziii on tlie 
Oth September and had, according to the instructions of Lord 
Lllenborough, carried away the “so-callf‘d gates of Somnrdh”, 
\Guch Sultan Mahmud was supposed to have carried off in the 
eleventh century. The English prisoners were rescued; but ‘'the 
glory of the avenging army at Kabul ^vas marred by acts of 
barbarity” when it blew up the great bazar of Kabul with gun- 
powder and the city was ruthlessly sacked, many inoffensive people 
being subjected to great suffering, before it was evacuated on 
the 12th October. The returning army was welcomed by the 
Governor-Greneral at Forozepore with “triumphal arches and 
histrionic paeans of victory”. In a proclamation issued from 
Simla on the 10th October, though it was dated the Ist October, 
Lord Ellenborough denounced in strong language the polic^y of 
his predecessor and expressed his willingness “to recognise any 
government approved by the Afghans themselves, which shall 
appear desirous and capable of maintaining friendly relations 
with neighbouring States”. In another bombastic proclamation, 
addressed to the princes, chiefs and people of India, the 
Governor-General announced; “Our victorious army bears the 
gates of the temple of Somnath in triumph from Afghanistan and 
the despoiled tomb of Sultan Mahomed looks upon the ruins of 
Ghaznee. The insult of 800 years is avenged.” 

The unwisdom and uselessness of the second proclamation can 
hardly be doubted. “The folly of the thing,” observes Kaye, 
“was past all denial. It was a folly, too, of the most senseless 
kind, for it was calculated to please none and to offend many.” 
It wounded the feelings of the Muslims ; and the Hindus remained 
indifferent about the gates, which, as the antiquarians rightly 
held, had been built much later than the eleventh century “of 
no wood more precious than deal or deodar”. The Governor- 
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General’s ‘'glorious trophy of a successful war” was in the end 
consigned to a lumber-room in the fort of Agra, and Ik 
made himself subject to ridicule and censure, though he wa« 
powerfully supported by the Duke of Wellington and Lord Hardinge 
Dost Muhammad was allowed to reoccupy his throne uncondition 
ally, and he held it till his death, at the age of eighty, in 186.‘{ 
His friendly attitude towards the English and opposition to Persia 
showed that the “whole disastrous episode”, which cost no less 
than 20,000 human lives and fifteen millions of money, was “ entire! \ 
superfluous”. 


5 . The Annexation of Sind 

The Afghan War was very closely connected with the conquest 
of Sind, which followed it. Sind embraced the lower valley of th(^ 
Indus and was included within the empire of Ahmad Shah Durrani 
But, during the closing years of the eighteenth century, it owed only 
a nominal allegiance to Afghanistan and was governed in practical 
independence by the Mirs or Amirs of the Talpura tribe, which, 
coming originally from Baluchistan, had overthrown the last of 
the Kaloras in a.d. 1783. The three important branches of th(' 
Tfilpura chiefs were seated at Hyderabad, Khairpur and Mirpur. 

The English had had commercial interests in Sind for a long 
time ; a factory established by them at Thatta in 1758 was abandoned 
in 1775 and their commercial mission to the Talpura Mirs in 1791) 
produced no important result. With a view to excluding Frencli 
influence from Sind, the British Government concluded a treaty witii 
the Amirs of Sind in 1809, which was renewed in 1820. The journey 
of Alexander Burnes in 1831 up the river Indus on his way to Lahore 
disclosed to the English the importance of Sind from the political 
as well as commercial point of view, and since then its absorption 
into the growing British Empire had been only a question of time 
“Alas,” observed a Seiad, “Sind is now gone since the Enghsh 
have seen the river.” As we shall see, this proved wholly true 
a prophetic prediction. 

Sind had an ambitious neighbour in the Sikh ruler, Ranjit 
Singh, who coveted it as a natural sphere of expansion for 
his empire. But his attempts were thwarted by his friends, tht 
English, who in their turn lost no opportunity of increasing then 
influence over that territory. Thus in 1831 Lord William Bentinck 
opposed Ranjit Singh’s proposal for a partition of Sind. But th ‘ 
Amirs of Sind had to conclude a treaty with the British Govern- 
ment, rather reluctantly, on the 20th April, 1832, which provided 
that “the rivers and roads” of Sind should be opened to tf* 
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•merchants and traders of Hindoostan”, but that no “niilitarv 
stores” and “armed vessels or boats” should come through these. 
As a sort of precaution again.^Jt the ajiprehended absorption of 
their territory by the British, the Amirs took care to include 
another stipulation to the effect that “the tvo contracting powers 
bind themselves never to look with the eye of covetousness on the 
po.sscssions of each other”. This treaty was renewed in 1SI14. 
U[) to 1838 Ranjit Singh often contemplattHl the incorporation of 
Sind into his empire, but was liiwartcd by the Knglish, who now, 
with a view to strengthening the ties by w Inch the Amirs of Sind 
were “connected with the British Kni[)ire”, proceeded to extort 
from them favourable terms as a reward for their })rote(;tion 
against Sikh aggression. By a treaty concluded on the 20th April, 
1838, Lord Auckland forced on them an accredited British Resident. 
In fact, Sind soon fell out of the frying-pan into the tire. Sikli 
ambition in regard to it could not be realised, but it was to ])ay a 
high price for the uncalled-for British protection by being deprived 
of its independence through questionable means adopted by British 
officers. 

On the outbreak of the First Anglo- Afghan War, the English, 
in violation of the treaty of 1832, took an armed force through 
Sind, and informed the Amirs that “while the present exigency 
lasts . . . the article of the treaty (of 1832) prohibiting the 
use of the Indus for the conveyance of military ston's must 
necessarily be suspended”. Greater humiliation and loss w'cre 
inhicted on the Amirs wdien Lord Auckland demanded from them 
a heavy sum as a price for unsolicited British mediation in effecting 
a commutation of the pecuniary demands of Shrdi Shuja on Sind 
The Amirs, who had stopped the payment of any tribute to Shah 
Shuja during his thirty years’ exile and had also been granted 
an exemption by Shah Shuja in 1833 from all claims, naturally 
hesitated to comply with Lord Auckland’s demand. But they 
were given a warning to the effect that the British Government 
had the “power to crush and annihilate them, and . . . will not 
hesitate to call it into action, should it appear requisite, however 
remotely, for either the integrity or safety” of the Empire, or its 
frontiers. The Amirs had no other option but to submit to the 
Governor-General’s exaction. Further, the threat of Sir John 
Keane’s march on the capital of Sind compelled them to accept 
fresh terms from Lord Auckland in February, 1839, by which they 
'vere bound to pay a sum of three lacs of rupees per annum for 
the maintenance of a British force in their territories, and Sind 
was “formally placed under British protection”. This treaty was 
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again revised by Lord Auckland and his advisers in their own wa^ 
and was sent back for final signature to the Amirs, who objected 
implored and finally gave way, by affixing their seals to the revised 
documents". 

A worse fate was, however, in store for Sind. She had been 
intimidated and coerced by Lord Auckland ; but his successor w'erii 
further and imposed on her the yoke of British authority l)\ 
sheer force. During the critical years of the disastrous Afghan War 
the provinet^ had been utilised as a base of operations by the British 
Government, and its Amirs had remained steadfastly loyal to their 
agreements with tlie English. But far from being duly rewarderl 
for their attachment, the Amirs were unjustly charged uith dis- 
affection and hostility against the British Government by Lord 
Ellen borough, who sought a convenient pretext to give effect to 
his design of nnra'xing Sind. To make matters easy for himself, 
the new Govern(»r-General removed Major James Outram, the 
Resident at Hyderabad, who had some experience of local affairs, 
and sent to Sind Sir Charles Napier with full civil and militar> 
powers as a representative of the Governor-General. Sir Charles 
Napier, a hot-headed and impulsive officer, acted on "the theory 
that the annexation of Sind would be a very beneficent piece of 
rascality for which it was his business to find an excuse — a robbery 
to be plausibly effected”. He took it for granted that the vague 
charges against the Amirs had been proved, and, besides arbitrarily 
interfering in a succession quarrel at Khairpur, dictated a nev 
treaty by which the Amirs w^ere required to cede certain important 
territories in lieu of the tribute of three lacs, to provide fuel for 
British ves.sel3 navigating the Indus, and to give up the right ol 
coining money in favour of the British Government. He did not 
stop with these demands, which amounted to an absolute surrender 
of national independence by the Amirs, but acted as if Sind had 
already become a part of the British Empire and "as though the 
right of the Governor-General of British India to parcel it out at 
his pleasure was unquestioned and unquestionable ; and, moreover, 
as if it were desired to exercise this right in a manner as offensiv(^ 
as possible to those who were to suffer privation from the exercise' 
Thus before the acceptance of a fresh treaty by the Amirs, la 
occupied the territory in question, and issued proclamations in 
strong language. Further, while talking of treaties, he sougM 
to intimidate the Amirs by marching upon Imamgarh, a famous 
desert fortress lying between Khairpur and Hyderabad, withont 
formally declaring war, and destroying it early in January, 1843 

These high-handed acts of Napier sorely tried the patience ot 
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■iir warlike Baluchis, and in a state of excitement they attacked 
iie British Residency on the 15th February, 1S-I3, whereupcui 
( )utram, who had returned to Sind as a British Commissioner, 
tied for refuge to a steamer. Thu.s war was now openly dia-lared 
A Baluchi army of about 22,0(M) men was defeated on the 1 7th 
February at Miani, a few miles from Hyderabad, by Napier lighting 
with 2,S00 men and 12 guns. This was followed by tlie immediate 
-nbmission of some of the Amirs, but Sher Muhammad, “the 
I j'on of Mlrpur ”, still held out bravely. He was. howevi'r, thoroughly 
vanquished on the 24th March at Dabo, six miles from Ilydt'rabad, 
whereupon Napier occupied Mlrpur on the 27th March, Amarkot 
t)n the 4th April and conveyed the news of liis victory to Lord 
Fllenborough in the punning message, “Peccavi”, i.e. “ 1 have 
Sind Sher Muhammad w'as driven out of Sind in dune and the war 
■a me to a close. Sind wus formally annexed to the British Ernjure 
in August, 1843, and the Amirs w'ere exiled. Napier unhesitatingly 
i'-ce[)ted £70,000 as his share of the prize money, wdiile Outram, 
in spite of being a man of comparatively small resources, did not 
lake his ow'n share amounting to £3,0(K) but gave it to some 
charitable institutions. Outram, in fact, had no liking for Napier’s 
policy and wTote to him : “I am sick of policy; 1 will not say yours 
IS the best, but undoubtedly it is the shortest — that of the sw'ord. 
Oh. how I wish you had drawn it in a better cause'” 

The policy of Lord Ellenborough, and the high-handed a(*ts of 
Sir Charles Napier, with regard to Sind, have been justly con- 
demned by most wTiters. There is no doubt that they acted on 
purely imperialistic motives and resorted to highly objectionable 
moans, by cynical violations of treaty obligations, to reduce the 
Vmlrs, who had inflicted no injury on the British, to a state of 
vassalage. “If the Afghan episode,” observes Irines, “is the most 
disastrous in our annals, that of Sind is morally even less excus- 
d)le.” While trying to defend the policy by various laboured 
^^rguments, which are at once irrational and unhistorical, Napier 
has admitted in his Diary: “We have no right to seize Sind, 
yet we shall do so, and a very advantageous, useful, humane 
piece of rascality it will be.” Strangely enough, the Court of 
directors, while condemning the policy of annexing Sind, did 
nothing to undo the wrong. Napier was appointed the first 
Governor of Sind, and he tried hard during his rule of four years 
0 consolidate British authority in the province. 



CHAITKR VI 

THIS COMPANY AND TIIK MINOR INDIAN STATES (1774-1858) 

I. Early Relations, 1774-1823 

The rapid strides with w'hich British imperialism had advanced in 
India since at least the time of Wellesley, if not earlier, inevitabh 
affected the destiny of the Indian States that had arisen on the 
ruins of the Miighiil Empire. Their relations with the Company's 
Government varied according to changing political conditions and 
the personal views and ambitions of the Governors-General ; but 
the “conviction which developed with Wellesley and continued uj> 
to our own time, that the government of the whole of India directlx 
or indirectly by the British is part of a preordained system’' had a 
considerable influence in shaping British policy towards the Intiian 
States. Warren Hastings, confronted with the task of safeguarding^ 
British territories against the encroachments of the Marathas, 
and the militant rulers of Mysore, adopted the })olicy of a '‘Ring- 
Fence'', that is, sought to guard the frontiers of the neigh bourint! 
States by way of precaution. But some of his transactions, sucli 
as bis demands on Chait Singh of Benares and the Begams of Oudli, 
and conduct towards Faizulla Khan of Rampur, involved bread] 
of treaties or betrayed a lack of moral scruples. The subsidiarx 
treaties of Ia^hI Wellesley established in fact British predominance 
over some of the Indian States. But in theory these States did not 
thereby become subject to British paramountcy as they retained 
their independence in matters of internal administration. All tin 
treaties of Wellesley, except that with Mysore, w^ere negotiated on 
terms of equality. Being, however, dependent on the Companx 
for self- protection. States like Oudh, the Carnatic and Tanjore begaii 
to suffer from all the evils of “double government” like those whicL 
had distracted Bengal since 1765. It w as Lonl Hastings who trans 
formed the treaties of “reciprocity and mutual amity” into thost 
of “subordinate co-operation”, and established British paramountc; 
over most of the Indian States by compelling them to surrender 
their sovereign rights of making war or peace and negotiating 
agreements with other powers. Formally, these States retaine . 
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internal sovereignty, but in actual practice they were subject to 
irequent interference in the affairs of internal government by British 
Residents, the quality and amount of this interference varying with 
ihe difference in “personality and temperament” of the (dheers 
roncomed. Lord Hastings was not, however, “an annexationist”. 


2. Relations between 1823 and 1858 

The period intervening between the departure of Lord Hastings 
,uid the outbreak of the Mutiny saw the weight of British inHuence 
falling more heavily on the Indian States, owing on the one hand 
to the growing executive and controlling authority of the British 
Kesidents in the spliere of internal administration of tliese States, 
and on the other to the frank enunciation of the policy of annexa- 
tion by the British Government. This policy of annexation, formu- 
lated by the Court of Directors as early as 1834, and more clearly 
emphasised by them in 1841, was applied vigorously in the time 
of Lord Dalhousie. It was the outcome of tw'o motives on the 
part of the Company’s Government, namely those of extending 
British political influence by incorporating new territories into 
Llie Empire and of securing greater facilities for the transport of 
merchandise and the collection of revenues. Both uere intended 
to tighten the hold of British Paramountcy over India. 

Lord William Bentinck was tied to the policy of “let alone” 
l»y the authorities in England, when he came to India. But he 
departed from it drastically in some cases and his masters also 
enunciated the policy of annexation in the course of a few years. 
Thus in 1831 he took over the administration of Mysore, which 
had been misgoverned by Raja Krislina Udaiyar and consequently 
tell into disorder; the Raja was pensioned off and the Mysore 
administration remained in the hands of the British Government 
till 1881. Bentinck also absorbed some other States into the British 
Mmpire. The principality of Cachar, wdiere the royal line had come to 
an end on the death of its last ruler, was annexed in August, 1832, 
on the charge of maladministration and at the request of its people ; 
;ind the lands of the Raja of Jaintia in Assam were incorporated 
into the British Empire in March, 1835, on the same ground. Coorg, 
near Mysore, whose Raja, Virarajendra Udaiyar, was an insane 
tVTant who inflicted terrible sufferings upon his people, and plotted 
I o seize the station of Bangalore, was annexed by a formal proclama- 
'lon, dated the 7th May, 1834, “in consideration of the unanimous 
vish of the inhabitants of Coorg to be taken under British pro- 
jection”, on the assurance “that they shall not again be subjected 
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to Native Rule”. Thus the loss of territories was the price that 
some of the native rulers had to pay for their misgovernraent. 
Lord Auckland, whose energies were preoccupied with the Afghan 
War, could not pay much attention to the States, but lie 
annexed the territory of the Nawab of Kamul, in Madras, on 
suspicion of his hostile designs against the British Government. 

His successor, Lord EUenborough, had to deal with a formidable 
outbreak in Gwalior. At the close of the Maratha War of 1817- 
1819, Gwfilior had remained under Daulat Rao Sindhia as the 
most powerful Indian military State south of the Sutlej. Daulat 
Rao died in 1827, when one of his youthful relatives, Jankoji Rao 
Sindhia, was installed as the Raja with an ambitious woman, 
MaharanI Baiza Bai, widow of Daulat Rao Sindhia, as the regent. 
The weakness of the new ruler, and the activities of the regent, 
gave rise to various intrigues and disorders in the State, whicli 
did not end even when the latter was expelled in 1833. In the midst 
of these tr()ul)les Jankoji died in 1843 without issue. A minor namecl 
Jayaji Rilo was then raised to the Gadi ; but intrigues and countei - 
intrigues quickly multiplied, especially through the machinations 
of two rival parties over the selection of a regent for the boy kinp: 
The Governor- General’s candidate, Krishpa Rao Kadam, the Mama 
Saheb or the maternal-uncle of the deceased ruler, was removed 
from office by the youthful widow of the late ruler, who preferred 
the appointment of Khasgi-wala. As is natural during civil strife 
in a State, the Gwalior army, 40,000 strong, became restless, which 
caused anxiety in the mind of the Governor- General. Tlie lattei 
feared that the combination of this army with the Khiilsa arm} , 
about 70,000 strong, in the Punjab, where also a civil war whs 
about to break out after the assassination of Sher Singh, would 
prove to be a serious menace to the British Government. Tc 
avert this undesirable development, Lord EUenborough sent hi> 
own men to deal with the situation. When peaceful negotiations 
faded to settle the question at issue, he had recourse to armeci 
intervention in Gwalior affairs and two British armies marched 
on the Chambal. The Gwalior army, which had become the d' 
facto ruler of the State, advanced to oppose the British troops. 
But it was defeated on the 29th December, 1843, in two engage- 
ments — one at Maharajpur, north of Gwalior, by Sir Hugh Gough, 
and the other at Paniar, by General Grey. Gwalior, now reduced 
definitely to the status of a protected State, was placed under i 
Council of Regency, which was to manage its affairs during thr 
minority of the Maharaja subject to the control of a British 
Resident. The army was cut down to 9,000 men and a British 
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contingent of 10,000 men was placed there. Curiously enough, 
during the Mutiny, the Gwalior army under the command of 
Dinkar Rao, minister of the State, supported the English, while 
the Company’s contingent there rose against them. 

The Governor-Generalship of Lord Dalhousie was marked by 
a stupendous growth of the British Empire^ at the oxpemse of many 
of the Indian States. Lord Dalliouaie annexed a large number 
of States in pursuance of what is known as the “Doctrine of 
Ijapse”, which means that, on the failure of natural heirs, the 
sovereignty of the “dependent” States, of those created by the 
British Government, or held on a subordinate ttmure, lapsed to 
the Paramount Power, a position which, it was agreed, the British 
(jovernment had acquired after the fall of the Mughul Empire; 
it also did not acknowledge the right of those States to adopt heirs, 
which had been a long-standing practice among the Hindus, without 
the consent of the suzerain authority. The doctrine did not a])ply 
to “ protected allies" . Referring to the glaring abuses in the govern- 
ment of some of the Indian States, the Governor-(?eneral declared 
that the British Government “in the exercise of a wise and sound 
]>oIicy is bound not to put aside or neglect such rightful opport-unities 
of acquiring territory or revenue as may from time to time present 
t heinselves, whether they arise from the lapse of subordinate states 
hy the failure of all heirs of every description whatsoc^ver, 
or from the failure of heirs natural wdiere the succession can be 
sustained only by the sanction of the government being given 
to the ceremony of adoption, according to Hindu law. The govern- 
ment is bound, in duty as well as in policy, to act on every such 
occasion with the purest integrity, and in the most scrupulous 
observance of good faith. When even a shadow of doubt can be 
shown, the claim should at once be abandoned”. It is true that 
the principle applicable to adoption, and the policy of annexation, 
were not invented by Lord Dalhousie. Both of these had been asserted 
by the Court of Directors earlier since 1834 and had been applied in 
some cases. We have already noted earlier instances of annexation ; as 
for the “Doctrine of Lapse ” it had already been applied to Mandavi 
m 1839, to Kolaba and Jalaun in 1840, and to Surat in 1842. 
But there is no doubt that Lord Dalhousie advocated and applied 
^he principles most vigorously. “There was,” observes Innes, 
fully adequate precedent for every one of his annexations. 
But his predecessors had acted on the general principle of avoiding 
Juinexation if it could be avoided ; Dalhousie acted on the general 
principle of annexing if he could do so legitimately.” 

The States that were absorbed into the British Empire according 
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to the Doctrine of Lapse were Satara in 1848, Jaitpur and Sam- 
balpur, in Baghat, a Cis-Sutlej hill State, in 1850, Udaipur 
in 1852, Nagpur in 1853, and Jhansi in 1854. It should be not(d 
that the distinction between “dependent’’ States and “protected 
allies” was very subtle; and it is doubtful if all these States could 
be rightly regarded as “ dependent ” ones. The kingdom of Satai d 
was a British creation in the sense that, after the fall of the Peshv a 
in 1818, it had been given by Lord Hastings to a member of th- 
house of Shivaji. In 1839 the Raja was deposed on a charge (d 
raisgovernment and his brother was raised to the Gadi. The lattei 
having no issue adopted a son, before his death in 1848, withoui 
consulting the Governor- General or the British ReaWent. T^rd 
Dalhousie, supported by all his leading colleagues, considered thi> 
adoption to be invalid and declared that the State of Satara lapsed 
to the sovereign power. The Court of Directors also agreed witii 
his view as “being in accordance with the general law and eustoni 
of India”. Nagpur also had fallen under British control in 181S, 
but Hastings had bestow'ed it on a member of the old ruling house 
The Raja died in 1853, leaving no Uneal descendants or adopted 
son. Dalhousie annexed it on the ground of its being a creation 
of the Company. Whatever might have been the legal position 
of Satara and Nagpur in relation to the British Government, it 
is clear that Dalliousie’s motives in annexing them were purely 
imperialistic. It has been admitted even by Lee- Warner, a strone 
apologist of Dalhousie, who writes that with regard to Satara and 
Nagpur “imperial considerations weighed with him . . . they 
were placed right across the main lines of communication between 
Bombay and Madras and Bombay and Calcutta”. Further, tin 
disposal of the State funds and treasures of Nagpur by publir 
auction, which has been characterised by Kaye in his Sepoy ll'a/ 
as “spoliation of the palace”, was certainly an undignified and 
tactless measure. Jhansi, a district of Bundelkhand, was given 
to the English by the Peshwa in 1818, and the English placed 
ruler on its throne on terms of “subordinate co-operation”. On 
the death of its last ruler in November, 1853, leaving no issin 
but only an adopted son, Dalhousie annexed it. A part of Sikkim 
about 1,676 square miles, wm taken over by the Company in 185" 
as a punishment on its chief for capturing the representative 
the British Government and ill-treating two British subject 
Sambalpur was annexed to the British Empire in 1850 on tin 
death of its ruler Narayan Singh w ithout any heir. Lord Dalhousie ' 
decision with regard to Baghat and Udaipur was reversed by Lor 1 
Canning ; and the Court of Directors did not approve of his propos. 1 
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I or the annexation of Karauli in Rnjjnitnna, on the ground that 
It was a “protected ally” and not a “dej>endent'’ State. 

The principle of lapse was also applied to sweep away the titles 
and pensions of the rulers of some States, on the ground that 
appearances without the reality of authority were sure to shake 
Native confidence” in the “good faith” of the Company. Thus 
on the death of the Nawab of the Carnatic in 1853, Lord Dalhousie 
decided not to recognise any one as his successor. Similarly, when 
ihe Riija of Tanjore died in 1855, leaving behind him only two 
daughters and sixteen widows, the Governor-General abolished 
the Rajaship of tliia State for good. He wanted also to abolish 
tiie title of #16 nominal Delhi Emperor, in which, however, he was 
not supported by the Court of Directors. On the death of the 
eX'Peshwa, Baji Rao II, in 1853, the jiension of eight hundred 
thousand rupees, wliich had been granted to him by Sir John 
Malcolm, w'as not allowed by Lord Dalhousie to be [laid to his 
adopted son, Dundu Pant, later on known as Nana Sfilicb, on 
ilic ground that the pension had been a personal allowance of his 
adoptive father and so could not pass on to his successor. This 
measure has been described by Kaye as “harsh” and by Arnold 
as “grasping”. The Nizam of Hyderabad in the Deccan had not 
been regular in paying to the Company the stipulated sum for 
maintaining a British contingent in his territory. By an arrange- 
ment made in May, 1853, the cotton-producing jirovince of Berar 
was given to the Company in lieu of the subsidy. 

Besides conquest and lapse, the maxim of “the good of the 
governed” was also enunciated by the British Government in annex- 
ing some States wLose administrations w^ere “fraught with suffering 
to millions”. The case of Oudh is the most typical example of the 
application of this maxim. Since Lord Wellesley’s treaty of 1801, 
Oudh had been kept as a “protected feudatory State” with control 
over internal administration. It was indeed an unwise arrange- 
ment, under which the ruler of Oudh was invested with responsi- 
bility without power, and its natural consequence was that the 
administration of the Stat^ degenerated terribly, to the great 
'suffering of its people. The British Government realised the evils 
of Oudh administration, and successive Governors -General, especially 
f-iOrd William Bentinck and Lord Hardinge, warned its ruler; but 
none did an 3 d^hing to remedy the fundamental defect of the sub- 
sidiary system, which by guaranteeing British proUmtion to the 
ruler of Oudh made him unmindful of the real interests of th<^ 
State and saved him from “justifiable revolt on the part of his 
subjects”. The growing deplorable situation in Oudh, to which 
cc 
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the attention of the British Government was drawn, more clearly 
than before, by Colonel Sleeman, Resident in Oudh from 1848 to 
1854, and his successor, Colonel Outram, both of whom were 
opposed to the policy of lapse, convinced the Governor-General oi 
the necessity of the adoption of a bolder policy with regard to 
Oudh. The existence of the ill-governed State of Oudh, almost 
in the centre of the rapidly expanding British Empire in India, 
could not but appear to the architects of the latter as a gross 
anachronism, which should be removed as quickly as possible to 
lacilitate their own task. There could be no better or more convenient 
pretext than to hold out the prospect of good government 
for the absorption of a kingdom whose subjection to British 
control dates back to the time of Warren Hastings. Lord Dalhousie 
was inclined to solve the Oudh problem not by annexing it but 
by merely taking over its administration and by allowing its ruler 
to retain only his palace, rank and titles. But the Court of Directors 
ordered its complete annexation, which was formally proclaimed b^ 
Outram on the 13th February, 1866. Wazid ‘Ali Shah, the last 
ruler of Oudh, was deported to Calcutta, where he had to spend 
his last days on an annual pension of twelve lacs of rupees. 

The annexation of Oudh was an instance of territorial aggran- 
disement which was “not warranted by international law”, as 
Dalhousie himself expressed it in his letter to Sir George Coupor, 
dated 16th December, 1866. It should be noted that for the 
misgovernment of Oudh, which was utilised as the ground for its 
annexation by the Company, then eager to consolidate its posses- 
sions in India, the responsibility lay mainly on the English, 
who had thrust upon that kingdom the impolitic arrangement ol 
the subsidiary system and had unceasingly interfered in its affairs 
“The facts furnished by every writer on Oudh affairs, all testify,” 
Sir Henry Lawrence stated, “to the same point, that British 
interference with that province has been as prejudicial to its 
court and people as it has been disgraceful to the British name.” 
Further, no consideration was shown for the unflinching loyalU 
of the ruling house of Oudh to the British Government. It has 
also been held by some that the annexation of Oudh meant a 
“gross violation of national faith” involving disregard of an old 
treaty. In 1837 Lord Auckland had concluded an agreement with 
the ruler of Oudh, which bound him either to introduce reforms or 
to make over the administration to the British Government while 
retaining the sovereignty. Though this treaty was not sanctioned 
by the Court of Directors, Lord Auckland intimated to the Oudh 
ruler the disallowance of only one clause of it and, somehow 
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or other, “the treaty was actually included in a subsequent Govern- 
ment publication and w%as referred to as still in force by succeeding 
( iovernorS'Generar’. When the Court of Directors decided on 
.iiincxing Oudh, the Rritish Governnicnt suddenly informed the 
ruler of Oudh that the treaty of 1.S37 was “a dead letler”. 



CHAFfER Vll 

THE MUTINY 

I. Presages of the Mutiny 

The rapid (‘xpaiiMoii of the British dominion in India, attended ;o 
it was by changes in the administrative system and modes d 
existence to vvliich tlie people had been accustomed through long ages 
disturbed the placid currents of Indian life and produced commo- 
tions in different parts of the country. Mention may be made, in 
this connection, of the Bareilly rising of a.d. 1816; the Cole oiii 
break of 1831-1832, and other minor risings in Chota Nagpur and 
Palamu, the Muslim movements like the Ferazee disturbances at 
Barasat (Bengal) in 1831 under the leadership of Syed Ahmad 
and his disciple, Meer Niser ‘All or Titto Meer, and later in 18dT 
at Faridpur (Bengal) under the guidance of Deedoo Meer; tin 
Moplah outbreaks in 1849, 1851, 1852, and 1855; and the Santa i 
insurrection of 1855-1856. These risings testify to the geneiai 
ferment in the British Empire in India, the last and the mcot 
severe being the Mutiny of 1857-1850, M hich shook its mighty fabra 
to its very foundations. 


2 . Causes of the Mutiny 

The Mutiny was the outcome of the changing conditions of tin 
time; and its causes may be conveniently summed up under four 
heads — political, economic and social, religious, and militar\ 
The political causes had their origin in Dalhousie’s pohey of anne x e 
tion, the doctrine of lapse or escheat, and the projected remov ii 
of the descendants of the Great Mughul from their ancestral palau 
to the Qutb, near Delhi. All this naturally gave rise to considerahl' 
uneasiness and suspicion in the minds of the old ruling prince.' 
Muslim as well as Hindu. The annexation of Oudh, and the 
idea of doing away with the bedimmed splendour that still stir- 
rounded the Mughul Emperor, wounded Muslim sentiments ; and ti e 
refusal to continue the pension of the ex-Peshwa, Baji Rao II, " 
his adopted son, Nana Saiieb, agitated some Hindu minds. As ‘ 
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matter of fact, some of the discontented rulers and their friends 
were conspiring against tlie Company’s government evi'ii before 
the Mutiny. The more important among them were Ahmad Ullali, 
an adviser of the ex-King of Oudh ; Nana Silheb; Nfina Sfdieh’s 
iKJphew, Jiao Saheb, and his retainers, Tantia Topi and ‘Azhnullah 
Khan; the Rani of Jhansi; Kunwar Singh, the Rajput (Jiief of 
Jagadishpur in Bihiir, who liad been deprived of Ids estates by 
the Board of Revenue; and Firuz Shfih, a relation of the Mughiil 
laniieror, Bahadur Shah. 

The expropriation of some landlords by the Britisli Government, 
.Old the growing unemployinimt among the followers and retainers 
of the dispossessed princes, gave rise to acute economic grievances 
and social unrest in dififerent parts of the country. Tlie resumption 
of rent-free tenures by Bentinck no doubt secured for the State 
increased revenue but at the same time it reduced many of the dis- 
possessed landlords to a state of indigence. During tlie five years 
Itefore the outbreak of the Mutiny, the Inam Commission at Bombay, 
appointed by Lord Dalhousie to investigate the titles of landowners, 
confiscated some 20,000 estates in the Deccan, without considering 
lor a moment that such a drastic measure was sure to create com- 
plications in the economic condition of the country. In Oudh 
especially, there prevailed terrible bitterness of feeling, particularly 
after Sir James Outram was succeeded as its Chief Commissioner by 
Coveiiy Jackson, a man of unsympathetic attitude and overbearing 
disjiosition. The Pong’s stipendiaries and officials ceased to have 
liieLr allowances and pensions; his capital was occupied by tlie 
new Chief Commissioner; and the disbandment of his army 
deprived the professional soldiers of their means of liveli- 
hood. All these converted Oudh, “the loyalty of whose inhabitants 
to the British had become proverbial, into a hot-bed of discontent 
and of intrigue”. Matters were to some extent improved by the 
rr‘call of Jackson and the appointment of Henry l^awrence; but 
discontent could not be completel}' allayed. 

A large section of the population were alarmed by the rapid 
-[iread of Western civilisation in India during the closing years 
of the eighteenth century and the first half of the nineteenth, 
file conservative sections of the Indian people saw in inventions 
like the railway and the telegraph, in the extension of Western 
e ducation, in the abolition of practices like Sail and infanticide, 
in the protection of the civil rights of converts from Hinduism, 
by the Religious Disabilities Act of 1856, in the legalisation of 
widow remarriage by the Hindu Widows Remarriage Act of 1856, 
fuid in the unwarranted aggressive spirit of some Christian 
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missionaries, attempts on the part of the Government to destroy their 
social polity, to westernise their land at the cost of their time- 
honoured customs and practices and to convert India to Cliristianit \ 
The activities of the Wahhabi sect must have contributed to inflaiiK 
the feelings of the Muslims. 

Thus several factors generated fumes of discontent in different 
parts of the country, the bursting of which into a devourui^ 
flame would not, however, have been possible if the Sepoy Arm\ 
had remained, as before, loyal to the Company. “In the control of 
the Sepoy Army lay,” observes Innes “the crux of the position 
But, for several reasons, the attitude of the Sepoys towards th( 
Company had become by this time far from friendly. Frequent 
engagement in prolonged campaigns in distant lands, which the 
Sepoys disliked, had severely tried their loyalty. Some regiments ot 
Sepoys had already mutinied on four occasions, during the thirteen 
years preceding the outbreak of 1857, as their demands for extr.i 
allowances for fighting in remote regions had not been met by tlx 
Company’s government: the 34th N.I. in 1844, the 22nd N.L in 
1849, the Gfith N.I. in 1850 and the 38th N.I. in 1852. Further, 
the discipline of the Sepoy Army, especially of the Bengal Division 
had been rapidly deteriorating, owing largely to the defective polio \ 
of the Government whi(*h unwisely transferred able military officer.s 
from the field to political jobs and retained the rule of promotion 
by seniority, irrespective of any consideration of age or efficiency. 
General Godwin, for example, commanded in the Second Burmese 
War at the ago of seventy. The so-called “Bengal Army” wa.^ 
recruited not in Bengal proper, but from high-caste men in Oudh and 
the North-Western Provinces. Being very sensitive about their cast'^ 
privileges they were not easily amenable to discipline and also shared 
the general suspicion as to the westernising and Christianising policy 
of the Government. The feeling of discontent was intensified by 
Lord Canning’s General Service Enlistment Act ordering all recruit.^ 
to the Bengal Army to be ready for service both within and outside 
India. The disparity in numbers between European and Indian 
troops had become glaring during the recent years ; thus at the timt 
of Lord Dalhousie’s departure from India, the former numbered 
45,322 and the latter 233,000. The distribution of the troops was also 
defective. Places of strategic importance like Delhi and Allahabad 
were wholly held by the Sepoys ; and between Calcutta and Allah- 
abad there was only one British regiment at Dinapore near Patna 
Again, England was then engaged in several extra-Indian war> 
like the Crimean War, the Persian War and the Chinese War. 
which sorely taxed her resources. A belief was engendered in the 
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minds of the Sepoys that England was in a critical situation and 
iliat, the British Army in India being so small, the safety of her 
Indian Empire depended on the Sojkivs. “A consciousness of power,” 
wrote the Commissioner of Meerut, “had grown up in the army 
which could only be exorcised by mutiny, and the cry of the 
cartridge brought the latent spirit of revolt into action.” The 
introduction of the Enfield rifle, the cartridges for whidi were 
greased with animal fat, was indeed an ill-considered measure. 
It set the spark that enkindled the embers of discontent, which 
was being fanned sedulously among the army by Nana Saheb, the 
jiartisans of the King of Oudh, the Rani of dhansi and a h‘\\ others. 
There were some grounds for the belief of the Sejioy Army 
that the grease was made from cow or pig fat, obnoxious to both 
the Hindus and the Muslims. “On this inflammable material,” 
writes Atchison, “the too true story of the cartridges fell as a s[>ark 
on dry timber,” and the whole country from the Sutlej to the 
Narmada was ablaze. 


3 . The Outbreak of the Mutiny and Its Suppression 

The first signs of unrest appeared early in 1857 at Barrack pore 
and Berhampore in Bengal ; they were, however, quickly sup- 
pressed and the culprits were punished. But the Sepoys broke out 
into open revolt at Meerut on the 10 th May, 1857, swarmed 
into the prisons, released their imprisoned comrades, murdered a 
few European officers and burnt their houses. General Hewitt, the 
incapable commanding officer at Meerut, although he had 2,200 
European troops under him, took no steps to suppress the mutineers, 
who galloped the next morning to Delhi, where not a single British 
regiment was stationed at that time, and brought it under their 
control. They massacred many Europeans and destroyed their 
houses. Two signallers in the telegraph office, outside the city, 
warned the authorities in the Punjab in time by sending them 
a telegraphic message. Lieutenant Willoughby, the officer in charge 
of the magazine, defended it for a few days with his eight brave 
companions, but at last finding himself overwhelmed he blew it 
up. This caused great losses to the mutineers, who, however, 
soon occupied the palace and proclaimed the aged nominal king, 
Bahadur Shah II, whose name still conjured up to many the 
vanished glories of the once mighty Mughul Empire, Emperor 
of Hindustan. The loss of Delhi, which had fallen into British 
hands as a result of much hard fighting and diplomacy, dealt a 
severe blow to the prestige of the British Empire. 
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There was a comparative respite of about three weeks, durinn 
which Sir John LawTcncc, the Chief Commissioner of the Punjali, 
managed to keep that province tranquil. But before any attempt 
could be made to recover Delhi, insurrections broke out by thf 
first week of June in almost all the upper Gangetic provinct s 
and parts of Central India — at Nasirabad in Rajputana, at Bareiliv 
in Rohilkhand, at Cawiipore, at Lucknow in Oudh, at Benares 
and in certain parts of Bihar. The Bihar movement under tlic 
leadership of Kiinwar Singh of Jagadishpur near Arrah was put 
down by William Tayler, Commissioner of the Patna Division 
and Major Vincent Eyre of the Bengal Artillery. The Benares 
outbreak w^as suppressed by Colonel Neill of the 1st Madras Fusiliers 
who put to death all the mutineers who could be captured; and 
in the surrounding districts that were placed under martial law 
by the Governor-General, “rebels, suspects, and even disorderly 
boys were executed by infuriated officers and unofficial British 
Residents, who volunteered to serve as hangmen”. The famous 
fort of Allahabad, defended bravely by Captain Brasyer with a 
small Sikh force, was relieved on the llih June by Neill. The 
mutineers became very active at Cawnpore, Delhi and Lucknov 
But, fortunately for the English, the regions south of the Narmad.l 
were not on the whole affected by the revolt. Lord Elphinstont* 
preserved comparative tranquillity in the Bombay Presidency, 
though an Indian regiment mutinied at Kolhapur, and George 
Lawrence was able to keep Rajputana quiet. The Punjab and 
particularly its Sikh chiefs, Gulab Singh of Kashmir, and man\ 
zamindfirs and Indian officers, remained loyal to the Compan\ 
Valuable services were rendered by some famous Indian rulers and 
statesmen, like Sindhia and his minister, Sir Dinkar Rao. 
Sir Salar Jang, the minister of Hyderabad, the Begara of Bhopfi! 
and Sir Jang Bahadur, the able minister of Nepal, to arrest the 
spread of the movement. In the opinion of Innes, Sindhia’sloyalt} 
“saved India for the British”; and Holmes, well known for hi- 
important work on the history of the Indian Mutiny, has described 
Sir Salar Jang as “a man whose name deserves to be evei 
mentioned by Englishmen with gratitude and admiration”. 

The mutineers at Ca\ympore were led by Nana Saheb, who had 
been living at Bithur near Cawnpore and had proclaimed himself 
as Peshwa. They invested the British entrenchments, which had 
been hurriedly constructed, in a manner too inadequate for effective 
defence, by Sir Hugh Wheeler, the seventy-five-years-old com- 
mander of that station. From the 8th till the 26th of June, tin 
invested garrison, consisting of about four hundred men capabi* 
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of bearing arms and a number of women and children, defended 
theniselv^es bravely in the midst of dreadful suffering and j)rivation. 
Tiiey surrendered on the 27th, being given assurances of safe conduct 
lo Allahabad. But as the deluded British garrison were leaving the 
place in boats, a murderous fire was opened on them with the result 
that most of the men w'ere massacred at the river-side, only four 
1 icing able to escape. Two hundred and eleven women and children 
\\ere confined in a building, knoum as the Bibigarh, w'here they 
were mercilessly put to death on the 15th July, by orders of Nfina 
Srdieb and his friend, Tantia Topi, and their bodies were flung 
mto a well. It is difficult to say definitely how far these atrocities 
were j)erpetrated as a reprisal for the repn^ssive measures of British 
.uid Sikh soldiers at Benares and Allahabad. The results of the Cawn- 
pore massacre were very lamentable. It aroused a burning desire 
jor revenge in the minds of Englishmen, both in India and fhigland, 
and led the Company’s troops to j>erpetrate acts that liav(> hhl very 
iinjileavsant memories. An avenging British force, under Neill anrl 
Havelock, reached Cawnpore one day after the t ragic incidimt . Tin* 

< it V was occupied by the mutinous Cwalior contingent on the 27th 
and 28th November, but Sir (blin Campbell recovered it on the 
lith December. 

The recovery of Delhi, the imjiortant rallying centre of the 
insurgents, could not but engage the serious attention of the British 
t Government. On the 8th June a relieving British force from 
Ambala, joined by a party from Meerut, defeated a mutinous 
army at Badli Sari and took up a position on the famous liidge 
overlooking the city of Delhi. Additional reinforcements, including 
a number of Sikhs, were sent from the Punjab by Sir John Lawrence, 
under a brave officer named Nicholson, to join the British troops 
on the outskirts of Delhi. Nicholson frustrated an attempt of the 
()f)j)osing force to intercept his advance, and assisted by Sir Archdale 

ilson, Baird Smith and Neville Chamberlain, delivered a vigorous 
assault on the mutineers. On the 14th September, the Kashmir 
' Gate was blown up, and the city and the palace were caf)tured after 
days’ desperate fighting. Nicholson received a mortal wound, 
file city was sacked by British soldiers, and in the process many 
jf its innocent male citizens were slaughtered. The Bombay Telegraph 
f (ported: “All the city people found within the wails when our 
iroops entered wore bayoneted on the 8t>ot; and the number was 
' onsiderable, as you may suppose when I tell you that in some 
Liuses forty or fifty persons were hiding.” The titular Delhi 
Hmperor, Bahadur Shah II, was arrested at the tomb of Humfiyun 
ly Lt. Hodson, a fierce cavalry officer, and his sons and a grandson 
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surrendered to Hodson as prisoners of war. Bahadur Shah JJ 
was deported to liangoon, where he spent his last years in exih 
till he died in 1862, at the age of eighty-seven. The princes W( rf 
shot down by Hodson, who had persuaded himself that til.'; 
had been guilty of murdering Englishmen and women and tUw 
they would be rescued by a mob before he could take them tc 
a place of safety. Thus came to an end the Mughul imperial dynast ^ 
There is no doubt that Hodson ’s act was “most uncalled-for 
The charges against the victims were not proved by any definiti 
evidence, nor w^as any attempt made by the crowd to save them 
Malleson observes that “a more brutal or a more unnecessary outra -f 
was never committed. It w'as a blunder as well as a crime”. 

At Lucknow, the mutiny broke out on the 30th May, and Su 
Henry Lawrence, who had succeeded Mr. Jackson as Chief Com 
missioner, retired at tbe beginning of July to the Residency, wiili 
all the Europeans and Christians and about 700 loyal sepoys, and 
held out there only for a few days, as he was shortly afterwards killed 
by the bursting of a shell. The command of the besieged garrisoi 
then fell on Brigadier Inglis, who bravely defended the place 
against numerous assaults until Havelock and Outram fought 
their way at the point of the bayonet into the Residency on tin 
25th September with much-needed reinforcements. General Neill, 
who had “the energy of one of the most determined character^ 
ever bestowed on man”, died at this time at Lucknow. Inglm. 
Havelock and Outram could not make their way out w ith the be- 
sieged garrison. Tlicir final relief was effected by the middle of 
November by Sir Colin Campbell (afterw^ards Lord Clyde), who caim 
from England as Commander-in-Chief. Sir Colin Campbell tex k 
vigorous action to suppress the risings in Oudh and Rohilkhand 
With the valuable help of Jang Bahadur of Nepal, who joined bin; 
at the head of a powerful Gurkha contingent, he finally brought 
Lucknow under British control on the 21st March, 1858. But the 
Talukdars of Oudh had been infuriated by a singularly injudiciou'' 
proclamation, issued by Canning at the end of March to the effec t 
that the lands of all the Talukdars were liable to forfeiture “excei*t 
those of six specifically mentioned and of others who could prov t 
their loyalty”. They carried on a guerilla warfare. The capture 
of Bareilly in Rohilkhand in the month of May greatly disheartenc'f 
them and they were thoroughly vanquished by the end of the ye; r 
Many of the mutineers fled across the British frontier to Nep d 
to perish there miserably. 

Meanwhile, the insurgents in Central India had found an able 
leader in Tantia Topi, a Maratha Brahmapa, who with the mutint-uB 
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iJwalior contingent, 20,000 strong, crossed the Jiimnfi at Kalpi, 
joined the troops of Nana Saheb, and repulsed General Windham, 
who had been left in charge of Ca\nipore. But ho was defeated, 
and driven out, on the 6th December, 1857, by Sir Colin Campbell. 
Tantia Topi then joined Rani Lakshrai Bai of Jhansi and carried 
on a desperate fight in Central India. Meanwhile Sir Hugh Rose 
had been conducting successful campaigns in Bundelkhand, the 
southernmost centre of the mutiny. Marching from his base of 
operations at Mliow early in January, 1858, he relieved the garrison 
at Saugor, captured Hatgarh early in February, defeated Tantia 
'Fopi on the Betwa River, and stormed Jhansi on the 3rd April. 
l./eaving the fort of Jhansi during the night of the 4th April, the 
Ihmi went with a few followers to Kalpi, which also was captured 
b}' the English on the 22nd May. The indomitable Rani and Tantia 
Topi then marched to Gwalior, and drove out Sindhia to Agra 
This ])rince had remained loyal but his army now deserted him. 
.Xana Saheb w^as proclaimed as the Peshwfi. Reahsing the danger 
a Maratha rising, Sir Hugh Rose took prompt measures to check 
the activities of the Rani and Tantia. He recovered Gw%ahor after 
<iefeating the insurgents at Morar and Kotah. The Rani of Jhansi, 
In^ssed in male attire as a sowar, was killed in one of these battles 
'Ti the 17th June, 1858. Tantia Topi, chased from place to place, 
\\as given up to the Enghsh, early in April, 1859, by Man Singh, 

;i feudatory of Sindhia, and was hanged on charges of rebelhon 
and murder and not. for complicity in the massacTc of Cawnpore, 
as is often stated. Nana Srdieb w^as driven into the jungles oi 
Xepfd and is said to have died there. Thus ended the ejiisode of the 
Miitin}^, and Canning proclaimed jieace throughout India. Many 
people, both in India and England, demanded the pursuit of 
a “ruthless and indiscriminate policy of vengeance”. Even 
Nicholson spoke for legalising “the flaying alive, impalement, or 
burning of the murderers of the w’omen and children at Delhi”. 
But Canning, uninfluenced by this clamour, judged the matkir 
with statesmanlike prudence and cool judgment, and arranged for 
^he proper trial and punishment of those only who were really 
aMulty. For this he was described, in derision, as “Clemency 
' arming”; but it must be admitted that the Govemor-GeneraTs 
pohey was wise and expedient and he was right in opposing 
Pleasures whose only effect would have been to add to the 
bitterness of feeling between the rulers and the ruled. 
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4. Causes of the Failure of the Mutiny 

The Mutiny, though an outbreak of a formidable nature, was 
bound to fail owing to the defective equipment and organization 
of the insurgents. Firstly, their military equipment was inferior 
to that of the English ; for example, their old muzzle-loaders 
were outranged by the newly invented breech-loaders of tiie 
English troops. Secondly, while the Sepoys failed to under- 
stand the significance of contemporary scientific improvements 
and even dreaded them, the English fully utilised these advan 
tages for their o\^m benefit. Thus with control ov^er a widespreaii 
telegraph system and j)ostal communications, the latter were able 
to receive and exchange information from different parts of tlu 
country and to modify their course of action according to tin 
needs of the situation. Thirdly, the English were fortunate 
enough to secure the loyalty of most of the feudatory chiel^ 
with the exception of the Rani of Jhansi, the Begam of Oudh and 
some minor chiefs; and, as has already been pointed out, thc\ 
received invaluable assistance from men like Sir Dinkar Kfio 
of Gwalior, Sir Salar Jang of Hyderabad, Jang Bahadur of Neprd, 
and the Sikhs. In the north-west. Dost Muhammad remained 
friendly. Fourthly, the vast numbers of the civil population ol 
the country, instead of helping the mutineers, were alienated 
from them, on account of their sufferings under the state of anarch) 
which followed the risings, and sympathised with the Britisii 
Government, as it maintained law and order, which the masse- 
in a country always prefer to anything else. Lastly, there was 
lack of eflficient leadership among the mutineers, while the British 
cause was ably served by a number of wise and brave leader- 
like Lawrence, Outram, Havelock, Nicholson, Neill and Edwardes 


5. Nature and Effect of the Mutiny 

The Mutiny was not a thoroughly organised national movemeiii 
or “a war of independence”, as James Outram, a contemporar\ . 
believed it to have been, or as it has been represented by some 
modem writers. It was in the main a miUtary outbreak, which 
was taken advantage of by certain discontented princes and land 
lords, whose interests had been affected by the new political ordei 
The last-mentioned factor gave it in certain areas the character ct 
a popular rising and constituted a menace to the British Empirt 
for several months, particularly in Oudh and Rohilkhand. It wa- 
never all-Indian in character, but was localised, restricted an i 
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poorly organised. Only one of the three provincial armies mutinied , 
and all the Indian sepoys did not rise against the British Govern- 
ment. As we have already noted, important Indian princes and 
chiefs sided \vith the English ; and of the thousands of landlords, 
recently dispossessed of their property, only the Talukdars of 
Oudh actively helped the insurgents. There was no leader of 
outstanding ability among the mutineers, except the heroic figure 
of the Rani of Jhansi, whom Sir Hugh Gough est/Oemed as “the 
best and bravest military leader of the rebels”. Further, the 
movement was marked by absence of cohesion and unity d| 
purpose among the different sections of the insurgents. Unfor- 
tunately, it was characfcrised by a disregard of the rules of 
civilised warfare on both sides, and “was fought with peculiar 
savagery”. If the mutineers were guilty of terrible enormilies 
tlie British troops also on occasions tarnished (he fair name of 
tlioir (‘ountry by a severity that was hardly tempered by good 
sense or moderation. 

For more reasons than one, the Mutiny marks a turning-point 
in the history of India. In a sense it demonstrated that^ the hold 
of the Company on India was still rather weak, and its lessons 
continued to influence British administration in India for several 
generations. “I wish,” remarked the late Lord Cromer, “the 
young generation of the English would read, mark, learn and 
inwardly digest the history of the Indian Mutiny; it abounds in 
lessons and warnings.” It directly produced three iinjicrtant 
changes in the system of administration and the jiolicy of the 
Government. 

Firstly, the control of the Indian Government was finally 
assumed by the Crown, in spite of protests from the Company. An 
Act for the Better Government of India was passed on the 2nd 
August, 1858, which provided that “India shall be governed by, 
and in the name of the Sovereign through one of the principal 
•Secretaries of State, assisted by a council of fifteen members”. 
At the same time the Governor-General received the new title 
of Viceroy. This was, however, “rather a formal than a substantial 
change”, because the Crown had been steadily increasing its 
control over the affairs of the Company since the latter had become 
a territorial power in India, and the actual control had been 
exercised so long by the President of the Board of Control, who 
was a Minister of the Crown. The Directors had functioned as a 
mere advisory council. 

The assumption of the government of India by the Sovereign 
of Great Britain was announced by Lord Canning at a darbar at 
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Allahabad in a Proclamation issued on Ist November, 1858, in the 
name of the Queen. The Queen’s Proclamation, described as tie 
Magna Charta of the Indian people, confirmed the treaties an i 
engagements of the East India Company with the Indian prince^ 
promised to respect the rights, dignity and honour of the nati\( 
princes and to pay due regard to the ancient rights, usages and 
customs of India; disclaimed all desire for the extension of British 
territorial possessions in India through “encroachment on those ol 
pthcrs”; granted a general amnesty to “all offenders, save and 
except those who have been, and shall be convicted of haviiiLi 
directly taken x)art in the murder of l^ritish subjects”; proclaimed 
a policy of justice, benevolence and religious toleration, enjoiniiiL^ 
the Government to “abstain from all interference with tin 
religious belief or wxjrship” of the subjects; and declared that 
all “of wdiatever race or creed, may be freely and impartial! \ 
admitted to offices in our service, the duties of which they mH\ 
be cpialified, by their education, ability and integrity, duly t(^ 
discharge”. 

Secondly, the army, which took the initiative in the out- 
break, was thoroughly reorganised ; and, for the next fifty years 
“the idea of division and counterpoise” dominated British military 
policy in India. The Presidency armies were kept entirely separate 
till 1S{)3; the European element in them w^as strengthened, and 
placed in sole charge of some essential services ; and the numbc'i 
of European soldiers w^as increased. The Commission on Indian 
Army Organisation of 1879 observed: “The lessons taught by tin* 
Mutiny have led to the maintenance of two great principles, ot 
retaining in the country an irresistible force of British troops and 
keeping the artillery in the hands of Europeans.” 

Thirdl}^ the British Government now took up a new' attitude 
towards the Indian States. These States had henceforth to 
recognise the paramountcy of the British Crown and were to bi 
considered as parts of a single charge. 

One indirect effect of the Mutiny is clearly seen in the buth 
and rise of extremism in Indian politics. The excesses of tlu' 
movement engendered a feeling of hostility in the minds of some 
Indians as well as some Englishmen in India, which, being aggra- 
vated by the growing racial discrimination between the two, has 
been influencing political thought and administrative policy m 
India in modern times. Russell, the Times Correspondent uj 
I ndia, rightly observed in his Diary that “the mutinies hav( 
produced too much hatred and ill-feeling between the two race- 
to render any mere change of the rulers a remedy for the evils whicl 
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affect India, of which those angry sentiments are the most serious 
exposition. . . . Many years must elapse ere the e^'ll passions 
t‘X(‘ited by these disturbances expire; perhaps eontidenee will never 
he restored; and, if so, our reign in India will be inaintaineil at 
the cost of suffering which it is fearful to contemplate". 



CHAPTER VHI 


ADMlNISTKvVTlVE ORGANISATION UP TO Till: MUTINY 
I. The Central Administration 

TiiE virtual acHjuiHition of the kingdom of Bengal by the East Indi.i 
Coinjian}' raised important problems. Could a private eorporati(«i! 
be allowed to rule over vast territories without any supervision 
of Parliament? Was a constitution designed for carrying (.n 
trade and commerce equally suitable for the administration of an 
oriental Empire? These were the questions that agitated politicians 
and statesmen in England. They w^ere made party issues in Parlia- 
ment and were also further complicated by the personal interests 
which were bound up with them. It is beyond the scope of tin 
present work to trace the history of this interesting problem and 
effect upon the parliamentary history of England. Suffice it In 
say that after a great deal of discussion, frequently charactei- 
ised by vehement denunciations and personal recriminations, 
Parliament appointed a Select Committee and a Secret Committee, 
and at last in 1773 passed the famous Regulating Act which intro- 
duced Parliamentary supervision over the Company and modiheil 
its constitution both in England and in India. 

The Act restricted the power of vote in the Court of Proprietor.^ 
by raising the qualification for the same from £500 to £1,(X)0 
The twenty-four Directors, who had been hitherto elected each yeai , 
were henceforth to be elected for four years, one fourth of then 
number retiring each year. 

The Act provided that “the Directors should lay before tin 
Treasury all correspondence from India dealing with the revenues 
and before a Secretary of State everything dealing with civil or 
military administration”. Thus the first definite step was taken foi 
providing Parhamentary control over the affairs of the Company 
By a Supplementary Act, passed in 1781, all dispatches proposed 
to be sent to India were to be shown to a Secretary of State. 

As regards the administration in India, the main provisions i i 
the Act were as follows; 

The Government of Bengal was vested in a Governor-Gener 1 
and a Council of four members. The votes of the majorit}' wer<^ 
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to prevail, the President having a casting vote in case of equality 
of votes. The first Governor-General, Warren Hastings, and the 
Councillors, Clavering, Monson, Barwell and Philip Francis, were 
named in the Act and appointed for five years (the term A\as furtlier 
extended by Supplementary Acts). Their successors were to be 
a])pointed by the Company. The Governor-General in Council 
(‘ould control the subordinate IVesidcncies of Bombay and Madras 
in matters relating to w’ar and peace. Further, the Act authorised 
the Crown to establish, by royal charter, a Sujiremc Court of 
.Justice consisting of a Chief Justice and three puisne judges. 

TIic Regulating Act was in force from 1773 to 1781 and thus 
covered almost the entire administration of Warren Hastings as 
Governor-General. The etfects of the Act may, therefore, be best 
studied in detail in the events of that jieriod. In general, it may 
be remarked that the Act broke down almost as soon as ii was 
j)ut to a practical test. The subordination of the Governor-General 
to a majority of the Council introduced weakness and vacillation 
m the Central Government, which might hav(‘ proved fatal to British 
rule in India. The supervision over subordinate Pn^sidencies was 
an extremely difficult task, and its impracticable characteT was 
demonstrated by the events of the First Anglo-Maratha War. ddie 
establishment of the Supreme Court led to endless cornjilications 
as its jurisdiction w^as not properly defined, and it naturally came 
into conflict with the existing courts of law'. In England also 
the ministerial control over the actions of the Directors proved 
illusory in many notable instances. The whole j>osition has been 
beautifuDy summed up in the following sentence: 

“It had neither given the State a definite control over the 
Company, nor the directors a definite control over their servants, 
nor the Governor-General a definite control over his Council, nor 
the Calcutta Presidency a definite control over Madras and 
Bombay.” 

Immediately after the inauguration of the new regime on 
lihth October, 1774, Warren Hastings was confronted with the 
opposition of the majority in his Council. The attitude of the 
new Councillors was far from friendly from the beginning, and 
they attacked the Governor-General’s policy on various points. 
Francis, who came to India with a preconceived notion that the 
administration was honeycombed with abuses and needed radical 
reforms, was the leading spirit of the opposition against the 
Governor-General. The virulent i^nd persistent attacks of the 
Councillors made Hastings powerless in his Council for a few' years 
till the death of Monson on 25th September, 1777, and severely 
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affected his prestige, with the result that charges of briber \ 
and defalcation were brought against him by his enemies. 

This is strikingly illustrated by the case of Nanda Kumar, a 
Brahmapa of high rank, who had held an important position in 
the Nawab’s Government (p. 661). On 11th March, 1775, Nanda 
Kumar, whom Hastings had offended by depriving him of his house 
and by showing special favour to his foe, Mohan Prasad, the executoi 
of an Indian banker, charged Hastings with taking presents, wort h 
many lacs, among them Rs. 3,54,105 from Muny Begam, thf* 
widow of Mir Jafar, for placing her in control of the NawabV 
household. It is very difficult to say definitely whether the charges 
were true. Hastings unwisely refused to meet the charges and to 
be put on trial before his Council, vith one as prosecutor whom he 
detested most and considered to bo “the basest of mankind”. 
But the Councillors, full of suspicion and dislike for the Governor- 
General, concluded that the charges against him were true and 
that he should pay the money into the Company’s treasury. In 
1776 the law officers of the Company in England declared that 
these (jharges, even on the tx parte case before them, were false. 

Meanwhile, in the month of May, 1775, Mohan Prasad charged 
Nanda Kumar vith forgery in connection with a will executed 
five years before. He was tried by the Supreme Court and a jur}', 
found guilty, sentenced to death and hanged. 

There is no doubt that Nanda Kumar did not receive a fair trial 
and there was a “miscarriage of justice” at least in respect of the 
capital punishment inflicted on him. Sir James Stephen states 
that “if he had to depend upon the evidence called for th(‘ 
prosecution, he would not have convicted the prisoner”. Again the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court over the indigenous ])opulatioii 
was doubtful, and the fact is that “the English law making forgery 
a capital crime was not operative in India till many years after 
Nanda Kumar’s alleged forgery had been committed”. Further, 
the judges took the unusual course of themselves cross-examining 
the defence witnesses “and that somewhat severely”. 

It is sometimes said that the execution of Nanda Kumar “was 
a judicial murder”. It was openly asserted by some at that time 
that Mohan Prasad was a creature of Hastings, who influenced 
the judicial decision against the accused. Nanda Kumar wrote 
to Clavering that he was the victim of a conspiracy between the 
Govemor-General-in-Council and the Supreme Court. But it shouki 
be noted that Impey was not the only judge w ho tried the case ani! 
there were also his colleagues and the jury; and that there is m 
positive evidence to prove Hastings’ conspiracy w ith Impey, with 
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whom he was not always on good terms. The condiiet of tlie Coiineil 
in not trying to save Nanda Kumar seems to be ratlier mysterious. 
Francis suggested the idea of appealing for a reprieve, but it was 
opposed by Clavering and Monson. “It easts,” observes Hoberts, 
‘ the darkest and most sinister shadow over the reputation of the 
men who used liim for their own purjiose and then eallousl\ and 
contemptuously thing him to the wolves.” 

In the course of a few years the glaring defects of the Regulating 
Vet became apparent, and fresh attempts were made to devise 
suitable remedies. The matter was brought to a head in 178:1, 
when the Company was obliged to approach Parlianumt for 
tinancial relief. Burke only voiced the general ojunion whiui he 
claimed that the relief and reformation of the Company must go 
together. 

'fhe first proposal for reform advo(.-ated by Dundas came to 
nothing. The bill introduced by Eox was passed in the House of 
Commons after a long and acrimonious debate, but was defeated 
111 the Lords mainly as a result of the intervention of King Ceorge HI. 
l*itt succeeded Fox and introduced a new bill in danuary, 1784, 
.111(1 it w\as passed in August of the same year. 

Ihtt’s India Act established six “Commissioners for the allairs 
"f India”, viz. a Secretary of State, the Chancellor of thi' Kxcli(‘(pier 
.iiid four Privy Councillors appointed by the King. 'Plu' body, 
known popularly as the Board of Control, was to exercise an 
elh'ctive supervision over the Board of Directors, ddn^y had access 
to ail the papers of the Company and no disfiatches other than 
Close that were purely commercial could be sent without their 
approval. The power of the Court of Proprietors was c'onsiderably 
reduced, as they could not annul or suspend any resolution of 
the Board of Directors which was apjiroved by the (dommissioners. 
These Commissioners were also empowered to send urgent or secret 
erders through a Secret Committee of the Directors, the apyiroval 
f the latter being of course a mere formality. The sufirerne 
Mithority thus passed into the hands of the Commissioners, and 
die Directors retained only their patronage, viz. the right to 
ijipoint and dismiss their ow'n servants. 

Important changes were at the same time introduced in the 
Indian administration. The members of the Governor-General's 
* ’ouncil w^ere reduced to three and only the covenanted servants 
d the Company were made eligible for these posts. The control 
T the Governor- General in Council over the Presidencies of Madras 
and Bombay was clearly defined and rendered more effective. By 
a supplementary bill, passed in 1786, the Governor-General was 
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authorised in special cases to act against the majority of the 
Council, and also to hold the office of Commander-in-Chief. 

The constitution set up by Pitt’s India Act did not undergo aii\ 
fundamental change during the existence of the Company’s rule m 
India. We may therefore pass in rapid review the minor changf ^ 
that occurred between 1786 and 1858. It may be noted that legis. 
lativc changes during this period were always associated with tli(‘ 
renewal of the Company’s Charter in 1793, 1813, 1833 and 1853. 

As regards the Home Government, the most notable change ^ 
were in regard to the Board of Control. Its powers were gradual I \ 
concentrated in the hands of the President, who thereby virtuallv 
became the Cabinet Minister for India. 

The Charter Act of 1813 abolished the monopoly of the Company > 
Indian trade and laid down “the undoubted sovereignty of the 
Crown” in and over the possessions of the East India Companv 
The Charter Act of 1833 abolished the trading activities of the 
Company and henceforth it became a purely administrative body 
under the Crown. 

In India, the powers of the Governor- General over the sub- 
ordinate Presidencies were further enlarged by the Charter Act 
of 1793, which enabled him to proceed in person to Madras and 
Bombay and exercise the same authority over their administration 
as in Bengal. The Charter Act of 1833 not only gave the Govcrnoi- 
General and Council the superintendence, direction and control 
over the subordinate Presidencies, but also took away from the 
latter all powers of making laws, and concentrated all legislati\c 
authority in the former. Henceforth, with certain necessars 
exceptions, the Governor-General and Council could make lav.^ 
and regulations for all persons, whether British or Indian, and for 
all courts of justice, whether established by His Majesty’s charter^ 
or otherwise. 

In order to enable the Council to discharge these important 
functions efficiently, a new member with expert knowledge of la^\ 
was added to it. The Law Member must not be a servant of th' 
Company and could speak and vote only at meetings of the Counct ! 
which discussed legislative business. 

In order to emphasise the superior role which the Governor 
General and Council would play over all the Company’s j) 08 sessioi ' 
in India, the supreme authority in the country was hencefori i 
designated as the Governor- General of India in Council. T1 
Governor- General in Council also constituted the Government ^ l 
Bengal, and the Act permitted a member of the Council to I" 
appointed Deputy-Governor of the Province. 
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The Charter Act of 1853 introduced further changes. The 
number of Directors was reduced to eighteen, of whom three (later 
six) were to be appointed by the Oowm. It took away from them 
the power of patronage by instituting an open coinjK'titive examina- 
tion for tlie recruitment of civil servants. The salary of the President 
of the Board of Control was made etpial (o that of a Secretary (d’ 
State, and the approval of the Crown was necessary for all appoint- 
ments of Councillors, both central and provincial. 

As regards the Government of India, the most inij>ortant changes 
concerned its legislative function. The Law Member was made 
an ordinary member of the Governor-Gcnerars Council and no law 
could be enacted wdthout the assent of the Governor-General. 
The Council itself was enlarged for legislative ])urposes by tlu^ 
addition of six new members, called “legislative councillors''. 
These included four nominees of the four i)rovincial Goveininents 
(Bengal, Bombay, Madras and the North- Weslern Provinces) and 
the Chief Justice and a puisne Judge of the Sui>reme (\)urt. The 
nominated members must be civil servants of at least ten years’ 
standing. A Law Commission was aj)pointed in London for the 
codification of Indian law’s, and it ultimately led to the enactment 
of the Penal Code, the Criminal Procedure (’ode, and the Civil 
Procedure Code. 

The changes made by the successive Charter Acts merely sought 
to carry to its logical conclusion the process that had been begun 
by North’s Regulating Act and Pitt’s India Act, viz. gradual 
transference of power and authority from the (empany to the 
(Town. The relation between the two w'a.s, throughout this period, 
a complicated one, and depended to a large extent upon the person- 
ality of the President of the Board and his influence with the 
Cabinet. In addition to initiative, direction and control, a strong 
President could coerce the Directors into 8ubmis.sion in almost 
every matter, but the latter always possessed, to a large extent, 
the power of resisting and putting obstacles in his w’ay. The 
right of recalling the Governor-General was always an important 
instrument in their hands, and no President would lightly risk their 
determined hostility and desperate resistance. But the inevitable 
chain of events pointed to the extinction of the Company as 
the only logical end. After the Charter Act of 1833 the main 
privilege and justification for the existence of the Company was 
the appointment of civil servants — a powerful patronage which 
could hardly be transferred to the Cabinet without danger to 
British democracy. With the institution of competitive examination 
for the recruitment of civil servants, this last vestige of effective 
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power was gone, and the way was made clear for the abolition of 
Company and the transfer of its powers to the Crown. This eii j 
was already visualised by many and must have shortly been 
realised in the ordinary course even if the Mutiny had not suddenly 
brought it about in an abrupt manner. 

2. Provincial*'^ministration 
Bengal, the First Phase (1765-1793) 

Although the Company was granted the Dkvdnl of Bengal 
Bihar and Orissa in 1765, the actual collection of revenue was h'fi 
till 1772 in the hands of two Naib-Diwans, Muhammad Beza Khaii 
in Bengal and Shitab Kfiy in Bihar. Out of the revenues collected, 
the Company had to pay twenty-six lacs to the Emperor, as stipu- 
lated in the Treaty of Allahabad, and thirty-two lacs (originally 
fifty-three lacs) to the Nawab of Bengal for the expenses of tlu 
administration, retaining the surplus for their own use. This is the 
famous system of Dual Government associated with the name ot 
Clive. 

The result of this system was disastrous both to the Company 
as well as to the people of Bengal, while the servants of the Company 
and the Naib-Diwaxns amassed great wealth. The Company'> 
authorities at home w'ere fully alive to the abuses of the system 
and in 1772 appointed Hastings Governor of Bengal with fulJ 
powders to reform the administration. 

Hastings abolished the Dual Government and carried into effect 
the declared policy of the Company to “stand forth as the Diwan 
In reality, however, he did much more than simply exercise the 
powers of the Diwan, i.e. collection of revenue by his owm agents 
He made the Company responsible for almost the entire civil 
administration of the province. 

He abolished the posts of the Naib-Diwans and removed the 
treasury to Calcutta. The minority of the Nawab made the transi- 
tion easy. He appointed, as the guardian of the Nawab, Mun> 
Begam, originally a dancing girl, on whom he could fuUy rely. 
The annual allowance of the Nawab was at the same time 
reduced to sixteen lacs. These and similar other measures trans- 
ferred the real power and authority in the administration from the 
hands of the Nawab to those of the Company, and Calcutta became 
henceforth the real seat of government instead of Murshidabad. 

After thus having assumed the powers of government, Hastings 
sot himself to evolve a system of administration. The task, how ever. 
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proved a most formidable one. The administrative machinerv of 
the Company, so long intended solely for commercial pursuits, had 
to be adjusted to an altogether different purpose, and the hopeless 
labric of the Nawiib s Government could scarcely supply any solid 
foundation for a new structure. Besides, the monile of the 
Company’s Indian servants was very low, and a tradition of public 
service had yet to be built up. The ignorance of the language of 
the people and of their laws, manners and customs added to the 
difficulty of the task. No wonder, therefore, that the ]5ritish 
authorities in Bengal had to pass through long and weary jirocesses 
and to engage in tedious and bitter exjieriments in order to find 
a solution to the stupendous problems that confronted them The 
twenty years (1772-1793) that covered the administration of 
Hastings and Cornwallis may be regarded as the first event fuh/ 
chapter in the history of Indo-British administration in Bengal^ 
After numerous experiments, some definite principles were formu. 
lated towards the close of this period, and they formed the founda- 
tion of the mighty structure of the British-lndian administration 
uhich we see around us to-day. It would be convenient, therefore, 
to begin with this jieriod and study the gradual evolution of this 
administrative system, mainly under the two heads, the adininistra- 
tion of revenue and the administration of justice. 


A. The Administration of Revenue 
The main sources of revenue at this period were: 

(а) Land -revenue 

(б) Monopoly of salt and opium trade 
and (c) Customs, tolls, excise, etc., called Sair. 

Of these the first was undoubtedly the most important and 
demands our chief attention. As already noted above, the land- 
revenue was collected up to 1772 by the two Naib-Diwans. This 
was almost inevitable at the beginning, as the British entirely 
lacked the knowledge of revenue matters. In order to remove 
this deficiency “supervisors” were appointed to study the method 
of collecting the revenue and obtain a knowledge of the local 
customs and usages in this respect. The requisite knowledge was, 
however, confined to the zamindars, who collected the revenues 
from the ryots, and the Qanungoes or officers in charge of records. 
None of these w^ere willing to communicate the information to 
the British officials and so the appointment of supervisors bore 
but little fruit. 
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In 1772 the posts of the Naib-Diwans were abolished and tl)f 
revenue administration was placed under the direct control of tlif 
Governor and Council, who thus formed a Board of Revenue. Th< 
lands were farme^ out by public auction and the assessment wa> 
made for a period of five years. A Collector and an Indian Diwan wer< 
appointed in each district to sujiervise the revenue administration 

The result of the system was disastrous from every point oi 
view. Unprincipled speculators made rash bids and succeedc'd 
in ousting the zamindars in most cases, but they soon found 
themselves unable to collect the stipulated revenue. Having no 
permanent interest in the land, they oppresse<i the ryots in ordc'r 
to exact as much as possible during the period of their tenure. 
In spite of this, they were heavily in arrears and were imprisoned 
by the Collectors for failure to make the stipulated payment. 
Thus the zamindars, farmers and ryots, all suffered, while the 
Company also incurred serious losses. 

In 1773 a new experiment was tried. A Committee of Revenue, 
consisting of two members of the Board and three senior servants 
of the Company, was established in Calcutta. The post of tlu^ 
European Collector was abolished, and the revenue administration 
of each district w'as placed under an Indian Diwan. Six Provincial 
Councils were established, and arrangements were made for 
occasional inspection by special Commissioners. 

The change did not improve matters much, so that jjjlreii 
the five years’ settlement expired the Company adopted the- 
method of annual assessment by public auction, but special instruc- 
tions were issued to the Provincial Councils to give preference to 
the zamindars in making these annual settlements of land revenue 

In 1781 a new plan w'as adopted for the administration of revenue 
The essence of the new plan wasuo ce^ralise the whole business 
of revenue coUection in Calcutta. A new Committee of Revenue 
was set up, consisting of four members assisted by a Diw an. The 
Provincial Councils were abolished, and although European 
Collectors were reappointed in each district, they had no real 
powers and were merely figureheads. 

The scheme suffered from all the evils and abuses of over- 
centralisation and soon broke down. In 1786 a rational sebeme 
was adopted. Districts were now organised into regular fiscal 
units, and the Collector in each district was made responsible for 
settling the revenue and collecting it. At first the whole province 
was divided into thirty-five districts, but in 1787 the number was 
reduced to twenty-three. The Committee of Revenue was now 
reconstituted as a Board of Revenue with a member of the Council 
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as its President. The duties of the Board were clearly defined 
and consisted mainly in “controlling and advising the collectors 
and sanctioning their settlement”. A new officer, Chief Sheristadar, 
was appointed to deal with the detaihal records of land-tenure 
and land-revenue, so that the re({uisite knowledge might he 
available to the Government, instead of remaining a secret 
monopoly of the Qanungoea. 

The system of annual settlement continued till the beginning 
of A.D. 1790. It was obviously a temporary expedient and recog- 
nised as such, but had to be continued as the rccjuisite data had 
to be collected before embarking upon a system of a more permanent 
character. The problem was further complicated by the varying 
theories about the ownership of land. The diffident views on this 
subject were crystallised into the opposing tlamries of (irant and 
Shore, two senior servants of the Company, who had specially 
applied themselv^es to the thorny question of land-revenue. Shore 
maintained that the zamindars were tiic firoprietors ol‘ the land 
and were only liable to pay a customary revenue to the Govern- 
ment. Grant on the other hand, was of opinion that the proprietary 
right of the land was vested in the Government, and they had 
unrestricted rights to make settlements with anybody, zamindar 
or farmer, on any terms they liked. The authorities in England 
adopted Shore’s views, and accordingly instructed (airnwallis to 
make j^ettlement with the zamindars, as far as jiracticable. The 
settlement was to be made at first for a period of ten years only, 
but with a definite idea of making it ultimately fiermanent. 

In pursuance of these instructions, (!ornwallis a])pointcd Shore 
President of the Board of Revenue, and some sti'ps were takim 
\\ith a view to making a long-term settkunent. The necessary pn^- 
iiminaries were not completed till 1790, but during this interval 
(brnwallis’ views underwent an important ciiange. Instead of a 
provisional settlement for ten years to be ultimately made {xjrman- 
ent, he decided upon launching immediately a plan of permanent 
settlement. His views were opjiosed by most of his advisers, 
including both Shore and Grant. Grant naturally wanted to 
f>ostpone an irrevocable measure of this type till a further and 
exhaustive study of the records was made to decide the question 
of the proprietary right of the land. Shore anted to postpone 
it till a proper survey could enable the Government to make 
the perpetual assessment on a sound and equitable basis. 

Cornwallis, on the other hand, maintained that enough material 
'vas already in the possession of the Government to decide the 
issue, both as regards the theoretical asficct f»f the question, as 
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well as the more practical one, viz. fixing the total amount of tlio 
revenue to be demanded from zamindars. He further held that 
at present revenue matters were taking so much of the time and 
energy of the Government that nothing but a permanent measure 
of this type would enable them to devote the proper share of atteu 
tion to tlie more important duties of the Government like adminiN- 
tration and justice. Among the beneficent efifects of a permaneni 
settlement of land Cornwallis laid particular stress upon tla 
encouragement it would give the zamindars not only to develoj) 
their lands but also to reclaim waste lands which extended at 
that time over a large portion of the whole province. 

On the 10th February, 1790, Cornwallis announced the settle- 
ment of land-revenue for ten years, to be made permanent if 
approved by the Court of Directors, The approval of the Directors 
reached Cornwallis in 1793, and on 22nd March of that year the 
Decennial Settlement was declared permanent. Its effect was to 
make the zamindars permanent owners of the land, subject to the 
payment of a fixed annual revenue to the Government. 

A thorny problem was thus solved after various experimenis 
had been tried for more than twenty-five years. As to the justice 
and equity of this solution and its ultimate effect upon the country, 
opinions have always differed, as they differ even to-day. There 
is no doubt that it ultimately, but not without many years of 
suffering, created a class of loyal land-holders who formed a stable 
element in the State, and a steady source of a fixed amount of 
revenue. But it deprived the Government of the benefit of a 
gradually expanding income from the land, which forms the most 
valuable soun^e of revenue in Bengal. Further, while it fully 
conceded the claims of the zamindars, it altogether ignored those 
of the cultivators, who were placed absolutely at the tend(u 
mercies of the zamindars. Cornwallis certainly issued regulations 
to limit and control the authority of the zamindar over hn 
tenants, but these bore little fruit, and further legislation became 
necessary to remedy this grave defect of the Permanent Settlement 

A few words may be said regarding the other sources of revenue 
referred to above. 

The revenues of salt and opium were at first managed by the 
system of auction, as in the case of land-revenue, the settlement 
being made with the highest bidder. In 1780 the manufacture 
of salt was directly taken up by the Government and a small 
establishment was set up to manage it under the control of the 
Supreme Council. The Sair revenue was managed by the same 
agency as the land-revenue. 
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B. The Administralioii of Justice 

111 India the administration of civil justice was closely associated 
with the management of revenue, and the grant of Dtudnl rights 
111 1765 comprised both these functions As in the case of revenue, 
re|»eated experiments were made Ix^fore a (ietinife system of 
administration of justice was evolved. These experiments 
were closely connected with, and may be said to form almost 
an essential part of, those in connection wdth the land-revenue, 
hi any case, both passed through the same process of evolutiim, and 
the judicial system at each stage during this experimental period 
I an only be understood with reference to the system of revemu* 
administration. 

The question was first definitely taken up m 1772. Two (sourts 
were established in each district, the Diwanl Adalat with a civil 
and the Faujdari Adalat with a criminal jurisdiction. In addition 
lo these, two superior courts were established in Calcutta, viz. 
Sadar Diwani Adalat, as a court of ajipeal in civil cases, and Sadar 
Xizamat Adalat for revising and confirming sentences. The 
Diwilni Adrdat in each district was in charge of the Collector, and 
the Sadar Diwanl Adiilat was presided over by the ih’esident and 
members of Council. The criminal courts remained in charge of Indian 
judges, according to old customs and {irecedents, but the Collectors 
and the Council exercised some control r(5Sf>cctively over the 
district courts and the Sadar Nizamat Adalat. 

The changes in the system of revenue administration in J77JI, 
1781 and 1786 brought about corresfionding changes in the 
ddministration of justice. In 1774 the district courts were placed 
m charge of Indian officers called Amils. ‘An ajipeal lay from their 
decision to the Provincial Councils and, in important cases, from 
them to the Sadar Diwani Adalat. 

In 1775 the Sadar Nizamat Adiilat was transferred to Murshidabad 
and placed in charge of the Naib-Nazim. A Faujdiir was appointed 
in each district to bring criminals to justice. 

In 1780 the judicial powers of the six Provincial Councils were 
transferred to six courts of Diwani Adiilat each presided over by 
u covenanted servant of the Company. In 1781 the number of 
tiiese courts was uicreased to eighteen and all civil cases w'ere tried 
hy them. In other words, the old district courts under Euroj>ean 
•supervision were revived. But except in four districts, where the 
* bliector presided over these courts, they were placed under 
"cparate judges. Their decision was final up to 1,000 rujxjes, but 
'^'here the amount in dispute was larger, an apjjeal lay to the 
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Sadar Diwanl Adalat. At the same time the Faujdari system oi 
1775 was abolished and the powers and duties of the Faujdars 
were transferred to the judges of the district courts. The criminaU 
were, however, tried in the Faujdari or criminal courts undi i 
Indian judges, under the ultimate control of the Naib-Nazim at 
Murshidabad. 

In the meanwhile a new element had been introduced by tlic 
establishment of the Supreme Court in Calcutta, in 1774, by virtia 
of the l^gulating Act. This court, established by the Crovm aral 
consisting of a Chief Justice and three Puisne Judges, was vested 
with jurisdiction over British subjects only, but in practice it led 
to enormous difficulties. The court claimed, and actually fhd 
exercise, jurisdiction over all persons, and not only ignored the 
authority of the Company’s courts but even entertained case> 
against the judges and officers of these courts for acts done in then 
official capacity. The legal principles and procedure which the\ 
followed were foreign to India and extremely vexatious. Th( 
Select C/ommittee very truly observed that “the court has been 
generally terrible to the natives and has distracted the government 
of the Company”. The pretensions of the Supreme Court reached 
their climax in the famous Cosijuru Case, which brought tlie 
matter to a head. A judge of the Supreme Court issued a vth 
against a zamindar, the Rajii of Cosijura, but the Supreme Council 
denied the right of the Supreme Court to exercise jurisdiction 
over a zamindar, as he was neither a British subject nor a servant 
of a British subject. Accordingly when the officers of the Supreme 
Court proceeded to arrest the zamindar, the Council sent sepo\s 
to arrest them. There was thus an almost ojien war between the 
highest executive and judicial authorities in Bengal. But a final 
catastrophe was averted by an ingenious device of Hastings’. Ih 
appointed Im})ey, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, a^ 
President of the Sadar Diwani Adalat, with a high salary, and tlu 
tension was immediately relieved. 

This procedure, which is usually regarded as a bribe to Impe\ 
was open to serious objections. One of the avowed objects for 
creating the Supreme Court was to have any complaints again^^ 
the Company’s servants dealt with by an independent tribunal 
This object obviously could not be fulfilled so long as the head c i 
the Supreme Court held office, vdth high emoluments, at th-^ 
pleasure of the Governor-General and Council. The only relievini: 
feature in this otherwise dark picture is that, apart from putting: 
an end to the deadlock, it made the Sadar Diwani Adalat, tl ^ 
highest appellate court, in the province, a much more efficicTit 
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institution than it could ever have been under the presidency of 
the Governor- General, who had little time, and j)erhaps less 
knowledge of law, to enable him to discharge the duties of the 
high office in a satisfactory manner. 

But this arrangement was upset by the Home authorities 
linpey had to refund the salary and was impeached. A new Statute 
passed in 1781 defined more clearly the jurisdiction of the Sujireme 
( ourt, exempting from it the official acta of the Go\ernor-GeneraI 
and Council, the zamindars or farmers, and all matters concerning 
revenue collection. 

During the period of Cornwallis’ administration, important 
rhanges were made in all branches of administration, including 
tlie judicial system. In 1787 the district courts vere again placed 
under the Collectors except in Dacca, Patna and Murshidabad. 
The Collectors were vested with the jiowers of a magistnite and 
cttuld try criminal cases within certain limits. The more important 
criminal cases were tried, as before, in district criminal courts 
and Sadar Nizamat Adfilat. The Collectors could not deal uith 
revenue cases, which were transferred to the Board of Revenue. 

Further changes were introduced in 1790. The experiment of 
making the Board of Revenue responsible for revenue cases proved 
a failure, and new local courts were instituted in each district 
under the Collector for trying these cases. Most far-reaching 
changes were made in the administration of criminal justice. The 
Sadar Nizamat Adalat was again removed from Murshidabad to 
<Jalcutta (it had been done once before by Hastings) and in the place 
<'f a Muhammadan judge it was f>resided over by the Governor- 
Ceneral and Council, assisted by experts in Indian laws. The 
district criminal courts were abolished and their place was taken 
by four courts of circuit, e.stablished at Calcutta, Murshidabad, 
Patna and Dacca. These courts were presided over by twc' servants 
of the Company, assisted by Indian experts, and they were to 
tour through the area of their jurisdictions twice every year. 
The powers of the Collectors, as magistrates, were further increased . 
They were made responsible for the custody of the prisoners and 
execution of the sentences jiassed on them by the four jjrovincial 
criminal courts. 

The famous Cornwallis Code of May, 1793, partly by defining 
the changes already made and partly by introducing new ones, 
ushered in the system which formed the steel frame of British- 
liidian administration. The changes jiroceeded on two [)rincipleB, 
first, the necessity of reducing the multifarious duties of the 
Collector, which gave him almost unlimited authority and made 
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him the sole representative of British authority in a distrif t 
A(!Cordingly the Collector was divested of all judicial and magisten,,! 
powers, which devolved upon a new class of officers called Judgf v 
Tlie separate revenue courts for each district as well as the judici il 
powers of the Board of Revenue were abolished and the JikIlh 
tried all civil cases. 

In addition to the twenty-three district courts and three cii\ 
courts in Patna, Dac(;a and Murshidabad a large number of court - 
of lower grade wen* also set up to cope with the business. Tin 
lowest court was that of Munsiffs which could try cases up 1^ 
TK) rupees. Next w’as that of the Registrars, a class of official' 
attached to the Zila courts, who could try cases u]) to 200 ruj)cc-- 
From the decisions of all these courts an appeal lay to the distru a 
court . 

'Pile four provincial courts of circuit set uj) in 1790 wen 
reorganised. Each of them now contained three, instead of tv^c 
English judges, and not only served as criminal courts of circuit 
as before, but also heard appeals from the decisions of the district 
judges. From them appeals lay in more important cases to the 
Sadar Diwulni Adalat in Calcutta. In order to curb the authorit \ 
of the Collectors still further and to jirotect Indians from ojiprc^- 
sion at their hands, the Collectors and all the officers of the 
Government were “made amenable to the courts for acts done in 
their official capacities”, and even Government itself in case (>l 
any dispute with its subjects over property had to “submit it- 
rights to be tried in these courts under the existing laws and 
regulations”. 

The second principle on which Cornwallis proceeded was 1( 
divest the Indians of any real authority or responsibility in matter- 
of administration. He had already deprived them of any real 
power in the administration of criminal justice, over which the} 
had formerly supreme and almost absolute control. He now 
deprived the zamindars of the power and responsibility of mam 
taining peace within their jurisdiction. They were forced to dis 
band their police forces, and their duties were entrusted to c 
number of Darogas in every district, each working within a definc<i 
area under the direct supervision of the Magistrate. 

The net result of the changes introduced by Cornwallis was i' 
divide the entire administrative work in a district between tw\ 
European officers, one acting as a Collector of revenue, and tic 
other as a Judge and Magistrate. Indians were deliberately exclude<i 
from offices involving trust and responsibility. 
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Bengal, the Second Phase '1793 1828) 

For a period of thirty-live years the system of Cornwallis was 
:idoj)ted as the guiding principle, and the Government were niprcl>' 
(“HLraited in remedying the defects that gradually forced themselves 
(in their attention. In connection with the PcTinanent Settlement, 
tlie main difficulties w’ere about the regular collection of tlu‘ 
viipulated dues. These fell heavily in arrears, with tlie consc'quence 
iliat lands w'cre frequently sold and the ideas of a stable revenue 
and a loyal contented class of zamindars were not realised to any 
(insKlerable extent. Another dcfec't of the Act was the insuilicient 
protection it gave to the tenants against tho t)}>pression of the 
/nmindars. The establishment ol the law-courts was exf)ected to 
the tenants the needed relief, but in practice it pro\(‘(l futile 
In the absence of any regular survey of land and a (hdinite nnord 
.ilxiut the tenure of lands the law'-courts cf)iil(l atlord hut little 
odicd'. 

but even the protection of the courts soon proved illusory. 
For the law-suits multiplied so ra])idly that the courts were unabl(‘ 
to cope with them. The proverbial law’s d(day proved so serious 
111 this instance that justice w’as practically denied, for, in the 
ordinary course, a case w^as not expected to be decided during the 
liic-time of a man. Lastly, crimes increased enormously and 
there wnas no security of life and projierty. 

It is needless t-o describe in detail the various measun's taken 
ht the successive Governors-General to cope with these serious 
'ouls. It will suffice to indicate the mam lines of policy adojited 
h> them. 

As regards the Permanent Settlement, attempts were made to 
ompile records of tenure and the Regulation VII of 1819 clearly 
Icdined the rights of the various classes of tenants. Greater power 
uas given to the zamindar to collect rents from his tenants and 
lif was made liable to arrest on failure of the annual rent. To 
with the enormous increase in law-suits, the number of district 
j^alges was increased, the number and the powers of the lower 
(^■'uirts were enhanced, and Indians were aj)f)ointed as Munsifls 
(with larger powers than those of 1793) and 8adar Amins to try 
^■ivil cases within a prescribed limit. As regards criminal cases, 
die magistrate’s power to try them was enlarged and he was 
'^ithorised to delegate it to his assistants. The Collectors were 
'C'ain empowered to try certain classes of revenue cases, and a 
If'W’ selected among them were vested with the powers of magis- 
trates. Suitable changes were made in the procedure of the 
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provincial appellate courts, so that appeal cases might be trm 
even when the judges were on circuit. The number of judges n 
these courts was increased from three to four. The Sadar Divan 
Adalat was entirely reconstituted. Instead of the .Govern nr 
General and Council, three judges were placed in charge of n 
and their number was gradually increased to five. In 1797 ai 
appeal from the decision of this body to the King in Council 
permitted in cases where the amount in dispute was over £5,00(i 
In order to maintain law and order, an efficient police systtai 
was organised both in large towns as well as in the headquartci 
of every district. They worked under the supervision of foui 
Police Superintendents, stationed in Calcutta, Dacca, Patna aii< 
Murshidabrid. 


Bengal, the Third Phase (1829-1858) 

The first radical change in the system of Cornwallis was e fectcl 
by Lord William Bentmck in 1S29. The new scheme of administra- 
tion centred round a class of officials called Commissioners, eadi 
of whom was placed in charge of a division comprising several 
districts. The Provincial courts of appeal and the posts of Su]h i- 
intendents of Police were abolished and their duties were transferrcil 
to the Commissioner. In addition to these, he had to siipervist 
the work of the Collectors, magistrates and judges of the dislnt t- 
under him. Experience, however, soon proved that these ta.sk' 
were too much for a single individual, and as a result of the n- 
shufflings made in 1831 and 1837, the duties of the sessions judut 
were transferred to the district judge, and the latter was relief ' k 
of his magisterial functions by the creation of new posts for that 
purpose. Thus the district administration was carried on by tht 
judge, the Collector, and the magistrate, with assistants, belonging 
to the covenanted Civil Service, under the supervision of tia 
Divisional Commissioner. 

Another important feature of the change was to entru.^t 
Indians with a larger share in administrative work. For tin." 
purpose Deputy-Magistrates and Deputy-Collectors were recruiunl 
from among them, and, for hearing civil cases, a new post '! 
Principal Sadar Amin was created, from whose decisions, in certain 
cases, an appeal lay directly to the Sadar Diwani Adalat of Calcutta 
and not to the District Judge as was hitherto the practice. 

Lord William Bentinck also created the posts of Joint Magistrate- 
and placed them in charge of sub-divisions. Gradually the Dept t} 
Magistrates were also appointed as sub-divisional officers. 

The most notable change in the administration of Bengal t(>^*k 
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place in 1854. Up to that year the Governor-General and Council 
u ere also responsible for the administration of Bengal, and naturally 
I he local needs of Bengal yielded in importance to tlie greater 
nii|>erial iseues that almost always confronted that body. By the 
('barter Act of 1853 Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and Assam were placed 
in charge of a Lieutenant Governor, and Mr. F. J. Halliday was 
.ippointed to this post on 28th April, 1854. 


Madras 

111 Madras, as in Bengal, the chief administrative problem was 
1 lie collection of land -revenue, which was the main source of the 
itieoinc of the State. Unlike Bengal, however, the British tcTritories 
in Madras were acquired in different times iVom difi'erent powers, 
and had different law's and usages. The administration of land- 
rr venue had, therefore, to be based on different. j)rinci[)IeH in order 
to suit the local needs. 

In general two different systems were adopted. In the Jci</ir 
an*a and Northern Sarkars each village was ciwned by a number 
ol Mirasdars, wdio possessed heritable shares, and tlie yirincipal 
persons among them had long been accustomed to act as the 
rcfiresentatives of the village. Accordingly s(“ttlement of the 
\'hole village w’as made w ith a committee of tiie j^riiK'iyial Mirasdars 
in return for a lump sum. 

An altogether different system prevailed in Karamahal, which 
was conquered from Tipu in 1792. Here th(‘ village headman 
collected dues from each cultivator, and jiaid them to the State. 
Alexander Read and Thomas Mu run studied th(^ details of this 
'\.stem and gradually evolved what is known as the ryc/twdrl 
H'ltlement. The essence of the system, whidi was not fully 
<l('veloped till 1855, is that the settlement is made with small 
larmers who enjoy all rights in the land subject to the payment 
"f a fixed revenue which is collected by the State directly by its 
"un servants. The settlement is made and renewed for specified 
p*‘riod8, usually thirty years, during which the ryot is not liable 
Uj be ousted from the land or to pay any additional charge. In this 
settlement the Government share is limited to half the net value* 
of the crop. 

The two systems described above were usually adopted, and 
to territories added from time to time by conquest or 
' ^ fusions. But the ryotwdri system found greater favour, especially 

the Mirasddri gave scope for the principal people to exert 
ppression upon the rest of the villagers. 

DD 
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After the introduction of the Permanent Settlement in BeriL^al 
the system was also introduced in Madras. The Poligarsin Maclr;i>. 
who corresponded to the zaraindars of Bengal, were more like feuda 
chiefs with military retainers, exercising extensive judicial and 
executive authority within their Jurisdiction. The settlement 
made with them in perpetuity, on the lines followed in Beiiea] 
and they were de])rived of their military and judicial powers. So 
far the exp>eriment was on the whole a success. But there vcn 
many [)arts of Madras which had no Poligars and liere the Govern 
ment tried to obviate the difficulty by creating a new class el 
zamindars. A number of villages were grouj)ed into a fair!} 
large estat-e and it was then sold by auction to the highest bidder 
The result was extremely unsatisfactory and the system 
gradually dropped, at first in favour of the Mirasdurl and ultimate!) 
in favour of the ryotwdn system. 

The ryotwdri system soon came to be the re(*ognised form ol 
settlement. But the Zantinddilsy^X^m prevailed in about a fourth 
part of the province, and the Mirasdurl, though officially abandoned, 
prevails in a few isolated areas. 

Along with the Permanent Settlement, the judicial system ni 
Cornwallis was also introduced in Madras. The evolution of the 
administrative machinery followed here nearly the same cour>e 
as in Bengal. The province was divided into a number of district ^ 
and each district into Taluks. At first the District Judge vu' 
also vested with magisterial and police authorities but thc^i 
functions were soon transferred to the Collector. Gradually tlii 
office of the Collector became a very important one, and in addition 
to the duties of a Bengal Collector, he had important functions in 
connection with the assessment and collection of land-revenia 


Other Parts of British India 

The system of administration evolved in Bengal was similar!) 
extended to other parts of British India and need not be described 
in detail. As regards land-settlements, the ryotwdri system va> 
adopted in Bombay, and in the Upper Provinces, roughly corrc' 
ponding to the modern United Provinces, the settlement w^as mad* 
with the village community and resembled the Mirasddrl system cl 
Madras. The village community does not necessarily mean a collet 
tive ownership of all the villagers, but usually that of a group cl 
persons more or less closely connected, who were responsible bc^tb 
jointly and severally for the payment of the revenue, fixed i 
periods of thirty years. The names of Mountstuart Elphinstoiif 
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and James Thomason are associated with the evolution of the 
-vstem in Bombay and the U.P, respectively. 

The system of the U.P. was adopt^^d in the I’unjab viih slight 
modifications, and in both the.se provinces steps were taken to 
safeguard the interests of cultivators vho were not members of 
the village community. In practice, a cultivator who occupied a 
holding continuously for twelve years vas deemed to possess 
permanent and heritable right in it, subject to the jiayment of a 
judicially fixed rent. This right was h^gally recognised by the 
Punjab Tenancy Act of 1S(>S. The Oudh Tenancy Act, passed in 
the same year, did not ]»roc(rd .so far, but it granted occupancy 
riizhts to nearh^ one-fiftli of the cultivators and introduced more 
equitable principles in re.sjiect of compen.sation tor improvmneiits 
and increases of rents. 

'J'he judicial .system of Bengal was e.xlended to Benares, Oudh 
■ind the Doab respectively in 1705, 1803 and 1804. On account 
of the great distance from Calcutta aeparafi' courts of Sadar Diwani 
Adrdat and Sadar Nizamat Adalat were .set uj) in Allahabfid 
ill 1831. 

As regards Bombay, the regulation.s of 1709 set up a system 
of judicial administration like that of Bengal, but it was revised 
in 1827 under Mountstuart Klphinstone. Tlie new scheme set up 
Zila courts presided over by oik^ judge from whose decision an 
iipjieal lay to the Sadar Diwani Adrdat. Smaller cases were tried 
h\ low'er courts in charge of Indians. J’hus Eljihinstone forestalled 
to some extont the reforms of Jkmtinck which were introduced all 
over British India, generally on the lines adopted in Bengal. 


Supreme Courts 

Beference ha.s already been tnade to the e.stablishment of a 
Supreme Court in Calcutta, and its early history. In 1707 the 
number of judges was reduced to three. A Supreme Court, with 
‘similar powers, constitution and jurisdiction, was set uj) in Madras 
m 1801 and in Bombay in 1823. 

In 1853, the jurtsdiction of the.se courts was limited to (a) British- 
fjorn subjects, (6) persons residing within the boundaries of the 
three cities or having any dwelling-house and servants therein, 
-md (c) all persons w^ho w^ere directly or indirectly in the service 
of the Company. 

The law followed by these courts was the Imglish law of 1720 
‘s subsequently modified expressly with reference to India and 
the Regulations made by the Indian Government. But as regards 
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inheritance, succession and contract, Hindu laws and usages wok 
to be applied to the Hindus, and Muslim laws and usages to Muslim- 
An appeal lay from the decisions of these courts to the KiriL- 
in-Council where the amount in dispute was above Rs. 

(Rs. 3,000 in Bombay). The Statute of 1833 transferred the entin 
appellate jurisdiction of the King-in-Council to the newly const j 
tuted Judicial Committee of the Privy Council which consisted ci 
the President, the Lord Chancellor and other members, includiiiu' 
two who held judgeships in the British dominions beyond the se.i 
Finally we may refer to the two most notable landmarks in tin 
judicial administration of India, viz. the codification of laws uimI 
the establishment of High Courts, the foundation of which A\a- 
laid during the administration of the Company though the com 
plction had to be deferred till India passed under the Crown 
The idea of a systematic code of law in place of varying law^ 
and usages is traceable to an early period of British history. No 
less than five different bodies of statute law were in force in the 
British dominions, and the position w'as always regarded as 
extremely unsatisfactory. The Charter Act of 1833 provided for 
their consolidation and codification, and accordingly a Law Com- 
mission was appointed in the year 1834. Macaulay, the leading 
spirit of the Commission, prepared a draft of the Indian Penal 
Code, but little was done after his departure, and the Commission 
was finally abolished. 

The Charter Act of 1853 led to the appointment of a new Com- 
mission. It submitted plans for the creation of High Courts b\ 
the amalgamation of the Supreme Court and Sadar Diwani Adalat 
and also for a uniform code of civil and criminal procedure applic- 
able to these High Courts and inferior courts of British India 
The recommendations were accepted and in 1861 the Indian 
High Courts Act authorised the establishment of a High Court in 
each of the following to\vns, namely Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 
in place of the old Supreme Court and the Sadar Diw^ani Adalat 
which thus disappeared after nearly ninety years. In pursuance 
of the same policy, a High Court was established in Allahabad 
and a Chief Court in the Punjab in 1866. 

Macaulay's Penal Code w'as revised and passed into law in 186t» 
and a Code of Civil Procedure and a Code of Criminal Procedui' 
were promulgated resj)ectively in 1859 and 1861. 
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TRADE AND TNDUSTKYJ 1 7.')7- J S.")? 

One of the most important facts in tlie history of India during 
the first century of British rule is the de(‘ay of her flourishing 
trade and industry. In order to understand prop(Tl_\ the* exUuil 
to which British rule was a contributory cause ot tliis decay 
it is necessary to begin with Bengal, the ptirt of India when' 
British rule was first effectively established. 

Reference has already been made to the activities of lairojiean 
trading companies in Bengal. The Portugue.se had developed an 
('xtensive foreign commerce in Bengtil in the early seventeenth 
century, but their trade in the eighteenth century was practically 
negligible. The Danes had never had any important trade in 
Bengal. The French commerce in Bengal was also very small until 
Dupleix was appointed Intendant of Chandernagore, but with his 
transfer to Pondicherry in 1741 the French trade rapidly di'clined. 
The Dutch and the British alone ('arried on a flourishing trade in 
Bengal during the first half of the eighteenth century. Aft^w tlu' 
acquisition of political authority in Bengal by the British Fast India 
Company, the Dutch were ousted from the field and the English 
Company enjoyed the monopoly of foreign fomrm'rce in Bengal. As 
already noted above, the Chart-er Act of PS 13 abolished the monopoly 
t»f the Company’s Indian trade, and the Charter Act of 1833 finally 
j)ut an end to the commercial activities of the Company. 

The volume of inland and foreign trade of Bengal, other than 
that carried on by the European Companies, was also very large 
during the first half of the eighteenth century. The Hindu, 
Armenian and Muhammadan merchants carried on a brisk trade 
w ith other parts of India and wdth Turkc}^ Arabia, Persia and 
even Tibet. The balance of foreign trade was, however, always 
m favour of Bengal, and the surplus value of its exports had to be 

^ In view of the controversial nature of the subject, I have thought it 
safe to follow the authority of Dr. J. C. Sinha, who has made a critical study 
of the subject in the light of materials not available to preceding vriters. 
the facts stated in this chapter are mostly taken from l^r. Sinha’s liook, 
Economic Annals of Bengal (Macmillan, 1927). 
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paid for in gold. As a matter of fact, during the period 1708-175f i, 
bullion formed nearly three-fourths of the value of total import- 
to Bengal. 

The most important articles of export from Bengal were cotton 
and silk piece-goods, raw silk, sugar, salt, jute, saltpetre ami 
opium. The fine cotton cloths, especially the Dacca muslin, vem 
in great demand all over the world. Bengal cotton goods wcie 
exported in large quantities by the European Com})anies and went 
overland to Ispahan and by sea to the markets of Basra, Mocha ami 
Jedda. Tlic Dutch exported annually three-quarters of a million 
pounds of Cfissimbilzar raw silk either to Japan or to Holland in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, and a large quantity 
exported to Central Asia. Even in 'Alivardi Khan's time, neaii\ 
seventy lacs of rupees’ worth of raw silk was entered in the Custom.^ 
Office books at Murshidabad exclusive of the European investments 

Benga l was the chief centre of the sugar industry and exported large 
quantities of tia^ commodity even in the middle of the eighteeiitli 
century, Down to the year 1750, a considerable trade in Bengal sugar 
was carried on with Madras, the Malabar coast, Bombay, Surat, 8irj<l. 
Muscat, the Persian Gulf, Mocha and Jedda. The jute industry of 
Bengal also began to develoj) in the middle of the (‘ighteenth century 

An eminent English authority has observed that even in the 
year 1750 there was a large volume of trade flowing to Bengal from 
“the coast of Coromandel and Malabar, the Gulf of Persia and the 
Red Sea, nay even Manilla, China and the coast of Africa”. Thus 
down to the eve of British rule there was a rich and prosperous 
trade in Bengal due to its flourishing agricultural and manufacturing 
industries. 

The battle of Plassey was, however, a great turning-point, not 
only in the political but also in the economic history of Bengal 
Apart from the resulting misrule and confusion, which had an 
adverse effect upon trade and industry, several causes directly 
operated in impoverishing the (country and ruining its rich and 
prosperous trade and industry. 

1, To begin with, there was the large economic drain. Mir Jafai 
and ]\Iir Kasim had to pay enormous sums of money to jj-he Com 
pany and its servants for gaining the throne of Bengal. During 
J 767-1765 it amounted to more than five millions sterling. From 
1765 when the Company received the Diwdm, the surplus revenue 
of Bengal was invested in purchasing the articles exported from 
India by the English East India Company. By 1780, when tliif^ 
drain of wealth finally ceased, its amount had exceeded ten millions 
There were, besides, exports of bullion to China, and the huge 
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priv'^ate fortuDes of the servants of the Company, a substantial 
part of which must have found its way, in some shaj>e or other, 
TO England. It has been estimated that the total drain from 
r>engal to England during the period 1757 to 1780 amounted to 
ab(mt thirty-eight million }X)unds sterling. It is immaterial \\hether 
This wealth was transferred in the form of bullion or in the shape* 
,,f articles of export in exchange for which Bengal received nothing. 
I he fact remains that Bengal became poorc'r in t he course of twent \ - 
Ttiree years by nearly sixty crorcs of ruyiees (which was equivalent, to 
tliree hundred crorcs of 1000, the purchasing ])o\\er ot the rupee 
h(‘ing then at least five times as high) '^rhis}Kviv\ drain must have 
L^ca!ly impoverished the province, and crifipled its capital wealtli to 
the serious detriment of its trade and indust rv. 

2. Abuse (){ I Jastaks. In l()5t), the East India Comjiany obtained 
from Prince Shuja, the governor cd Bengal, e.xemption troni 
payment of the usual customs duty of p(T c(‘nt in rt'turn lor 
an annual payment of Bs. 5,000. Murshid Quli dafar Khan liaving 
refused to ma.ke this concession, llu* hhiglish Company obfairu'd 
I fresh ('harter from the Emperor Karrukhsiyarin 1717, reiu'u ing t la* 
sime privileges. The Nawab, however, stipulated and the Comjiany 
a<rr(*ed, that the Company's jiassports or ilastats could not lx* us(*d for 
mternal trade, and that they should cover the cas(‘s o( only such 
articles as were either imported, or intended to be e\port<>d, by sen. 

But the concession w'as abused in two ways. In tlui first [ilace 
tlie servants of the Company used the (hMaks for their private 
trade, and secondl}’^ tlie dasiaks were sold to Indian merchants t(> 
<'nable tlu^m to evade the customs duty. In sjate of the vigilance 
of Murshid Quli and 'Alivardi, the abuses becam(^ very extensive, 
and were subsequently complained of by 8iraj-ud-daulah. With 
the accession of Mir Jafar, these abuses becann^ widely prevalent, 
and the servants of the Company also claimed excmjition from 
the pa3^Tnent of duties in resjiect of inland trade. Mir Jafar madii 
inteous complaints to the English Governor in Calcutta, but with 
tio success. The result was that the Company’s servants monopolised 
tile inland trade of Bengal and amassed huge fortunes, while the 
Xaw'fib lost a large amount of revenue and the Indian traders were 
ruined by this unfair competition. In addition to this, the servants 
('f the Company made unjust and illegal profit by ojipressing the poor 
pt^ople. About them Mir Kasim WTote to the Company's Governor in 
1 (62: “They forcibly take away the goods . . . for a fourth part 
^1 their value ; and by way of violence and oppressions, they oblige 
die ryots to give five rupees for goods which are worth but one 
rupee.” Official documents of the Company confirm this state 
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of things, and add that those who refused the unjust demand^ 
of the Company’s servants were “flogged or confined”. 

Mir Kasim protested against these iniquities more vigoroi ish 
than his predecessor, and when the Council refused to grant arj\ 
redress, he abolished the inland duties altogether, so that all 11, e 
traders should be on an equal footing. As we have seen above, ili|. 
led to his quarrel with the English and cost him his throne. 

3. Virtual monopoly enjo 3 ^ed by the Company. The oppression^ 
of the Company's servants soon took a new turn. In order id 
ensure a regular and abundant supply of cotton goods, the Compain 
entered into forward contracts with the weavers to supply stipiilatcf! 
quantities of cloth at fixed dates. This became a new source 
oppression in the hands of their servants. Armed with the author) 
of the Company, they forced the poor weavers, on pains of flogginin 
to sign most iniquitous bonds. The latter were paid for their good' 
much less than their usual price, sometimes even less than the com 
of materials, while they were forbidden to work for any other pLirt\ 
on pain of corporal punishment. A similar policy was adopted 
towards the workers in raw silk. 

Tlie story is current in Bengal that, in order to avoid beini; 
forced to weave for the Company, man}^ weavers used to cut oil 
their own thumbs. This story is |)erhaps merely a popular invention 
but there is not the slightest doubt about the great mis(Ty and 
oppression suffered b\^ the poor weavers at this time at the hand' 
of the Company's servants. Verelst, wTiting in 17G7, refers to tlm 
unusual scarcity of weavers, a great number of whom deserti'd 
their profession. Thus the nmnopolistic control of the Compaij\ 
and the misconduct of its servants, paved the w^ay for the run 
of cotton and silk w^eaving, the tw^o flourishing industries of Bengal 
Cornw^allis made an earnest effort to revive the trade by stoppini: 
the two evils, but almost irreparable mischief had already been done 

4. English competition. The ruin of the weavers in Bengal 
completed by the unfair competition of manufacturers in England 
As soon as cotton and silk goods exported by the East India 
Company became popular in England, the jealous British maiiu 
facturers w^anted to kill the industry by legislation. By the tvo 
laws passed by Parliament in 1700 and 1720, cotton and suk 
goods imported from India “could not be worn or otherwise used 
in England”. There was, however, a great demand for these thinis 
in other European countries, and hence all the goods imported ky 
the Company to England used to be exported to various other 
countries of Europe. But on account of the hostilities between Et :■ 
land and other European powers, first during the War of Americ 
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I ndependence and again during the Napoleonic wars, this re-export 
of Indian goods suffered a severe setback, and in 1779 there was 
a sudden fall in the import of cotton goods from Bengal. Further, 
on a memorial of the British calico printers in 1780, the Court 
of Directors agreed to stop the importation of printed cotton 
^roods from Bengal for a term of four years. 

Artificial restriction of imports by legislation gave a fillip to 
the cotton industry of Englaiul. By a series ot invamtions, the 
Ihiglish cotton manufacturers im])roved the (piality of their goods, 
and the Court of Directors observed in tluar letter of 2()th August, 
1788, that the duty and freight on the (’oinpany's inipt)rts had 
already enabled the English manufacturers to undersc'll Indian 
cotton goods in the British market. Hence the Com])any followed 
the policy of importing raw materials, viz. cotton, in place of 
manufactured goods. Next, thev exported Manchester cotton 
goods to Bengal. With the perfection of tlw^ f>ower loom, Manchester 
began to produce immense quantities of cheap cotton goods, and 
soon they flooded the markets of India. The average value of 
cotton goods annually exported from England was about £1,200,00(1 
between 1780 and 1790. By 1809 it had increa.sed to £1S,400.0(X). 
Its subsequent progress was still more f)henomenal. 

Thus, at the very moment when th(‘ efforts of (Jornwallis and the 
end of European war might have revived Bengal's cotton industry, 
it w*as killed by the application of power-sjanning and ])ower- weaving 
to the manufacture of cotton goods in England. ISo atl^’mf>t was 
made to protect the Bengal industry from inevitable ruin either 
by legislation or by the introduction of improved methods. 

Thus within half a centur}^ of the battle of Plassey, the phenomenal 
prosperity of Bengal suffered a serious setback from wdiich it has 
not recovered even to-day. The circumstances under which the 
llourishing industries of Bengal w^ere ruined, and Ihc inland trade 
passed into the hands of a privileged class, almost completely 
crushed out of Bengal even the very sj)irit of trade and industry, 
rhe lack of capital, caused by the enormous drain of wealth, 
and the unsettled condition of the country owing to the misrule 
of the early period of British sujiremacy, made the revival of 
trade an^,^ industry w^ell-m’gh impossible. At the .‘^ame time, the 
Permanent Settlement gave an impetus to agriculture and invest- 
ment of caplin land. Thus while the loss of industry drove 
the poor people and more to agriculture, the available capital 
was ^unk mostly in land. The trade of the country passed into the 
hands ^of Europeans, who gradually built up their own system of 
commerce and banking in which people of the soil had little share. 
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In a word, we find here the genesis of the entire economic system 
which prevails to-day in Bengal. 

What has been said of Bengal in respect of trade and industry, 
applies in a general way to the rest of India. The general impres.^ion 
that India has never been an industrial country is misleading in 
the extreme. Indian arts and crafts have been an important 
contributory factor to her immense wealth from time immemorial 
“Even at a much later period,” so runs the Industrial Commission 
Report, “when the merchant adventurers from the West madt 
their first appearance in India, the industrial development of tins 
country w'as, at any rate, not inferior to that of the more advanced 
European nations.” Tlie finished products of Indian industry as 
well as her natural products such as pearl, perfumes, dye-stiifi. 
spices, sugar, opium, etc., were exported to distant countries and 
she imported gold, (topper, zinc, tin, lead, wine, horses; etc. Bm 
there was always an excess of exports over imports, which meant 
necessarily the influx of a large quantity of gold. In the first 
century Pliny bitterly complained of the drain of gold from the 
Roman Empire caused by the use of Indian luxuries. A similar 
complaint was made in the eighteenth century even by Englishmen 

The chief industry in India was the weaving of cotton, silk 
and wool. Outside Bengal, Lucknow, Ahmadabad, Nagpur and 
Madura were important centres of cotton industry, and fine shayl> 
were manufactured in tlu* Punjab and Kashmir. Brass, copjiei 
and bell-metal wares were manufiictured all over India, souk' 
of the notable centres being Benares, Tanjore, Poona, Nasik and 
Ahmadabad. Jewellery, stone-carving, filigree work in gold and 
silver, and artistic work in marble, sandalwood, ivory and glass 
formed other important industries. In addition, there were various 
other miscellaneous arts and crafts su^h as tannery, perfumery, 
pa^r-making, etc. 

•^he carrying trade was also largely in the hands of the Indian-. 
Down to the beginning of the nineteenth century a.d. the shij>- 
building industry vas more developed in India than in England 
Like the Indian textile industry, it roused the jealousy of English 
manufacturers and its progress and development were restricted 
by legislation. 

As in Bengal, the decay of trade and industry in the rest ol 
India set in towards the close of the eighteenth century and it- 
ruin was well-nigh complete by the middle of the nineteenth. 

The prominent causes of the decay were the same as tho.-'* 
operating in Bengal: the policy of the British Parliament, th- 
competition of cheap goods produced by machinery, and tlv 
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illingness or inability of the Indian Government to protect or 
.ncourage Indian arts and crafts. The extent to which the policy 
the British Government in India was responsible for the decay 
o* her trade and industry is a debatable point. Some writers think 
tli.it it was the Industrial Revolution in England, with the applica- 
tion of power-spinning and power- weaving to the production ol 
r ot ton goods, which ruined Indian manutacture of cotton goods, 
and it was impossible for the ruling authorities to make any suecess- 
tul effort, to protect the industry, as they were quite unai)le to off'- 
the enormous disparity between power and hand manufacture. 
Ku.^^hbrook Williams, who holds the tibove view, further adds 
'fhose who would blame the British authorities for not taking 
sK'p.s to protect Indian cotton manufactures against the new and 
M\erw helming advantages enjoyed by the power-driven British 
industry, are obliged to assume that con tern })orary statesmen 
regarded the^se problems from a jnirely modern standpoint.” 

On the other hand, eminent writers, both Indian and English, 
liave pointed out that the Industrial Revolution in Englancl was 
itself “a consequence of the plundered wealth of India”, and that 
not only did the British authorities not take any step to protect 
the declining Indian industries but they actually threw obstaides 
in their way, and at least in some cases, discouraged Indian 
manufactures in order to jiromote those of England. 

As to the last remark of Rushbrook Williams, it is necessary 
to remember that even as early as 1700 (and ever since), British 
■'talesmen had enough idea of the modern economic system to 
[•rotcci English industry by legislation from Indian competition. 
That similar steps were not taken to protect Indian industry, 
■annot, therefore, be explained by lack ol statesmanship, and may, 
tmt unreasonably, be attril5uted to the desire on the part of the 
ruling authorities to promote English industry at the cost of 
Indian. One can, of course, entertain reasonable doubts about 
the success of any attempt to stem the tide of English competition. 
Ihit it is a hypothetical question and raises important issues 
"hich cannot be discussed here. The broad fact remains that, 
(luring the first half of the nineteenth century, India lost the 
proud position of supremacy in the trade and industry of the 
'^orld, which she had been occupying for well-nigh two thousand 
cars, and was gradually transformed into a plantation for the pro- 
h notion of raw materials and a dumping-ground for the cheap 
Juanufactured goods from the West. All the while the Govern- 
'(^ent responsible for the welfare of its teeming millions looked 
cn and did not take adequate steps to avert the calamity. 
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THE DAWN OF NEW INDIA 

I. The New India and Raja Rammohan Roy 

In spite of political convulsions and economic retrogression tlu' flr^ 
century of British rule in India (1757-1858) is in certain respc. t. 
a memorable epoch in her history. The period witnessed ,1 
remarkable outburst of intellectual activity in India and a radu a! 
transformation in her social and religious ideas. As a result of al: 
these, India passed from the “medieval” to the “modern” age 
The impetus to these changes came from the introduction of Englb! 
education. Through this channel came the liberal ideas of tin 
West which stirred the people and roused them from the shniilK-r 
of ages. A critical outlook on the past and new aspirations for tla 
future marked the new awakening. Reason and judgment took 
the place of faith and belief; superstition yielded to science 
immobility was replaced by progress, and a zeal for reform ofpro\e(i 
abuses overpowered age-long apathy and inertia, and a complacent 
acquiescence in whatever was current in society. The traditional 
meaning of the l^dstras w'as subjected to critical examinalioii 
and new conceptions of morality and religion remodelled the 
orthodox beliefs and habits. 

This great change affected at first only a small group of persoiiv 
but gradually the ideas spread among larger sections of the pcopli 
and ultimately their influence reached, in greater or less degree 
even the masses. 

The new spirit of this age is strikingly illustrated by the life 
and career of Raja Rammohan Roy, a remarkable personality, tie 
centenary of whosedeath (1833) was recently celebrated all over India 
The' Raja began his reforming activity by preaching the unin 
of God, and assailing the prevalent Hindu belief in many ged^ 
and the worship of their images vith elaborate rituals.'* He tin i 
to demonstrate that his views were in accordance with the ' la 
and true scriptures of the Hindus, and that the modem deviati' n' 
from them are due to superstitions of a later age without an} 
moral and religious sanction behind them. . Rammohan’s vii^^ 
stirred Hindu society to its depths, and bitter controversies follov d. 

812 
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Riaininohaii published Bengali translations of ancient scriptures in 
mrdcr to defend his thesis, and carried on the contest, almost single- 
haiuicd, by tho publication of a lar^e number of Bengali tractsr To- 
wards the close of his hfe he founded, in 1828, an organisation for 
tiirthering his religious views. This organisation ultimately develojied 
into the Brahma Saraaj apd will be dealt with in a later section*' 
All indirect result of his campaign was the impetus given to tho 
(ir\elopment of Bengali prose literature and Bengah journalism. 

liranmohan was a great pioneer of English education. = Not 
only did he himself found institutions for that purpose, but he 
always lent a helping hand to others who endeavoured to do so.^ 
Bamniohan’s reforming activity was also directed against the 
-ucial abuses of Hindu society, >notably the rigours of caste 
and the degrading position of women. The jiart he jdayed in 
abolishing the self-immolation of widows will be described later 
1)11 fHe also endeavoured to ameliorator the condition of help- 
less widows in various >vays, notably by changing tho Hindu 
laws of inheritance about women and giving them projier 
education. Hie was opposed to polygamy and various ofhiT abuses 
in the social system of Bengal.^ He also advocated re-marriage 
widow's under specified circumstance.s! His ideals of womanhood 
and of man’s duty towards them, preached in lorceful language in 
various tracts, were far ahead of his age and were inspired by 
the memories of the golden age of India. On the whole lie struck 
the true keynote of .social reform in India by upholding the 
cause of w'omen and denouncing the rigours of cast/C rules, the two 
main lines on w'hich all social reforms have proci^eded since. 

In the field of Indian politics also, Raja Rammohan was tho 
jirophet of the new' age. ^ He laid down the lines for political 
airitation in a constitutional manner which ultimately led to the 
birth of the Indian National Congress half a century later. His 
views on political problems are surprisingly modern, and in essential 
leatures represent the high-water mark of Indian political thought 
of the nineteenth century. 

The basic principles of Rammohan’s politics were “love of 
freedom, amounting to tho« strongest passion of his soul*’, and a 
''iiicere behef that the people of India have the same capability 
k)r improvement as any other civilised people. « The political ideals 
<'f the Raja are thus described by his English biographer ; 

“The prospect of an educated India, of an India approximating 
to European standards of culture, seems to have never been long 
‘bsent from Rammohan’s mind; and he did, however vaguely, 

’ See page 81 7. 
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claim in advance for his countrymen the political rights wlii,} 
progress in civilisation inevitably involves. Here, again, Ramniolui, 
stands forth as the tribune and prophet of New India.” 

Reference may be made to some concrete views of the Raja i, 
illustrate the currents of political thought of the day. 

^The Raja was a great champion of the liberty of the I'lc^^ 
Ever since 1799 there had been a strict censorship on the publicaiia; 
of journals. In 1817 Lord Hastings abolished the censorship, hu: 
laid down regulations, which, among other things, prohibited tli, 
discussion of certain matters.’ Mr. Adain, who acted as Govcnim 
General after the resignation of Lord Hastings, issued ordinaiKf ^ 
prohibiting the publication of newspapers or other periodicals wiiii 
out a Government licence. Raja Rammohan })re8ented pctiii(>ii^ 
against the new iVess Regulations both to the Supreme ('imih 
and to the Ring-in-Council. ^ The petitions were reje(ted hir 
they form a “noble landmark in the progress of Indian culliui' 
We may again quote from his English biography. “The apjK'ai a 
one of the noblest pieces of English to which Rammohan {Hi: 
his hand. Its stately periods and not less stately thought rc(,d' 
the eloquence of the great orators of a century ago. In langiiaia 
and style for ever associated with the glorious vindication ol 
liberty, it invokes against the arbitrary exercise of British powd 
the principles and traditions which are distincti\e of Britni 
history.” Rarnmohan’s labours bore fruit, though he was iici 
destined to witness it. In 1835 Sir Charles Metcalfe remo\ed ali 
restrictions on the Press. 

The Raja similarly drew up petitions against the Jury Act ( ' 
1827. The provisions of the Act and the grounds of the Rfijd - 
objection thereto may be gathered from the following extract : 

“In his famous Jury Bill, Mr. Wynn, the late President of nif 
Board of Control, has, by introducing religious distinctions luri' 
the judicial system of this country, not only afforded just ground" 
for dissatisfaction among the natives in general, but has excited 
much alarm in the breast of every one conversant with politini 
principles. Any natives, either Hindu or Muhammadan, are n n- 
dered by this Bill subject to judicial trial by Christians eitl r 
European or native, while Christians, including native converts, an 
exempted from the degradation of being tried either by a Hin ' a 
or Mussulman juror, however high he may stand in the estimati 'i 
of society. This Bill also denies both to Hindus and Muhammada..' 
the honour of a seat on the Grand Jury even in the trial of fello^'* 
Hindus or Mussulmans. This is the sum total of Mr. Wynn’s late 
Jury Bill, of which we bitterly complain.” 
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The Raja had a clear grasp of the [>olitical machinery by which 
India w’as ruled and fully realised the importance of presimting 
India's case before the Home authorities when the question of the 
renew^al of the Company's Charter in 1S33 w'as being considered 
by Rarliament. This was oik* of his main objects in undertaking 
the voyage to England. He was invited to give evidence before 
tlie Select Committee of the House of Commons, and although he 
declined to- appear in fierson, he submitted his considered \ iews 
in the form of several “communications to the Hoard ot Control”. 
These documents enable us to gather tlu* vicw-])oint of Raja 
Hammohan and of the advanci^d Indian thinker> ot his time, on 
the burning questions of the day. 

The Riljfi strongly championed the cause of th(‘ peasants. 'He 
pointed out that under the Permanent Settlement, the zamindars 
liad increased their wealth, but the exorbitantly high rents exacted 
from their tenants had made the lot ot the ryots a miserable onej^ 
He advocated a reduction of the rent to be paid by th(‘ tc-nants by 
means of a corresponding redm-tion in the revenue j)aynhl(‘ by the 
zamindars. »The consequent loss of revenue, he suggested, siiould be 
met by a tax- upon luxuries or by employing low-salaried Indians as 
collectors, instead of high-salaried Europeans, ^die Raja tavoured 
the 4;*grraanent Settlement but he rightly urged that the Covern- 
ment should fix the maximum nmt to Ix^ paid by each (!ultivat-or.^ 

Among the other measures advocated by the Itaja may be 
mentione^ the Indianisation of the British -Indian army,' trial by 
jury, separation of the offices of judge and magistrate, codifi(;ation 
of civil and criminal law's, consultation with the Indian leaders 
before enactment of new' law's, and the substitution of English 
for Persian as the official language of the courts of law. 

A careful perusal of the above fully justifies the claim that 
“Rammohan Roy laid the foundation of all the principal move- 
ments for the elevation of the Indians j ^Uiich characterise the 
nineteenth century. His English biograjihcr truly remarks that 
the Raja “presents a most instructivi; and inspiring study for the 
new India of which he is the type and pioneer. ... He embodies 
the new spirit a. . .its freedom of enquiry, its thirst for science, 
its large human sympathy, its pure and sifted ethics, along with 
Its reverent but not uncritical regard for the past and prudent 
• • . disinclination towards revolt”. 
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2 . Introduction of English Education 

While the British took over the administration of Bengal, ali 
higher education was confined to a study of classical Sanskiit 
Arabic and Persian in tols and madrdsds. Vernaculars aa( u 
sadly neglected, and neither natural science nor subjects lik( 
Mathematics, History, Political Philosophy, Economics or Geo 
graphy formed part of the curriculum. Grammar, Classic Literate n 
Logic, Philosophy, Law and Religious Texts formed the mam 
elements of higher study, while elementary education, impartial 
in jidthsdlds and rnaldabs, consisted of the three R's and religion^ 
myths and legends. As to the world outside India, and the grcai 
strides Eurof)e had made since the Renaissance, Indians had litll' 
knowledge and less interest. In matters of education and intellect ual 
progress India was passing through a period analogous to tin 
Middle Ages of Europe. 

/The British Government at first took but little interest in the 
development of education. Warren Hastings encouraged the 
revival of Indian learning and to him we owe the foundation ei 
the Calcutta Madrasa •(1781).' Inspired by the same spirit, Su 
William Jones founded the Asiatic Society of Bengal in Calcutta 
in 1784, and av8anskrit College was established at Benares by the 
Resident Jonathan Duncan in 1792) But there was no proposal 
or even a remote suggestion of establishing a system of education 
under Government supervision or control. 

\The idea of setting up a network of schools for teaching Engh.sli 
was first mool/cd by Charles Grant, a Civil Servant of the Company 
He rightly held that the social abuses and the moral degradation 
of the people were “the results of dense and widespread ignorance , 
and could be removed only by education, first of all by education 
in English”. Grant, on his return to England, tried to persuadt 
the House of Commons and the Court of Directors to his view, but 
without success. 

What Grant failed to do through Government, the Christian 
missionaries undertook to accomplish in Madras and Bengal. Amoii- 
these noble bands of workers to whom India owes the begiimiim 
of English education, one name stands foremost, that of William 
Carey. ^Originally a shoe-maker by profession, he became a Bapti.si 
Missionary in later life, and came to Calcutta in 1793. Mi8sionar\ 
schools had already been established in Madras with Govemmen 
support, ^but Carey and his friends, although denied any such helj 
in the beginning, set up schools and published Bengali translation 
of the Bible.j Thus they laid the foundations of English educatioi 
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and Bengali prose literature.^ It is along lines laid down by fheiu 
tiiat intellectual development has taken place in subsequent times. 

Carey’s example was followed by other missionaries and liberal 
Indians, the most notable among them being David Hare and 
Kajfi Rammohan Roy.' These two were mainly instrumental in 
establishing several English schools, including the Hindu College 
which afterwards developed into the Presidency ( ollege. 

Government could not altogether ignore tlie new spirit. 
At the time of the renewal of the (Aimpanv's Charter in 1813, 
Parliament asked the Conqiany to take measures for the “intro- 
duction of useful knowledge and religious and moral inifirove- 
ments”, and further directed that “a sum of not less than a lac of 
rupees should be set apart each year, and ajiphed to the revival 
and improvement of literature and the encouragement oi the learned 
natives of India, and for the introduction and yuomotion ol a 
knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of the British 
territories in India”. Unfortunately no immediatt' (tr important 
results followed. It was not until 1823 that a ( ommittee of J’ublie 
Instruction was apiiointed in Bengal, and then steps were taken to 
establish a Sanskrit College in Calcutta. Against this a sjurited 
protest was made by Raja Rammohan Roy in the form of a petition 
to the Governor-General, Lord Amherst. This liist-one document 
admirably sums up the views held by advanei^d and progressive 
minds of the time. Referring to the jiroposed Sansknt College tluj 
Raja remarks, “The pupils will here acquire what was known 
two thousand years ago, with the addition of vain and lunpty 
Mibtleties. ...” “The Sanskrit system of education, continues 
the document, “would be the best calculated to kecf) this country 
m darkness if such had been the policy of the British legislature. 
But as the improvement of the native population is the object 
of the Government, it will consequently promote a more liberal 
mid enlightened system of instruction, embracing mathematics, 
milural philosophy, chemistry and anatomy, with other useful 
''Ciences w^hich may be accomplished with the sum projiosed, by 
employing a few gentlemen of talents and learning educated in 
Pairoix*., and provddmg a College furnished with the necessary 
books, instruments and other apparatus. 

The petition brings into prominent relief the divergent views of 
tile Government on the one hand and advanced thinkers, both 
Indian and European, on the other.s^niUe the Committee of Public 
Instruction spent its resources in printing Sanskrit, Arabic and 
Persian works and maintaining the Sanskrit College and the 
Madrasa, the missionaries, helped by liberal Indians, set up 
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schools and colleges for education on Western lines and estab]i4i( 
a School-Book Society for selling English books.] The prevniln 
spirit of the time is clearly indicated by the fact, noted by Trevel \ a 
that “upwards of 31,000 English books were sold by the Schoi 
I Book Society in the course of iwo years, while the Committee d 
not dispose of Arabic and Sanskrit volumes enough in three yea 
to pay the expense of keeping them for two months, to say notlm 
of the printing expenses”. 

The new ideas soon made their influence felt even in the Con 
mittee of Public Instruction. It was gradually divided into u 
parties known popularly as the “Orientalists” and the “Anglicist^ 
or the English party. The latter held that public funds sboul 
henceforth be devoted only to the imparting of liberal educalic 
on Western lines through the medium of English^) Although tlu 
could naturally reach only a limited number of pupils, it was argue 
that ultimately this knowledge would spread through them to th 
masses by means of vernacular literature. This is the faniou 
“filtration theory” advocated by the “Anglicists”. 

The appointment of the famous missionary, Alexander Dutl 
on the Committee of Public Instruction strengthened the hand 
of the English party and it scored its first triumph wlien Lon 
William Bentinck established the Medical College in Calciitto 
The appointment, in 1834, of Thomas Babington Macaulay, tli 
new Law Member, as President of the Committee completed th 
discomfiture of the Orientalist party. By his vehement denunciatioi 
of classical Indian learning and eloquent pleadings in favour o 
Western education he carried Bentinck with him and on 7th Marcli 
1835, the Council decided that henceforth the available public fund 
should be spent on English education. The existing oriental insti 
tutions like the Sanskrit College and the Madrasa were to continue 
but fresh awards of stipends to students of these institutions am 
the publication of classical texts must cease. The funds thm 
released were to bo spent “in imparting to the native population 
a knowledge of English literature and science through the medium 
of the English language”. 

\The cause of English education was still further advanced b} 
the regulation introduced by the first Lord Hardinge that all publn 
services were to be filled by an open competitive examination hel l 
by the Council of Education Xthe successor of the Committee oi 
Public Instruction), preference being given to the knowledge 
English)^ Virtually English education was made the only passport 
to higher appointments available to the Indians, \and hence itJ" 
popularity and rapid progress were equally assured. 
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The chief defect of the system, as it was worked out in Bengal 
was the disproportionate attention paid to the English education of 
the middle-class gentry as against tlie education c^f the inass<\s 
through vernacular schools] William Adam, vho was appointed by 
Bentinck’s Government to investigate the condition of indigeno4|^^ 
education, wrote a valuable report on the subject) He described the 
miserable condition of tlte vernacular schools and the \\idcs})read 
jiTnorance and superstition prevailing among the masses. Jhit 
(lovernment relied on the "tiltration tiieorv”, and little vas done 
to irnjirove the system of jirimarv education for the masses. 

This evil, however, was not so acute outside Ikmgal. Jn lk)niba\, 
Madras and the North -Western Provinces English education dcvi'loped 
on similar lines, thanks either to the enterjirise of the missionaries 
or the initiative taken by the Government. 1 Hut there vas less 
keenness for English education and naturally more attention was 
paid to the improvement of indigenous schools .uid the sjtread ol 
education through the vernaculars.^ 

'f'he advantages of English education were re.ijx-d mostly by the 
middle-class Hindus. The Hindu aristocrac'y and tlu^ Muslim 
community generally h(;ld aloof from it. /But, although confined 
to a few', Englisli education ])roduce<l mmnorable results. Jt 
not only qualified Indians for taking their share in the adminis- 
tration of their country, but it also inspired tlaun with tho.se liberal 
ideas which ■were sw^eeping over England and led to such monuuitous 
measures as the Catliolic Fknancipation Act (1829), the Kidorm 
Bill (1832), the Abolition of >Slavery (1833), and the New Poor 
i^aw (1834). vUn fortunately some grave delects (diar.acti'rised the 
new system of education from the v(!ry beginning. In the first 
place it was too literary, and, secondly, it v^as (Uitin‘l\ divorced 
from religious and moral instruction.') The first, may be asisribed 
to a great extent to the personality of Ma,caulay, and the second 
was entirely due to the peculiar circum.stance that the (government 
had to steer clear of the (Christian zeal of th(‘ missionaries on the 
one hand, and the deep-rooted religious ideas of the Hindus and 
Muslims on the other. Their decision not to interfere in religious 
matters in any w'ay w'as, in the circumstances, a wise one. ^ 

• Although the beginnings of English education on a sound basis 
are to be traced to the momentous decision of 1835, the evolution of 
a comprehensive and co-ordinated system of education had to wait 
for nearly twenty years till the next revision of the Charter. A 
Parliamentary Committee was appointed on that occasion to examine 
the whole subject. /The result was the memorable Despatch of Sir 
Charles Wood, President of the Board of Control dated 19th July, 
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1854, which laid the foundations on which the educational system 
in British India has since developed. 

The most characteristic feature of the new scheme was the 
creation of a properly co-ordinated system of education from the 
^west to the highest stage. ^There was to be an adequate number 
of efficient teaching institutions such as primary schools, higher 
schools, and colleges, each leading to the next higher stepw A regular 
system of scholarships was instituted to enable meritorious students 
to prosecute the higher course of study, and educational institutions 
founded by private efforts were to be helped by grants from Govern- 
ment funds, V 

In order to carry out the above objects, a special Department ol 
Education wns to be created in each province and an adequate 
system of inspection would be provided for by the appointment 
of a sufficient number of inspectors. 

For co-ordinating higher education a University should be 
established in each Preshiency town. It would be mainly an 
Examining Body on the model of the London University. But 
while the higher teaching would be chiefly imparted through 
colleges, the University might institute Professorships in Law, 
Civil Engineering, Vernaculars and Classical languages. 

Stress was laid upon the importance of mass education, female 
education, improvement of the vernaculars and the training oi 
teachers. Every district was to have schools “whose object should 
be not to train highly a few youths, but to provide more oppor- 
tunities than now exist for the acquisition of such an improved 
education as will make those that possess it more useful members 
of society in every condition of life”. 

Finally it was definitely laid down that the vernaculars should be 
the medium of instruction. “It is neither our aim nor desire”, 
so runs the Despatch, “to substitute the English language for the 
Vernacular dialects of the country. . . . It is indispensable, there- 
fore, that in any general system of education the study of them 
should be assiduously attended to, and any acquaintance with 
improved European knowledge which is to be communicated to 
the great mass of the people can only be conveyed to them through 
one or other of these Vernacular languages.” 

As regards religious instruction in the Government institutions, 
the Despatch clearly lays down that as these “were founded for 
the benefit of the whole population of India . . . the education 
conveyed in them should be exclusively secular”. 

^Lord Dalhousie lost no time in giving effect to the policy out- 
lined in the Despatch. Within a few years Departments of Public 
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Instruction were established in all the provinces. The first Uiiiversit}^ 
in India, that of Calcutta, was founded in 1857, and between 1857 
and 1887 four new Universities, at Bombay, Madras, Lahore and 
Allahabad, were added. But before any substantial progress could 
be made, the great Mutiny brolre out and the government of the 
East India Company came to an end. 


3 . The Government and Social Reform 

From the very beginning the British (Government in India 
assumed a policy of benevolent neutrality in religious and social 
matters. In spite of strong pressure they refused to encourage, 
far less actively help, the religious propaganda ol the Cdiristian 
missionaries in India. The same policy induced them to dissociate 
religious instruction from the educational institutions maintained 
by the Government. 

On the other hand the British (^Government not only tolerated 
all the rites and customs of the Indians, but sometimes even went 
so far as to evoke the criticism that they honouri'd and encouraged 
them by their favour. Two specific instancis may l>o quoted. 
Under the Hindu law, a convert to (Christianity forfeited his inherit- 
ance and was subject to other disabilities, and this was sanctioned 
by the British Government. Again, extreme deferemee was shown 
by the Government to many Hindu festivals and religious cere- 
monies, and on some of these occasions there was even a displaj' of 
troops and firing of salutes. 

This benevolent attitude was, how'ever, shortly given up, A 
law passed in 1832, supplemented by another in 1850, removed all 
disabilities due to change of religion, and instructions w'ere issued 
by the President of the Board of Control in 1833 that Goveni- 
raent should cease to show any Bj)ecial favour or respect to Indian 
religious ceremonies. These instructions, including others requiring 
the abolition of the pilgrim tax and official control of temple 
endo\vments, were enforced by Lord Auckland. 

But even the policy of benevolent neutrality was bound to come 
into conflict with the humane and progre.ssive ideas that animated 
liberal Englishmen. In spite of their repeatedly dec'ared policy of 
not interfering with the social and religious practices of the Indians, 
English rulers were impelled by considerations of humanity 
to co-operate with advanced Indian reformers in removing some gross 
evils which prevailed in Hindu society under the sanction of 
religion or long-standing usage. 

The first to be attacked was the curious practice of infanticide. 
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It was a long-standing custom among certain Hindus to throw a 
child into the sea at the mouth of the Ganges, in fulfilment of 
religious vows. A childless woman, for example, praying for 
progeny, would take a vow that if she had more than one chihi, 
one would be offered to Mother Ganges. Although not very wideh 
prevalruit, this inhumanity was too glaring to be ignored b\ 
anyone whose feelings wx‘re not totally blunted by religious super 
stition. 

Another form of infanticide was far more wddely spread, especial I \ 
among the Rajputs, Jilts and Mewats in Central and Westerii 
India. Here, the difficulty of marrying girls led the j)arents to kill 
them, while infants, by refusing proper nourishment, or sometime^ 
oven poisoning the nipples of the mothers’ breasts. Enlightened and 
philanthrof)ic British officers tried to stop this practice by per* 
suasion, but this proved unsuccessful. 

Ultimately law's had to be passed prohibiting both these forms 
of infanticide. Bengal Regulation XXI of 1795 and Regulation VI 
of 1802 dealt resi)ectively with the second and first forms of infanti^ 
(dde, declaring both as murder. 

But even the legislation of 1795, extended to newly added 
provinces by another Regulation in 1804, failed to remove at once 
the gross abuse of secret murder of girls, as by the very nature 
of the case it (jould often avoid detection. The practice, however, 
slow'ly died out, as a result of the influence of Western education 
and Western ideas. 

The reforms of these abuses were followed by the su})pre8sion 
of another horrid custom. This was the so-called “Suttee” (Sa/i) 
The w'ord means a chaste and virtuous woman but has by a 
curious process been applied to the practice of burning chaste 
wxmen along with the dead bodies of their husbands. 

Among primitive peoples of many lands there w'as a belief that 
life after death is more or less a continuation of the present life 
and subject to the same material needs. Accordingly a man needs 
his w'ife and attendants in the other w'orld, and so the death of a 
king or a leading chief w'as followed by the immolation, either 
voluntary or forcible, of his wives, concubines, attendants and 
servants, so that they might keep company with their deceased 
lord and serve him in the same way as on earth. This custom pre- 
vailed in India, China, Babylonia and many other countries, and its 
traces linger in Japan where the death of the ruler is sometimes 
followed by the Hara-kiri or suicide of devoted subjects. 

The burning of the wife is in one aspect the last remnant of this 
widely spread primitive custom. It must have been prevalent in 
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India from a very early period, and Greek wTiters have preserved 
detailed accounts of a case that occurred in the fourth century b.c. 
But still it was not enjoined as a sacred religious duty tiiitil centuries 
later. The practice is not referred to in the earlu‘st law-books, 
and is merely permitted as an option to widows in later books. It 
is only towards the close of the Ancient period, or t>erha])s even 
later, that the practice was definitely enjoined as a religious duty. 
The last stage in this tragic drama \\as reached when the siTip- 
tiires laid down self-immolation on the funeral pyre of her 
husband as the only meritorious course that a virtuous woman 
could follow\ Not only would such a woman enjoy eternal bliss 
in heaven along with her husband, but her action would e\j)iate 
the sins of three generations of her husband's family, both on his 
father’s and mother’s side. 

Such hopes and encouragements both to the victim and her natural 
firotectors produced the inevitable consequences, and every year 
hundreds of women met with a eruel death in the name ol religion. 
In many cases the material interests of the mah; nTi turns, added 
to religious faith, induced them to persuade, sometiines even to 
force, the unhafijiy victim to the tragic course. Sometiines opium 
and other drugs were used to benumb the senses of the woman, 
so that she might be easily persuaded to adopt the latal n^solve. 
Cases are on record when the woman fleeing from tlu* first touch 
of fire w^as again forcibly plaecul ujion the funeral pyre. To prevent 
such incidents tlu* male relations often took -are to cover the 
body of the widow' w ith wood, leaves and straw' and then jiressed it 
down by means of tw o bamboos before setting fire to the pyre. At the 
same time the thunderous noise of the crowul mingled with sounds 
of drums ensured that the cries of agony from the wretched girl 
would not be heard by any spectator. 

The very fact that such practices could endure for centuries 
among an intelligent and cultured peojile, illustrates in a striking 
manner how faith in a supermundane existiaici*. instead of enlighten- 
ing and purifying the ideas and sentiments of man, at times warps 
his judgment and paralyses his noble instincts and human feelings. 

It is gratifying to note that enlightened Mughul rulers like 
Akbar not only raised their voice in protest but also took eflective 
steps to prevent the obnoxious practice. But the absence of an organ- 
ised and sustained effort led to no permanent result. From the early 
days of British rule both officials and missionaries appealed to the 
Government to stop this baleful custom, and an agitation was set 
on foot in England to force the hands of the authorities at home. 
But hampered by their declared policy of laissez-faire in matters 
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of religion, and afraid to offend the religious susceptibilities of a 
large class of subjects which might ultimately affect the military , 
the British Government in India long hesitated to take any deci,sj\f 
step. The Supreme Court, however, refused to tolerate it within the 
precincts of Calcutta, and the Dutch, the Danes and the Freia h 
prohibited it respectively in Chinsura, Serampur and Chand r 
nagore. 

The Government at first instructed its officers to take no furthi i 
step than dissuading the intended victims by gentle persuasidu 
In 1789 the Collector of Shahabad referred the matter to Loni 
Cornwallis in the following words: “The rites and suy)erstitions th 
the Hindu religion should be allow^ed with the most unqualifi('i] 
tolerance, but a practice at w'hich human nature shudders 1 caniKti 
permit without particular instructions.” In reply he was told 
that his action must be “confined to dissuasion and must not 
extend to coercive measures or to any exertion of official powers 

The letter of the Collector and the reply thereto typify the 
early official attitude on the question. When a similar letter vvii^ 
written by the Magistrate of the Bihar district in 1805, Lord 
Wellesley referred it to the Court of Nizarnat Adiilat. On tlic 
basis of the replies received, the Government framed regulation- 
on the subject in 1812 and supjdemented them by others in 1815 
and 1817. The net result of these regulations was to prevent tlj< 
burning of widows who w’ere either of tender age, or were pregnant 
or had infant children. They also made it criminal to compel a 
woman to burn herself or to drug or intoxicate her for that purpose 

These regulations bore but little fruit and reliable evidenc< 
shows that in the districts round Calcutta alone the number ol 
“Satis” averaged more than five hundred each year. Briti>li 
officials were never tired of urging upon the attention of tlc' 
Government the necessity of abolishing the .practice altogether 
The Government, however, was unable to take its courage in both 
hands and preferred to rely upon the gradual enlightenment cl 
Indian opinion for the ultimate abolition of the practice. 

The signs of this progre.ssive spirit were not lacking. Thank- 
to the unwearied efforts of Raja Rammohan Roy enlightened 
Indian opinion gradually asserted itself. When the orthodox Hindu- 
protested against the regulations of 1817 and sent a petition tc 
the Government for their repeal, a counter-petition was submitted 
by the Raja and his coadjutors. After describing the horrors of tie 
“Suttee” in vivid terms, they declared that “all these instance- 
are murders, according to every Shastra as well as to the commoi 
sense of all nations”. To educate public opinion Raja Rammohai 
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wrote a pamphlet on the subject and organised a vigilance committee 
in order to ensure that the Government regulations were followed 
in each instance. The Raja was bitterly opposed by orthodox Hindus 
under the leadership of Raja Radha Kanta Deb. Feelings at last ran 
so high that even Raja Rammohan’s life was threatened. 

When things had reached this acute stage, Lord William Kentinck 
was appointed Governor-General and was instruct^'d by the Hom(‘ 
authorities to consider definite measures for the imnualiate or 
gradual abolition of Sail. After carefully studying the situation he 
decided to abolish it immediately. His zeal for reform was not 
shared by many. P]ven Raja Ramrnohan advised caution, believing 
that immediate abolition might cause gnuit discontent and excite- 
ment. Bentinck’s ardent desires for reform, however, brooked no 
delay. On 4th December, 1829, was passed the famous Regulation 
XVII which declared Sail illegal and punishable hy courts. Not 
only the persons who us('d inducement or (‘omjudsion of any kind, 
hut even those who wer(‘ associated in any way with the voluntary 
act of a Sail W'ere to be regarded as criminals. 

As expected, Bentinck’s measures evoked loud yirotesl. A 
largely-signed petition of remonstrance was presented to the 
Governor-General, and an apyieal was made to the authorities in 
England. To counteract th(‘se measures Raja Ramrnohan sent a 
congratulatory petition to the Governor-General, signed by 3(10 
residents of Calcutta. One of the reasons which induced him to 
visit England was to thwart any attempt to have the new Rc^gulation 
repealed by the Privy Council. Rammohan’s attemjits were crowntid 
with success. The new’ Regulation w'as upheld by the Home 
authorities and thus the inhuman practice was at last definitely 
brought to an end. Bentinck's efforts were nobly supyile- 
mented by th(‘ first Lord Hardinge, who was mainly instrumental 
in suppressing Sail and infanticide in the Indian States. 

Another great reform standing to the credit of Lord William 
Bentinck is the suppression of the organised bands of Thugs. These 
secret assemblages of criminals had jieculiar modes of initiating their 
members, who, travelling in disguise, murdered helpless travellers, 
mostly by strangulation with a handkerchief or scarf used as a noose. 
Although the members were recruited from both Hindus and 
Muslims, the Thugs were reputed to be devotees of the 
goddess Kali, and carried on their heinous trade of murder under 
the mistaken belief that it had the sanction of the goddess. The 
organisation spread almost all over India and there are reasons 
to believe that they secured active help from certain chiefs, land- 
holders and merchants. Sir William Sleeman and a number of able 
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officers were specially selected to crush the organisation, mi l 
lientinck paawMl a Heries of special acts to regulate their proceodinL!' 
More than three thousand Thugs were caught during 1831-ls;i: 

and as a result of these vigorous measures India was sfxin rxj - • 

tins great scourge. 

A nioinent^njs reform, whieh ereate<l, however, very little 
Uon, was the ahohfjoii of sluvtTV by Act V Vf J843. 

U> the general |x»p\i\ar tx-lief, slavery was a verv ancient institutior 
in this count rv, nnd even in 1S43 ‘'there were many millions of sla\c^ 
in Indill Still the Art which “refused to recognise slavery as !i 
legal status ’’ and thereby automatically set the slaves free without 
any compensation to the owners provoked neither opposition rtor 
excitement. This is an evidence of the high moral tone infused b\ 
Western education and liberal English tradition. The abolition oi 
State lotteries in the Presidency towns about the same time 
furnishes one more instance of the liberal spirit that actuated the 
Government of the day. An atU^mpt was made to justify them on 
the ground that the proceeds w^ere spent on local improvements, but 
the serious objection to the practice on moral grounds prevailed 
against any idea of pecuniary gain. 

To the first Lord Hardinge’s Government belongs the credit ot 
taking steps to stop the human sacrifices practised by the Khonds in 
Orissa under the erroneous belief that thereby the fertility of the 
land was increased. Although the results achieved during Hardinge’s 
Governor-Generalship were not very satisfactory, the cruel and 
atrocious practices were definitely stamped out by the energetic 
efforts of Campbell and other officers specially appointed for the 
purpose during 1847 to 1854. 
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(HAITKI: I 

i\»iiric \L lii i,A riuN^s, ls;>s 
1 . Afghanistan and the Nortfi-West Frontier 

l>!i jh'IkkI from LsoS, when tin (h)\ernmrui dl Indi.i hetiiui lo 
;ii io!uluct<Mi in the name of tlu* SoMTeiL'ii of Mni:l.itul. ti* lUitT, 
Aim provincial autonom\ ” was inanirnraled under llx* ndormed 
•■i-ututioii of lUdo, marks a distinet epoch in lixli.in liis1oi\. 
I'lc aL'e i'' eapahle of a t w ofold di\ i.>ion. \ 1 / ,tlie i-'.ra oj InijK'rialism 
isjs IftUo) and th(i Hfioeii of Reforms 1‘dtT' \ noticeahle 

■'•-it are of the aee w as the control (‘xereisi'd h\ one o| the Ihitish 
''' ' • n len s j)rinei{>al Sei retanes of State o\ er Imhan admmi'-l t at ion 
N alien* was this mon- ajiparenl than m fotemn p»tlic\ Indeeii 

■ a,,uld he hardly an\ exaggeration to sa\ that irom iSdsonwaids 
"c loreijin jioliey of Indi.i was dietat<‘d m larite measure h\ 

t rojK‘jin conditions and form<*d a part of tlx* foiei^ui jmiIu \ of 
British (h)V(>rnment in Whitehall in Ixmdon 
Becardin^ tlx* North AVest Frontier, the pohe\ was lot Iniio 
■at' based on the relations hetw(*(*n Knjjland and Russia \tlei 
■f- lirst Afghan War then* was a re\i\al of friendly h*eung 
twei'n the two countries In 1M4 the Russian KmjKTor Nicliolas I 
■oitcd Queen Victoria and an und<rstandin>: was arrived at in 
'■ of CVmtral Asia. The basis ol tlx* acreenx*nt was tliat the 
' '"i/x/tos {pnncipalities) of Hukiiara, Khiva aixl .s.iinanpaid sli(»uld 
left “as a neutral zone lK‘tw(s-n the two < mpin*s m order to 
ar- 'M*rve them from a dangerou‘> contact 

rix*>e friendly relations wen*, however rudelv disturlwsl by tiie 
' rnnean War, and Russia, foihsl m south-eu--tern Kuiojm*, resuiix'd 

■ r forward j)oli(*y in (’entrai Asia. 'Fix* rapid projjress of Uu.Hsia 
' Wards the border of Afpdirini.st.oi was a chum- ol alarm and 
■iixiety to the British Government. 'Fix* coixpie,st (jf the Runjah 
‘Ud Smd had extended the BritLsh |K>s.sessions up to the hills of 
vfiihanifitan, and that country alone now sloorJ UAwe^'ii the 
dvancevl Russian outjsjsts arxl the British empire m India. But 
uihappily affairs in Afghanistan alsuit that time [*rove<l unfavour- 
d)le to the British. 


S29 
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Aftt-r the roncliision of the First Afphfin War, the relatioi,^ 
the Rriti-sh (ioxernment and Dost Muhammad, the Arii r 
of Kat)ul. v\ere, on tlie utiole fri<*rKlly. Wlion the Persians threat 
ened Herat and Qandtdiar, the Amir made overtures for lielp t- 
the Hrltl'^}l, and a treaty was eoneltided in IS.m. P>\ this treaty tte 
Indian ( lo\ irnment undertook not to violato the territory t * 
the Arnir.and th<* latti-r a^'^rei-d to he “the friend of the friends ane 
enemy of the eniunies (,f the Honourable East India Fompan\ 
'Fhe triendshifi was [Hit to the test in iSofl wlu'ti the Persiaie 
a^jaiM lH.sie}je<i Herat 'I'la* lintisii not only helped tlie Amir wiili 
mone\ atnl anus, hut also de( hired war apiinst iVrsin, aiui siMit 
a foree troni Ik>nih;.\ The IVrsians came to terms in iSoT. 

I’he triendlv feeliiiL'' was first disturbed in 1S()2 when Do^i 
Muhammad Im-. .me auLTessixe and attacked Herat, then lu-ld h\ 
an indejHUidi'nt ('hief 'TIk' < lovernment of India di.sappro\ed (if 
this action and rer.iHod it> Muslim apuit who liad been installfs! 
in Kabul since iSoT, Dost Muhammad paid no heinl to the prote-t 
and sueee<‘de(l m eoiKjuermi: Ib'fat in Isblk 

Shortly after this Dost .Muhammad died at the at:e of (uulitv 
and the inevitabh' struei:le for s.iccrssion broke out amon^ ho 
sixte(’n sons For tiv(‘ \e,irs Afghanistan bei'aiiu' a scene ol 
fratricidal wars, with all the attendant evils of disc-ord, disunion 
and [)artitioti ol territories At last in Isbs Slier Ali, t h(‘ third sou 
of the l.ite .\mir and his ehosiui sueees.sor. <lefeat(sl all his rivab 
and uniteil the whole of AfL'hanistan undi'r his rule. 

The position of the P>ritish dunne this jKTiod was one of extreme 
diflieulty. Sir doiin Diwrene<‘ d io\ ei tun -( ienerjil. lSG4-0b) adojited 
a [Miliey of strict luuitrality, and logically followed the prineipU 
that the nlations of tht' Rritish (Government are with the actual 
rulers of .Xf^dianistan .Xecordiniily he refused htdp to the several 
eontt'udini: brothers who asl al tor it, and recopu.sc'd each of them 
m turn as .siton as he established himself in Kabul. Sher 'All had 
thrice approached the Hnli.sh (lovernment for helj) and was thrice 
refu.stsi. As .soon, however, as he ]>roved successful in the contest. 
I.*awTi*nee rt'cogni.st*d him and sent him monev wliich enablt^d him 
finally to eon.solidate his [Kxsition. 

The policy follinunl by Lawrtuice has bc*en charaeten.se<l b\ 
some as one of “masterly inactivity'*, but it has been severely con- 
demned by others His [lolicy of neutrality was dictated by the 
fear that if he took up the eaiist‘ of one rival, the other was sure 
to seek the aid of Russia or Persia. Against this it is fwinted 
out that this contingency was almost inevitable whether the 
British Dovemment interfered or not. It is, however, overlooked 
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that the neutrality of the British would lrptiinatel\ ontith' them to 
prevent any intert'eremv Irom outsid,- if un.i when it del ocenr. 
w'hereas il I^iwTtnice actively backed up one candidate he could 
hardly, with justice or rea>ou. prcNcni liu.ssia or l*cr'»ia from 
Mijiporting another. In any .a.s^. it muiM U' adnult<'d that he 
suceeiMled in isolating tlu' Alithaii ('i\il War, and prc\enl<'d an\ 
international coinjilication. 

The critics of [..awn'nce no douht impU that it he had ailiveh 
supported a n\al candidate and ('u.ibled hini to win the throne, 
the British could have immIx '*cciue<i a lutn t»H>lin;: in \fjjhaiustun, 
and eflectixt'ly sli^pjKsl for e\er the Bus^ian inliiience in that 
quarter. The e\|enence (»f the I'lrst Afi^hati War was. h()W(‘\er. 
entirely against an\ such antnipafion, and Lawrence nuj,dit, altiT 
all, have backed thi’ w r«.)n<.' liof'^e and atoned hea\i!\ lor it With 
this .serious daiiL’-er in view, and the almost itie\ liable coniphen* 
tion of a liussian w<ir, Lawn-nce niiu'ht well bt e\ciis«Mi it lie ('ho.si* 
to follow a more (autioiis policy , It was <»n* of those ent«Tpris(*s 
vvIktc success would make it an a« t of lar-^ii.dited statesmanship, 
<ind failure br<ind it a.s a rash ,ind foolish ad’.entiire 

That the result of Lawi*enceA j>ohc\ proved to be disjidv an1a|jeouh 
to the British nohodv <‘an detiv .^hei Ah, the new Amir, (‘oultf 
not b(' ex}KH‘ted to hav’c a friendly attitude towards a power whuh 
refused to come to Ins help m the m<»st critcjil rnotnems f)l his 
life. Slier ‘Ali couM easily realise, wliat was no doiilit the plain 
truth, "that the Knttlish h.id lookcl to nothinL' but their o\yn 
interests ’. He bitterly commented that W hosr^fM X et side they 
stH? strongest for tlie tinu* beine, they turn to iuni as their Inend' . 

It was preci.scly during this |K‘riod of \fjhan turmoil that the 
lvU.s.siaiis resuiiK’d their aggressive inijMrialihm m f eniral Asia, 
In l8t>4 they made the first forward move, in ISfW) Ibikhara was 
reduced to the position of a de|M'nd« ii( \ . In ifie very next year was 
created the new jiruvince of BuKsian 'Jiirk^sian with headipiarlers 
at Tashkhend, about a thousand mile-s from their former ba.si* at 
Orenburg, In 1S(>S Samarqand \ya.s added to Bus^ian possesHioriH 
and five years later Khiva followed suit. 

The rapid {irogres.s of Ku.s.sia toxiards Afghanistaii eiuild not Init 
be a eau.se of alarm and anxiety to the liriti'-b d'bmr first endeavour 
was therefore to jilacftte the new Amir whom the ree4*nt events had 
so much alienated from the British. Kiwrems* .s<*nt arms and money 
in 1808 and the subsidy was eontinu(‘d by I»rd Mayo ( 1 sOO -72). How- 
far these metho<is woulii iiave suer<*ed<‘d in regaining the friendship 
of the Amir, it is difficult to say. But the jliussiun advance consti- 
tuted a serious menace to Afghanistan, and hence the Amir was 
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anxious to secure the support of the English. A rapprochement 
between the two parties was thus rendered easy, and had 
the English acted with tact and statesmanship they might hav( 
completely won over the Amir to their side. Unfortunately, Engl is) i 
diplomacy failed miserably at this critical moment, and instead o! 
Manning the friendship of the Amir, drove him into the arms of Russia . 

A meeting M’hich was held at Ambala in 1869 between tin 
Amir and Lord Mayo offered splendid opportunities for a lasting 
friendship. The Amir M^ould have conceded all English demanch 
in return for an English guarantee that they would support him 
against Russia, and Mouhl acknoM'ledge no one as Amir of Afghani 
stun except himself and his descendants. Instead of giving thc.sc 
specific assurances, Lord Mayo merely said in a letter to the Amir 
that the Government of India would “vicM" w ith severe displeasure 
any attempts on the part of your rivals to disturb your position ” 
and that it would “further endeavour ... to strengthen the 
Government of Your Highness”. 

The admirers of Mayo have represenU^d the meeting at Ambulu 
as a great success and pretended to believe that Slier ‘Ali vas mou 
over to the side of the British. But Sher ‘Ali was too shrewd not 
to perceive the difference between a specific guarantee and a 
general assurance of the kind contained in Lord Mayo’s letter. 
In any case, being alarmed by the Russian occupation of Khiva 
he sent an Agent to Lord Northbrook, the ne xt Governor- General, 
in 1873, asking for specific assurance in Mriting that if Russia or 
any of its protected or dependent States invaded the Amir's 
territories, the British Government Mould not only help the Amir 
Math arms and money, but also send troops to his aid if necessary. 

Ijoni Northbrook (1872-76) took a wise vieM' of the situation and 
M’os Mulling to accede to the Amir's request. Five years earlier, an 
Indian Viceroy would have probably given such a guarantee on 
his oMTi resjwnsibility, referring his action for ratification to 
tlie Secretary of State. But the establishment of the direct 
telegraph line between India and London introduced a great 
change in the relations between the Governor-General and the 
Secretary of State. So in a telegram to the Secretary of State, 
dated 24th July, 1873, he propo^ to assure the Amir “that if 
he unreservedly accepts and acts on our advice in all external 
relationB, we moU help him Math money, arms and troops if 
necessary to expel unprovoked invasion. We to be the judge of 
the necessity”. 

The proposal was, however, rejected by the Secretary of State, 
as the ministry of Gladstone was unwilling to have a rupture with 
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Kusaia, and did not view the KuHHian cxjuiiiaion in Central Aaia 
as dangerous to the safety and sc'cunty of either Afghanistiin or 
India. Under the instructions of the Home (loveniment, I^ird 
Northbrook could only assun* the Amir that “we shall maintain 
our settled policy m Afghanistan”. The Amir naturally interpn'ted 
it as unwillingn<'s.s on the }>art ot the English to atVonl him prcitection 
against Russia. 

Two other events occurred about this time w Inch turther alienaleil 
the Amir. The l^ritish tiovernment unwisely accepted the task ol 
arbitrating between the claims of IVrsia and Afghanistan over 
the bcmndaries in Scistan. As the dec iMon of the Rritish went in 
some details against Afghanistan the Amir res<‘nU><l it as an act 
ot injustice. In the second place wln-n the Amir ehostj his son 
•Alxiullah Jan as heir nj)j»art'nt and commuim‘ate<l his decision to 
the (lovernment oi India, l.#or(I Northbrook relust*d to recognise 
him as such, and the Amir was (•onvinee<l that Abdullah Jan would 
receive no more support troiii the liritisli than hi* himself had 
obtiuned in fighting his rivals tor thi* throne. 

Utterly disgusted at the attitude ot th(‘ English, the Amir 
naturally longed for a good und<*rstanding witli the Hussians, 
and they eagerly seized the opjKirt unity .Although th(‘y admitted 
that Afghamstaii was beyond their sphere of interest, they earned 
on correspondence with the xVmir and trasl to ingratiate themselves 
into his favour. The itussian eorresjMJialenee gradually increased 
and its bearers, treated by the Amir as agents ol the Russian 
Government, were almost always present in Kabul. 

In the meantime there was a (diange in the Home (iovernment. 
In 1874 Disraeli suec-eeded (dadslone, an<l J>ord SaliHhury beeiirae 
the Secretary of Stete for India. Two \eais later Northbrook was 
succeeded by Lord Lytton (lH7r>-80) as\^eer(iy. The KuHsrj-Turkish 
war of 1877 strained the relations l»f‘twoen Russia and England, 
and a war between the two ajipe^ired almost inevitable. The 
pendulum now swung violently in the oj»f>o.site direction. The new 
j Cabinet at once decided to keep a tirm hold on Afghan affairs to 
/prevent the influence of Russia in that region. 

The first measure they adopted was the annexation of Quetta. 
It occupied a strategic jiosition on the frontier, as it controlled 
the route to Qandahar, and could turn the flank of an army invading 
India through the Khyber Pass. A treaty was concluded with the 
Khan of Kalat, and Quetta w'as occupied in 1877. 

The second objective of the new' Cabinet was the establishment 
of a British agent at UerUt, so that the Government might be 
constantly supplied with accurate information regarding the 

BX 
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Russian movements on the frontier. Lord Northbrook, who oou 
tinued as Viteroy till 1876, and the majority of his Council, were 
opposed to the policy. They thought the Amir was sure to refuse 
it and the result would be another war. Lord Salisbury insisted on 
hi-i view. Ix)rd Northbrook thereupon resigned his viceroyalty, 
and I>ord Lytton was appointed Viceroy to carry out the new ^ 
policy. The Amir was offered the tenns he asked for in 1873, but 
nevertheless he refusetd to accept any l^ritish Mission. He pointed 
out that in that cas(‘ he could hardly refuse to accept a similar 
mission from tlie Russians 

In the meantime the Amir's relations with Russia grew more 
intimate. In June, 1878, the Russian Covemor-General sent his 
officer, Stolietoff, to the Amir wjtli a draft treaty which conceded 
the terms which the Amir had asked of the British in 1873, and 
Ix)rd Lytton was ready to offer in 1878 The despatch of the envoy 
W7is accompanied by that of thn‘<* columns of troops from Tashkhend 
tow'ards tin* Atulian frontier. Stolietoff was ordered by the Amir 
not to enter .Atghanistan, but he ignored the orders and reached 
Kabul on the 22nd thily. There he negotiated a treaty with the 
Amir, offering him guarantee against foreign attack. 

The reception of the Russian envoy in Kabul made the relations 
IxdwcH'u the Amir and the Briti.sh Government acute. With 
the previous approval of the Home Government, Lytton informed 
the Amir that an English envoy would be sent to Kabul. The 
mission wius actually despatched through the Khyber Pass, but 
it was Htopixs:! near ‘Ali Masjid on 21st September. On 2nd November 
Lytton sent an ultimatum to the Amir, threatening war if the latter 
did not re[)ly, accvptuig the mission, by the 20th. The Amir now 
ap|)ealed to Russia for help. But in the meantime the Treaty of 
Berlin had settled the Europc^an question, and the Russians could not 
fight the English without violating that treaty and losing all the 
advantages they had secured by it. So Kaufmarm, the Russian 
Governor-General, advised Slier Ali to make peace with the British. 
Sher ‘All had been encouraged by the Russians to provoke the 
hostility of the British, but was deserted by them at the critical 
moment. 

On 2(>th November the British troops invaded Afghanistan. 
The Kurram Pass was forced bj* Roberts, and Qandahar was 
occupied by General Stewart. In December, Sher ‘Ali retired to 
Turkestan and diet! shortly after. His son, Ya‘kub, opened negotia- 
tions with the British and on 26th May, 1879, the Treaty of 
Gandamak was concluded. 

The treaty was ex^mely favourable to the British and 
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cx>ncede<l all their demands. The Amir apretnl to the establishment 
of a permanent British envoy at Kabul, and to conduct his 
foreign policy on the advi(>«' of the V iceroy. He also (HHied the 
districts of Kurram, Pishiii. and Sibi to the British. 

In accordance with the terms of the treaty, ('^ivnpiari, the 
British Agent, readied Kabul on l4th .Inly. But he was munlered 
by mutinous troops on drd SeptemlKT To \shat extent, if any, 
the Amir himself was iinplicatcil in this plot has never b(H.*n deter- 
mined. Ihere is no doubt that (’avngnari displaytHl lamentable 
lack of tact in his handling of aflairs, and there is equally little 
doubt that the Amir dcsirc<l his withdrawal 

The foul murder led tt» th(‘ revival of h(»stiliti('fi. Kolx'rta occupied 
Kabul on 7th ()ctol.>er. Although the Amir had joined the liritish, 
he was thought unfit to rule and was removed to India. Negotia- 
tions were opcuied with Slur Ali's nephew, Wlslur lialinian. who 
was a rcfug(*e in Samanjaial under Itussian proU'ction 

But Ix'forc the negotiations were brought t/O a clow, the (iovern- 
inent of ly^rd Beaconsfield was suc<*eeded iiy that of (dadstune. 
The new Clovermncnt decuhsl t^) reverse the wiiole .Afghan fnilicy 
of tiieir pnslccesMirs and <*v«‘n fo eva(*uate the districts e<‘dtHl by 
the Treaty of (landarnak. I>onl KifK>n (Issii nJ) was accordingly 
sent as V’lceroy to carry out tlie new |M)Iicy. 

Sliortly afUT tlie arn\al of Uml UqKUi (Hth dune, IhHft) the 
British troops in (^andahar wen* severel\ defeut<‘d by Au'ih Khan, 
son of Sher 'Ali, at Maiwand (duly, JSSO) HolM‘rtM made his famous 
march from Kabul to Qandahar and complet4'iy defcaUnJ Ayub’s 
army. In this he was sub.stantialJy helped by AMur Rahman. 

Lord UijKin, after studying the situation in India, docidefl to 
continue his predecessor's |>ohcy and entercii into a treaty w'lth 
‘Abdur Rahman. The new* Amir agn*ed, in return for an annual 
subsidy, to have his foreign fK^liey controlled by the (lovernraent 
ol India. The districts ceded by the Treaty of (iaudamak were 
retained by the British. 

The Second Afghan War was the outcome of the desire of two 
rival pow'ers, Russia and England, to establish their influence in 
Afghanistan. The English statesmen were afraid of a Kussian 
invasion of India through Afghanistan. W'hether this menace was 
a real one may be seriously doubted. There is, however, no doubt 
that Russia, with a friendly Afghanistan, could bring sufficient 
pressure on the British, and could not only keep them engaged in 
the critical time of a Eurofiean war, but might even use their 
position as a lever for extorting coDceesions from the British in 
Europe. Afghanistan was thus a mere pawn in the European 
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game, and poor Sher ‘Ali was a victim of circumstances for which 
he was not responsible, and over which he had no control. Strange 
as it may seem, the Treaty of Berlin was the direct cause of the 
downfall of Sher Ali. 

The Afghan policy of both England and Russia was dictated 
purely by motives of self-interest, based on an aggressive imperial 
policy. The forward policy of L3"tton and Salisbury can be justified 
firora this point of view alone, as it achieved the main object of 
British diplomat^, by securing a firm footing in Afghanistan for 
the British, and removing the Russian menace of including that 
country within tlieir sphere of influence. 

The Russian forward policy received a severe setback by the 
establishment of the British influence in Afghanistan. But. as if 
to make up for the lost ground, the Russians now' pushed forward 
their outposts. The fears of the British Government were always 
allayed by the Russian Foreign Office by profuse professions of 
pacific intentions, and the aggressive acts were explained as un- 
authorised acts of local officials or as duo to local necessities. At last, 
when in 18H4 Merv was added to Russian possessions, the British 
entered most emphatic protests. The only result was the acceptance 
by the Ruasians of a proposal t-o dehmit the Russo- Afghan boun- 
daries. The Commissioners were appointed on both sides, but those 
of Russia delaved matters on one pretext or another. In the 
meantime, the Russian forces were occupying the disputed terri- 
tories in order to convert their claims into accorapUslied facts. 

The climax was re^iched on 30th March, 1885, when the Russians 
drove off the .Afghans from Panjdeh and occupied it. Even the 
pacific Government of Gladstone was roused to the frenzy of war. 
Mobilisation was ordered and a vote of credit for military prepara- 
tions was moved in ParUament. The war which appeared almost 
inevitable was averted by the dexterity of Gladstone. The two 
nations at last came to terras. The Russians retained Panjdeh, 
but the Zulfikar Pass was given to the Amir. 

After this amicable settlement, the relations between Russia 
and the British Government improved. In 1886 the Commission 
for delimitation of boundaries concluded its labours and the Russo - 
Afghan boundary from the Oxus to the Zulfikar Pass was formally 
laid down. For six years uninterrupted peace followed. But in 1892 
disputes again broke out over the Russian claim over the whole 
of the P&mirs. At last an agreement was reached in 1895, and the 
boundary-line in this region was formally fixed up. This brought 
to an end for the time being the long-standing rivalry between 
England and Russia over Asiatic empires. The English kept a 
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firm hold on Afghanistan, and KtiRsia direotod hor energy further 
towards the east. 

Henceforth for several years the North-West Frontier ixdiey 
of India was confined to relations with Afghanistan. The main 
problem was the position of the wild hill-tribes, which livtsi in the 
regions lying between Afghan and British territories an<l ow<hI 
allegiance to neither. In pursuant of what Inis lHH*n termed the 
“Forward Policy”, the Britihh (iovernment desirtsl to u.xtend iU 
power over them, so that the frontier of British India might be 
pushed far l>eyond the Indus. After some difhculties the two 
Governments came to an understanding n^garding their sphenis of 
influence;. The .\fglian Boundary (ommi.ssion under Sir Mortimer 
Durand formally laid down the boumlary-Iine, The .Amir's subHidy 
was raised from twelve to eighteen lakhs a year, and he agrtvsl 
not to interfere with the triU's on the Indian side of the frontier 
line. 

The next problem was to deal effectively with these tribes. 
This proved no easy task, and punitive cxfieditioiiK were micessary 
to quell the turbulent (iansmen. A formal protectorate was declareri 
over Chitral and Gilgit in 1893, but two years later the British 
Officer sent to C'hitral to help one of tlie rival c;andidate.M for the 
throne, was besieged by a large nurnlxT of trils's who had declared 
Jihad or holy war against the British. The siege last^sl for a month 
and a half, until a relievmg army pro(x*eded from Gilgit and another 
by way of the Malakand Pa.ss. .Again in lHt>7 there was a serious 
outbreak of hostilities. A large numl>er of trilx's, including the 
Mohmands and the Afridis, rose in revolt, and rt'gular military 
expeditions, notably the Tirah campaign, wen; neexissary U> put 
them down. 

To prevent the recurrence of these outbreaks strategic roads and 
railways were built in the frontier districts and a redistribution 
of troops was made to cope with them more effectively and 
expeditiously. The frontier districts were separated from the 
Punjab and created into a North-West ^Vontier Province ruled 
over by a Chief Commissioner, immediately under the Governor- 
General, and subsequently by a Governor. 

These measures have not proved successful in keeping the region 
quiet and free from disturbances. Occasional raids into British 
territory and other disturbances by the hill tribes have come to 
be a permanent feature, and recently the British Government had 
to resort to bombing from aeroplanes to strike terror into them. 
In the light of these subsequent events we can appreciate the 
wisdom of Amir ‘Abdur Rahmin when he described the probable 
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reBulU of the British forward policy in the following terras, in a 
letter mitten to I^rd I^nsdowiie (1888-94) : 

“If you should cut them (the hill trilics) out of my dominions 
they will neither Ihj of any use to you nor to me. You will always 
l>e engaged in fighting or other trouble with them and they will 
always go on plundering. As long as your Government is strong 
and in peaet*, you will Ik' able to keep them quiet by a strong 
hand, but if at any time a foreign enemy appear on the iKirdei'' 
of India these frontier trilK^s will be your worst enemies.” 

The advocates of the forward |)olicy on the other hand sup|X)rt 
the intrusion of the British into these hill territories, as it gives 
them a better line of defence than the River Indus against any 
invasion from the west This is |a‘rhaf)s correct from a strictly 
military jKHnt of view. But the enormous trouble and exjHUise 
involved can Ixt justified only if there is a nal danger of a serious 
invasion from the w'est. Such danger was undoubtedly very remote 
when the |)olicy waa first adopted. But in the light of later events 
which no one could tlum have forcse(*n the threat C(»uld not bc 
descrilxHl as altogether an imaginary one. 

2 . Annexation of Upper Burma 

As a result of two wars the British had occujiied Ariikan, 
Ten&sserim and Pegu in Lower Burma. I’he old Burmese dynasty 
was ruling in Tpjier Burma, and a British Resident was stationed in 
Mandalay, whcR* the capital was removed in 1857. Trade w'as 
opened with Upjier Burma, and English rights were safeguarded by 
two treaties in 1802 and 1807. 

The relations between the two Goveniments were, however, 
never cordial. The loss of Lower Burma was a source of irritation 
to the Burmese king, Mindon, while his medieval idea of royal 
prestige was irritating to the Briliah. According to the Burmese 
custom, the Britisli Itesident, when attending court, had to remove 
his shoes and kneel before the king. In 1870 the Viceroy objected 
to this, but Mindon would not yield. The result was that the 
British Residents ceased to visit the king and in consequence 
British influence at the Burmese court declined to some extent. 

Mindon 's successor, Thibaw, was a weak and vicious king. He 
signalised his accession by the massacre of eighty princes and 
princesses whom he feared as possible rivals. The British Resident 
protested, but was curtly reminded by the court that Burma was 
a sovereign power. The Chief Commissioner of Pfegu recommended 
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I lie withdrawal of the Resident, but the Ciovemmont of India 
refusefl. Thibaw repeated the iiiassarrt* in 1884. Thert' was an 
outcry in the name of humanity, an<l public nnrtinps held in 
Rangoon urgf^d upon the Indian (iovermnent immediate annexatuui 
of Up])er Bunna. It is to Ik* note<l, lH>\vever. that the Hurniese 
population did not attend thew- im^^tingH, which wert' really 
airanged by the English and Chinese merchants, whose mam 
interest was trade. The Coveniment of Intlia took no notice ot 
these events, and were content to let Hunru'se affairs alone 

A new element was, h{»wever, addexl alniut this time in North- 
f^astem jxililics. France had establLshed a colonial empire in tiie 
Far East. In 1884 she |K>HseHsed Cochm-Chma tirul 'Ponkm, and 
was pushing lowanls CpfXT Burma. The Burmew (Jovernment was 
anxious for the friendship of Fram*e. In 1885 a tnwh* treiity was 
signed Ix^tween the two jKiwers and the French H<*crt‘tly promiixKl 
t<.» allow importation of arms inB) Burma through I'onkin. A French 
(Vmsul was stationed at Mandalay, and then* w(‘re stuni-ofticial 
negotiations for optming a French bank at llie <it\, sUvrting a 
railway, and securing the management of royal morio|K)lies. 

The peaceful iKUietration of the Fremii alaniUHl the British 
(Jovemment, but they could do nothing as tliey had no aisuJi tnUt 
or ostensible ground for interference*. This was, however, supplied 
by a bxilish action of Thibaw s. An English firm the Bombay. 
Burma Trading Corfxirat ion -doing timU'r business in Upjier 
Burma was accused on some flimsy charges, and, by an car jMirtf 
judgment, was condemned to pay a fine of £23(t(KK). The under- 
lying motive was to hand over the fon^sts U) a Frenc h Syndicate 
after ousting the British Oimpany. 

This grav^e provocation moved the fiovernrnent of India, which 
demanded that the case shcmld lx* referred U> the arbitration of 
the Viceroy. This the Burrac*se king refus<‘d. Cnfortunately for 
him, the French at this moment suffered Hc*nouH reversc^s in Tonkin 
and writhdrew from Upper Burma, The French ambassador in 
London repudiated the semi-official m^gotiations of the Frcmch 
Consul at Mand&lay. The British seizcxl this golden op[x>rtunity 
and struck hard. An ultimatum was sent to King Thibaw* asking 
him to submit to the following term.s. 

(1) A permanent Resident should be stationed at Mandalay, 

and he should have free acoeas to the king without degrading 
ceremonies like taking off shoes and kneeling down. 

(2) The foreign policy of Burma should Vxj controlled by the 

British. 
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(3) The case of the Boinbay-Bunna Trading Corporation should 

be submitted to the arbitration of the Viceroy. 

(4) The Burmese Government should assist British trade with 

Yunnan. 

Thibaw’s rejection of the ultimatum on 9th November, ISSr; 
led to the British invasion. Within twenty days Mandalay wa- 
occupied and Thibaw found himself a prisoner in his owm palace. 
But the fall of the capital did not mean the fall of the kingdom 
A sort of guerilla warfare was maintained by bands of roblw'rs 
and <li8banded soldiers. It took five years to pacify and consolidate 
the kingdom of Ui){)er Bunna, and another six years to bring under 
effective control the areas ruled over by border tribes such as the* 
Sharis and the Chins. The conquered territories, added to lx)\vcr 
Burma, formed the new Province of Burma with headquarters at 
Rangoon. 

The case of Burma affords an interesting jiarallel to that o< 
Afghanistan on the ojiposite frontier. In both British policy 
w'as dictated by the fear that another first-class Euroj)ean }X)wer, 
Russia or France, would establish political influence in an Asiatu 
State bordering on British territories. The rulers of these States 
defied the English in the hojx* of obtaining aid from the rival 
Eurofiean power, and in IxHh cases they were di8ap}X)inted at tlu* 
critical moment. Only the geographical and ethnical factors made 
the sequel different. Burma was added to British India, but the 
high and rugged mountain ranges of Afghanistan and the fierce 
warlike Pathans made the thorough conquest of that country a 
more fonnidable task. 


3. The Indian States 

The relations of the British Government with the Indian States 
underw'ent a great change after the assumption of the Govern- 
ment by the Crown. Before that the relations were neither unifonn 
nor well-defined. The first defect was indeed inevitable, because 
different States had concluded different types of treaty at different 
times and in different circumstances. As regards the second, the 
policy of a growing power like the British was naturally modified 
from time to time in consequence of various circumstances and 
influences. Much also depended upon the personal factor. Wellesley, 
Lord Hastings, and Daihousie, as we have already seen, adopted a 
far more aggressive attitude than others, although no new policy 
was formulated by the Company during their regime. 
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The result was a state of uiuxTtaiiity and fKTplexity in the 
Indian States. They did not know exai-tly where lliey stooti. 
Theoretically their existence as a Me|Ninite political entity was 
guaranteed by treaties, and many of them enjoyed an indeis'ndent 
status, subject only to certain s|x‘citi(si rt‘stricti(»n8. In praoti(‘<», 
however, many States wert' annexed by tlu* British (such us Oudlj. 
Satara, Nagpur, dhan.si, and the Carnatic) and in many others 
(such as Bharatpur, Myson^, and (iualior) the British had not only 
interferod with the inUTnal admim.Ht ration, hut either de}>o»c'd 
or definitely lowered the status oi the ('hitds. 

In 1H41 the Court t»f Din^ctors definiti'ly ado]>ted the [K>licy 
"of abandoning no just and honourable iicc<‘Hsion of temtorv or 
revenue”, and Dalhousie carried this {Mihey to its extreme limit. 
The outbreak of the Mutiny wrvcsl as a lurid comment on this 
policy, and when the Government was transferriMl to the Cn>wn, 
an entire re-orientation of jiolicy towanls the Native States took 
filacc. Like many other changes m Britisli India, this m*u relatuui 
was only slowly and gradually evolved, jMirtly by written declara- 
tion of polic}', but mainly by jirectslents and conviuitions. 

The new' jwlicy was heralded by a definite plinlgo in the Queen's 
proclamation that We desire no extension of cnir jiremnit territorial 
jinssessions”. This declaration would n<»t jKirhaps have solved 
the y^roblem, were it not accomyMinied by other sU'yw U'> ensure ita 
faithful observance. The two main grounds for recent aniu'xationa 
w'ere (1) failure of natural heirs, and (2) misgovernment of native 
rulers. Means had to he devised to deal witii them btdore the 
fX)licy of non-annexation could be carried mto jiractice. 

The first offered a simple solution, and it was rt^adily adoyittni. 
In 1860 aanads were granted to yirinces by which, on failure of 
natural heirs, the Hindu chiefs were aiithorLscxl to adopt sons, 
and the Muslim chiefs to regulate their Huccession in any manner 
sanctioned by the Muslim Iaw\ These* “Sanads of adoption”, as 
they were called, guaranteed the yjerpetuity of Statos. 

As regards misgovernment, mat tore were more comydex, and 
obviously could not be dealt with by any fixed rule. To judge 
from the actual events that took place after 1858, it ap[)earB 
that the new' yxjlicy was to ymnish the ruler for misgovernment, 
and, if necessary, to dcyxise him, but not to annex the State for 
his misdeeds. A corollary to this new yxilicy was to interfere in the 
internal administration l>efore misgovernment could reach such 
proportions as would justify more drastic measures. A few 
concrete instances will explain the trend of the new policy. 

The most imyxirtant case is that of Malhar. Rao G&ikwar. He 
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was jfuilty of gross misgoverninent, and Colonel PhajTe, tli 
Resident, exposed the abuses of his administration. ThereujK)i 
the Gaikwar is alleged to have made an attempt to poison thi 
Resident by mixing diamond dust with his food (November, 1874 
Loitl Northbrook had the Gaikwar arrested in January, 187.7 
and ai)|)ointed a Ccnnmission for his trial. The Cemmisaion inciudt*( 
three Indians an<l three Englishmen, and was presided over by tla 
Chief Justice of Bengal. The Cbrnmission were divided in llicii 
opinion. The three Englishmen held the Gaikwar guilty of tlu 
charge, but the three eminent Indian members — the Maharajas oi 
(iwalior and Jaipur, and Sir Dinkar Rfio — were of opinion that tin 
charge was not proved. The (iovernmeiit of India aceordim:!} 
acquitted the Gaikwar of the charge of attemjited murder, bin 
deposed him for “his notorious misconduct, his gross misgovern- 
ment of the State, and his evident incapacity to carry into etfei t 
neces-sary refor nw ’ ' . 

A new' Gaikwar w'as installed on the throne. The choice fell 
upon a boy named Sayaji Rno who was distantly connected witli 
the ruling family. Arrangements were made for the proper educa- 
tion and training of the boy, and Sir T. Madhava Bao ahl\ 
administered the State during his ramority. The boy who wa?- 
thus ojilled to the throne became one of the most enlightened ^llle^.^ 
of India, and under his paternal guidance Baroda became one 
of the most prognvssive States in the whole of India. He died 
in January, 19J0. 

The cost* of Manipur affords another illustration of the new 
policy. In iStK) the Raja of Manipur was deposed at the instigation 
of his brother, tJie S(rulp(iti or Cdmmander-in-Chief. The British 
Government recognised the new’ ruler, but decided to banish the 
S( nd/xiU, Mr. Quinton, the Chief Commissioner of Assam, proceeded 
for this purpose to Manipur with a small escort (March, 1891). 
The SendfHUi opposed him, and there was some fighting. At last 
an interview was arranged between him and Mr. Quinton, but 
the British officers were treacherously attacked, and Mr. Quinton, 
with four meraliers of his staff, was captured. One of them was 
ipeared and the rest were beheaded by the public executioner. 
A strong British force was sent to avenge this foul murder. The 
Stndpaii and the new Rajii were captured and executed. A boy 
R&jfi was set up, and during his minority the State was administered 
by the Political Agent. 

The oases of Baroda and Manipur afford a striking contrast 
to those of Oudh, the Punjab, Coorg, and many other States 
which were annexed, for similar reasons, during rule of the 
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India Company. They show the readineea of the Paramount 
Government not only to intervene, but. if neot'awiry, to take 
adequate 8te|;>8 for reme<iyinp the state of thinjis, in eam»g of 
disputed siieeession, mispovernnient, internal relxdlion, etc. On the 
other hand they have equally deinonstnite<l their unuilUn^etis to 
annex the Indian States. 

A desire to maintain the sejiarate existerue of th(' Statem is 
also clearly manife>l from the example of Mysonv A» alrcindy 
noted, the State was plac'd under British administration in 1S31. 
After fifty years of British rule the StaU* was restoml to its lawful 
ruler (1S81). This “rendition of Mysore ’ is fully in kwping with, 
and is a striking demonstration of, the new ]M)licy towanls the 
Indian Stat<‘s, 

These illustrations definitely prove that annexation of Indian 
States may now Ik? regarded as a thing of the jiast, and neither 
failure of natural heirs, nor misgovernment on th(‘ jinrt of any 
ruler, need constitute any danger to the existeneti of a State. 
So far the Indian StaU^s have undoubteHily iKMiefiteil by the change 
of govcniitumt from the Company to the Crown. But corn*sjK)nding 
with this increase in security and stability, there has been a stea^ly 
decrease in their statu.s. This was partly inevitable and fiartly 
the result of a dchbt'raU* }>olicy. 

The States in 1858 numliered nearly six hundred. .Moni than 
five hundred of these wen‘ i)etty pnncipalrtu's uhosc rehitions wdth 
the British Government were never clearly defined in writing. 
As to the rest, such relations were defineti by treaties. But the 
treaty-rights were substantially different in the camis of different 
States, and accordingly they sUkkJ in varying degrees of subjection 
to the Imperial authorit}’. Certain States like Hyderabad htui at 
first entered into treaties with the (kimjmny on equal terma, and 
subsequently parted with some definite rights (e.g. control of 
foreign policy) and cnterwl into some (h finite obligations (supply 
of a spt?cifn*d force). It was obvious that, barring tlusse matters, 
it was, in theory, absolutely indejsmdent of any British control. 

In the case of the Rajput States the treaties provided that the 
rulers should not maintain any relations with any foreign power, 
and should help the Company, in times of war, with all the 
resources of their States, but that they should exercise absolute 
power within their own territories. 

These States obviously stood on a very different footing from 
others like Mysore, Baroda, or Oudh, where tlie treaties definitely 
authorised the British to interfere in internal matters. But even 
in these cases, the relations were defined by treaties, as between 
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two independent powers, rather than by agreements imposed b 
a paramount power upon its subordinate State. 

The policy of the Government under the Crown has been 
ignore these differences in the status of Indian States, and t< 
uphold in theory and practice the paramountcy of the Brilisl 
Crown over all alike. This will be clearly manifest to anyone wIk 
studies the attitude of the British Government towards the India r 
States since 1858. 

The most direct enunciation of this new policy is to be founi 
in the Act of 1870 by which Queen Victoria a.ssumed the title ol 
“Empress of India” with effect from Ist January, 1877. This at 
once brought the Indian Stales within the British Empire, and, 
legally sjieaking, the rulers and the people of the States vs err 
henceforth to be classed as vassals of the British Sovereign 
In theory, at least, the change was really very great. The statu.*^ 
of these States in the days of the East India Company has 
discussed above. This was fully recognised by the Crown in the 
famous proclamation of 1 858 as the following passage will show . 

” We hereby announce to the native princes of India, that all 
treaties and engagements made with them by or under the 
authority of the East India Company are by us accepted, and 
will be scrupulously maintained, and we look for the like 
observance on their part. 

“Wo desire no extension of our present territorial possessions, 
and while we will permit no aggression upon our dominions 
or our rights to be attempted with impunity, we shall sanction 
no encroachment on those of others. 

“We shall respect the rights, dignity and honour of native 
princes as our own ; and we desire that they, as well as our own 
subjects, should enjoy that prosperity and social advance- 
ment which can only be secured by internal peace and good 
government.” 

It is obvious from the above that even after the assumption 
of the Indian Government by the Crown, the Indian States were 
recognised as independent sovereign States, and regarded as alhes 
of the British Government rather than their subjects. But the Act 
of 1876 entirely changed this aspect, and made the Sovereign 
of England the suzerain of Indian States as well. Henceforth the 
British stood forth frankly as the Paramount Power, a position 
which in practice they had been assuming for some time past. 
The new status is very clearly indicated in the Instrument of 
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Transfer setting forth the conditions under which Mysore was 
restored to its Indian rulers in 1H81. A cf^mfmrison of this docu- 
ment .with the Treaty of SeringaiwitAm by which Wollesley defined 
the position of the newly creaUnl Hindu kingiiom of Mysore is 
both interesting and instructive. 

In the Trt^aty of SenngapaUirn it was laid down that “the 
friends and enemies of either of the contracting parties should be 
(Yinsidered as the friends and enemies of both”. In the Instrument 
of Transfer the ruler of Mysore was nnpnrtMl to “ri'main faithful 
in allegiance and subordination to Her Majesty”. 

This frank assumption of the jmramount authority is supple- 
inenriMl by a series of provisions in the Instrument of Transfer 
which arc entirely wanting in the Tn'aty of Si^nngapatarn. By 
tliese the (iovemment of Mysore w'as to co-o|K*rate with the British 
in matters of iwlministration such os “the telegraphs and railways, 
the manufacture* of salt and opium, the extradition of criminaiH, 
and the use of the currency of British India'*. 

There is one new provision in the Instrument which demands 
special consideration. It is a definite dec laration that no siiet'ession 
in the Oovemment of Myseux* was to he valid so long os it was not 
recognised by the (iovenior-fieneral-in-t 'ouneil. While the thrown 
had made a groat concession to the demands of the Indian States 
by legalising adoption, it was more than counter- balanced by this 
new' theory of succession. The (>>nipany liaxl claimcH) to control 
succession in the States only in case of the death of a ruler 
without leaving any heir. The theory enunciate<l in the Instru- 
ment, how'ever, is that no succession in an Indian Suite is valid 
until it is sanctioned! by the British fJovemment. That this is 
now' the accepted jiolicy of the Governmeat is proved by declara- 
tions of both the Government of India and the Secretary of State. 
The former wTote in 1884: “The succession to a Native State is 
invalid until it receives in some form the sanction of the British 
authorities.” The latter reiterated it in 1891 in the following terms: 
“Ever}' succession must be recognised! by the British Government, 
and no succession is valid until recognition has been given.” Thus 
in theory there is an interregnum on the death of a ruler of an Indian 
State and even a son camiot succeed] until his claim is approved 
by the British Government. 

The theory of paramountcy over the Indian States also servos 
as the basis and justification of the claim of the British Govern- 
ment to interfere in their internal affairs whenever it is necessary 
to do so for ensuring good government. As the Paramount Power 
they have undertaken the responsibility of maintaining a high 
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level of administration in the States. Previously the Company 
would let a State alone so long as it was loyal, and would 
not interfere in its internal administration, save that in extreme 
cases of misgovemment they would most probably annex it 
permanently. Under the Crown a State, besides being loyal, has 
to maintain a high standard of administration, and failure to do 
this would lead to the interference of the Paramount Authority, 
In addition to the cases of Baroda and Manipur discussed above, 
reference may be made to interference in recent times in the 
States of Hyderabad, Kashmir and AJwar. 

The new policy was very lucidly stated by Lord Reading in 
connection with the interference in the Nizam’s State: 

“The right of the British Government to intervene in the inteniai 
affairs of Indian States is another instance of the consequence.s 
necessarily involved in the supremacy of the British CVown. The 
British Government have indeed showm again and again that the} 
have no desire to exercise this right without grave reason. Bui 
the internal, no less than the external, security which the Ruling 
Princes enjoy is due ultimately to the protecting power of the 
British Government, and where imperial interests are concerned, 
or the general w elfare of the people of a State is seriously and 
grievously affected by the action of its Government, it is with the 
Paramount Power that the ultimate responsibility of taking 
remedial action, if necc'ssary, must lie. The varying degrees ol 
internal sovereignty which the Rulers enjoy are all subject to the 
due exercise by the Paramount Power of this responsibility.” 
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WHITEHALL AND THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ( 1S5S- 11K)5) 
India under the Crown 
I. The Home Government 

The Act of 185S })ut an (*n<l U> the dual authority exerciaed by 
the Board of Control, or rather ita Bnjsident, and the Court of 
Directors. A parliamentary ininiHter, the Se(^n‘tary of State for 
India, wa.s now invested with the |K>werM of supriMue control over 
the Government of India. In view of the j;eneral ignoruiue of 
English jxiliticians about India, and jiartly. no doubt, in order 
to wntrol the exercise of such large powers and (mtronage by a 
single individual, a Council was set up to advise the Secretary of 
State. The Council of India included men of Indian experience. 
In order to give thorn independence in the exeriise of their duty 
the members were apj)ointe<l “during gcKsl Isdiaviour’'. They 
were given specific fowers, and their consent was nwMled for the 
appropriation and expenditure of the Indian revenue, and for 
the appointment of ordinary memlxirs of the V’lceroy’s Council. 
The Secretary of State w'os not, however, absolutely subject to his 
Council, and could act on his own authority in urgent and secret 
matters. It was, however, hoped that the Council would have an 
effective share in the determination of [lolicy. 

But it was soon apparent that tlie Secretary of State was in a 
position to ignore his Council on all vital matters. The position 
was legalised by the Act of 1H69, which took away most of the 
powers of the Council, and further provided that its members were 
to hold office only for a period of ten years, renewable at the pleasure 
of the Secretary of State. The change was clearly pointed out by 
Sir Charles Dilke in the House of Commons: “At the time the 
Council was appointed the idea was to curb the power of the 
Secretary of State ; that feeling had passed away, and it was now 
recognised on all hands that the Council should be a consultative 
and not a controlling body.” 

The Secretary of State, like other ministers, was reaponaible to 
the British Parliament. But here, again, English politioiaiii 

S47 
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generally speaking posHessed bo poor a knowledge of Indian affairs 
and took so little interest in them, that parliamentary contri»l 
over the Secretary of State for India scarcely ever became a 
reality. 

In practice, therefore, if not in law, the Secrct^iry of State possessed 
unlimited authority over the Government of India. This had 
natural reaction on the relations bet^^een the Home Governnu nt 
at Whitehall and the Government in India. 

To a superficial observer the Act of 1858 meant nothing moo 
to the Indian Govennnent than a mere change of master. In 
reality, however, it brought about striking changes. 

The concentration of the jiouers of the Court of Direct (»rs and 
the Board of Control in the hands of a minister of State led to 
important consequences. To serve two masters may be an irksome 
business, but it had its obvious advantages. Fully cognisant of the 
eternal rivalry between the two, a shrewd and able Govemor- 
Gonerul could, and often did, play one against the other, and had 
hifl own way. Besides, the stime rivalry between the authoritic" 
stood in the way of their formulating a strong and vigorous polu \ 
to w’hieh the Indian Government did not subscribe. Further, a 
minister of State wa.s always likely to be a person of far greatei 
w'oight than the President of the Board of Control. In the present 
instance, the Secretary of State, as we have seen above, exercise(i 
his large powers practical! \ without any control and could naturail\ 
exercise a greater degree of influence. Besides, the Act of 185.'' 
vested the Council of India with large powers over the financial 
policy of the Government of India. These powers gradually fidl 
into the hands of the Secretary of State and enabled him 
exercise an effective control over the Viceroy and his Council. 

But in addition to legislative enactments, other factors were at 
w’ork to enhanc'e the powers of the Secretary of State. The estab- 
lishment of a direct telegraph line between England and India m 
1870 was an event of far-reaching importance. The delay in com- 
munication was a great advantage to the Government of Iiuiia 
in so far as it of necessity left the initiation of policy in urgent 
matters to its own hands, and enabled it to confront the Secretary 
of State with accomplished facts. But all this was bound to 
change when the Secretary of State had to be kept constantly 
informed of the course of events in India, and w’as in a position 
to issue immediate orders. Henceforth the Secretary of State 
exercised a far more effective control over the administration of 
India than was the case before, and the Viceroy really tended to 
be a mere “ agent ” of the Secretary of State. 
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2 . The Indian Government 

When the Cn)wn ttxik the (ioverninent of India into ita own 
hands in 185S, the supreme legislative and exeeiitive nuthorilv 
in India, as we have seen ulnive, was vest<Hi in the (iovernor-CJenerni- 
in-Council, For exerutive jKiwers it was enrn|K>Ht-d of the (loviTnor- 
General, the four ordinary members (thrw otlieials of ten years’ 
standing and one barrister), and the (’ommander-in-C'hief, who 
w’os an extraordinary memUT For l(‘gislative purjKwes six memlKTS 
had been addtsl to this btsly in I Soil. 

The change of ISolI marks the nuKh^st Iieginnmg of a parlia- 
mentary system in India, and as such ileserves Kj>ecial notice. As 
t ’owe 11 obstTved . “Discussion iMMame oral instead of in writing, 
Bills were referred to S< U«ct (’ommitte<‘s insteml of to a single 
member; and legislative business was coiulueted in public instead 
of in secret.” 

There were, however, two grave defects in the D'gi^l'dive (^mncil. 
No Indian element was associat^sl with it, and its knowledge of 
the local conditions outside Bengal was not adequate f(»r making 
laws for other provinc*e8. 

The first of these defects wovS lorcibly realisecl by many at the 
time of the Sepoy Mutiny. “The terrible cveiit.s of the Mutiny 
brought home to men's minds the dangers arising from the entire 
exclusion of Indians from association with the legislation of the 
country.” Enlightened Indians like Sir SyinJ .Mimad f)oinU»] 
out the twofold character of this danger. Dn the one hand it 
deprived the [leople of the means of entering any jirotest against 
any unpopular measure, while on the other hand the (ioveniment 
had no opportunity of explaining their aims and int<mtions, which 
were consequently misunderstoml. Even English jKjlitii^iana 
endorsed the same view. In his able Minute of IHfH), Sir Bartlc 
Frere advocatetl the need of including Indians in the I^egislative 
CJouncil, in order to do away with “the ]aTilons expTiment 
of continuing to legislate for millions of jx’ople with few' means 
of knowing, except by rebellion, whether the laws suit them or 
not”. 

Apart from the.se inherent defects of the exi.sting Lt^gislative 
Council, difficulties soon aro.se w hich threatened to alter the whole 
structure of the Indian (iovernment. These have been ably 
summed up in the following lint‘s- 

“Contrary to the intentions of the framers of the Act of 1853, 
it (the Le^lative Council) had developed into ‘an Anglo-Indian 
House of Commons’ questioning the Executive and its acts, and 
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forcing it to lay even confidential papers before it. It had refusfnl 
to submit legislative projects to the Secretary of State bcfon* 
their consideration in the Council, and had refused to pass an\ 
legislation required by the Secretary of State (or the Court oi 
Directors Ixjfore 1858); on the other hand it asserted its right 
of indejKindent legislation.” 

The spirit of indejKjndence displayed by the Ix‘gislative Counc il 
from the very beginning disturbed its author, Sir Charles Wood, 
the President of the Board of Control. “I do not look upon it. 
said he, “as some of the young Indians do, as the nucleus and 
beginning of a constitutional parliament in India.” But Dalhoiisit 
pointed out that he had not “conceded to the Lf'gislative Couridl 
any greater power than the law clearly confers upon it”. It ha« 
lxK5n very aptly observed that WikhI “was neither the first nor 
the last legislator to fail in limiting the consequences of a Bill to 
his intentions”. 

The state of things soon underwent a change. The Indi.ui 
Councils Act of 18(>1 constituted the next landmark in the 
evolution of Legislative Councils in this country. It added a fifth 
ordinary non-otiicial member to the K.xecutive Council, and the poucr 
of the Secretary of State to appoint the Commander- in -Chief as an 
extraordinary member was continued. The ]X)wers of the Govenior- 
General were considerably enlarged. With the sanction of Ins 
Council ho could exercise all the executive powers of the Governor- 
General-in-Council. Further, the Act em})owered him to make 
rules and orders for the transaction of the business of the Council 
Lord Canning used this authority to introduce what is now kno\d) 
as the Portfolio System. By this sy.stem, which is virtually even 
now in force, e^ich member was placed in charge of one or more 
Departments, and could finally dispose of minor matters in that 
department on Ids own authority, and matters of greater import- 
ance in consultation with the Viceroy, only the questions of general 
policy being referred to the Council for decision. In view of the 
large increase in business such a system was almost inevitable, 
but it resulted in a considerable diminution of the importance 
of the Council, and a corresponding increase in the power and 
influence of the ^dceroy. 

The legislative provisions of the Act of 1861 were far mon- 
important. For the purpose of making laws the Viceroy’s Council 
wras enlarged by the addition of “not less than six nor more than 
twelve additional members”, of whom not less than half should 
be non-ofiBcial members. Theee additional members were to be 
nominated by the Governor-General for two yean. 
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The function of this Council woa strictly limited to Ic^rislation, 
ami the Act expressly forbade the transaction of any other btisint^. 
It was emjK)wered “to make laws and regulations for all iM'rsons 
whether British or native, foreigners or others, and for all placx>» 
and things whatever within tlu- said territories, and for all stTvants 
of the Government of India (aftiTwartls extended to all British 
subjects) within the dominions of primvs and States in alliance 
with Her Majesty". 

This wide legislative power was subjert, however, to W'ViTal 
restrictions. In the tirst place the previous sanction ol the Governor- 
General was necessary for introducini: an\ legLlation c(»nctTning 
certain sjXHuticxl subj(‘cts, smh as Public l>**bt. I'ublic Revenue, 
Indian religious rites, Militarv diseiphne and I*oiic> towards Indian 
States. 

Secondly, no laws could l>e made whidi infringed the authority 
of the Home (lovernment or vmlaKsl the provisions ot certain 
.Vets made by the Parliament 

Thirdly, the (iovernor-tJeneral had lad onl\ the powc‘r of vetoing 
an\ law pasHinl by tia; Council, but was authoriseil, in cases ol 
emergency, to issue ordinances w hi( h should have lh(‘ same aiithoritv 
as any law passed by the Council. 

lastly, any .Vet pas.Htsl by the (Vaincil might be di,sallowe<l bv 
Her Majesty. 

'Fhe Act of IhtJl re.stonsl to the Governments- <*f Bombay and 
.Madras the fxnver of making "laws and regulations" lor the jK‘ace 
and gofxl government of these Pre.-sidencies, su!)ject, of courH<‘, to 
the same re.strictions as put ujxin the tJovernor-t hTieral’s (’ouncil. 
In addition, the Provincial Councils ha^l to obtain previous sanction 
of the Governor-fieneral Ixdore making legulations on such all 
India subjects as currency, copyright, |K)Hts and t^^legraphs, Penal 
Cocie, etc. For the pur|K)se of h*gi.slation the Fxecutive (V)uncil 
of the Governor was enlargtKl by the addition of the Advocate- 
General, and “not less than four nor rnon* than lught" rnemlxTs, 
nominated by the (iovenior, of whom at least half should be 
non-official members. 

The Act authoristxl the Govemor-fieneruI-in-Council to ereaf^^ 
similar Legislative (’ouncils not only in the remaining provinces 
such as Bengal, the North-Western Provinces (now tlie 1; ruled lYov- 
mees), and the Punjab, but also in new provinces, if any, which 
it was emjiowered to conhtiiute. In jmrsuanee of this a Ix*gislative 
Council was established in the three provinces, in 1862, 1886 and 
1898 respectively. 

Jt must be admitted that the Act of 1861 was retrograde in 
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many respects, and deprived the L^islative Council of any iDde})eii- 
dent power. It ceased to exercise any control or check upon the 
Executive, and even its legislative functions were circumscrilHii 
by too many restrictions. But in spite of all its defects the Indian 
Councils Act of 1861 must always be regarded as a memorable 
one. It gave the framework to the Government of India whuh 
it has retained up till now, and all the subsequent changes ha^( 
been made wdtliin that framework. It ushered in one of the great 
developments that distinguish the subsequent reforms of adniinis 
tration in this country, viz., the admission of Indians into the 
liigher Councils of the Government. Although not expressly provided 
for in the Act, there was no definition of the non-ofificial element 
of the Legislative Council, which accordingly could include Indians 
Dalhousie had urged the inclusion of Indians in the Council created 
by the Act of 1853, but without success. Evidently the Sejxo 
Mutiny changed the views at home in this respect, and in 18bl! 
Canning nominated the Maharaja of Patiiila, the Raja of Benares, 
and Sir Dinkar Hao to the newly constituted Legislative Council 

It is not necessary to describe in detail the various legislati\t 
measures during the thirty years that followed (1861-1891). Among 
the notable changes may be mentioned the considerable increase ol 
legislative authority both of the Viceroy and his Council. By the 
Indian Councils Act of 1870, the Govemor-General-in-Council wa- 
empowered to pass regulations without reference to the Legislative 
Council. The same Act also repeated and more clearly defined the 
power of the Viceroy to override the decisions of the majority 
of his Council and to adopt and carry into execution or susjicnd 
or reject, even against the opinion of the majority, any measure 
affecting “the safety, tranquillity or interests of the British posses- 
sions in India, or any part thereof’. 

The Act of 1874 provided for the addition of a sixth ordinary 
member to the Viceroy’s Council, “the member for Public Works 

The same jx!riod of thirty years, however, witnessed the first 
great national movement in India and the foundation of llu 
Indian National Congress, to w hich detailed reference w ill be made 
later. The newly-roused political consciousness of the Indiana 
manifested itself in demands for constitutional rights formulated 
by the Congress. The Congress put in the forefront of its pro- 
gramme the reform of the Legislative Councils, both local and central, 
especially on the following lines: 

I. The establishment of coimofls in provinces, other than Bengal, 
Bombay and Madras. 
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2. The expansion of the councils with a large i>roporiion of 
elected members. 

3. Grant of additional po\\cr8 to the councils, csjHHnally the right 
of discussing the Budg(‘t ami of eliciting information by means 
of interpellations. 

To meet the-se demands, at lejist jjartially, Ixml Dtiffi'rin sug- 
gested some measurc‘8 to the Home (ioveniment which h*d to the 
Indian Councils Act of 1892, another gn*at landmark in the history 
of constitutional dovelojiment in India 

By thi.s Act the numlier of additional memlKTs, both in the 
Supreme and local Councils, ua,s slightly incr(‘a.s«*<l. tlie maximum 
l)eing fixed at .sixteen in tlie cuMt' of the Sufireme Council, twenty in 
the ease of Bombay, Madnus, and Itengal, and filt^sui for the North - 
We.stem Provinces and ()udh, where a 1.^‘gislative Council had been 
establi8he<i in 1880. The incnuise was much Udow the ex|H*ctationn 
not only of the (ongress, but even of many Kiiglish ^Kiliticians 
who sympathised with the political asfurationH of the Indians. 

Far more imjK^rtant was, however, the change in the nusle of 
appointing thest* inemberH. The jirineifile of ele< tion di^rnandHl by 
the Congress wa.s not directly conccshsl. But tlie Act authorised 
the Clovcrnor-Gi*neral-in-(’ouneil Uj pre.Henlx* the method of 
app<jinting the additional memlaTs, and the (ioviTiinient memlxTi 
explained, in the course* of the diseussion of the Bill in the House 
of Commons, that under thi.s cluiiw* it would be jiossible for the 
Governor-General to jirovide for the election of additional menil)eni. 
As a matter of fact, Ixinl Uimsdowne (lsK8-!M) utilised this power 
in having eight members of the local coiiiieils eleeUsl by Muni- 
cipalities, District Boards, ChambiTs of (bminerw, Cniversiticss, 
etc., and four memlxjrs of the Sufirerne Council elecUxl by the 
non-official memlxjrs of the local councils. 

The Act of 1892 also conceded to the mernlxirs of the Ii<*gislative 
Councils the right of discussing the Budget and asking queitiont 
on matters of public interest. 

Although the Act of 1892 fell far short of the demands made 
by the Indian National Congre-ss. it was a great a4lvanoo upon 
the existing state of things. By conceding the principle of election, 
and giving the Legislative Councils some control over the Executive, 
it paved the way for further reforms on these lines which were 
destined to plac** in the hands of Indians a large measure of 
control over the administration of the country. 



CHAPTER III 


INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION, 1858-1905 
I. Recruitment for the Public Services 

The aHHumption of the direct administration of India by the 
Crown led to great changes both in the spirit and details of internal 
administration. The administrative machinery was gradually organ - 
ised with a thoroughness not possible under the Company’s regiinc, 
and the administrative principles and jiolitical ideals of England 
w'cre applied to a large extent. The Indian administration became 
more etlicient and more up-to-date. The old riv^alry and jeulou‘>\ 
iK'twwn the Company and the Board of Control disappeared, and 
the unitary control of Parliament was established. 

But the picture has its dark side also. During the old regime 
the periodical renewal of the Charter of the East India Cbinpan\ 
affonied an opportunity for Parliament to scrutinise affairs m India 
with a jealous eye. But as soon as the Secretary of State wa.s 
put in sole charge of India, it ceased to evoke that interest. 
Theoretically, no doubt, the House of Commons was responsible lor 
the administration of India, but fewr persons took an interest in 
matters affecting this country In the days of the Company, a 
Select Committee was appointed by Parliament to report on the 
administration. They went thoroughly into the whole subject, 
exposexi abuses, and suggested remedies which were frequently 
adopted in the new Charter. But now the Secretary submitted an 
annual refxirt before the whole House. Every member was supposed 
to take interest in it, but os often happens, everybody’s busine.ss 
became nobody's business. 

Its effect on the large increase in the powers of the Secretary 
of State has been referred to above, but the internal admini.-H- 
tration of India was also profoundly affected by it. The Indian 
officials were now responsible only to the Secretary of State, and, 
so long as they could satisfy him, had not to fear any other authority. 
The Secretary could hardly exercise any effective control over the 
details of administration from such a distance, but he had to 
defend the actions of the officials as the ultimate responsibUity 
devolved upon him. The result was the growth of an all-powerful 
854 
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Bureaucracy in India headed by the metni)er?i of the Superior 
Indian Civil Servitt?. This 8ervi<>e wnm Itecaine a powerful t^orpira- 
tion, and its ineml>ers In'canie— in the worxis of Blunt --‘ the 
practical owners of India, irreinovahle, irnvjxmKible, and amenable 
to no authority but that of their fellow rneinlxTs The meinlHin* 
of this service vNcre no doubt very able, and, frenerally ajK'aking, 
honest men. But the jKwition in which they found themselves 
invested them with a su|H*ri()rity complex, and a wide gulf was 
created between the rulers and the ruled. TJiat symjMithy and 
mutual understanding In’twccn the two, which lies at the root of all 
gwxl administration, was at a discount. 

I’nforlunately other causes were at work to a<‘c<'n1 uat<- the 
isolation (jf the higher British otlicials In tiie da\s of the (om- 
fmny English otlicials inivcd lriHl\ with Indians, and there 
was a genuine goocl feeling and often friendsliip In'tween them. 
The dark horrors of the Mutiny generat^sl a ftsding ol aversion 
towards Indians in the minds of the British Berhups this fet*ling 
would have b(‘en weakened in the normal course, an<l migiii have 
ultimately di.sa])pean*d. But steam navigation, the Suez (^/unal, 
the tolograjih and the overland route, ail starved to bring the British 
in closer touch with their home. The\ were no longer exiles in a 
foreign land, but in direct and eonsiant touch with tlieir own 
ccuintry. Gradually an English soek'ty grew up m hig towns. All 
thest^ factors did away with tlie nccessily of making friends with 
Indians, and the British official led a more and more e.xclusive life 
so far as tiie Indian |K*oplc were eoneerned. Bis time was divided 
betw’een hi.s office and club and he had liardly any social inter- 
course with Indians. In spite of long residence in India, he 
remained to all intents and puryK)S€‘s a foreigner, and knew little 
of their feelings, sentiments and aspirations. Blunt very correctly 
observed that “the Anglo-Indian oflicial of the Company’s days 
loved India in a way no Queen’s oflicial dreams of doing now ; 
and loving it, he served it bet^r”. 

The Indians naturally concluded that this state of things could 
only be im proven! by the appcjintment of a larger numl>er of Indians 
in the public offices. The Charter Act of 1K33 legalised the apfioint- 
ment of Indians even to the highest oflic'es of State. But the 
provisions in the Act of 1793, still unrepealed, laid down that 
“none but covenanted servants of the Company could hold any 
office with a salary of more than £800 a year”. Thus no Indian 
could fill any high post unless he were a regular official who had 
entered into covenant with the East India Company, or, after 
1858, with the SecreUry of State. Formerly these officers were 
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nominated partly by the Directors and partly by the Board of 
Control, and after nomination they received a training for 
years at the East India (bllege at Haileybury. The system of open 
competitive examination for these appointments was introducc^d 
in 1853 and re-affirmed in 1858. The competition was open to all 
natural- boni subjects of Her Majesty, whether European or Indian 
The maximum age for admission was at first twenty-three. In lf>j9 
it was lowered to twenty-two, and the selected candidates wen- 
tn remain on probation in England for a year. In 1866 the maximum 
age was still further lowered to twenty-one, and the probationers 
had to go through a special course of training at an approvcfi 
University for two years. 

It was extremely difficult for Indians to pass this examination 
The journey to England was not only expensive and unfamiliar, 
but, in the case of tli(> Hindus, was frowned upon by the more 
orthodox leaders of the community. To compete with English bo\s 
in an examination conducted through the medium of English in 
an English University was indeed a formidable task. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that comparatively few Indians were successful 

The repercussion of this state of things on the political move- 
ment in India will be discussed in a later chapter. The British 
Government also realised the inadequacy of the Indian element m 
the Superior Civil Service. In 1870 an Act wasjmssed authorising 
the af)|)ointment of Indians to the higher offices without an\ 
examination, but effect w'as given to this only in 1879 under cir- 
cumstances to be related later (p. 891). 

The rules adopted in 1879 ordained “that a proportion not 
exceeding one-sixth of the total number of covenanted Civil 
Servants appointed in any year by the Secretary of State should 
be natives selected in India by the local governments subject to 
the approval of the Govemor-General-in-Council”. These oflBcers 
were called “Statutory Civil Servanta” and were recruited from 
“young men of good family and social position possessed of fair 
abilities and education “. The system was, however, subject to tlu‘ 
same defects from which all systems of nomination were bound to 
suflfer. Indians themselves preferred open competitive examina- 
tion. But in order to give Indians a fair and equitable chance, 
they recommended that there should be simultaneous examinations 
both in England and India. For the same reason they were against 
the lowering of the maximum age of admission below twenty-one as 
it would adversely affect the Indian candidates who were to be 
examined in a foreign tongue. The lowering of the maximum age- 
limit to nineteen in 1877 was regarded as a deliberate attempt to 
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shut out Indians, and Itxl to that agitation which culnunate<i in 
the Congress movement. The (ongmss vigon>UHly took up the 
question of simultaneous examinations and employment of Indians 
in larger numl)ers. 

In 1886 IjOixI Dufferin apfH)int<Ml a 'Publi(' S<‘rvn‘t*s (’ommis. 
sion” to inve.st igat-e the problem. The (ommiHsion nqeeted the 
idea of simultaneous examinations for eovenant<Hl iH*rviix\ and 
advised the abolition fd tin Statutory (’ivil Servii'e. They projxwwMl 
that a number of jiost.s hitherto r<‘s<T\ed for et^venanttni servitx* 
should 1h‘ thrown o[H*n to a local servK'e to Ik‘ culUsi the I’rovineinI 
t'ivil Service, which would U’ separately n*cruite«l m every provimx* 
(uther by jiromotion from lower ranks or by <lin‘ct recruitment. The 
terms (Vivenantcvl and rncovenant^-d wert‘ replaced by liiifHTial 
and Ih“ovineial, and U low the latter would U- a SulM»nlinate Oivil 
Service. 

Thes<* reeoinmendation.s were accept<sl. The Covenant<*d (’ivil 
ScTvice was henceforth known as the “('ivil Servi<‘(‘ of India”, 
and the Provincial Service was called after the particular province, 
iis, for example, the Ih'ngal Pivd Service. A list was prefiartHl ot 
jxists reserved for the ('nil Service of India, but o[H'n to the new 
Provincial Service, and local governments were em|>owiT(Hl to 
appoint an Indian to any such “listed jMet ‘. In other branebes 
of administration, such as Kducation, lN)lice, Public Works 
and Medical departments, too, there were similar divisionM into 
Imperial, Provincial, and Subordinati’ services The first was 
mainly filled by Englishmen, ainl the rnher tw() almost exclusively 
by Indians. 

This system remained in Ixung with sliLdit changes till the 
end of British rule It improved the standard of service, but 
failed to 8ati.sf\ the legitimate aspirations of the Indians tor 
employment in larger numl>er8 in higher oflicxis of State. 

In 1893, the House of (brnmoiLs yMissed a resolution in favour 
of simultaneous examinations in England and India for the 
Indian CJivil Service. The resolution wjis forwarded by the Secretary 
of State to the Government of India for ojiinion. Ixird I^nsdowme’s 
Government, after consulting Provincial Governments, definitely 
opposed the principle of the resolution. “They raaintainefl that 
material reduction of the h^urojK-an staff then employed was incom- 
patible with the safety of the British rule. The system of unres- 
taricted competition in examination would not only dangerously 
weaken the British element in the Civil Service, but would also 
practically exclude from the serxioe Muhammadans, Sikhs and 
other races, accustomed to rule by tradition, and pofiseMed of 
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exceptional strength of character, but deficient in literary educa- 
tion.” Nothing came of the proposal, and more than a quarter 
of a century had elapsed before any step was taken in this direction, 


2. Local Self-Government 

From time immemorial ideas of local self-government prevailct' 
in India to a far greater extent than anywhere else in the \\orl(i 
The villages and tc»wn8 were small States in miniature w hen- 
all the local needs for sanitation, communication, the judiciarv 
and llic police were served by assemblies of the people themselves 
with a chief executive officer. 

During the ttirmoil that followed in the wake of the dissolution 
of the Mugl)ul Empire, these self-governing organisations almost 
entirely disapfx‘ared from to'Mis and greatly decayed in village-- 
The Rritish Government tried to keej) up the village assemblies 
wherever they \u‘re in working order, and revived them in placc-s 
where they were wanting. But they were confronted with the task 
of evolving a definite system of local government both for the 
vast rural areas as well as for towns. 

To begin with, the Government adopted no definite system in the 
administration of local affairs in the rural areas. They worked 
through the existing institutions or improvised others as the need 
was felt. In Bengal regulations were passed in 1816 and 18H< 
authorising the Government to hvy money for the maintenance 
of ferries and the repair and constnietion of roads, bridges and 
drains. In administering the fund so raised, Government wen- 
ad vimxi by loeal (’ommittees, with the Magistrate as Secretary, 
w'hich they apjH)intcd in each district. 

Outside Bengal, the necessary amount was raised by imposing 
a cess or small yiercentage on land revenue. In 1869 the matUT 
was })ut on a definite basis in Bombay by means of legisla- 
tion. It provided for expenditure on public works by legalising 
the cesses and set up committees for the administration of 
funds, not only for the district as a whole but also for its sub- 
divisions. 

A great stimulus wa« given to the development of local self- 
government by the Government of India’s Resolution of 1870. 
Within a year, Acts were passed in various provinces on the lines 
of that of the Bombay Goverament. Existing cesses were legalised 
and even increased. For the administration of the funds, Com- 
mittees were set up for the district as a whole, but not for smaller 
areas as in Bombay. These Committees were all nominated by the 
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Government and controlled by them. They wnmeted of both 
oflicials and non-officials and had an official (’hainnan. 

In liengal the oess was impostnl for the first time by the new 
Act and a great hue and cry was rai.nod that it was a violation (>f 
the Permanent Settlement. The (i(»vcniment yvartly yieldcMl and 
decided to r€*strict the ceas only to the amount rt*quirtMl for the 
roads. Thus the roud-cess, as it wa.s calk'd in Ik'ngal, ('ould not 
Ik' diverted to purpose's of primary fvlncation as was done in other 
provincee. 

The system introduced m ISTl uas no doubt a distinct improve- 
rnent ujx>n the existing situation. Much was done t<> improve the 
communications, sanitation and tslucation of the localilitM^. Hut 
there were several gravi* defects. The (ommittees were entindv 
dominated by officialdom, and |M»pular wishes and fwlings had no 
scojx' in tliem. Besides, the area servisl b\ them was t<><» large, and 
the private members had \er\ madispiau* knowlislgi* of. and I'on- 
seqiiently littk* interest in. the local affairs of a largi* jiart of the 
area. 

Lord Ripon made an earnest endeH\our to remove thew' defects 
and to introduce a real element of local self-goveniment somewhat 
on the lines of English law. His ideas were laid down in the shape 
of a Government Pvcsolution in May, l.ss2. The two oHW'iitial 
features of this new plan wert* ; 

(1) The sub-diWsion, not the district, should Ik* the maximum 
area served by one OmmitbM* or local ls»ard, with primary 
boards, under it, wrving very small areas, wj tliat each 
member of it might iKisst'SH kn(»wle<ige of, and inb-rest in, 
its affairs. 

(2) The IocaI boards should consist of a large majority of elected 
non-official members, and lx* yiresided f>ver by a non-official 
Chairman. 

Here wa« a real beginning of self-government. Hut unfortunately 
the principles underhung this resolution were not fully given effect 
in many of the yirovinces. The legislation that followed differed in 
different provinces. In the Central Provincx-s the Chairman became 
non-official and the principle of election w as o/loptod to a certain 
extent. In other provinces the old system was continucxl, and only 
a small number of members were elected. Everywhere the district 
continued to be the area of the local boards. In Bengal alone an 
attempt was made to carry Lord Ripon’s principles to the fiiUeet 
extent, but the Bill introduced for the purpose was vetoed by the 
Secretary of State. Under the Act finally yiassed in 1885 the District 
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Bo&rda continuwl to function under the chairmanship of the DUtrici 
Magistrates. 

The ground for the great departure from the principles of ilip 
Resolution of May, 1882, was everywhere the demand for efBcienc\ , 
To a certain extent this w'as perhaps achieved. But the value of 
these new princijiles lay in a quite different direction. Their autlior, 
I^rd Rifion, stated it quite clearly in the following words: 

"It is not primarily with a view to improvement in adiium.s- 
tration that the measure is put forward and supfwrted. It 
chiefly desirable as a measure of jx)litical and popular education 

The liberal views of Kipon were not, unfortunately, shared h\ 
either the local governments or the authorities in England. The 
high hofies raised in the minds of the Indians were thus dashed to 
the ground. But the Congress took up this question and pressed it 
ii|K>n the Government year after year. 


Municipalities 

Up to the time of Lord Ripon the local administration of towns, 
like that of rural areas, was not conducted on any uniform or 
definite principle. In big towns there was a municipal Commit I ah- 
nominated by the Government with the District Magistrate as 
Chairman. Their power of taxation for meeting local needs 
based in some cases on legislative enactments, but in others on 
local usage and customs. In most cases the Government had 
complete control over the administration, though in a few areas 
the limit of Government interfereni'e was prescribed by law. 

Ix)rd Ripon’s Resolution of May, 1882, aimed at the intro- 
duction of principles of self-government in municipal administni 
tion as in the case of rural Boards. He proposed that while the 
ultimate 8Uj)ervi8ion, control, and superintendence should be left 
in the bands of the Government, the actual municipal administra- 
tion should be entrusted to the elected representatives of the 
people. Under a non-official Chainnan, the people should be 
trained to govern themselves through their own representatives 
He further proposed that the police charges should be met by the 
Government, and the municipalities should busj’ themselves witli 
education, sanitation, provision of light, roads and drinking water 
and such other objects of public utility. 

Lord Ripon’s ideals were realised to a large extent. Acts were 
passed for the various provinces, providing for the compulsor} 
election of a large proportion— varying firom one-half to three- 
quarters — of municipal Commissioners. The Acts also provided for 
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the election of a Chairman. This was, howevisr, only a {)emu8(iuve 
clause, and the power was not actually granted in many ooees. 
Even where such power was gninted, the district ofliccr was often 
elected as the Chairman. In course of tiim?, however, non-o9icial 
Chairmen became the rule rather than tlie exception. 

Thus Lord RifK)n made a real b<‘ginning in the direction of local 
self-government in nuKlcrn India. Hi.s idiNis were not given full effect, 
but he sowed the seeds which ultimately germinate<l in a rtml 
development of local self-government 


PreMdencij Toums 

The development of self-government m thethrc><‘ Prcsidem'v tawn.n 
of Calcutta, Bombay and Madru.s require.s Ht'|Miralc treatment. Ifeing 
the earliest seats of British authority in India, the histtiry of their 
local government g(K5a hack to a much earlier jhtkkI, and shows 
an evolution of a very diffcTent character from that the other 
towns of British India. 

Tow'ards the close of the eighteenth century, a Parhammitary 
Statute authorised the (iovernor-tJencral to apjioint jmstiies of the 
|)eace in these towns. They j»rovidod for saniution and the fKihee, 
and were empowered tf) levy rates on owners and occufiiers of houws 
for meeting the necessary exjieuditure. 

The arrangement wiis inadequate and unsatisfactory, and two 
Acts were passed in 1856 for the conservancy and improvement of 
the towns and for the better assc^ssment and collection of rates. 
Three Commissioners were apfsiinUKl in each town, and in the Act 
for Calcutta special provisions were ma<le for gas- lighting and the 
construction of sewers. 

From this time the development in the three towns followed 
different lines, and we may treat them separately. 


CnlcvUa 

The new arrangement proving ineflfectivc, the justices of the 
peace were again vested with general control, but the executive 
power waa left in the hands of a Chairman appointed by the 
Government. The Chairman was alsf> ma<le the Commissioner of 
Police. Under such a strong executive authonty great improve- 
ments were made, and Sir Stewart Hogg laid the foundations of a 
proper 83 r 8 tem of drainage and water supply. 

The constitution, however, did not work well. The relation 
between the executive and the large number of justices of the 
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peace was not clearly defined, and there was constant conflict 
between the two. By an Act of 1876 the Corporation of Calcutta 
was reconstituted. It consisted of seventy-two members, two- 
thirds of whom were elected by rate-payers. In 1882 the number 
of electcHi memliers was raised to fifty, and the jurisdiction ol 
the MunicijMility was extended by the addition of suburban 
areas. 

The jirogressive development of the jirinciples of self-government 
in the administnition of t}»e city of Calcutta was suddenly checked 
by I.«^)rd Cur/.on. By an Ad paased in isttp tlte number of member^' 
diRH'tly elected by tb(‘ rati'-jiayers was reduced to half the total 
strength, and the Chairman, nominated by the (iovemment, wa^ 
vesUsl with huge indejKUulent jiowers. The (brfioration could 
only fix the rate of aaseasment and lay down tlic general j)olicy. in 
the details of administration the only check upon the Chainuan 
was a (ieneral Committee* of twelve, of whom four were apjKiintCHl 
by the electtsl ('ommissioners, four by the other Commissioners, 
and four by the (iovemment. 

The grounds for thus curtailing the powers of tlie people were 
that there was too much talk and too little action in the Corjxira- 
tion, and that the necessarv driving jiower could only lx* secured 
by a stnmg indeix'iident exeiaitive unfettered by the control of 
the (V)r|K)ration or its s}x*cial ('ommittees. 

Nwdloss to add, the nuaisure evoked lh<* .strongest protest from tlie 
public. Mr. Surt'iuirannth Banerjea utUTcd one of his mo.st eloquent 
denuneiations when this measure was discussed in the liengai 
Ijpgi.slative (’ouneil On the last day of the debate, 27th September, 
while opposing the bill for the last time, he remarked that the date 
“will lx‘ rememlxTed by future generations of Bengalees as that 
which marks the extinction of local self-government” in the city 
of Calcutta. 

a jirotest against the measure, twenty-eight members of the 
Corporation, including Surendranath, tendered their resignation. 
By a curious irony of fate, it was left to Surendranath, as a Minister, 
to undo the groat wrong — twenty-four years later. 


Bombay 

In Bombay, as in Calcutta, the old system was revived in 1865. 
Five hundred justices of the peace formed a corporate body for 
the administration of the town, with a highly-paid oflScial, caUed 
Commissioner, as Chairman, and an independent Controller of 
Aoooimte. The system did not work well. The OontroUer of 
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Accounts scarce!}" exercised any effective <‘ontn>l, while the 
(Corporation was too unwieldy for the piir|MW‘ of theck or guidance. 

The constitution was chang<Hl in J872. Th(‘ strength of the 
Corf>oration was reduc'Cid to .sixty-four nieinlx'rs. of whom half were 
elected by the rate-payers, one-fourth wvrv elei ttsl by the resident 
justices, and the remaining one-fourth were iiormnat<Hl by the 
< lovernment. The executive authority wa.s vesUs), as ladon*, in 
the Commissioner, but the post of the (’ontrolier (»f Accounts was 
alMilished. Instead, provision was inail«‘ for tln' weeklv audit of 
accounts by a standing Committee ol the Corporation, and monthiv 
audit by paid professional auditors 

This constitution worked tairly well and continiusl with slight 
changes till the end of the nin(‘teenth c<‘nturv. 

J/adra^v 

In Madras the system <»f government by thna* ( \>mmis,monerh 
'•ontinued till IHbT. Hy an Act })assed in tliat year, the town waa 
divided into eight wards, and four coumillors were apjKiintcMl for 
each by the Coveninumt. 

In 1878 half the members of the Corporation were f‘lect<‘d bv 
the rato-yiayers, but the President and two \’ice- Presidents were 
all .salarusl oflieials appointed by the (Jovernrin*nt . In 1884 the 
principle of election was further extende<J, and Iwcmly-four out of 
ihirly-tw’o members of the (VirjKiration were elccto<I by the 
rate- payers. 

During Lord Curzon’s Vie<*royalty reaction followcnl, and the 
Corjioration of Madras was reconstituted on the lines of tlie Calcutta 
Municipal Act of 1899. 

Thus after various trials a system of government was evolvefi 
for the three Presidency towTis which had the same ess^mtial 
features, viz., a large Corf)oration with a jiroportion of electefl 
members, a strong independent executive autlmrity veHte<l in a 
CJovemment nominee, with adequate safeguards for checking of 
accounts and statutory provision for the jierformance of essential 
duties, such as sanitation, water-supply, etc. The Government had 
the right to intervene in case of gross negligence or mismanagement. 


3 . Financial Administration 

Important changes were introduced in the financial system of 
India by the Act of 1858. The Secretary of State in fk>uncil had 
now the supreme control of financial administration, and, subject 
to some disoretioiiary powers vested in the Government of India, 
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DO expenditure of Indian revenues could be incurred wthout the 
sanction of the India Council. Subject to this control, the Govern 
ment of India exercised supreme authority over financial administra- 
tion in India, the Provincial Governments having no power te 
spend without the sanction of the Governor-General*in-Coun( li 
The system of budget was introduced in 1 860, and the appropria 
tion of revenues under different items, as provided therein, hah 
to bo implicitly followed by the local authorities. 

This highly centralised systi^m did not work well. The Provim i.u 
Governments having no discretion in matters of exf>enditure. h.ih 
little incentive to increase of income or economy in expcndituo 
The Goveniment of India did not jiossi'sh the requisite knoulcdia 
to make an equitable distribution of the available resources o\(i 
such a vast country. It was inevitable, under these circumstaiiM ^ 
that there should be constant friction lietw'een the local and ceiitrai 
Governments. Strachey has very justly observed that under thi' 
system “the distribution of the public income degenerated inio 
something like a scramble in which tlu^ most violent liad flu 
advantage with little attention to reason”. 

These glaring defects led to some amount of decentralLsutK ii 
betwe^en 1871 and 1877. Under the new sc heme centralised subject.*- 
like Post Office and Railways were wholly taken over by the 
Central Government. The receipts from tlie.se department^ 
together with some other sources of revenue, as salt, opium, and 
customs, wen* retained wholly by the Central Government, The 
revenues from other sources, e.g. land-revenue, excise, stamp.'-, 
forests and registration, were divided between the Provincial and 
Central Governments, the share of each being determined accordini: 
to the needs of particular provinces. This settlement of respectivt 
shares was subject to periodical review and readjustment. Under 
this system the I^vincial Governments had to manage then 
expenses from the revenues assigned to them. They had thus not 
only more freedom and latitude in sjiending the revenues thc\ 
ooUocted, but also a direct interest in increasing the revenues and 
economising in their expenses. 

Of the various heads of revenue referred to above, the land- 
revenue in different parts of British India and the income derived 
from the Government monopoly of salt and opium have already 
been dealt with. The stamp-revenue was really a direct tax on 
judicial proceedings and commercial transactions; people filing 
in law-courts or entering into business transactions had to 
sIBt stamps of specified values on the documents in order to 
make them legally valid. 
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The revenue under the head of custouiB was derived from an 
ad valorem duty on various articles exported from or imported 
into India. The rate of this duty varied from time to time. The 
most important was the imjx>rt duty on cotton gotxls which yieldwi 
an income equivalent to nearly two-tliirda of the totid income from 
imj>orts. But as soon as cot Um mills were €*stablished in India, 
this duty adversely affected the import of cotton gtxxis manu- 
factured in England. The English manufacturers brought prossurt^ 
upon the Home Government, and the Government ot India was 
}>er8ua<iod to adopt the policy of Free dVade then current in 
England. Consequently, in 1882 all the im|)ort duties werti alxilishetl, 
save on such commodities as wine and salt on which inteniid pixes 
were levied. 

But it proved exceedingly difficult to conqK'usate lor the loss 
of customs duty from other sources, 'riie heavy fall in the prii-c 
of silver, which formed the standard of currcuicy in India, the 
military expienditure caused by wars in fturma and the threatening 
altitude of the Russians in the north-west, and the provisions of tlu* 
Famine Insurance Fund - all imiKised heavy strains upon Indian 
tinarKtJS. In order to balance the llu<lgct, the (Jovernmcnt ol 
India was forced, in 1894, to reiuifiose* a general imjort duty at 
the rate of 5 |>er cent ad valortm. In order to safeguard the interests 
of English manufacturers of cotton good.s, an ecpiivalent excise 
duty was levied on the cotton goods manufactured in Indian mills. 

The abolition of the im|Kirt duties on cotton gocnls, and still 
more, the levy of duty on cotUm gorsls mamdactured in India 
when the imjxirt duty was reimpofx*d, were so obviously unjust to 
Indian interests that even the Council of the V'iceroy protested 
sgainst the measures. In both mstanees the British Cabinet forewJ 
their views upon the unwilling (lovemmont of India, In the latter 
case Sir Henry Fowler, the Secretary of State, enunciated the 
general policy as follows : 

“When once a certain line of }x>licy has lx«n a<lopte<l under 
the direction of the (British) Cabinet, it becomes the clear duty of 
every member of the Government of India to consider not what 
that policy ought to be, but how effeirt may best be given to the 
IKilicy that has been decided on.” 

In addition to the revenues mentioned above, the income-tax 
proved to be a valuable source of receipts. It was intro- 
duced in 1860 as a temporary measure, to cope with the financial 
stresses caused by the Mutiny. At first it was in the form of^ 
general levy of 4 per cent on all incomes of Ks. 600, or above, and 
2 per cent on all incomes between Hs. 200 and Its. 500. 
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aboUsbed in 1865 but revived again two years later, in the modilieci 
shape of a licence tax on trades and professions. A general incomr 
tax was reimposed in 1869, but again dropped. Ultimately thi 
financial difficulties again forced the Government in 1886 to impost 
a tax on all incomes other than those derived from agriculturt 
The tax has aincie been continued, though the rates have vantd 
from time to time. 

A few words may be said regarding the vexed problem oi 
currency. During the early period of Mughul rule, gold mohur^ 
and silver ru|)eeH wore both current in Northern India, though gold 
was the principal currency in Southern India. The rise of numeroiif^ 
indej)endent kingdoms on the break-up of the Mughul Empire led 
to the introduction of a multiplicity of coins, as the issue of coins 
wa.s regarded as one of the insignia of sovereignty. It has betni 
estimated that as many as 994 different t 5 ’'f)es of coins, of both gold 
and silver, w’ero current in India. 

Its disadvantages for purposes of trade and commerce were obvious, 
and the East India Company tried to solve the difficulty by issuing 
both gold and silver coins with a definite legal ratio, weight, and 
fineness. But owing to fluctuations in the value of the two inetaK 
it proved exceedingly difficult to maintain the legal ratio between 
the two types of coins. Gradually the gold rnohur, being under- 
valued, disapjieared. In 1818 the silver rupee of 180 grams 
((.Jth fine) was substituted for the gold jxigoda of Madras, and 
in 1835 the rupee of the present form and size, but having the 
same weight and fineness as that of 1818, was made the sole legal 
tender throughout the British territories in India, The Govern 
ment mints coined this rupee freely for the public, the value of tht 
bullion being identical with its legal value. 

In 1841 an attempt was made to reintroduce gold coins, and 
gold mc^urs were accepted for public payments at the rate of 
fifteen rujiees to a mohttr. But the price of gold fell owing to 
discoveries of the metal in Australia and California in 1848-1849. 
and Lord Dalhousie definitely abandoned the experiment of 1841. 
Gold was thus given up as the medium of exchange. But this 
led to scarcity of money, and trade suffered. Several proposals 
were made to introduce a gold currency in India, instead of silver, 
but no effect was given to them. 

From 1874 the problem became acute. The adoption of a gold 
standard by most European countries, and an increase in the output 
df silver, depreciated the value of silver in terms of gold. Thus 
wdiile a rupee was equivalent to two shillings of English money in 
1871, it« value fell to Is. 2d. in 1892. In view of the extensive trade 
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of India with foreign countries which had a gold currency, the 
situation appeared desperate. In 1878 the Government of India 
recommended to the Secretary of State the introduction of a gold 
currency in India, but the latter rt'jeetetl the proposal. In 1893 
the Government introduced the following iinportiint changes in its 
currency on the recommendations of tlic Herschell Committee: 

1. Indian mints were closed to the frtH* coinage of gold and 
silver for the public. 

2. Gold was received in mints in exchange l»>r nijn'es at the ratio 
of 1«. id. to the rupee. 

3. Sovereigns were rt;ceived in payment of public dues at the 
rate of Rs. 15/- for a sovereign. 

4. Issue of currency notes in exchange for gold coins or bullion 
at the same rate. 

The result of these measures was that although gold was not 
yet made legal tender it became the standard of value and the 
exchange value of rufH*eH ceawd to coincide with the actual jirice 
of silver. 

The new measures were regarded a.s first st<*f)8 towards the 
ultimate adoption of a gold currency. .Another Commit U*e was 
appointed in 1898 under Sir Henry Fowler. According to its 
recommendations, adopted in IH99, both sovereigns and rufiees 
were made unlimited legal tender at the rate fif D. id. to the rufiee, 
and the mints were opened only to the free eoinage of gold. A Gold 
Standard Reserve was formed in 1900 out ui the profits aecming 
from the coinage of rujiees for the Government, which was resumed. 

But even this did not solve the problem of Indian currency. 
Other changes were made in the twentieth century, and even to-day 
it constitutes one of the most di8pute<l quest ions in Indian economics. 


4. Higher Standard of Government 

The transfer of the government of India from the Company to 
the Crowm eflfected, as we have seen, a closer association between 
the Governments of India and England. In course of time, both 
in theory as well as in practice, the Indian Government came to be 
treated almost as a sulmrdinate branch of the British Government. 
The Secretary of State, Sir Henry Fowder, stated in unequivocal 
language that the Government of India must always abide by 
the decision of the British Cabinet, even when it was regarded by 
them as injurious to the interests of India. Another Secretary of 
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State made a similar observation as regards foreign pobcy 
It was inevitable that in formulating policies and lines of action 
the British Cabinet should be mostly guided by the paramount 
consideration of the interests of Britain, and, not unoften, Indian 
interests would be sacrificed for Imperial considerations. This 
particularly noticeable in matters affecting trade, manufacture 
currency and foreign policy, and in a less degree in other branches 
of administration. 

But against these undoubted evils we must set off the equally 
undoubted advantages that accnied to India from the same causes 
The close and intimate association with the British Govemmeni 
almost revolutionised the Government of India by introducing: 
thow' higher administrative ideals and the “modem” spirit which 
distinguished Europe from Asia in the nineteenth century. The 
British Government naturally tried to impose the same higli 
standard of administrative efficiency in India which had been 
evolved in their own country, and the enlightened liberal humanistic 
spirit of the West did not fail to make its influence felt in India 
The scientific inventions of the West were also rapidly utilised in 
India to increase her material resources. In short, England servcHl 
us the medium through w'hich the modem progressive spirit ol 
Europe remodelled the age-long inert medieval form of govern- 
ment in Lidia. This proc^ had no doubt begun even before the 
assumption of the government of India by the Crown, but there 
M'ere no appreciable effects and notable transformations until tlu' 
latter part of the nineteenth century. The new spirit can bef't 
be understood with reference to some typical measures of the 
Govenunent to which we now turn. 

We may first consider the measures dictated by a humanitarian 
spirit. 

A. Restridion of Intoxicating Drugs 

The ideals of temperance were sedulously propagated both in 
England and India, and there was a large and insistent demand b\ 
a section of the English public for the complete abolition of the 
use of opium, hemp, and alcohol in India. The Government of India 
derived large profits from the monopoly of the opium trade in China 
and the Straits, and the excise duty on opium, alcohol, and hemp 
in India. Nevertheless it was forced to yidd to public opinion to a 
certain extent. A Royal Commission was appointed in 1894 to 
examine the matter. An agreement was concluded with China in 
1907 for the gradual decrease and ultimate extinction of the opium 
trade. As regards home consumption of the three intoxicating 
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drugs, the Government refused to accept the scheme of total 
abolition, but adopted a definite policy of restricting and controlling 
their use by imposing a high excise duty and licensing the retail 
trade in the commodities. It openly declared that “its settled 
policy was to minimise temptation for the abstainer and to dis- 
courage excess among others ; and that no considerations of it*V(‘nue 
could be allowed to hamper this policy". 

B. Factory Jjcgislaiion 

Students of English history are aware of the continued agitation 
in England for reducing the hours of work of factory w orkers and 
providing them with other amenities of life. By a series of laws 
the British Government forced the mill-owners to improve the lot 
of their workers even at a considerable fn^cuniary loss. In the 
same spirit the Government of India also passc'd several .Acts to 
improve the lot of factory- workers in India. By the Acts passed 
in 1881 and 1891 the hours of work for women and children wert' 
limited, and the local governments were authorised to make rules 
for the supply of good drinking water and the maintenance of 
proper ventilation and cleanliness in the factories. 

C. Famine ReltrJ 

Perhaps the most important achievement of Indian atlministra- 
tion during the period under review was the formation of a 
definite system of famine relief. In an agricultural country like 
India, famine must have proved a great scourge U> its people from 
times immemorial. The statement of Megasthones that famine 
never visits India can hardly be regarded as accurate, but perhaps 
the Greek writer was misled by the fact that the rigours of famine 
were not so severely felt over a wide region, and were mostly 
confined to local areas. With the growi,h of population and the 
diminution of industrial activity, the periodical famines assumed 
more threatening proportions. We have no accurate information 
as to the devastation caused by these up to the commencement of the 
British period, A terrible famine broke out in Bengal in 1770 
and nearly one-third of the population fell victims to it. During 
the next century famines occurred in different parts of India. 
The year 1866-1867 witnessed a severe famine which took a 
heavy toll of human lives in Orissa, and spread all along the eastern 
coast from Calcutta to Madras. Daring the next ten years there 
were local famines in the United Provinces, the Punjab and 
R&jput&na in 1868-1869, and in NcHrtbem Bih&r in 1873. 
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Then followed another terrible famine in 1876 which lasted 
for nearly two years, and extended over a wide area in Madras. 
Mysore, Hyderabad, Bombay, and the United Provinces. On all the8( 
occasions various measures were adopted by the Government t" 
afford relief to the people, but they were not very effective, li 
was observed that in the absence of definite principles and well 
thought-out methods of work, the relief afforded in various arefis 
was neither uniform nor even commensurate with the expenditurt 
involved. In Bombay, for example, more human lives were saved 
than in Madras at less than half the cost. The Governor- General 
Lord Lytton, rightly held that it was necessary to formulate genera! 
principles of famine relief, and appointed a strong Commission 
under General Sir Richard Strachey for this purpose. The Com- 
mission reported in 1880, and its recommendations formed tht 
basis of the Famine Code promulgated in 1883 by the Government 
of India, and of the various provincial famine codes prepared in 
following years. 

The Commission started with the fundamental principle that 
it is the duty of the State to offer relief to the needy in times of 
famine. The relief was to be administered in the shape of providing 
work for able-bodied men and distributing food or money to the 
aged and infirm. For the first, schemes of relief- work should be 
prepared in advance, so that actual operations may begin immedi- 
ately after famine breaks out. These works should be of 
permanent utility, and on an extensive scale, so a.s to give employ- 
ment to a large number of persons. Ix)cal works, such as excavation 
of ponds or raising embankments, etc., in villages might also be 
undertaken for the employment of [persons w ho were not fit to be 
sent out on larger works. It was specially emphasised that the 
people should be provided with work before their physical efficiency 
had deteriorated through starvation. 

Further relief was to be provided by suspension and remission 
of land-revenue and rents, and offer of loans for purchase of seed- 
grain and bullocks. 

The Commission held that in order to prevent waste and extrava- 
gance in affording relief, a large share of the cost involved should 
be borne by local authorities, and the Central Government would 
only supplement the provincial funds after carefully examining 
the resources and abilities of the province. In order further to 
bring home to the people concerned a sense of responsibility, the 
Commission recommended that relief should be administered 
through the representatives of the tax-payers who were to pro- 
vide the major part of the funds. 
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In order to meet the heavy unforeseen expenditure caused by 
famine, it was decided to set apart fifteen millions of ru})ee8 every 
year in order to constitute the “ Famine Relief and Insurance 
Fund*'. 

The principles of the Famine Code were pul into effective 
operation during the minor famines that occiirml in siihsequcnt 
years, and the terrible famines of 1890-1897 and 1899-1 IKK). The 
famine of 1896-1897 affected the United Provinces, Hiluir, the Central 
IVovinces, Madras and Bombay, the area under acute distress measur- 
ing about 125,000 square miles with a poptilation of thirty-four 
millions. During 1899-1900 Bombay, th(‘ (Vntral lV)vinceH, the 
Punjab, Rajputana, Baroda and the Central Indian principalities 
suffered in varying degrees. Relief measurt's were undcrUken on an 
extensive scale and Lord Curzon estimated “that one-fourth of 
the entire population of India had come, to a greater or less 
degree, within the radius of relief operations”. 

After the famine of 1896-1897, a Commission was ap|K)inted 
under Sir James Lyall. It fully approved of the principles adopted 
in 1880, suggesting merely some alterations in the detailed working 
of the scheme. 

Another Commission was appointed in 1900 under Sir Antony 
MacDonnell. It also endorsed the principles of 1880, but laid stress 
on the benefits occurring from early suspension of land -revenue 
and rents, and early distribution of advances for purchase* of seed- 
grain and cattle. It recommended the appointment of a Famine 
Commissioner in a province where relief operations were likely to 
be adopted on an extensive scale. Among various other recom- 
mendations of the Commission, the follouing may be regarded as 
the more important : 

(а) In particular circumstances preference should be given to 
local works in a village over large public works which had 
hitherto been the main feature of relief operations. 

(б) Non-official assistance should be utilised on a larger scale 
in the matter of distributing relief. 

(c) E^stablishment of agricultural banks and introduction of 
improved methods of agriculture. 

(d) Wide extension of irrigation work. 

These recommendations were accepted and acted upon by the 
Qovemment. Thus a great step was taken to prevent and combat 
famine in India. It may be added that the extension of raflwayii 
also served as an important means of famine relief by facilitating 
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the transport of grains to the afferteci province, and their 
hution to the varioiis areas where they were badly needed. 

We may next turn to activities of the Government dinitnl 
towards improving the material resources of the country witl 
the aid of scientific discoveries. 

I). Railuxiys 

The most important among these is the extension of tlic railuav 
system. Since the very modest beginning made by Dalhou-i* 
3f),000 miles of railway have been constructod at a total cost cl 
350 millions sterling. To begin with, these enterprises were Idi 
to private efforts. Private Companies were encouraged to un(l('r 
take them on a guarantee given by the Government of India tiia' 
if their not profits fell Inflow 5 per cent, the balance should 
paid by the Government. In return for this the Governrncni 
secured certain privileges. If the profits of the Company excw-di' i 
the guaranOHKl 5 |)er cent, the Government would be entitled ii 
half (he excc'ss jirofits. Further, the Government could exercise 
control over the management of the railway lines, and jiurchaM 
them at a fixed raU* at the end of a stipulated |>eri(xl, usu!il!\ 
twenty-five years. 

At the beginning, and indeed up to the end of the nineteentli 
century, the Government suffered heavy losses. But on the expirv 
of the early contracts, more favourable conditions were impo.se<l 
on Companies, and in some cases the Goveniment themselvc.- 
constructed and managed the raihvay lines. Gradually the railwa\ 
became a source of revenue. The importance of the railway should 
not, however, be judged merely *by the profits it earned. Its import - 
ance lay in the facility of communications and the impetus given 
to trade and industry. By bringing the distant places of tliis vast 
country within easy reach, it has served to foster a spirit of unit\ 
an<l nationality among the Indians. 

E. Forests 

The foreste of India have always proved a valuable source of 
revenue. But the development of a science of forestry, especiall} 
in Germany and France, showed the great influence which 
forests on a large scale exercise over climate, and laid down the 
lines on which a forest should be maintained and developed to 
yield the maximum benefit to the country. The appointment, 
in 1864, of a German expert as Inspector-General of Forests in 
India ushered in the new scientific method in the management of 
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Indian forests. An Act was passed in 1865 for the pn^teetion and 
tdhcient management of the (lovenimoni forests, and it was 
followed by several other Acts in later years. In 1878 a training 
school was established at Debra Dun. The Torest IVpartinent now 
ontrols an area of 500, (KK) square miles, and India enjovs the 
iMTiefit of a scientific system of forestr\ . 

F, Irrigation 

In an agncultural country like India, irrigation has always 
fornuHl an imyiortant branch of ml ministration. Hemarkahle irriga- 
tion projects were undertaken by both Hindu and Mu.Hlim rulers, and 
the early British rulers also followtsl in tlicir finUsteps. But a 
new jiolicy was inaugurated by Uwd biwrence in ISfitl. He financed 
by public loans extensive irrigation Kchemes. Tiie results of tins 
new policy were the Sirhmd Canal (1882), the D)wer (langes Canal 
(1S78) and Agra Canal (1874). The first had a t<*tal length of 
3.7(K) miles, including the feeder canals 

The “Colony canals” of the Punjab formed a class by them* 
''clv(‘s They were intended to reckum vast areas of waste land 
which belonged to the (government. The I/iwit (’henab Canal, 
constructed between 1800 and 1800, has a total lengtli of 2,700 
miles, and irrigates an area of more than two million aertw 1x4 ween 
the Chenab and Ravi Rivers. This n'gion, originally lying wiiste 
with no population, supfiorted 800,000 in HHil The canal yields 
an annual revenue amounting to 40 |K*r cent of the capital outlay. 

Irrigation now' forms an imjiortant branch (d every provincial 
administration, and various projects, both large and small, are 
b(‘ing initiated with a view' to irrigating the cultivat<'<l area and 
extending cultivation over waste lands. 


5. Military Administration 

Up to the Mutiny, and even for a long time after that, the 
iTesidencies of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras rnaintainerl sefiarate 
armies under separate Commanders. Although the (Ommander- 
in-Chief of the Bengal army became nominally the head of the 
milit-ary forces of India, the (ioveniments of Ikimbay and Madras 
managed their own forces, and mainly recniitod them locally. 
Ry an Act which was passed in 1893 and came into operation in 
1895, the whole Army in India was placed under the single control 
of the 0)mmander- in -Chief, and divided into four territorial units 
—those of Bengal, Madras, Bombay and the Punjab- each under 
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a Lieutenant-General. In 1904 Lord Kitchener made a new 
organisation on different principles. The Indian militar>’ forces 
were organised into three army commands and nine division*^. 
The advantages of this system lay in the fact that it oo-orflinatcd 
the organisation in time of peace \»ith what would be neces‘i,tr\ 
in time of war. In other words, the same generals would In- n 
charge of the same units of tlie anny both in peace and war. 

Each Presidency army originally consisted of three elemei)i\ 
viz. (1) Indian troops, mostly locally recruited, (2) Euro^)ean umt> 
belonging to the Comjmny and (3) Royal regiments. After ls.> 
the last two had of course to be amalgamated, but this provoked 
great discontent amongst the Company's troops and about 10,0oo 
men claimed their discharge. This is known as the “White 
Mutiny”. The discontent was, however, allayed by th(‘ offer of n 
bounty and other concessions. As a result of the Sepoy Mutin\ 
several changes were introduced in the organisation of the arni} 
First, the pro]^>ortion of European troops was raised and that of 
Indian troops was reduced. In 1863 there were 65,000 Eurojxaii 
troops as against 140,000 Indians, and practically the same ratio 
wiuj maintained till the outbreak of the First World War. Tlu 
artillery was exclusively controlled by European troops. 

Secondly, there was a great change in the composition of Indian 
troops, especially those of Northern India. Formerly these Sepoy." 
were recruite<i from the same region and belonged almost exclus- 
ively to the higher castes. The Mutiny showed the defects of this 
system. Henceforth recruitment was made on a mixed basis so 
that every company should include men of all races, castes and 
creeds. 

A third change made itself felt only very gradually. It wa," 
the introduction of larger elements of fighting races like the 
Gurkhas, Pathuns, and Sikhs. In course of time they replaced 
to a large extent the Hindustani forces of the Bengal army and 
the locally recruited Sepoys in Bombay and Madras. The most 
drastic changes were in the Madras army, which was graduallv 
filled by Sikhs, Gurkhas and other Northerners, and ultimate!} 
the recruitment of Telugus ceased altogether. 

From 1861 an army officer was appointed as a Miiitar}" Member 
of the Governor-General’s Executive Council, through whom the 
Government supervised the administration of the Indian army. 
The position was rendered very anomalous by the fact that the 
Commander-in-Chief was also an extraordinary member of the 
Executive Council of the Governor-General. Although he was 
necessarily superior in rank to the Military Member, any proposal 
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presented by him had to be submitted to the latter for review 
.'ind criticism. There might have been some justihcation for this 
( urious anomaly when each IVesidency maintained a 8e{>arate 
army, but w'hen all the Indian forces were brought under the 
sincie control of the Commander-in-Chief in 1895, the anomaly 
called for redress. Lord Kitchener took tip this question in 
PK)4 and proposed to remove the anomaly by making the 
( ’oinmander-in-Chief the sole adviser of the (iovernrnent on 
military matters. Lord Curzon, the Viceroy, strongly opj>osed this 
system, as he feared that it would remove to a large extent the 
ultimate control of the civil over the military authorities, and 
thereby affect the fundamental principU‘8 of the constitution. 
The Secretary of State, however, agreed with l^irtl Kitchener, 
and his decision was conveyed in such Utius that Ixirtl Curzon 
tendered his resignation in l‘.K)5. After 1907 the Commander-in-Chief 
became the only responsible authority, under the Covernment of 
India, for military administration. 

6. Civil Administration 

A very important change, with far-reaching consequences, took 
place in civil administration in UH)5. Until then Bengal, Hih&r and 
Orissa had formed one province ruled by a Lieutenant-Governor. 
Lord Curzon thought that this territory, comprising 189,000 square 
miles, was too large a unit for efficient administmtion and decided 
to rearrange the provincial boundaries. It was ultimately decided 
to separate the divisions of Dacca, Chittagong and Bajshahi firom 
the province. These were joined to Assam, which was then under 
a Chief Commissioner, and a new province was constituted, called 
East Bengal and Assam, with Dacca as its capital. The proposal was 
carried into effect in 1905 in spite of strong protc^sts from the 
public, and this Partition of Bengal caused a tremendous political 
agitation w'hich stirred national feeling in India to its very depths, 
as will be described in a later chapter. 



CHAPTER TV 


THE GROWTH OF NEW INDIA, 1858-1905 
>^i. Education 

The l)esf>atch of 1854 continued to be the basis of education 1 1 
policy for India even after it was transferred to the Crown, an i 
was confirmed by the Secretary of State in 1859, The importaiK^ 
of primary education was particularly emphasised and the Secret a r. 
of State suggested the levy of a special rate on land to provni' 
adequate means for its promotion. The result was a rapid growth 
in the number of schools and ('olleges. Some of these were entirt l\ 
financed by the Government, while others were managed by pri\a!* 
bodies with or without a Government grant-in-aid. 

In 1882 a Commission was appointed under the chairmansliiji 
of Sir William Hunter to review the progress of education uiuh r 
the new fxilicy, and its rc[)ort was approved by the Government 
in 1884. The policy of 1854 was fully endorsed, but emphasis w:n 
laid upon the fact that primary education had not made sufficieriT 
progress. The report drew attention to the special and urgent 
need for the extension and improvement of the elementary educatio! 
of the mosses, and recommended that the primary schools should 
be managed by the newly established Municipal and Distritt 
Boards under the supervision and control of the Government 

The Committ^ observed that the system of grants-in-aid had 
proved very satisfactory and recommended the “progressiv* 
devolution of primary, secondary and collegiate education upon 
private enterprise and continuous withdrawal of Government from 
competition therewith”. The result was a steady increase in the 
number of schools and colleges. 

Social and Religious Reform 

The second half of the nineteenth centurj’ was marked by a 
strong wave of reforming activities in religion and society, the 
path of which had been paved by Raja Rammohan Roy. There 
was a general recognition of the existing evils and abuses in society 
and religion. But, as usual, the reforming zeal followed diverse 
876 , 
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channels. Some were lure<i by the Western ideas to follow an 
extreme radical policy, and this naturally provoked a reaction 
which sought to strengtlu'u the forces of orthodoxy, l^tween 
these two extremes were moderate reformers, \Oio want^nl to 
proceed forward more cautiously along the line of least resistance. 

We are even now too close to the |KU‘iod to ajipraise correctly 
the value of the diffenmt forces that were at work and of the 
consc'quences that tlowcd from them. We shall therefort\ confine 
ourselves merely to a review of the ohief mo\einent«. It would 
l>e convenient to study them uialer two heads. First, the move- 
ments resulting in the establishment of a group or order outside 
the pale of orthodox Hindu .st>ciety, and secondly general changes 
in the belief, customs and practice.s of tln^ Hindus as a whole. 


Tht Brahma Samdj 

Under the first head, the Bralima Sarnaj demands our chief 
attention as it is ^ the inoat striking product of a strong reform 
movement brought aliout bV the impact of new jdeas and Ixdiefs 
that agitated men’s minds e4irly m the nineteenth century. 

lieference has already bex*n made to a theistic organisation 
founded by Raja Rammohan Roy in 1S2S. It was called Hrahma 
Sahha and meant to be an assembly of all who Ixilievixl in the 
unity of God and discardfxl the worship of imagfts.jfA house w'as 
built and handed over to a body of Trustees. The Trust Dee<i 
which the Raja executed on 8th January, 1830, directed that the 
building W'as to be uh<h 1 “as and for a jilace ol ]uibli(; meeting ol 
all sorts of descriptions of jxniple, without distinction”, for the 
worship of the one Great God, but that no image slnuild be admitted 
or rituals permitted therein. 

(This arrangement for the non-sectarian worship of the one 
True God is looked upon nowadays as the foundation of the 
Brahma SamaJ. ill must be remembered, howev'cr, that iiammohan 
lioy never regarded himself as anything but a Hindu, and stoutly 
denied, up to the last day of bis life, the allegation that he waa 
founding a different sect^The detailed programme of his weekly 
sendee in what w'as then called Brahma Sabb&l included the recita- 
tion of the Vedas by orthodox Brahmai^as ^na no non-Brahmapa 
was allowed in the room. The Raja himself wore the sacred thread 
of the Brahmapas up to his death. 1 

The departure of Raja liammohan Roy for England and his 
subsequent death there led to a steady decline of his organisation 
till new life was infuseil into it by Devendranath Tagore \ father 
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of Rabindranath), who formally joined the new movement in 
He framed a covenant and introduced a formal ceremony nf 
initiation, thus converting the somewhat loose organisation into 
a spiritual fraternity. y)evendranath began to propagate the now 
doctrine through his journal,! TaUvahodhini Patrikd, and also b\ 
the employment of a number of preachers, k It must be noti ti 
that the mode of initiation into the new' faith was based on tijf 
Mahdnirvdna T antra, and the TaUvahodhini Patrikd, the official 
organ, openly declared the Vedas as a divine revelation and the 
sole foundation of the religious beliefs of the new Church. 

3ut the younger section among the followers of the new mo\ c- 
ment, led by Akshaykumar Datta, gradually showed a critical 
attitude towards the doctrine of the infallibility of the Vedas 
and Devendranaih sympathized with them.*^ He made a com- 
pilation of select passages from the Upanishads inculcating tljc 
idea of one God, and framed a new- covenant for the Church 
embodying the principles of natural and universal theism in th( 
place of the old Vedantic covenant (1850). 

Encouraged by this success the younger section not onl> 
advocated far-reaching social reforms,^ but also wanted to apply 
the dry t(vst of reason even to the fundamental articles of religious 
belief, 4 This party gained a notable recruit in Keshab Chandra 
Sen, who joined the new' movement in 1857' Keshab Chandra V 
fervent devotion, passionate enthusiasm and wonderful eloquence 
})opulari8ed the movement and increased its members. ‘•At the 
same time he carried its rationalistic principles to a still further 
degree, and founded what may be called the new Brahmaism 
He infused the true spirit of repentance and prayer and intro- 
duced an element of strong emotion and devotional fervour into 
the cause of the new' Church.i A new missionary zeal characterised 
the followers of Keshab, some of w'hom gave up their secular 
affairs and devoted their whole time to the preaching of the new 
gospel all over Bengal. , Keshab himself visited Bombay and 
Madras to propagate his views. ' 

‘The results of these activities were very remarkable. Before the 
end of 1866 there were fifty-four SamSjas (local branches), fifty in 
Bengal, two in the N.W.P. and one each in the Punjab and Madras. 

At first Devendran&th warmly appreciated the services of 
Keahab Chandra and appointed him the minister of the Church 
and Secretary of the Sam§j in defiance of the wishes of many 
older members. But the progreesive ideas of Keshab and his 
party soon estranged them from the revered leader.'>They advocated 
and openly oelebrated into’-oaste marriage and widow-remarriag^ 
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and insisted that Br&hma^a ministers, wearing sacred threads, 
should not be allowed to preach from the pulpits. Instead of 
allowing the Samaj to be draun away from the old Hindu lines 
laid down by Raja Rammohan Roy, Devendranath. by virtue of 
his position as the sole trustee of the Samaj, dismissed Keshab 
and his foUower§ from all offices and positions of trust and responsi- 
bility. Keshab took up the challenge and started a sefwirate 
organisation which included most of the local brancht^s. < Thus 
hy the year 18G5 the Brtihma Samaj was divi(k*d into two camps, 
the conservatives and the progressives. The fonn(*r included men 
who Ijelieved in one God and discarded the worship of images, 
but did not want to sever all connection with Hindu society, 
while the latter consisted of those who regarded poptilar Hinduism 
a.s too narrow and chafed at the use of Sanskrit texts and the 
jKTformance of social practices which symbolist'd that religion. 

After the great schism, the Adi Brahma Samaj. the organisation 
of Devendranfith, quietly followed the pure monotheistic form of 
Hinduism, ' setting its face delibcTately against social reform or 
propaganda of any kind. But it soon pas.sed into obscurit\\ The 
period of reformation ushen^l in by Raja Rammohan Roy was over 
and a revolution was now in progress. 

The newly started “Brahma Samaj of India” had a triunqdiant 
career under the guidance of Keshab Chandra Sen. The mission- 
ary exertions all over Bengal and even far outside its boundaries 
Icxi to an increase in the number of local churches. )Thc inclusion 
of women as members and the adoption of a mtslerate programme 
of .social reform formed a new feature of the rejuvenatecl society. 
‘It was chiefly due to its efforts that the Government passed 
the Act III of 1872, wliich abolished early marriage of girls 
and polygamy, and sanctioned widow marriages and intor-caste 
marriages for those who did not profess any recognised faith such 
as Hinduism and Islam.' Another striking feature was the adoption 
of the SamHrian in the Vaishgava style for the purpose of propa- 
ganda. At first “Jesus was the inspirer and teacher of Keshab and 
now came Chaitanya. The two streams combined and made a con- 
fluence which soon produced novel and striking results The passion 
of Bhakti (devotion) seized the members, and in true Vaishnava 
style many of them prostrated themselves at each other’s feet and 
especially at the feet of Keshab. Reverence for the leader grew 
apace and he gradually came to be regarded by some as a prophet 
or a divine incarnation. 

This practice of “man- worship*’ led to a fresh discord in the 
Br&hma Church. Progreenves and rationalists strongly protested 
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againBt certain innovations and demanded that a definite coils in i 
tion should be framed for the manBigement of the churches. So .i, 
other j>oint8 arose to widen the gulf between the two sectiori 
Keshab held moderate views about female education and feinnu 
emancipation, and he was not prepared to go to the extreme 
prof» 08 ed by the more advanced section. In his opinion hiL'ii* r 
University cnhu-ation would not b * suitable for women, and fi - 
mingling of men and women, or the total abolition of the Pm dr 
system, was fraught with grave danger to society. The advamd 
or progressive section was strongly agitoted over these import a in 
[K)int8 of difference with the great leader \^hen the marriage < ' 
Keshab’s fourtwn-year'old daughter with th(' Hindu Mahrnrip 
of ('ouch iJihAr in March, 1878, led to the second schism in th* 
Bra Inn i C’hurch. 

Thost‘ who differed 8c*ce<ied and on 15th May, 1878, formed .i 
different organi.sation called th<‘ "'Sadharan Brahma Samdj'K Sid- 
sequent events showed the great strength of this party. Kesha h- 
Church shared the same fate as that of Devendranath and pa.s.^e l 
into comparative ob.scurity. j The spirit of the Brahma movemeit! 
has now laen focused mainly in the Sddhdran Brdhina Savidj tc 
w'hich almo.st all the provincial Samdjas are affiliated. ^ 

The new Sarndj has consistently followed the path of const it u 
tionulism and upheld an advanced programme of social reform 
In resjxjct of the position of women in society it has attaiiud 
results of far-reaching im|>orUince by the removal of tlie Purdah 
system', introduction of widow -remarriage,' abolition of polygum> 
and early marriage, and provision of higher education, and it 
interesting to note that Hindu society has largely adopted these 
ideas, dn the removal of caste-rigidity it has presented Hindu societ y 
with another reform which it is gradually accepting. ^The fact 
that legislation has been passed validating widow-remarriage and 
inter-caste marriages arfiong the Hindus shows the great reper- 
cussion of the Bnllima movement upon Hindu society! Many 
far-reaching change.s in Hindu social ideas have been and arc still 
l)eing brought alK>ut, steadily and silently, by the indirect influeiKi 
of the Brahma Sarnaj.* Interdining among different castes at public 
and sometimes even social functions, and travel to foreign lands 
lx*yond the sea without loss of caste, may be quoted as examples. 
Curiously enough, the only point where it has failed to influence 
Hindu society, to any appreciable degree, is its emphasis on mono- 
theism and the abolition of the worship of images, the flrst and 
fundamental idea with which the new movement started. 
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Th( Prdrtbatui Samfij 

As has already been noted above, the Hr'dinm Sarnaj movement 
LTadually spread outside liengal, but nowhere did it take dwp 
root except in Maharashtra, where it led to the establishment of 
the PrCirihann Samdj. Like the Bnllinn Sarnaj, rational worship of 
one God and social reform formed its ideals. It has Iwen tnilv 
remarked, however, that difTerenee.s lH*twtHMi the emotional char- 
acter of the Bengalis and the pmetieal shrewd e(»mmon sense of the 
Marathas are clearly refleetiMl in the two institutions w Inch .sprang 
up under similar conditions. 

The Brahma Sarnaj made its intluence felt in Maharashtra as 
early as 1849 with the foundation of Paramuhansa Sabha. But 
this did not live long or count for much. It was in IStiT tliat, 
under the enthusiastic guidance of Keshab Chandra Sen, the 
IVarthana Sarnaj came iiit<» existi'iiee, Th<' diftenuiee in name was 
evidently delil>erute, for unlike th<* iollowers of Brahma Sarnaj in 
i^ngal, the followers of Prarthana Sarnaj iie\('r “looked upon 
thems€“l\es as adherents of a new religion or of a new Ke<'t, outside 
and alongside of tlu* geiuTal Hindu body, but Himj>Iy us a move- 
ment within It”. They were devoted theisis, followers of the 
great religious tradition of Maratha saints like Namdt‘\, Tiikaram 
and liamdaH. But insteati of niigious S|K‘eulation tli(*y devoted 
ilieir chief attention to .sodal reform su< h ns inlerdming and int<-r- 
marriage among different castes, remarriage of widows ami improve- 
ment of the lot of women and depre.sH<*d claKses They established 
a Fcmndling Asylum and Orfihannge at Patidharpur and founder! 
night schools, a Widows’ Home, a Depressed Claswjs Mission and 
other useful institutions of this kiml. The Prartliana Sarnaj lias 
been the centre of man\ activities for social reform in WestrTii India 
Its success is chiefly due to Justice Maliadev (iovinda Banude. 
As C. F. Andrews observerl, “the lust and m many wa\s tlie most 
enduring asfx'ct of the new refonnation in Imlia has had its rise 
in the Bombay Presidency and is linked most closely with tlio 
name of Justice Piunade”. He dcvotetl hi.s wluile life t/O the 
furtherance of the objects of the Prarthana S^iniaj He was one 
of the founders of the Widow Marriage Association in IHbl, anrl 
the famous Deccan Education Society owes its origin to ids 
inspiration. His influence is visible in the foundation of the 
In^n National Congress, and he inaugurated the practice of 
holding a Social Conference along with the annual meeting of 
the Congress. 

To Justice Ranarle we owe the clear elucidation of two important 
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principles. First be emphasised the truth that “the reformer inu-t 
attempt to deal with the whole man and not to carry out refonii 
on one side only’*. “To Ranade religion was as inseparable from 
social reform as love to man is inseparable from love to God ’ 
His ideas of reform were thus very comprehensive. “ Y^ou cannot, 
said he, “have a good social system when you find yourself low in 
the scale of political rights; nor can you be fit to exercise politicd 
rights unless your social system is based on reason and justu‘( 
You cannot have a good economical system, w^hen your social 
arrangements are imperfect. If your religious ideas are low and 
grovelling you cannot succeed in social, economical and politicid 
spheres. This interdependence is not an accident but it is the law 
of our nature.’’ 

The second great principle which Ranade emphasised was that 
the social organism in India show’s a growth w hich should not hf 
ignored and cannot be forcibly suppressed. “There are those 
among us,” said he, “who think that the work of the reformer i- 
confined only to a brave resolve to break w-ith the past, and (!<• 
what his own individual reason suggests as proper and fitting' 
The power of long-formed habits and tendencies is ignored in thi.- 
view' of the matU»r.’’ Ranade showed a truer grasp of things when 
he ventured to state: “The true reformer has not to write on a 
clean slate. His work is more often to complete the half-written 
sentence.” 

Ranade's great message was a severe but timely warning to the 
excessive zeal of certain Indian reformers, and has helped a great 
deal in giving a new orientation to Indian reforms. This brief 
sketch of Ranade may be concluded with the eulogy of C. F. 
Andrews: “Ranade comes nearest to Raja Rammohan Roy and 
Sir Syed Ahmad Khan among the reformers already mentioned 
in the largeness of his range of vision and the magnanimity of his 
character; but he was more advanced than either of them in the 
width of his constructive aim, his grasp of the principles under- 
Ijing Western civilisation, and his application of them to Indian 
conditions,” 

The Brahma Samiij and the Prartbana Samaj were largely 
products of ideas associated with the West, and represent the 
Indian response to W^estem rationalism. Far different in character 
w’ere two other reforming movements which took their inspiration 
from India’s past and derived their basic principles from her 
andent scriptores. 
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The Arya Samdj 


The first in order of time is the Arya Samaj, foundeti by Svimi 
Dayananda Saraswati (1824-1883). He was a good Sanskrit scholar 
but had no PInglish education. His motto was “Go back to the 
Vedas”. He wanted to shape society on the model of the 
Vedas by removing all later outgrowths. He not only disregarded 
the authority of the later scriptures like the Puraoaa, but had no 
hesitation in declaring them to be the writings of selfish, ignorant 
men. His basic standjwint was, therefore, exactly that of Raja 
Rammohan Roy, and the detailed views of both wctc. to a great 
extent, similar. Like the Raja, Dayananda believiHi in one God and 
decried polytheism and the use of images. He also raised his voice 
against the restrictions of caste, child marriage and j)rohibition 
of sea- voyage ; and encouraged female education and remarriage of 
widows. He also began the Suddhi movement, i.e. conversion 
of non-Hindus to Hinduism — which has since become such an 
important feature of the Hindu reform movement. The Suddhi 
movement was undoubtedly meant “to realise the ideal of 
unifying India nationally, socially and religiously”. Like Raj& 
Rammohan, Dayananda published his views through }»rinU)d 
books, his most famous work being Satydrlha PrahU, “which 
expounded his doctrine and fonnulated it os a doctrine Mui generis". 
Unlike liiija Rammohan, however, Dayananda preached directly to 
the masses, and did not confine his teachings to an intellectual elite. As 
a result, his foUow^ers rapidly increasc^d in number, and bis teachings 
took deep root, especially in the Punjab and the United Provinces. 

Although Dayananda started from the same basic principle as 
Raja Rammohan, he lacked the critical spirit of the latter. He 
claimed that “any scientific theory or principle which is thought 
to be of modem origin may be proved to be set forth in the Vedas”. 
On an ultimate analysis his general principle amounts to this, 
that “the Vedas, as interpreted by Dayananda, contain all the 
truth”. The interpretation of Dayananda, however, differs widely 
from the traditional Hindu as well as the modem Western exegesis. 
In spite of his obvious limitations, Dayfinanda undoubtedly proved 
a dynamic force in Hindu society. His appeal to the masses, 
which was attended with splendid success, was an eye-opener to 
all reformers, social, religious and political, and the social and 
educational work done by him and his foUowers has achieved 
solid results. His work was continued after bis death by bis 
followers, chief among whom were L&la Haosrftj, Pandit Guru 
Dutt, TaU Lajpat R&i, and Sv&ml Sraddh&nanda. 
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The Arya Samaj has not, however, escaped the rationalism of the 
present age. Already there is a growing section among it whirh 
recognises the value of English education and is inclined to a mon 
liberal programme. Its chief exponent is Lala Hansraj and its visihlt* 
symlxjl the Dayananda Anglo- Vedic College of Lahore. As a counter 
move to this we may }W)int to the famous Gurukul of Hardwai 
founded in HK)2, which seeks to revive the V^edic ideal in modem lih 

It may be noted, in conclusion, that Dayananda, at the beginnini; 
of his cart'cr, tried to come to terms with the Brahma Saraaj anh 
a Conference was held in Calcutta in 1809 with that end in view. 
Nothing, however, came of it, and the Arya Samaj ultimatc‘ly 
overwlielmcd and absorbed the Brfdima Samaj movement in the 
Punjab, whore, in Lahore, a Briilima Samaj had already been 
starU^d in 1803. 


•8^. The HCnnahrishia Mission 

The synthesis of the two great forces, the ancient or Oriental 
and the modem or Western, marks the Ramakrishna Mission, the 
last great ndigums and scxial movement which characterises the 
nineUenth century. Ramakrishna Paramahunsa (1830-1886), after 
whom the Mission is named, w’as a jx)or priest in a temple near 
Calcut ta . He had scarcely any formal education, h^.astern or Western , 
worthy the name, but led an intense spiritual life in his splendid 
isolation. He had a det'p faith in the inherent tnith of all religions 
and tested his Udief by performing religious exercises in accordance 
with the practice and usages not only of different Hindu sects, 
but also of Islam and Christianity. His broad catholicity, mysticism, 
and spiritual fervour attracted a small number of occasional 
visitors, mostly from Calcutta. He lived and died as a secluded 
spiritual devotee, unknown except to a comparatively small group 
of people. To them ho expounded his views in short pithy sayings 
and admirable j)arables. Some of these w’ere eollected and published 
before his death, and many other works about him and his sayings 
have biH*n published since then. 

The most famous among his disciples, and tlie one most beloved 
of tlie guru, was a young graduate of the Calcutta University 
named Narendranuth Dutta, afterwards famous as Svami Viv- 
ekananda (1863-1902). It was he who carried the message of 
Ramakriahna all over India. His learning, eloquence, spiritual 
fervour and wonderful personality gathered round him a band 
of followers which included both prince and peasant. With their 
help, and after untold sufferings, he attended in 1893 the famous 
''Parliament of Religions” at Chicago, and at once made his mark. 
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His speeches at that august assembly brought him fame and 
friends, and from that day the teachings of Kfirnakrishna, as inter- 
preted by Svami Viv^ekananda, came to lx* n'cognised as a world - 
force, llamakrishna missions and monasteries came to l)e establishcil 
in different centres in the UniUni Suites, ami after the rt'lurn of 
the triumphant hero to his country they spread all over India. 

The Ramakrishna Mission stands for religious and social reform 
hut takes its inspiration from the ancient culture' of Imlia. It holds 
up the pure Vedantic doctrine as its ideal, and aims at the develop- 
ment of the highest sjuntuahty inherent m man. hut at the 
same time it recognises the value and utility of hiter develop- 
ments in Hinduism such as the worship of images. Ramakrishna 
demonstrated in his own life not only the compatihility of the 
worship of the goddess Kfili with the highest spiritual life, but 
even something more than that, viz. that the worship of 
images may be utilised as an exi'cllent means of develojiing the 
highest spiritual fervour in man. Hut he laid his finger on the 
real source of abuse in present day Hinduism, viz. mistaking 
the external rituals for the essential spirit, the symbol for the real. 

Another characU^ristic feature of the Mmsion, also practically 
demonstrated by liamakrishna, is a Isdiid m the truth of all religions. 
“All the different religious views are but different ways leading 
to the same goal,” was the characteristic expression of tin* Great 
Master. As different words in different languages dtuiole the same 
substance, e.g. “water , so Allah, Hari, (dirist, Krishna, etc., 
are but different names under which we worship the same great 
God. He is both one and many, with and withemt forms, and may 
be conceived either as a great universal spirit or through different 
symbols. This catholic and broad view’ is in striking contrast to 
the sectarian view’s wdiich are dividing the modern world into so 
many hostile camps and making religion a symlx)! for haU* and 
discord instead of love and brothcrhcKKl. 

In addition to these two characteristic features, the success of the 
Mission in and outside India is due to several other causes. In the 
first place it has no aggressive proselytising zc^al. It has no desire 
to develop into a separate sect like the Brahma or the Arya Samaj 
and chooses to remain as a purely monastic order, disseminating 
reforming ideas among the masses without violently uprooting 
them from their social or religious environments. S<*eondly, it 
has put in the forefront of its programme the idea of social service, 
not as a mere philanthropic work, but as an essential discipline 
for religious and spiritual life. The Mission has opened many 
schools and dispensaries, and has always rendered ungrudging 
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help to the people in times of distress caused by famine or flood 
or other calamity. In particular, the uplift of the dumb million'^ 
of India forms the chief plank of the Mission’s platform. In 
Svftmi Vivekunanda the patriotic and spiritual impulses mingled in a 
supreme desire to uplift the manhood of India with a view to restoriin: 
her to her proper place among the nations of the w’orld. He belie ve(i 
that the present warring w’orld can be saved by spiritual teacbines 
which India alone can impart, but before she can do this she mu^t 
enjoy the respect of other nations by raising her owm status. Tlie 
Svumi had thus both a national and universal outlook and tlii> 
explains his popularity in India and America. 

In addition, the Hindus of India have special reasons for venerat- 
ing Svami VivekAnanda. For the first time in the modem age Ih' 
boldly proclaimed before the world the superiority of Hindu culture 
and civilisation, the gre^itness of her past and the hope for her 
future. Instead of the tone of apology and a sense of inferiorit> 
which marked the Indian attitude towards European culture 
and civilisation, a refreshing boldness and consciousness of inherent 
strength marked the utterances of Svami VivekAnanda. This, 
combined with his patriotic zeal, made him an embodiment of the 
highest ideals of the renascent Indian nation. He was, to quote 
the words of Sir Valentine Chirol, “the first Hindu whose person- 
ality won demonstrative recognition abroa<l for India’s ancient 
civilisation and for her new’-born claim to nationhood”. 

The Theosophical Society 

The Theosophical Society was founded by the “mysterious” 
Madame H. P. Blavatsky and Col. H. S. Olcott in the United 
States in 1875. They came to India in 1879 and in 1886 established 
their headquarters in Adyar, a suburb of Madras. The real success 
of the movement in India is, however, due to Mrs. Annie Besant, 
who joined the Society in 1889 and settled in India in 1893 
at the age of forty-six. 

The Theosophical Society from the very start allied itself to 
the Hindu revival movement. Mrs. Besant held that the present 
problems of India could be solved by the revival and reintroduc- 
tlon of her ancient ideals and institutions. In her autobiography 
(1893) she writes: “The Indian work is, first of all, the revival, 
strengthening, and uplifting of the ancient religions. This has 
brought with it a new self-respect, a pride in the past, a belief in 
the future, and, as an inevitable result, a great wave of patriotic life, 
the beginning of the rebuilding of a nation.” 
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She started the Central Hindu School in Benares as a chief 
means of achieving her object. She lavished her resourot^s and 
energy on this institution, which gradually developed into a C/ollege 
and ultimately into the Hindu University in 191 o. 

The Theosophical Society, with its many branches all over 
India, has prove<i an important factor in social and rtdigious 
reform especially in South India. But in its attempt to revert to 
the old, it supports some usages and beliefs which arc ct>nsidcrtHl 
by many to be retrograde in churat'ter, and Us occult mysticism 
has alienated many wdio might have hi^n its followers. Most of 
its importance in Indian life was due more to the per.so!iality of 
Mrs. Besant than to any inherent strength of the moveiiuuU. 

The general movements described above h*d tf) a great upheaval 
in Hindu society and stimulated the growth of individual and 
organised efforts for social reform. It is not jMissible to give a 
detailed account of them all in this chapter, and we sliall therefore 
refer briefly to some of the more important among them, which 
might serve as representative types of this kind of activity in 
medern India, here and in a subsequent cliapter. The Deccan 
fMucation Society w'os founded under Kanade’s inspiration in 
1S84. It started with the idea that the eilucation of the young 
should be remodelled so as to fit them for the service of the 
country, a task w’hich the existing system of education ha<l 
failed to fierform. The mem tiers of the Society undertook to serve 
for at least twenty years on a nominal salary (Rs. 75 to start with), 
and thus it w’as possible without large endow'ments or donations 
to start the famous Fergusson Odlege in Poona, and the Willingdon 
College at Sangli, with a number of preparatory schools to feed 
them. The “life- workers of the Society included the famous Copal 
Krahna Gokhale” (1866-1915). 

The names of Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar and Malalmri 
stand foremost in connection with the uplifting of Indian women. 
Their hearts w’ere touched by the miseries of women, and they 
carried on a life-long campaign to better their lot. As a result of 
unremitting labour and strenuous agitation, Vidyasagar succeeded 
in inducing the Government to fiass a measure legalising the re- 
marriage of Hindu widows. Similarly Malabari's efforts led to the 
Age of Consent Act, 1891. 




National Awakening - Indian 


National Congress 


The most important phenomenon in New India is the growth of 
a national consciousness which ultimately found active expression 
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in the formation of the Indian National Congress, the Miif'lin 
league, and other bodies of the kind. Various factors contribute ] 
to the development of this national awakening, which was ba.vcri 
upon two fundamental principles, viz. the unity of India os a It 
and the right of her people to rule themselves. 

As with all great national movements, e.g. the French Revolutior, 
there was an intellectual background to thi.s political regeneratidi 
In a previous chapter we have traced the growth of Engli-i 
education in India. It is a matter of common knowledge tlin 
a tremendous wave of liberalism wiis passing over English politi* - 
and literature during the nineteenth century. By the study . ♦ 
Knglish literature and European history educated Indians imbiln ii 
the spirit of democracy and national patriotism which Englaii i 
unequivocally declared to be her political ideals. Further, tin 
promotion of these sentiments was deliberately encouraged by t Il- 
liberal statesmanship which England at first displayed in her 
policy towards India and other dominions. 

From the very beginning the British Government piiblich 
declared its liberal j>olicy towards India. The Charter Act of 18C5 
definitely laid it down that “it is the duty of this country to promoi' 
the interc'st and happiness of the native inhabitants of the Briti^h 
dominions in India”. This was not only corroborated but even 
further elucidated by the Parliamentary Committee of 1833 when 
it laid down “the indisputable principle that the interests of th( 
native subjects are to be consulted in preference to those oi 
Europeans wlienever the two come in competition”. Finally came 
the Queefi’s IVoclamation of 1858 in which she declared that 
“ We hold ourselves bound to the natives of our Indian territories 
by the same obligations of duty which bind us to all our other 
subjects”. 

The pronounc'crnent of Queen Victoria acquired a special signifi- 
cance for Indians in view of the democratic constitution granted 
to Canadian subjects during her reign, followed by similar measures 
of self-government conceded to other colonies in subsequent times. 

All thase causes created new aspirations in the minds of educated 
Indians They had great faith in the liberal statesmen of Britain 
and their sense of justice and fair play. They thought that as soon 
as the Indians could make up a good case and present it well, 
nothing would be wanting on the part of British liberals to meet 
their reasonable demands. 

The first concrete demand was naturally one for a larger admis- 
«ion of Indians to the higher ranks of the Civil Service. The Civil 
Service has ever been the “steel-frame” of British administration. 
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incl Macaulay did not very much cxaf^feralo the fact when he 
‘iaid in the House of ('ommona that “even the character of (he 
< ;ovcrnor-General was leaa im|)urtant than tlie character and spirit 
of the sorvanta by wliom the administration of India was carrit>d 
on”. It was obvious to e<lucAted Indians that the first step to 
secure a real and legitimate share in the management of the adntmis- 
tnition was to get into the higher ranks of the (’ivil Service in Htea<lily 
increasing numbers. 

A definite pleilge was given h\ the (diarter Act of IH33 that no 
Indian “shall by reason only of his religion, plate of birth, dest^tuit, 
colour or any of them be disabl(‘<l from holding any olticc or 
employment under the Company ’. 'I’his wa.s ndteratetl in the 
C^iKH'n’s IVoclamation of IS58 and the Irulian Civil StTvice Act 
(tf IStil. In spite of (he.st* promises then* was jdamly visible a 
irrowing reluctance on the ])art of the Hritisli (Jovernment to admit 
Indians in large numlK‘rK to the Civil Service Tiic failure to fulfil 
the pledges so ref>eatedly givtui is admitted by Hntish stattwnen 
themstdves. “I./)rd Houghton observed that the declaration which 
^U^ted that the Government of India would Ik* conducttsl without 
nderence to differences of race, was rnagnilicent hut had hitherto 
lK‘en futile.’’ That the (loverninenl did not choost* t(> carry out 
this fKjlicy is admitted by no less an authority than I/ord lAtton 1, 
the Governor-General. In a contidential despatch on thi.s subject, 
he stated that “all means were taken of breaking to the heart 
the w'ords of promise they had utUjred to the ear”. 

It is easy to imagine the feelings of Enghsh-cducaUd Indiana, 
who had pinned their faith on the lilx'rahsm and the sense of 
justice of English statesmen. There was profound disapjiointment 
and a rude disillusionment, followed by feelings of bitter restmt- 
ment. Soon incidents occurred whi<-h change<l the [Missive dis- 
content into an active agitation. 

These incidents were connected with the ayijKiintment of Mr. 
Surendranath Banerjea to thel.C.S. Although he pn>ved successful 
in the competitive examination, attempts were made to remove 
his name from the list. Ultimately the name was restored by a 
writ of Mandamus in the Queen’s liench. and Mr. Hancrjea was 
appointed to the I.C.S., but he was soon dismissed from the *Service 
on grounds which are now regarded as inadequate. 

The man who was thus denied an opptjrtunity to serve the 
British Government was destined to be the leader of the great 
national movement in India. He took to public life and in 1876 
founded the Indian Association of Calcutta, which, to use the 
language of its founder, “was to be the centre of an AlMndia 
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movement*’ baaed on “the conception of a united India, derivtxl 
from the inspiration of Mazzini”. It was an organisation ol tin- 
educated middle class with a view to creating public opinion 
direct appeals to the people. Mr. Banerjea’s great opportunity came 
when in 1877 the maximum age-limit for the Civil Service Examina 
tion was reduced from twenty-one to nineteen. This created a painful 
impression throughout India, and was regarded as a deliberate 
attempt to blast the prospects of Indian candidates for the Indian 
Civil Service. The Indian Association organised a national proUt^r 
against the reactionary measure. A big public meeting w'as held 
in Calcutta and Mr. Banerjca led a whirlwind campaign, holdini' 
similar meetings at Agra, l..ahore, Amritsar, Meerut, Allahabad 
Delhi, Cawnpore, Lucknow, ‘Aligarh and Benares. The nature and 
object of these meetings is thus described by Mr. Banerjea: “Tlu- 
agitation was the means; the raising of the maximum limit of 
age for the open competitive examination and the holding ol 
fdmultaneous examinations were among the ends; but the under- 
lying conception, and the true aim and purpose of the Civil Servi( ( 
Agitation, was the awakening of a spirit of unity and solidarity 
among the people of India.” 

The tour of Mr. Banerjea was a great success. Sir Henry Cotton 
wrote about it as follows in his book New liidia: “The idea ol 
any Bengalee influence in the Punjab would have been a concep 
tion incredible to Lord LawTenoe . . . yet it is the case that during 
the past year the tour of a Bengalee lecturer lecturing in English 
in Upper India, assumed the character of a triumphal progress 
and at the present moment the name of Surendranath Banerjea 
excites as much enthusiasm among the rising generation of Multan 
as in Dacca.” 

The results of the national movement organised by the Indian 
Association with the help of Mr. Banerjea were indeed very great 
To use the words of Mr. Banerjea : “For the first time under British 
rule, India, with its varied races and religions, had been brought 
upon the same platform for a common and united effort. Thus 
was it demonstrated, by an object-lesson of impressive significance, 
that, whatever might be our differences in respect of race and 
language, or social and religious institutions, the people of India 
could combine and unite for the attainment of their common 
politioal ends.** 

The Civil Service agitation thus taught important lessons which 
ultimately found expression in the Indian Congress. It also opened 
up another line along which p rogr ess might be made towards the 
poUtical regeneration of the country. A memorial on the Civil Service 
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(juestion was adopted at the Calcutta meeting and endorsed at 
ihe other public meetings. It contained a prayer to the House 
of Commons not to lower the limit of age for the open competitive 
examination for the Indian Civil Service and to hold sinmltaneouR 
examinations in India and England. Instead of adopting the usual 
eourse of sending the memorial by post, Mr. Lalmohan Ghosh, a 
well-knowm Bengali barrister in Calcutta, was sent to Englaiui \o 
present it in person as the representative of the Indian Associa- 
tion. Mr, Ghosh was an eloquent speaker and made a deep im- 
pression upon the British audience about the pressing grievance 
of India. Mr. S. N. Banerjea thus describes his camimign : “ A great 
meeting w^as held under the Presidency of John Bright. Mr. (Jhosh 
Hpoke with a power and eloquence that excited the admiration 
of all and evoked the warmest tribute from the President. The 
<*ffect of that meeting was instantaneous. Within twenty-four 
iiours of it, there were laid on the table of the House of Commons 
the Rules creating what was suRsequently known as the Statutory 
(Jivil Service. . . . Thus the deputation of an Indian to England 
voicing India’s grievance was attended with an unexpected measure 
of success and the experiment was in future years tried again 
and again,” 

The Civil Service agitation was soon followed up b\ similar 
agitations against the Arms Act and the Vernacular Press Act 
of Lord Lytton, which sought to limit the jx^ssession of arms and 
control the Vernacular Press. All three measures were regarded 
as part of a policy to hamper the grow th of a National India, 
and show the reactionary character of the regime of I^ord Salis- 
bury as Secretary of State for India. History teaches us that 
“reactionary rulers are often the creators of great public move- 
ments”. So it proved in India. The agitation against these un- 
popular measures shaped the political Life of India and made it 
conscious of its strength and potentialities. Soon it ceased to be 
a mere question of repealing these obnoxious measures. There 
was a steady development of national aspirations, and a higher 
ideal dazzled the vision of political India. It was not thought 
enough that Indians should have their full share of the higher 
offices. They must eventually bring the entire administration 
under popular control and therefore make a definite demand for 
representative institutions. 

The new ideal called for an AU-lndia organisation of a per- 
luanent character. This was considerably facilitated by the con- 
troversy over the Ubert BUI. The BUI introduced in 1883 by Ilbert, 
bhe Law Member of the Viceroy’s CouncU, sought to withdraw the 
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pri\ilege, hitherto enjoyed by European British subjects in tho <!i>. 
tricts, of trial by a judge of their own race. The Anglo-Indian conrtji, 
nity carried on an agitation against this measure both in Indifi an i 
England . They started a Defence Association with branches all i » r 
India, and raised over a lakh and fifty thousand rupees. It pro\ oki 
a counter-agitation by educated Indians. The Government liln- 
mntely withdrew the Bill and substituted for it a more mod* r it. 
measure which vestod the power of trying Europeans in SesMcn- 
Judges and Di.strict Magistrates who might be Indians. The suf i t 
of the anti-Ilbert Bill agitation ‘ left a rankling sense of humilian - r 
in the mind of educated India”, but it also demonstrated ti,( 
value of combination and organisation. The lesson w'as not I ..* 
upon educated India. As before, Surendransth took the lead aii<i 
within a year an All-India National Fund was created and tl - 
Indian National (‘onference, with representatives from all p.ir?' 
of India, met in ('ulcutta (1883). 

During the same year a retired civilian, Allan Octavian Hutd* 
addressed an open letter to the graduates of Calcutta Univer-iu 
urging them to organise an association for the mental, ni(»r,i 
social, and political regeneration of the people of India. He eiilM* <i 
official favour in sup|>ort of such an organisation. The Governnr 
General, Ixird Dufferin, told him “that he found the greats 
difficulty in ascertaining the real wishes of the people and tin: 
it would be a public benefit if there existed some responsil Ir 
organisation through which the Government might be kept inforiiic i 
regarding the best Indian public opinion”. 

Mr. Hume, with the aup|x)rt of some prominent Indians, su 
ceeded in giving effect to his plan, and the first Indian Natiom 
Congress met in Bombay during the Christmas week of 1^'' ' 
under the pR'sidency of a Bengali barrister, Mr. W. C. Bonnerje.i 
About the same time the second session of the Indian National 
Conference was held in Calcutta. It appears that the two movement 
were simultaneous and independent, and the organisers of neither 
knew about the other until on the eve of their sittings. Both tie 
organisations were conceived on the same lines and adopted lie 
same programme, and it was obviously undesirable that then 
should be two such associations working independently in tw< 
different parts of India. It is a striking testimony to the grow 1 1 
of a feeling of national unity that without any difficulty the India i 
National Conference silently merged itself into the Indian Nationa 
Congress. 

The first Indian National Congress consisted only of seventy 
delegates, for, as noted above, some prominent leaders, inoludini. 
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'^u^end^anatil, could not attond it on acrount of the 8invultaneou!i 
M'.Hsion of the Indian National Conferent'c. Henceforth the Cong^eH^ 
l^r King years met every year, during Clinstinns in sonic 

iiujKirtant town of India, the second aiul thinl st'sMons lK*ing Iw'ld 
rc'jfioctively in Calcutta and Madras. Every whert' it evoke<l great 
enthusiasm among Uie local public, ami attracted gradually in- 
> reusing numbers of delegates fnnn ditlerent {wirts of India. It 
idmirably fulfilled the object which Hume had formulated in the 
Idllowing words in his o|K‘ning manifesto “directly, to enabh* all 
rarncst laliourers in the National cause to become |KTHonallv 
know’ll to each other, to discuss and decide upon the political 
ojHTations to be undertaken during tbe ensuiiiL' year, and in- 
directly, this Conference will form the germ of a Native rarliameiif, 
and, if properly conducted, will in a few years constitute an un- 
answerable reply to the assertion that India is unfit for any form 
of representative institutions.'’ 

Throughout the nineteenth century the (oiigress chiefly con- 
fcmed itself with criticism of Go\ eminent pf>lic> and demands for 
reforms. Its view’s were formulated in the ‘<ha}K* of re.solutiuns 
which were forwarded to the (Jovernment for their eonsideratiun. 

Ii drew tlie attention of the Government to the ajijMdling 
poverty of the country and asked for projier inquii v and redress. 
It criticist^id the Arms Act and various ailministrative nK^asures, 
particularly the Excise and Salt tax. 

As regards reforms, it laid special emphasis on the following 
sjiecific measures: 

(1) Development of self-government by means of reprewmtative 
councils both in the Central as well as in the Provincial 
Goveraments. 

(2) Abolition of the India Council. 

(3) Spread of education, both general and technical. 

(4) Reduction of military expenditure, and military training of 
Indians. 

(5) The separation of Judicial and Executive functions in the 
administration of criminal justice. 

(b) Wider employment of Indians in tbe higher offices in the 
Public Service, especially by instituting I.C.S. examinations 
both in England and India. 

In criticising Government policy tbe Congress always main- 
tained great dignity and moderation. It professed unswerving 
loyalty to tbe Throne and cherished an unbounded faith in the 
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Uberalifim and sense of justice of British statesmen. Its whoir 
endeavour was directed towards rousing their consciousness to the 
inherent justice of the Indian claims. 

In the year 1896 an Industrial Exhibition was held in con 
nection with the Congress to give an impetus to Indian industr\ 

A Social Conference w’as also added in order to call public attention 
to, and devise means for the removal of, the acknowledged sodai 
evils. 

At the very beginning the Government looked upon the Contrrch> 
movement with favour, at least without any dislike. Government 
officials not only attended the first meeting of the Congress but 
even took part in its deliberations. Congress members w^ere invited 
to a garden party by the Governor-General (Lord Dufferin) in 
Calcutta (1886), and the Govenior in Madras (1887), 

But the official world soon changed its view. Lord Dufienn 
on the eve of his retirement, expressed his disapproval of the pohc} 
and methods of the Indian National Congress at the St. Andre wV 
Dinner in Calcutta and described the educated community a 
“microscopic minority”. The high officials took their cue from 
him, and gradually the Government officers kept aloof from the 
Congress movement. 

The official attitude to the Congress was based on the plea that 
the educated community as an infinitesimal minority had ik' 
right or claim to represent the views of India. The Congres^ 
rejoinder to this argument formed the basis on which rested the solt 
justification of its claim to a rt'prt^sentative character. It was ahl> 
summed up as follows by Sir Ramesh Chandra Mitra in his speech 
Chairman of the Reception Committee of the Congress held ni 
Calcutta in 1896: 

'’The educated community represented the brain and conscieia^* 
of the country, and were the legitimate spokesmen of the illiteratt 
masses, the natural custodians of their interests. To hold other- 
wise would be to presuppose that a foreign administrator in th' 
service of the Government knows more about the wants of the 
masses than their educated oountrymen. It is true in ail age- 
that those who think must govern those who toil; and coul^l 
it be that the natural order of things was ^reversed in this un 
fortunate country?” 

It is no wonder that the resolutions of the Congress evoke<i 
but little response from the Government. As Hume declare<l 
**the National Congress had endeavoured to instruct the Govere- 
menti but the Government had refused to be instructed”. Dis- 
appointed with the Government attitude, the Congress decided to 
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bring preesnre upon the Government by organising public opinion 
both in India and England. The method, popularly known as 
< onstitutional Agitation, henceforth became the chief instrument 
of the Congress. Apart from organisation of meetings in India, 
a paid agency w’as established in lx)ndon in I8K8. It arranged 
lectures in different parts of England and distributed pamphlets 
to e<lucate public opinion. Its place >vas 8fK)n taken by the Hritisli 
Committee of the Indian National C'ongress which })ublishod a 
weekly paper called India. 

The agitation in England bore fruit. Charles Hnidluugh, M.IV. 
attended the fifth session of the Congress in Bombay in 1889, and 
in consultation with Indian leaders drnfte<l a Hill for the reform 
and the expansion of the Ijogislative Ca)un(ilH. This ho moved 
in the House of Commons in 1890. To counteract it the Covorn- 
rnent introduced a Bill of their own which was passtsl in 1892. 
The India Councils Act of 1892 (p. 853) is thus indirectly an 
achievement of the Congress. 

As regards the other proposals of the Congress, little was done 
by the Government. Year after year the Congress passe<l nearly 
the same resolutions but without much effect on the Covonirnent. 
This brought about a feeling of de8p)ndency, and gra<Jually a 
spirit of opposition against the Goveniment gaiDe<l ground. A 
section of the Congress even began to lose faith in the eflicaey of the 
<^ngres8 programme. They ridiculed the idea of sending bumble 
{letitions year after year to the Government, only to bo most 
unceremoniously rejected by them. They believe<i that rclbnns 
would not be secured by talk, but action. The leader of this section 
w’as Bal Gangadhar Tilak, a Maratha Brahmarjia of the class to 
which belongeid the famous Peshwas. 

Among the people of different parts of India the Marathas, 
who had lost their independence so recently, had special reasons 
to join a movement for national regeneration. No wonder, there- 
fore, that the Maratha country proved a congenial soil for fostering 
the new spirit. Tilak tried to create a strong national feeling 
among the Indians by an appeal to their historic past. He led 
the opposition against official interference in social matters. He 
organist annu A.! festivals in commemoration of ShivUji. Through 
his paper, Keaari^ he preached his new political ideals of self-help 
and national revival among the masses. The speeches and articles of 
Tilak are genwally held to have been responsible for the growth of a 
Radical section which soon became a powerful wing of the CongreM. 

All sections an d of the Indian population did not 

lit first show an equal enthusiasm for the Oon^iess movement. 
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Some notable Muslim leaders took part in its annual deliberati (.n> 
and on a few occasions it had a Muslim President. Nevertlu lo. 
it is an undeniable fact that a strong section of the Muslims, tr,,!,. 
the very beginning, adopted an unsympathetic attitude to\\ar i> 
the eVingresa, though Muslims in general were indifferent, rajftr 
than hostile to it. Mr. Sayani, who presided over the Congn > 
]80(3, observed with truth: “Jt is imagined by some jxirsous i].,' 
all, or almost all, the Muslims of India are against the ( oolt* - 
movement, this is not true. Indeed by far the largest part do n - 
know what the CVmgroRH movement is.” 

There were deep-seated causes for this difference Tiie Mudiii! 
did not show the same zeal and fervour for Western education .m i 
culture as the Hindu community led by Rammohan Ro\ , Kajririrri\ n, 
How‘, Haris Mukherji, Telang, Ranade, and others. They still shoui- ; 
a pn^ference for the classical studies to whicli they had so long lice 
accustomed. Their reaction to the British rule was also difico nt 
They still brooded over their erstwhile ]K)litical dominance over the 
greater |Mirt of India, and felt a sullen resentment against tli< 
British. They therefore naturally supported, or felt sym|)ath> f t 
the revolutionary Walihabi movement and the Scpo\ Mutin\ li 
is interesting to note that even at an early .stage the Britisli souLdii 
to take advantage of this position by mean.s of the policy of ” Dn id< 
and Rule”. “I cannot,” wrote Lord Ellenborough in 1843. ”cln>» 
my eyes to the belief that that race (Muslims) is fundamentall\ 
liostile to us, and our true policy is to reconcile the Hindus.” TliC" 
|X)licy was successfully followed for some time till the growlli » : 
national consciousness among the Hindus gradually alienated tl ' 
British, and made them favourably disjxistd to the Muslims. 

Thi.s change in the attitude of the British rulers synchronisecl wii : 
the rise of Sir Syeil Ahmad as the lea<ler of the Muslims, and tic 
entirely new tuni he gave to their jjolicy and activities. He w.i- 
deeply impressed by the fact that the Muslims were far behind tl 
Hindus in respect of Western learning, and consequently the Hmd 
practically monopolised the higher offices of the state. He thenTcr 
devoted himself to the promotion of English education among ti 
Muslims, and in 1875 founded a school which soon developed into il ■ 
Muhammadan Anglo- Oriental College of Aligarh. His efforts wet 
crowned with success. It w’ould haSrdly bo an exaggeration to 
that no single institution has done so much for any community < 
this college has done for the promotion of higher education ar 
modem culture among the Muslims. 

Sir S^nd Ahmad was an ardent i)atriot and nationalist. He su] 
ported the Ilbert Bill and the agitation in favour of hold in:. 
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Simultaneous examinations for the Civil Service. He hold that the 
Hmdus and Muslims in India formcxi one nation. “They are,” he 
.siiid, “two eyes of India. Injure the one and you injure the other. 
\\v should try to become one in heart and soul and act in unison : 
if united, we can support each other, if not, the effect of one against 
the other will tend to the destruction and downfall of both.” He 
turther expressed the view that “no nation c<in acquire honour and 
n;spect so long as it does not attain equality with the ruling raw and 
does not participate in the govemnient of il.s o\ui country”. But in 
spite of these liberal views Sir Syinl wa.s definitely opposed to the 
Congress movement from the very lK*ginning He urgiul the Muslim 
community to keep aloof from it and dt*nounce<.l its ohjectiv<*s, 
including the simultaneous examinations for the ('ivil SiTvici* which 
lie had once swivocated. In 1880 he set up an Educational Congress 
as a rival organisation on the ground that the Muslims would not 
iKTiefit by the discussion of jiolitical matters, and education was 
tlie only means of ensuring tluar progrc.ss He also cstabhKlu‘<l two 
other Associations in order to oppose! the (Vmgress 'Die lirst, the 
Cnited Indian Patriotic Association, foundisl m 1888. had laith 
Hindu and Muslim raemlxirs, but the second, foundtsl m 1H93 and 
known as the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental Defence Association of 
Cp}>er India, confined its memlHTship to MuslimH and Englishmen. 

There can scarcely be any doubt that the chang(‘ m Sir Syixi 
.Vhmad’s attitude was partly due to the liriti.sh |K>iicv of “Jiivide 
and Rule”, now apjiliod again.nt the Hindus This jHilicy found a 
great exptment in Mr. Beck, the l*rincipal of the Muhammadan 
.Vnglo-Oriental College at Aligarh from 1883 to iHtfit. Throughout 
this long jxjriod Mr. Beck worked with unremitting zeal and industry 
in order to wean Sir Syod A}iraa<l from the nationalist movement, 
and to induce the Muslims to kwp aloof from the Hindus, and 
place themselves under the protecting wings of the British (Jovem- 
inent. But it is not necessary’ to supjiose that B<‘ck’fl efforts, though 
highly successful, were solely resjKinsible for Sir Syeci Ahma<i » 
opposition to the Congress- It is quite likely that he had a sinwre 
conviction that English education was the crying need of the com- 
munity and it would be unwise to divert its enorgj^ to politics. It is 
also possible that he detected in the Congress demand for jKipular 
government something highly injurious to the Muslim cause. After 
^11, the Muslims formed but one-fourth of the population of India, 
•md Sir Syed Ahmad publicly expressed his fears that under a 
democratic system of government, which formed the ideal of the 
^-^oQgreas leaders, “the larger community would fully override the 
interests of the smaller community’". This sentiment has been 
cc 
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shared by the Muslim leaders ever since, and has largely 8 ha})e(l liieir 
views and actions. Sir Syed Ahmad died in 1898, and Mr. liei k n 
1899, but their policy survived and formed the backgroun i o; 
Muslim jKjlitics in Hubsequent years. Though even then, as lattT 
some eminent Muslim leaders occasionally took more catholic vx 
adopted a nationalist policy, and even became ardent champions t 
the Congress, they could not carry the whole community with ili< n, 
and in some notable castis they ultimately fell into line with tiic l i i 
]Kjlicy. The dreiwl of majority rule, tirst publicly exprc 8 .Heci b\ '',r 
SycKl, and widely spread by t he propaganda of Beck and his su(!cc'<s( .r' 
mspinnl, in the succe.ssiv(‘ .stages of evolution in Muslim politic>. t 1 - 
demands for nominatKUi. for a seyiarate electorate Avith weiuhi.t.' 
and lastly for Pakistan, as will he related in a subsequent chafttfT 

4 . Trade and Industry 
A. Tradf 

It has been already luded how the foreign trade of India pas^n 
into the hands of Kuropean nations, notably the English. Althoii.t 
the trading monojKily of the Ea.st India Conqiany w'as aboli^U : 
in 1813, and gradually all the Eurojjean nations were })la('e<l ei 
an equal footing in resfiect of trade in India, the British natxai 
virtually f>o.s 8 es 8 ed the monojioly of Indian trade until the closi: 
years of the nineteenth century. This was due partly to the m ■ 
doubted maritime supremacy of the British and partly to ibtir 
political domination in India, while other historical causes operate: 
in the same direction. Only during the last part of the nineteenit 
century did Germany and Japan begin to encroach upon tfi- 
close preserve of British trade in India. 

The volume of overseas trade began to increase enormou'i^ 
with the opening of the Suez Canal. In 1855-1860 the averac 
annual value of Indian trade was about fifty-two lakhs of rupet ^ 
During the five years beginning w ith 1869, when the Suez Canal w .. 
opened, the average annual value of exports and imports amounts 
to nearly ninety crores of rupees. The average in 1900 exceeds 1 
two hundred crores, while in 1928-1929 it exceeded six hundrc - 
crores. 

The nature of exports and imports also changed. Instead ^ 
the finished products of industry, India now exported jute, w hea: 
cotton, oilseeds, tea, etc., whereas she imported the goods c 
European manufacture to which reference will be made later. 

The large volume of foreign trade presupposes a oorrespondm- 
extsDikm of inland trade. This was facilitated by the era of peace 
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introduced by BritiEh rule, the gradual abolition of the vexatious 
inland transit duties and the development of the means of trunsfiort 
.ind communication. 

The transit duties were gradually al)oli8hed in the provimes 
l>etween 1836 and 1844, and by 1H4S mter-jirovineial trade was 
rt‘ndered free from them. 

The development ol conimunieationM by means of railway.n, 
steamships, canals, telegraphs, and oabli'.s, which revolutionised 
Indian trade, mostly took phu*c aft^r iSoM. Tp to iht' Mutiny 
railways were practically unknown in India, exivpt for a l(*w 
miles around Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. But the disasters oi 
the Mutiny opened the eyes of the Covernment Uj the \alue ol 
rapid means of communication. By l«7La general system of rail- 
ways Wr’as completed connecting the ditlerent provmc<>s, and the 
hinterland of each province with its ports. The eon.st ruction ot 
telegraphs was begun in I Sol and a really effect i\e |M)Ktal system , 
with cheap postage rates, was introductHl in 1S")4. Tlic first 
steamships plied on the (jlanges only a few years Ixdore the Mutiny 
As regards the develojmient of roads and oanai.s, no appreeiable 
work w'as done till the Public Works IVpartnumt was organiscil 
in 1854-1855 by Ixird Dalhousie. bistl\. it was m iNtio tliat the 
Hrst telegraphic connection was establishtsl Ix'tw'een India and 
Furof>e. 

li. Industry 

In a previous chapter we have trace<l the deeline and decay ol 
Indian trade and industry. The advent of new and cheap rnnehme- 
made goods from the West grarlually changed rneiTs tastes and 
habits. The old Indian products were almost ec)mpletely ousted 
to make room for foreign imports, and a list of im|K;rt8 into India 
< luring the latter part of the nineteenth century is an interesting 
■'tudy both from the economic and social fioints ol view. It 
c onsisted of articles of luxury such as silks and woollens, leather 
and leather goods, cabinet ware and furniture, clocks and watches, 
earthenware and porcelain, glass and glassware, paj^er, i>aste- 
board, stationery, toys and requisites for games, scents, cigarettes, 
carts and carriages, and more recently bicycles, motor-cycles and 
motor-cars. To this must bo added articles which have almost 
become a necessity in every household, such as matches, sewing- 
machines, umbrellas, soap, cheap glass and china ware, pens and 
nibs, alu minium and enamelled ironware, torches and kerosene 
^ KeiHier list is exhaustive. But the imported articles indicate 
the growth of new habits and tastes, which have proved destructive 
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to Itidian industries, such as the manufacture of fine wool, sili 
and cotton goods, belJ-metal ware, etc., which might otluruN 
have flourished even now. 

Thus slowly but steadily the Indian markets were inund,.!. : 
witli foreign manufactured goods and the old home-indust r\ ♦ 
India came to occupy almost a negligible place in the Indi > 
economy. 

Gradually India rose from the stupor in which she was t a-t lt\ 
this sudden blow' from the West. It was impossible that a hiL' h 
civiliflcid and intellectual race like the Indians should acquu-n 
for long in playing the role of hewers of wood and drawers of w ater 
in the industrial w'orld. Slowly industries began to be organi-* 
on modern lines, and the effect was appreciably marked on ih-, 
exports and im})orts of India during the seventies of the Liv 
century. Thus the proiKjrtion of manufactured exports to 
exfwrts of India rose from 8 j)er cent in 1879 to 16 per cent in 
and to 22 per cent in 1907-1908; while the proportion of inair. 
factured imports to total imports fell from 65 per cent in 1^7.' 
to 57 per cent in 1892 and to 53 per cent in 1907. 

Among the more important organised industries in India, "i 
a large scale, may be mentioned cotton, jute, iron and steel, papd, 
tanning and leather. But up to the end of the nineteenth cerUur^ 
tliey made very small advance, compared with the total volume ni 
trade in these commodities. Still it was a good beginning and ha i 
immense fKissibilities. It is also to be noted that these big indiistrn - 
were not always managed by Indians, some of them being owme i 
by Europeans. 

The nature and extent of this new industrial awakening i * 
India is well illustrated by the history of cotton mills. Af»ari 
from isolated instances, such as a mill erected in Calcutta in Ibl^ 
the industry w as at first centred in Bombay where the first mill w ' " 
started in 1854, After 1877 several cotton mills were started > 
cotton-producing areas like Nagpur, Ahmadabkl, Sholapur, a: : 
some other places. The Sw'adeshi movement in Bengal in ll»^ ' 
gave a fillip to this industry, and since then large numbers of mi - 
have been started, including several in Bengal, 

But this nascent industry, like others, had to make its w<i 
against enormous odds. It had to fight for a place in the markt 
securely held by the West and had to compete against the lor - 
and mature experience and unlimited capital of Western mam 
facturers. In this unequal contest it could not hope for any supper i 
^from the Government. Rather, as events showed, it had at firet t 
face its direct hostility. Lancashire manufacturers grew resti'^ 
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;it the success of Indian mills, and owing to their pn^ssure the 
government of India excluded the manufactured English cotton 
L'omls from the usual import duty which acted us a proUu tion 
to Indian industry. When, on account of financial difiicultics, 
the iinf)ort duty had to be reitn|K)9ed, tlic l^ncashirc intcrcst.s liad 
!(* Ih? placated by the iinjx)sition of a countervading excise duty on 
lotUm manufactures in Bomba\ (p HOr)]. To the utter niisforlune 
ot India, her industry fell an ectual victim to the protectionist 
j.olicy of England in the eighteenth century and the frts'-trade 
policy of the nineteenth century, both the o]>fK)sing principles 
o{R‘rating favourably to British an<l unfavtmrably to Indian 
industry. These difficulties partially explain the very slow growth 
of Indian imlustry. 



CHAPTER V 


POLFTICAL RELATIONS, IW)- 1 O.'H 
I. The North-West Frontier 

The vexed problem ol the North-West Frontier engaged th» 
serious attention of Ix)rd Curzon, who found on his arrival ir 
India in January, 1S90, that about 10,000 British troops Iwni 
been quarterwl on the farther side of the British frontier. Tl)' 
new Viceroy followed in regard to the tribal tracts a course et 
policy which has been described as “one of withdrawal ami 
concentration”. He ably defended the retention of Chitrul an i 
the construction of the road from that town to Peshawar, but n 
other rosjwcts differe<l from the policy of the “forward” sclioo; 
Under his orders large numbers of British troops were gradu dh 
withdrawn from the Khyl)er Pas.s, the Kurram valley, Waziri^i'c 
and the tribal area generally, but some posts were retained 
and fortified at Chakdarra, Malakand and Dargai. The place < ! 
the British troops withdrawn was filled by tribal levies uniif-r 
British officers, or by military police. British forces were, how'ever 
concentrated within British lines, and strategic railways wcr( 
constructed up to Dargai at the base of the Malakand, Jamruil 
at the entrance to the Khyber Pass, and Thai, at the mouth » ! 
the Kurram valley. At the same time Ix)rd Curzon was careful 
to regulate and limit the importation of arms to tribesiner; 
and also to encourage the important tribes to maintain peace an i 
tranquillity and check crime by granting them allowances ut 
regular intervals. 

Another aspect of Lord Curzon ’s policy was the creation ' 
the North-West Frontier Province in 1901 in the teeth of muil 
opposition from the Punjab officials. Formerly the north-wc-: 
frontier districts had been under the control of the Lieutenain 
Governor of the Punjab, subject only to the indirect control of tl f 
Government of India. The new Frontier Province, extending ov< r 
an area of 40,000 square miles, included the political agencies of ti * 
Malakand, the Kurram, the Khyber, the Tochi and Wana, and all tli 
trans-Indus districts of the Punjab, excepting the settled district c : 
Derft GhAzi KhSn which remained under the control of the Punjaf 
»02 
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( lovemment. It was placed under a (^hief C<irami»aioner, dirt'ctly 
responsible to the Government of India. The old North-Western 
Provinces were given the name of “the Tnited Proviiu'es of Agra 
irid Oudh”. 

The civil and military reforms of I^^nl (\iraon on the North-West 
Frontier gave comparative fK'ue'c after a |)eriod of st'veix' fight mi; 
•nid reduced to some extent the heavy exfK'nditure oauwvl by 
fiontier wars. It was. of course, necessary to blockade the Mahsiids 
111 I1KH)-1902, and tleal with tiie risings oi the Mohmands anti Zakka 
Kiiel in 1908-1909, but Lord C'ur/on claimeti tliat during his seven 
\ears of office, he had sptmt only £248,(KM) on military activities on 
the North-West Frontier as against £4,5H4.(HM> in the years 1894- 
189S. 

Ixinl Curzon did not, however, finally .solve the Frontier problem. 
His system could not thoroughly check the spirit of restlessness 
so jirominent among the local tnbi\s. and administrative difficulties 
regarding justice and revenue eontinuetl to trouble both the wUtled 
districts and tlie tribal areas. The pillars of his system fell under 
the strain of general unrest engendered by the Great War of 1914-18. 
The changed conditions made the Gov<‘niment of India pursue a 
vigorous {)olicy in the North-West Frontier, markiHl by the retaining 
of commanding posts at important points, opening up the country 
by roads, entru>ting the regular troops with the duties of the Militia 
for jiolicing the tribal lines, and by attempts to intrcxluco among 
the tribes the elements of a new' civilisation. The influence of the 
Indian National Movement, and the attempts of the Government 
to introduce social and educational reforms, not to the liking 
of the tribes, have complicated the problem to a great extent. 
In fact, the Government of India had to resort to extensive 
military preparations in suppressing frontier outbrxjaks in 
recent times, such as the rising of the Wazins in 1919, that 
of the Mahsuds in 1925, the serious rising of the Waziris, Mohm&nds 
and Afrids in 1930-1931, the Mohmand outbreak in 1933 and the 
Tori Khel rebellion of 1936-1937. 


2. British Relations with AfghJinistAn and Persia 
A. Afghanistan 

The relations of the Government of India with Afgh&nist&n 
were influenced considerably by the political, commercial and 
instructional activities of Russia in the Persian Gulf and Central Asia 
and also by the intrigues of the German, Austrian and Turkish 
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missions at Kabul during the war of 1914-18. On the death ot iIk 
Amir, ‘Abdur Rahman, who had concluded a friendly treaty ujtii 
the British Government, in September 1901, Lord Curzon had sum* 
trouble with his successor, Amir Habibullah, over the renow d o; 
the treaty. Habibullah claimed that it was an agreement ktwf*! 
the two countries and did not require renewing on the death if 
the Amir; but I^rd Curzon argued that the treaty with the Lit. 
Amir was a personal one and insisted on its renewal. For 
years all coramuniciitions with the Government of India wm 
stopped by Amir Habibullah, who refrained from drawiim he 
subsidy and claimed the title of “His Majesty “. He was undoiibt< ih 
encouraged by the anti-English activities of Russia. But n, 
November 1904, during Lord Curzon’s absence from India, th> 
acting Viceroy, Lord Arapthill, sent a mission to Kabul miihi 
Sir Louis Dane. A treaty was concluded in March, 1905, by vxht i 
all the engagements between the British Government and ‘AlMlur 
Rahman were renewed and Amir Habibiillah’s claim to the ti'L 
of “ His Majesty” conceded. 

The tables were, however, turned two years later after the sitniifiL 
of the Anglo- Russian Convention in August, 1907. Accordint^ t< 
this Russia agreed to treat Afghanistan as outside her sphere "! 
influence and equal commercial facilities were provided for Enghm i 
and Russia in that kingdom. The Amir, who “regarded thi' 
union of the two great neighbours with natural suspicion”, relu^' i 
to give his consent to the clauses of the Convention. But fhi' 
counted for nothing, as Russia stood by the agreement. Hcik • 
forth Habibullah remained aloof, but during the First World W n 
he rendered England valuable service by maintaining a policy t 
strict neutrality in spite of the incitement of hostile parties. 

The combination of the European powers, and their attempts lo 
introduce Western civilisation in Afghanistan, gave an impetus 
to Pan-Islamic forces in that country, which became formidablt 
after the fall of the Tsarist Government in Russia in 1917 an i 
the consequent disappearance of Anglo-Russian friendship. Am r 
Habibullah made himself unpopular with the orthodox and anti 
British party in Afghanistan by his attempts to introduce Eur 
pean manners and customs into his land and was assasainatrc 
on the 20th February, 1919. 

A short struggle for the throne ensued in which Am&nuUah, ^ 
son of the murdered Amir, came out successful. Partly under tl^ 
pressure of internal troubles, and partly under the influence c ; 
the war party, Am&nuUah decided to embark on a wrar with tlu 
English. Thus began the Third Anglo- A%h&n War (April-Ma\ 
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1 1)19). The uae of aeroplanea, wireless, and high explosives enabled 
•lie British Indian array to defeat the Afghan army severely and 
l)omb Jalalabad and Kabul wnthin ten days. The Afghans asktvl 
:,ir an armistice on the 14th May and a treaty of jieaee was signiHl 
Kawalpindi on the 8th August, 1919, which was contirnie<l 
hv another treaty concluded on the 22nd NovembtT, 1921. Accord- 
ing to the tenns of these treaties, the Afghans were prohibited 
from importing arms or munitions through India, and tlie arrt'ars 
.t the late Amir’s subsidy were contiscated by the British (lovern- 
rnent and no new grant was made to the new Amir, but the British 
fiovernment expressed their desire to make no attempt to control 
•my longer the foreign relations of Afghanistan, and lM)th the 
parties agreed to respect each other's indc|K*ndence. An accredited 
British minister was henceforth to reside at Kabul, and the Amir 
was to be represented by one of his own ministers n*siding in 
I/mdon. Since then Anglo- Afghan relations have continmnl to la* 

' ordial in spite of occasional minor di.Mturbances an<l Bolshevik 
iriivities in Afghanistan. 

But soon Afghanistan was c.onvula<Hl by a civil war. On returning 
from his Europt^an tour in the summer of 1928, Amii AmaimUah, 
lull of reforming zeal, tried to introduce certain internal n’torms, 
^oeial, educational and legal, which were not like<l by the conscTV- 
alive sections of the people of his kingdom Tfieir discontent found 
expression in a civil war and in May, 1929, Amanullah was cornpclkHJ 
to abdicate the throne, which was usur|K*d by Bachai-i-Safpjao, 
!i daring adventurer. During the troubles caused by this upheaval, 
Kabul was cut off from communication with other countrieH, but 
the Royal Air Force sueceedtal in bringing away large numlicrH of 
British Indian subjects, many foreigners, and finally, on the 2/)th 
February, 1929, the Legation itself. While watching the eourscj of 
the Afghan civil war with grave anxiety, the (lovernmont of India 
tollowed a policy of “scrupulous non-intervention”. Order was 
eventuaUy restored in Afghanistan by Muhamma^l Nadir Shfih, a 
■'cion of the old ruling house and an able officer of the expell€>d 
Amir, who became Amir by general choice. With considerable 
knowledge of the world, he took up again Amfinullah’s mantle of 
reform, but proceeded with much caution and tact with his schemes 
of modernization. Relations between Afghanistan and India again 
became satisfactory. But this course of events was tragically 
mtemipted by the assassinatioD of King Nadir Shilh on the 8th 
November, 1933, by a fanatic with a personal grudge. His son, 
Muhammad Zahir, however, peacefully asoended the throne and 
"iaely continued the policy of his father. 
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B. Persia 

Great Britain had vital interests in the Middle East, and espf‘( i^lh 
in the Persian Gulf, for political as weU as commercial rea^i)n.>. 
and she guarded these as jealously as possible. But other jx)\\f ^ 
like France, Russia, Germany and Turkey, challenged, during the 
closing years of the nineteenth century, the exclusive influeni c u; 
Britain in the Persian Gulf and tried to establish their respcitive 
control over it. Russian penetration into Northern Persia \\,is 
particularly a matter of grave anxiety for England. The Govcm 
ment of India vigorously resisted the claims of these po\ur' 
and frustrated their efforts. Lord Lansdowne, the British Fon ign 
Secretary, declared in the House of Lords on the 5th May, 19(t3 
“I say it without hesitation, that we should regard the estabh.^h 
ment of a naval bise or of a fortified post in the Persian Gulf li\ 
any other Powder a.s a grave menace to British interests, aivl u- 
should certainly resist it by all means at our disposiil.” 

The first effective stefis to counter these anti-British influenct- 
in the Persian Gulf were taken by Lord Curzon, who visited tht 
Gulf in 1903 and tried to protect British interests there by several 
measures, such as the establishment of consulates in the pori^ 
and trading centres in the interior, the Seistan Mission of 1903-19'».) 
which under Sir Henry MacMahon brought to a completion tlip 
work of boundary delimitation begun in 1872 by Sir Frodern k 
Goldsmith, the projection of a railway from Quetta to Nushki, 
the construction of a road from Nushki to Robat Kila, a frontier 
post, the opening of a postal service along the route and the 
reorganisation of customs and tariffs. 

Soon Persia became subject to grave internal disorders due to 
the conflict between the forces of constitutionalism, favoured ly 
her people, and the forces of autocracy, represented by the ruhiii: 
dynasty. England and Russia, however, decided to determine ti 
sphere of their respective interests in Persian territory by ‘ 
peaceful settlement, and thus signed the Anglo-Russian Conventic ’ 
on the Slat August, 1907. According to this, the two parties agre< ^ 
to pay due regard to the integrity and political independence 
Per^. A Russian sphere of influence was demarcated in Norther . 
Persia and a British sphere in the south-eastern provinces. Eac : 
power agreed in regard to the other’s sphere of i^uence *‘not i 
seek for herself or her own subjects or those of any other oountr 
any political or commercial concessions such as railway, banking. 
telegra|fli, roads, transport, or insurance ”, and not to preven: 
the other party from acquiring such concessions thoe. 
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There is no doubt that the Convention Herve»<l to avert »c*riouH 
onflicts between England and Russia during the critical pt;riod, 
I (>07-1910, when Persia was in a state of chaos which might have 
tempted any power to intervene in her affairs to further iU designs. 
But it was not above criticism. As Sykes joints out. it “gav-e grave 
• iffence to the Persians”, who wore not consulted in the least about 
t he new settlement which vitally affect ( h 1 i heir dost iny. There is much 
truth in the significant observation of Ix>vat Fraser, with rt*fer- 
<‘nce to this agreement, that “there is something amazingly cynical 
HI the spirit in which Western jK>w'er8 dispose of the heritage of 
other races”. In the opinion of some, the Convention gave more 
;ul vantages to Russia than to England. W hile the sphere of inlluenot' 
of the former extended over half the territory of Persia, that of 
the latter was rather too small. Hut there was one fai'tor whicii 
England could not very well ignore. Ruasia had alr<Mwlv jx'net rated 
lar too deep into Northern Persia to be aske<i to retreat ijuietlv, and 
‘<‘0. in consideration of this, one has to agrtie with the statement of 
•Sir J. D. Rees that Great Britain “liad not so much given away 
a<lvantage8 as accepted a josition that had grown up”. 

During the War of 1914 Is, Persia, herself in a miserable condition 
due to the continuance of internal troubles, declared strict neutra- 
lity. But Germany and also her aUy Turkey, ac ting for herself 
or as the avarU-courier of Germany, tncnl to “emharruss Groat 
Britain and Russia by creating disturbances in Persia, in Afghanistan 
and on the frontiers of India, and to force Persia into the W’orld 
W^ar on their side”. This stirred Great Britain to an unusual 
activity in the Persian (Julf. However, her relations with Persia 
continued on the whole to l)e friendly. 


3. The North-Eastern Frontier 
A. Tibet and the. States on the Northern Frontier 

Though nominally subject to the suzerainty of China, Titiei 
was for all practical purposes an independent theocracy under the 
two great lAmas, the Dalai L&ma of Lhas& and the Taahi L&mA 
of the famous monastery of Tashilbunpo near Shigatse. Political 
power was centred in the hands of the DalAi Lam& or the council 
that ruled during his minority. 

The earliest attempts to establish British relations with Tibet 
were made as early as the year 1774. Warren Hastings sent Bogle 
OD a mission to the Tashi LAmA of Shigatse. The object was mainly 
to obtain facilities for trade with that country. But in subsequent 
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timefl the Tibetans began to resent British intercourse with their 
country. In 1887 they made an “inexplicable invasion” into tiie 
protected State of Sikkim, but were driven out the next year h\ 
General Graham. The provisions of the Anglo-Chinese Conventiori 
of 1890, relating to the Sikkim-Tibet boundary and some cotii- 
mercial facilities, made more definite in 1893, were coldly receive 1 
by the Tibetans, 

On his arrival in India, Lord Curzon found British relatioii^ 
with Tibet "at an absolute deadlock”. The problem became inrire 
complicated at this time through two factors. On the one han l, 
the Dalai Lama having passed beyond his period of minority hud 
overthrown the regency government by a coup d'etat with the helji 
of his tutor, DorjiefF, a Russian Buddhist, and had been trunt: 
to show himself a strong ruler. On the other hand, the TibetaIl^ 
eager to throw off Chinese sovereignty, were willing to welcome 
Russian friendship as a counter|X)ise. Dorjieff led Tibetan missioii- 
to Russia in 1898, 1900, and 1901, and rumours spread that h* 
had concluded a treaty with Russia virtually placing Tibet undt r 
the protectorate of Russia. The Russian Government official!} 
contradicted this rumour and assured the British ambassador at 
St. Petersburg that the object of these missions was religious 
But this could not remove England’s suspicions about Russian 
designs. As a matter of fact, British f)olicy in Tibet represent c ! 
but one phase in the long-drawn-out rivalry betwetm England 
and Russia in Central Asia. 

To meet the situation, Lord Curzon proposed in 1903 to send 
a mission to Tibet, with an armed escort, which the Home Govern- 
ment sanctioned with much hesitation. A mission under Coloin i 
Younghusband accordingly started for Tibet, and after several 
sharp encounters with the Tibetans reached Lhasa on the 3rd 
August, 1904, Finally, a convention was signed, by which tht 
Tibetans agreed to open trade marts in Gyantse, Gartok and 
Yatung, to pay an indemnity of twenty-five lakhs and to alIc>^^ 
the English to occupy the Chumbi valley for three years as a tern 
porary pledge. In June, 1906, England and China concluded a 
convention by which the former agreed neither to annex Tibetai. 
territory nor to interfere in the internal administration of Tilx t 
and the latter promised not to allow any other foreign power t* 
interfere with the internal administration or territorial intcgrit} 
of Tibet. Farther, England was granted the power to open tele 
graph lines connecting the trading stations witJi India, and tht 
provisions of the Convention of 1890, and the Trade Regulation^ 
of 1893, were declared to be in force. The indemnity was paid b> 
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the Cbine<j6 Government in throe years and the English evacuated 
the C'humbi valley. 

The political results of the Vounghusband mission were not 
sery important. Its only direct result was the of)ening of three 
trade marts and the establishment of a British IVade Agent at 
Gyantse. Younghusband is given the credit of “unveiling Lhasa 
hut it should not be forgotten that in ancient and medieval limes 
liengal missionaries had |K*net rated into Tibet on religious roissitms. 
and also that, long before Yotinghusband, a famous scholar and 
explorer, Kai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Das, C.l.E , having no dread 
of the unknown, iiad entered the forbidden land of the Dala 
Lama at the risk of his life. 

By the Anglo- Russian Convention of UK)7, lM)th England and 
Russia agreed to carry on }K)litical relations with TiU't through 
China. The suzerainty of China over TiU't, hitherto a men* “ctui- 
Htitutional fiction”, was now explicitly reaflirmed and she tried 
to make it as real as fx*8sible, so much so that Chinese troops 
overran Tibet and the Dahli Lama took refuge in Darjeeling. The 
British Government, acting on the representations of the Goveni- 
ment of India, strongly protested against this jK)licy of the Chinese 
Government. This attitude of the Govenunent of India, and the 
disorders in China due to an internal revolution, encouraged the 
Tibetans to resist Chinese attempts and finally to throw' off the 
last vestige of Chinese suzerainty in 191H. 

The changes in Russia after the revolution of 1917, and the 
growing confusion in China, relieved the Government of India of 
the menace of external forces affecting English interests in 'Tibet, 
and Britain and Tibet have since then remained on terms of cordiality 
with each other. A British Goodw'ill Mission, led by Mr. B. J. Gould, 
I.C.S., of the Political Department, visite<l Tibet during the winter 
of 1936-1937 and established or renewed friendly relations with 
the chief officials of the Tibetan Goveniraent and the people of 
Tibet. 

Relations wdth Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan, with which India’s 
northern frontiers are in contact, have been cordial. To resist 
Chinese activities in Tibet, the Government of India in 1910 
strengthened their relations with Bhutan by raising the amount 
of their subsidy from fifty thousand to a lakh of rupees a year and 
undertaking to guide Bhutan in hiT foreign relations. The Govern- 
ment afterwards officially notifi<‘d Cliina that they would protect 
the rights and interests of Bhutan and Sikkim. 
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B. Assam and Burma 

On the partition of Bengal in 1906, the new province of Eastern 
Bengal and Aasam was formed by the amalgamation of Ass, mi 
and the Surma valley with fifteen districts of the old Bengal pro 
vinoe. But this arrangement being annulled in 1912, Assam 
again made a separate administrative unit. Of the several Assam 
border tribes, such as the Daflas, the Miris, the Abors and th« 
Mishmis, none gave much trouble to the British GoveriniKut 
except the Abors, In 1911 the Minyong Abors murdered Mr 
Williamson and Dr. Gregorson, whereupon the Government ni 
India sent an exjKjdition to the Dihang valley of the Abor country 
on the north-east frontier, to subdue the tribe. The expeditu ii 
proved successful in its object, and friendly missions were soni 
to the Miri and Mishmi countries. Owing to the rather undefim *! 
boundary of the Chinese province of Yunnan on the frontier (A 
Burma, the British Government apprehended minor incursion^ 
into Burmese territory, and carefully guarded this frontier. Negotia 
tions between China and Great Britain were carried on willi 
a view to settling the frontier between Burma and the Chines* 
province of Yunnan, and a Delimitation Commission, consistini- 
of British and Chinese Commissioners, with the famous Swi.s^ 
engineer, Colonel F. Iselin, as its neutral Chairman, conduct^.**! 
enquiries into this matter during 1935 and 1936 and submitted a 
unanimous report in the spring of 1937, which definitely fixed the 
frontier line between Burma and Yunnan. 



CHAFrEK VI 

CONSTITUTIONAL CIIANOKS, 11KH> 11)37 

I. Whitehall and the Government of India 

Tuk control of the Britisli Parliament over the Government of 
India exercised through the Secretary of State was firmly held, 
and even a strong personality like Lord Ciirzon was overmlod by 
the Home Government. Tlie power of superintendence and 
direction was vigorously asserted by Jxjnl Morloy as the Secre- 
tary of State for India, and he claimed a larger and more direct 
share in Indian administration than his predecjessors had done. 
Mr. Lovat Fraser observed in the Edinburgh Kevinv for January, 
1918: “Lord Morley . . . whatever his virtues may have been, 
was certainly the most autocratic and the least constitutional 
Secretary of State ever seen in Whitehall But the Governor* 
General being the man on the spot, his “old discretionary {)ower“ 
did not altogether disappear. 

During the early years of the present century, some Indian 
politicians, including the late Mr. Gokhale, demanded certain 
changes in the Home Government, particularly the abolition of 
the India Council. In 1907 two Indian gentlemen were appointed 
members of Lord Morley’s Council. A Committee, appointed in 
1919, with Lord Crewe, an ex-Secretary of State for India, as 
chairman and Prof. A. B. Keith and Mr. B. N. Basu among others 
as members, to examine and report on the working of the Home 
Government, recommended the total abolition of the India Council. 
But the recommendation was not accepted by the Joint Committee 
of Parliament. The Committee advocated certain changes in details 
which were given effect to by the Act of 1919.‘ Vacancies in the 
Council were to be filled, as before, by the Secretary of State, 
but henceforth it was to consist of ncrt less than eight and not 
more twelve members, half of whom were to be qualified by 
not less t han ten yeani’ residence or service in India and moat have 
left India only recently. Their term of office was reduced from 
•even to five years. The concurrenoe of a majority vote of the 
*9hr the Aete of 1919 and 1936 refrrrsd to in this ssetion, Mt Ssetfam t. 
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Comiail waa reqtiired only in oases of (i) the grant or appropriation of 
any portion of the reyennee of India, (ii) the making of contracts, 
and (iii) the framing of rules to regulate matters relating to the 
Civil Service. The Council remaii^ dearly subordinate to the 
Secretary of State, who retained his (Usoretionary powers not 
only in relation to it but also in relation to the Qovemment of 
India, particularly for Imperial or Military affairs, foreign relations, 
the rights of European British subjects, the law of naturalisation, 
the Public Debt, customs, currency and shipping. His control wu.s 
restricted only over “transferred” subjects. Before 1919 the salary 
of the Secretary of State, and the expenses of his department, were 
paid from the Indian revenues. As a result Parliament could not 
criticise the Indian Budget in the same way as the Budget pre- 
sented by the British Chancellor of the Exchequer. With a view 
to bringing the Secretary of State under more effective critioism by 
Parliament, the Act of 1919 provided that “the salary of the 
Secretary of State shall be paid out of moneys provided by 
Parliament, and the salaries of his under-secretaries ot any other 
expenses of his department may be paid out of moneys provided b> 
Parliament”. A Joint Committee of both Houses of Parliament 
was appointed to consider Indian questions, rules and enactments, 
that were laid before the Houses. Thus indirectly the control of 
Parliament over British India was strengthened. 

The Government of India Act 1936 changed the legal position 
of the Secretary of State. According to it, “all rights, authoritx 
or jurisdiction in or in relation to territorieB in India” were to re^t 
with the British Crown. The Governor-General or Provincial 
Governor exercising executive authority on behalf of His Majesty 
was to be, while acting in his discretion, under the general control 
of the Secretary of State, who waa a member of the British 
Cabinet and was respmisibte to Parliament in all matters relating 
to India. In sobstanoe the authority of the Seorbtary of State 
remained almost unchanged but for some relaxation due to 
theintroduotioa of autonomy in certain provinces and partial feepon- 
aibility at the Centre in case a Federatioa came into being. He 
ooatinned to “stand at the top of the Indian administration 
ita guardian Aa provided by tike Act of 1985, the India Council 
vaa aboliahed horn lat April, 1987, and in Ha plaoe the Secretary 
of State waa ghren a body of adviaera not leas than three 
or moee than six in number, oi whom haif at least nuui have 
aamd fior ten yoara under the Crown in India and must havu been 
appointed within two yeam of oeaamg to work in India. The 
. ^ ^ ilMgr in his d iwwtio n to oomndl hw 
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adviim ooUeotiTely or individually or to ignore them, and he 
might act or refuee to act according to their advice exoept in 
ceitain apedfied oaeee, such as the exercise of powers conferred 
on him in regard to the Servioes under the Crown, for whidi the 
oonourzenoe of at least one half of the members present at the 
meeting was neoeesary. 

To relieve the Secretary of State of agency work for the Central 
and Provincial Governments of India, the Act of 1919 provided 
for the office of High Commissioner, which was established by 
Order in Council of 13th August, 1920. He was to be appointed 
by the Government of India, to whom he remained primarily 
responsible, and his salary was to be paid from Indian revenues. 
His duties were to procure stores for Indian governments, to supply 
trade information, to promote the interests of Indian oommeroel 
to look after the education of Indian students in England, and to 
furnish information on India to enquirers. Ho also represented 
India as one of the delegates at International Conferences. Under 
the Act of 1935, the High Commissioner was to bo controlled by 
the Governor-General in his “individual judgment”, and he might 
act, if empowered by the Governor-General, for a province, a 
federated State, or Burma. 

2. The Indian Government 

The strong regime of Lord Curzon, instead of checking the forces 
of Indian nationalism, intensified the desire for political advance 
among the Indians, which manifested itself in some places in an 
extrema form. Besides taking some measures to assert Uie law, 
Govemment planned certain constitutional changes, which were 
embodied in the Morley-Minto Reforms of 1909. These re- 
forms provided for the association of qualified Indians with 
Govemment to a greater extent in deciding public questions. 
Thus one seat on the Governor-General's Executive Council was, 
hi actual practice, reserved for an Indian member. Satyendra 
Praia fma Sinha (affcerwaids the first Lord Sinba of Raipur) was the 
to attain the honour of being appointed Law Member of 
^ Qovemor-GeneraTs Council The members of the Executive 
^^oundii of the Governors of Madras and Bombay were incnased 
to An Executive Cottndl was introduced in Bengal in 1909, 
and when ^hir and OriMa was created a separate province in 1912 
it also wee given an Executive Council in that year, though three 
years iite such a proposal for the United Provinoes was set aside* 
alao be noted that, thou^ the Act of 1909 did not 
ppovide for the iqipointaaent of I n di a n s on pcorbwial 
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Executive Councils, the practice was begun of including mkIi 
members in them, Raja Kishori Lai Gk)8wami being appointed a 
meml)er of the Executive Council of Bengal. 

The moat striking feature of the Act of 1909 was that it imro- 
duced important changes in the composition and functions of the 
Legislative Councils. The number of additional members of the 
Central legislature was raised from sixteen to a maximum of 
sixty, of whom not more than twenty-eight were to be offi( lait, 
The Governor- General had the power to nominate three non 
officials to represent certain specified communities and had alsi 
at his disposal two other seats to be filled by nomination. The 
remaining twenfy-seven seats were to be filled by non-official elected 
members, some of whom represented certain special constiluem ic« 
such as the landowners in seven provinces, the Muhammadans in tn e 
provinces, and two Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta and Bomba \ 
while thirteen others were to be elected by the non-official mem lx 
of the nine provincial Legislative Comicils. Thus a small oflicial 
majority was retained in the Central Legislative Council. Lord 
Morley clearly laid down that the Governor-General’s Council ‘ in 
its legislative as well as its executive character should conlinut 
to Ik) so constituted as to ensure its constant and unin terru pled 
power to fulfil the constitutional obligations that it owes and 
must always owe to His Majesty’s Government and to the ImjH rial 
I'arliament In the provincial Legislative Councils, the niimUr 
of additional members was raised to a maximum of fifty in the 
major provinces ; and it was so arranged that a combination of official 
and nominated non-official members might have a small majority 
over the elected members, except in ^ngal where there was a 
clear elected majority. The greater jmrt of these additional non- 
official members were to be elected by groups of local bodies, land 
holders, trade associations and universities. By oonoeding tl 
demand of the Muhammadan community for separate represent 
tion by members chosen by the votes of a Muslim electorate, thf 
Reforms of 1909 introduced the principle of communal represent ;i- 
tion, which, as the Indian Statutory Commission observed in 19-lb 
became “a cardinal problem and ground of controversy at evcr\ 
revision of the Indian electoral system”. 

As regards the functions of the Legtslatures, the Act of 1909 em- 
powered them to discuss, and to move resolutions on, the Budge' 
before it was finally settled, and also certain matters of genera 
interest. Their resolutions were to be expressed and to be operative 
as recommendations to the Executive Government and any of them 
might be disallowed by the Head of the Government ^ 
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President of the Council at his discretion. No resolutions ('oiild 
l>e moved in matters concerning the Anny, Foreign Helations. 
the Indian States and sundry other matters. 

Though the Morley-Minto Kefonns marked an imporUnt step In 
the introduction of repix*8enUtive government, they did not give 
Parliamentary Government k> India. This was plainly a<imitl<Hl by 
I/>nl Morley himstdf, when he nuid in the House ot Ixmis on I7th 
l)(‘cember, 1908; “If it could be said that thi.s chapter of rtdorms 
led directly or indirectly to the establishment of a |>arliainenturv 
‘-\s(em in India, I, for one, would have nothing at all to do \uth 
It “ In fact, Indian administrataui still continued to la' carried on 
with absolute, responsihilitv to Whitehall. The non-otheial memlxjrB 
could not act in a resjamsihle manner, as nothing that they might 
say could lead to any mcxlifieation in th(‘ fundamental [sdiey of the 
(»overnment. As the authors of the Ke|K»rt c»n Indian Constitutional 
Hehjrms, 1918, observed, “the reforms of 1909 aflorded no answer 
and {S)uld afford no answer, t.o Indian |H»litical problems. . . . 
Pesjonsibility is the savour of popular government, and that 
.sivour the present councils wh«>ll\ lack ". Indirect (‘lection and 
separate communal rcjiresentation had also obvKuis di.sad vantages. 

The Morley-Minto Heforms did not (‘orne up U\ the ex^iedation 
of the Indian people, whose discontent (‘ontinued unabated. They re- 
newed their claims w itli emphasis during the First World War, wliich 
broke out within five ytjars of the intnaluction of tliew Iteforms; 
and two schemes were put forward, one by Mr, (C K. Gokhale 
and the other jointly by the National Congress ami the Muslim 
League. To satisfy the widespread demands of the Indians for 
constitutional reforms, and in recognition of their loyal services 
to Great Britain during the war, Mr, Edwin Montagu, the Secretary 
of State for India, made the famous announc?ement in the House 
of Commons on the 20th August, 1917, that ''the jnAtcy of His 
Majesty's Oovemment, with which the (JovemmerU of India are in 
compleU accord, is theU of the increasing association of Indians in 
every branch of the administration and the gradual develcrpmenl of 
^clf-goveming insiituiions with a view to the progressive realisation 
of responsible government in India as an integral pari of the British 
Smpire*\ He came to India early in November, 1917, and having 
ascertained public opinion in this country by an exten irive tour, 
publiabid in April, 1918, the Report on Indian Constitutional 
Reforms, commonly known as the Montagu -Chelmsford lieport.* 

^ Report bore the joint signature of Mr. Montagu aiul Lord Chelmsford, 
hut, as we know from Mr. Montagu’s Indian Diary, 
^ uor»Qeneiml playi^ a vaciUatuog and in aig n ifica n t part in the whole 
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This Report formed the basis of the Government of India \( t, 
1919, which came into operation early in 1921. 

This Act made a clear division, as far as possible, of the functions 
of the Central and Provincial Governments. The Centre 
entrusted with duties regarding defence, political and external aflf^airs 
the principal railways and other strategic communications, posts an i 
telegraphs, currency and coinage, the Public Debt, commerce, dm! 
and criminal law and procedure, ecclesiastical administrati in 
the All-India Services, certain institutions of research and all otla r 
matters not mentioned as provincial subjects. The Provincial Gi)\ * rn- 
ments were charged with duties in respect of internal law and onk r 
administration of justice and jails, irrigation, forests, insix‘cti"i, 
of factories, superv'ision of labour questions, famine relief, land 
revenue administration, local self-government, education, medn il 
department, sanitation and public health, public works, agricultur* , 
development of industries, excise and co-operative societies. Tlx 
spheres of the Central and Provincial Governments with regard 
to the sources of income and the heads of revenue were al-.' 
delimited. 

We have already noted the effect of the Act of 1919 on lix 
Home Government. We have now to study how it modified tin 
Government of India, It did not introduce diarchy in the Centra! 
Government, and the Governor- General remained, as befert. 
directly responsible to the Secretary of State and Parliament, 
and not to the Indian I^iegislature. The Executive Council \\a- 
enlarged. Though it was not laid down in the Act, yet after 
the practice prevailed of choosing three of the members from amonj 
qualified Indians. Lord Sinha was succeeded by Sir ‘Ali Imam 
as Law Member, but the next Indian member, Sir Sankaran Nair 
was given the jwrtfolio of Education. After 1920 some emiru ii! 
Indian lawyer invariably held the office of Law Member. TL. 
Finance Members were recruited from the British Treasury. 

The Central Legislature was thoroughly remodelled and madi 
bi-cameral, the two chambers being the Council of State an*; 
the Legislative Assembly. The members of the Executive Coum i 
could become members of one or the other house of the Legislatin' 
on nomination by the Governor-General. The Council of 
or the Upper Chamber was mainly a revising body. It was i 
consist of not more than 60 members, 34 of whom were to be electc : 
Not more than 20 were to be officials. The Legislative Assembly 
or the lower and the more popular chamber, was to consist of H 
members. The number was later on raised to 145 of whom 106 were 
elected, 26 were nominated officials and 14 nominatod non-officials 
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EJectionB to both the houses were direct and the franchise was 
baaed on a high property qualification, that for the Assembly being 
somewhat wider than that for the Council. The tenure of life of 
the Council of State was fixed at five years and that of the 
Assembly at three years. But the (Jovernor-Gcncral hud the 
|K)wer to dissolve either chamber or, in s|H?(*ial circumstanoea, to 
extend its tenure. The fK)Mcr8 of the two chambers uere co- 
ordinate, but demands for ^'r.ints w«tc submitted to the lower 
house. In case of a deadlock Inawecn the two houses, the 
(lovemor-General might summon a joint ao.s.sion. The Council 
of State w'as to have a President, noininntetl by the (Jovernor- 
(ieneral from among its mcml)er.s. The Asscunbly, tcH\ was to 
have a President and a iJeputy Prc'sidcnt of its own. The Pritsident 
was to be appointed for the first four years by the (l(>vernor- 
(General and thereafter to be electee! by the chunil>cr itat*lf. 

The powers of the Central Ix'gislature were made extensive in 
theory. In sjiite of delimitation of fimctions l>etw<'en the Central 
and Provincial Governments, the (Vntrul Jx'gihlature had the 
[)Ower to enact laws for the whole of British India, subject to the 
limitation that the previous consent of the Governor-General was 
necessary for the introduction of bills in c<*rtain matters.* Kurther. 
if a bill, recommended by the Govenior- General, was thrown out 
or unsatisfactorily amended by either houw', the Governor -General 
had the power to certify the original bill us essential for the wifety 
and tranquillity of British India. He was also pm{>owered, in 
oases of emergency, to promulgate ordinances, which, though 
originally effective for a iX!riod of six months, could be subsequently 
embodied in law if necessary. Thus the Govenior-General wa« 
“an important, if not the predominant, factor of the Indian 
Legislature”. As regards finance, the (Central I/egislature was 
given some control over it with certain siiecific exceptions. Thus 
proposals for appropriation of money for purposes of interest 
and sinking fund charges on loans, for expenditure chissified by 
the Governor-General as political, ecclesiastical and defence, and 
for the payment of the salaries or i)en8ion8 of men appointed 
under the authority of His Majesty or the Secretary of State in 
CouncO, were not to be submitted to the vote of the Legislature ; 

* A bfl] which had for lU object the regulation of a Trovincial iubioct or 
die repeal or amendment of any Act paaeed by the F’rovincial Ix^giilature ; 
a bill which sought to repeal or amend any Act or OrdinancHia fiaMiied by the 
Oovernor-General ; meaeuree affoctuig the I*ubhc Debt or public rm’enuee 
of Iiuita, the religion of any class of British subjects, the discipline of any 
Portioii of His Majesty’s Military, Naval and Air Forces and the relations 

the Qovemment of India with foreign powers or Indian States. 
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but for these an appropriation made by the Government uas 
sufficient. Further, the (iovemor- General had the power, in 
of emergency, to certify any expenditure that he considtrci 
eascntial for the safety and tranquillity of British India or aii\ 
part thereof. Thus both over legislation and finance the control 
of the Legislature was in ftict greatly limited. 

In considering the Provincial Government, we find that tin 
Act of 1919 did away with the distinction between the Regulation 
Provinces of Bengal, Bombay and Madras and the Non-Regulation 
Provinces like the Punjab, Assam, etc. All the Provinces, ten iit 
number, with the inclusion of Burma since 1923 and the Nort h 
West Frontier Province since 1932, became Governors' ProviiKf- 
each having at its head a Governor, aj>pointed by His Majcst\ 
The Governor of a Province, with enormous powers and privilf't^t ' 
continued to remain as the real authority over it. The Art inlri 
duced diarchy or dual government in the Provincial Exerutl^f■ 
The Governor with his Executive Council was invested vith 
authority over “Reserved subjects’’,^ for the administration o\ 
which he was responsible not to the Legislature but to the Gov^erncir 
General and Whitehall. The “Transferred subjects were placed 
in charge of the Governor acting with his Ministers, who were \v 
be appointed by him from the elected members of the Provincial 
Legislative Council and whose numbers varied from provuiK 
to province and in the same province at times. The ministers vere 
to hold office during the pleasure of the Governor, as has been 
the case in theory in Great Britain and Canada, though by con 
vention and practice the principle of ministerial responsibility 
to the Legislature has been established in both these countric> 
The ministers were required to retain the confidence of tlif 
Legislature, but their responsibility to it tended to “demorali^ 
into an irremovable executive”. Further, the Governor’s power^^ 
of interference in Transferred subjects were extensive. 

The different Provinces were given unicameral legislature^ 
knowTi as Legislative Councils. The membership of each Legislative 
Council was increased — 139 (later on raised to 140) in Bengal. 
127 (132) in Madras. 123 in U.P., 111 (114) in Bombay, 103 u- 
Bih&r and Orissa, 93 (94) in the Punjab, 70 (73) in the Ontral 
Provinces, and 50 (53) in Assam. At least 70 per cent of tlu 
members were to be elected, and of the nominated members n( 

* Police, justice and priaoiis, irrigation, forests (exoppt in Bombay 
Burma), famine relief, land-revenue administration and inspection of factone- 

* Local eelf'govenuuent, education (excepting European educatioi^ 
public heedth, sanitation and medical administration, pubUc works, agneui- 
ture, excise, co-operative societiee and development of mdustriee. 
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more than 20 per cent were lo be offioiala. Different groups 
like landowners, chambers of oomraerce and universities: and 
(communities of Muhammadans. Europeans, Anglo-Iiulmna, Indian 
Christians and Sikhs in the Punjab were given sefMirate n'jire- 
sentation through their own electorates. During the first four 
years the Governor of a l^ovince ap|)ointod tlie President 
of the local Legislature, and on the expiry of that jierioil the 
I^egislative Councils were given the privilege of electing their own 
Pmsident. Each Legislative Council was given the privilege of 
entertaining a bill on any subject concerning the Provinct*. No 
hill relating to any of the Transfemvi subjects could Ih' passed 
without its consent; but a bill concerning any of the U^vMTvwi 
‘subjects might become an Act over ns head and in syiit^* of its 
refusal, if the Govenior certified that il was n(‘('<^sHarv in view of 
his special resyionsibility for maintaining the safety and tran- 
quillity of the Province. Further, previous consent of the (lovernur- 
(jeneral w’as necessary for introducing c<‘rtain hills. As regards 
finance, it was provided that a budget of the eHtimate<l income 
and expenditure, with the cxc-eption of certain items’, was to Ik* 
pilaced before the Legislative Council in the form of a demand for 
grants. So far as the Transferred subjects were coiuerned, the 
Council could cut dowTi or refuse any demand. But if in the case 
of Ileserved subjects any demand was rejecUsl or mo<lifi(Hl by 
the Council, the Governor had the right to certify the exys^nditure, 
as provided for in the original demand, as essential for the discharge 
of his responsibility. Thus both in matU'rs of law-making and 
finance, the Council’s authority over Keserved subjeetH was »iri<'tly 
limited. 

There is no doubt that the Government of India Act, 1919, 
gave real responsibility to the representatives of the people in 
only a very limited sphere of administration ; and, judgcni from 
the standpoint of a truly democratic measure, it bad certain 
defects wath regard to both the Central and Provincial (iovem- 
mentfi. Nevertheless, it should be reganJed as an important 
instalment of constitutional reform. For the first time the Bntish 
Government officially laid down, as the goal of constitutional 
development in India, not only Dominion Status but also Ite8jx)n8ible 
Government. The latter could only mean the parliamentary form 
of government of the British type which was repudiated by Ixird 

* Provincial contributiona to the Central Oovemment; intereat and sinking 
fond char g ea on loana; the aalariea and ponaiona of offioera appointed by or 
with the approval of Hia Majesty or the Secretary of 8Ute in Oiancil; 
expenditure of which the amount is proscribed by law. 
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Morley even as late as 1908 (see page 915). The introduction of dir^t t 
election, for the first time, on a comparatively wide franchise 
a significant concession. Further, the people were given a valu il i* 
opportunity both for political training and for influencing ti f 
actions of the Government. This Act also provided that at r 
the expiry of a decade of working of the new Constituliwi 
a Commission of Enquiry should be constituted, with the appro\ il 
of Parliament, to report after due investigation whether responsihk 
government should be further extended or restricted. 

The Reforms of 1919 did not satisfy the national aspirations i i 
the Indians, and their effect upon the national struggle for in 
dejKmdencn is doscribod in Chapter IX. The Indian deinan l 
for fK)liticaI advance gradually grew more and more insistent 
So the fk)n8ervative Government of Mr. Baldwin, in vhicii 
the kite Ivord Birkenhead was the Secretary of State for India, 
appointed a Statutory Commission, earlier than provided in the 
Act of 1919, under the chairmanship of Sir John Simon, to report 
on the working of the reforms. As all the seven members of the 
Commission were British, it was boycotted by the Congressites, the 
Liberals and important sections of the Muslim community when it 
landed in Bombay on 3rd February, 1928. There was also a wider 
ground on which the Congressites took their stand. They held that 
it did not accord with the principle of self-determination to hav»- 
constitutional changes effected on the recommendations of a Com 
mission appointed by an outside authority. In view of the difficult 
situation in India, Sir John Simon wTote a letter to Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, the Premier belonging to the Labour Party which had 
come to pow or after the general election of on the 16th October, 

1929, suggesting the advisability of uJfitmg, after the publirta 
tion of the Report of his Commission, the representatives of both 
British India and the Indian States to a conference before final 
decisions were made. This suggestion was accepted by the Britisli 
Cabinet, and on 3 let October, 1929, the Governor-General, Lord 
Irwin, made the momentous announcemenf^‘that the natural issue 
of India’s Constitutional progress . . . is tbe^ittainment of Dominion 
Status ” and that a Round Table Conference would be held in 
London after the Simon Commission had reported. 

The Report of the Simon Commission was published in May. 

1930. Briefly speaking, it recommended complete Responsible 
Government in the Provinces, even the control of police and 
justice being transferred to the Ministers responsible to the 
Legislatures. Legislatures were to be baaed on a wider firanchise 
and the official bloc was to go. In the Central Government, it 
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recommended the continuance of complete British authority <wid 
(ontrol. It pointed out the importance of (he growth of contact 
with the Indian States and envisagexl the scheme of an All lndia 
Federation, including the Princes, though its perfect rt»alisatioji 
was considered to be a distant p<j88ibility. But the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission wen* repmliatetl outright b\ the Indmn 
nationalists. The British (Jovernment then sumntoned in Ixindon 
a Bound Table Conference, consisting of lb reprewnUiivos of the 
tliree British political parties, IG delegates from the Indian SUtes 
and 57 delegates from British India, including some [prominent 
Indians like Sjr Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, Mr. (’. V. 
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C'hint&moni, Or. B. B. AinfK*dkar and Sir Mohammad Shaft, 
to consider the question of the Indian (^institution Ihc 
first session of the Ck)nferenoe was held from 12th November, 
1930, to 19th January, 1931, and the Princes declared their willmg- 
neas to join the propiosed Federation provided that resjionsibility 
was given to the Central CTOv^ernmcnt. Though the (Jongress did not 
at first participate in the Conference, Gandhiji attended the second 
'Session (7th September to 1st December, 1931) as its sole re- 
presentative, but could not get what he wanted. The third swision 
of the Conference, attended by a far smaller number of representatives 
than before, met fix)m 17th November to 24th December, 1932. 

As a result of the discussions at the Conferences, the British Govern- 
ment drafted its proposals for the reform of the Indian Constitution, 
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which were embcxiied in the ^\Tiite Paper published in Marcli, 19H3 
The White Paper was examined by a Joint Committee of both 
Houses of Parliament, presided over by Ijord Linlithgow, Vi(( r{>\ 
of India since 1936, with the help of Indian assessors. The ( om- 
mittee approved of the proposals of the White Paper 8ubje( t t<t 
certain modifications and presented its report in October, IhIU 
A Bill, prepared on the report of this Committee, known as the 
Government of India Bill, 1935, was introduced in Parliain< i,i 
and became an Act on 2nd August, 1935, with slight alteratu)ns. 

The Act of 1935 embodied two ntain principles — (1) an AlMriili.i 
Federation, conifirising Cioveniors’ Provinces, Chief Commissioiu rs 
Provinces, and the Federating Indian States, and (2) Provinna! 
Autonomy, with a Government responsible to an elected I^gislatur* 
in every Governor’s Province. All functions hitherto exercise<l 
the Secretary of State, the Government of India and the ProviiK < - 
were resumed b}' the Crow’n, which redistributed them between tiic 
Central Government on the one hand and the Provinces on the otlx r 
As regards the Indian States, the functions and powers of para 
mountcy were t-o be exercised henceforth not by the Government 
of India but by “His Majesty’s Representative for the exercise i/t 
those functions of the Crown”. Normally, though not necessanl.N . 
this office w^as to be held by the Governor-General, but as II i> 
Majesty’s representative and not as the head of the Federal 
Government. Further, certain important departments like foreitMi 
affairs, ecclesiastical affairs and defence, being excluded from 
the control of the Indian I.,egi8lature, were to be administered 
the Governor-General under the superintendence and direction o! 
Whitehall alone; and the Governor-General and the Governors < i 
Provinces were invested wdth special powers, in respect of function^ 
transferred to the control of Mmisters, for which they had respoiu^' 
bility to the British Parliament. Thus the constitutional status ^ i 
India, even under the new Act, was that of a dependency, thoui:) 
it was “gradually gravitating towards that of a Dominion”. 

The States being “independent” entities could not be compell**'' 
to enter the Federation. Each State willing to join it was required t • 
execute tlirough its ruler an Instrument of Accession, which must 
accepted by the Crown before it became a member of the Federatior 
The Federation was to be proclaimed by His Majesty when two con 
ditions were satisfied : (1) an address in that behalf must be presentc' 
to the King by each House of Parliament, and (2) States which wer* 
entitled to choose not less than fifty-two members in the upper hou^ 
of the Federal Legislature, and whose population wras not less ths 
one-half of the total population of the States, must accede to it. 
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Ab this portion of th© Act with tlu* wiih iu'v©r 

K'tually brought into ojieration, w© need not tlisciuw it in d©t«il and 
will only briefly describe its provisions. 'I'he Ai't pn>vi<lwJ for a 
Federal Executive” of a (linrchical natim* consisting of two jiart*. 
One of these, in charge of “ transfcrretl departments”, was to be 
rcsiKinsible to the Legislature; and the other, dealing with speci- 
fically reserved departments like Foreign Affairs, Dtffence, etc., was 
To remain under the sole charge of the (4ov(«nior-(ieneral, who was 
in these matters responsible only to the British I’arliainent Even 
in those subjects which were to Ik.* handiHl ovit to the Ministers, 
the (iovernor-General was given sjMHial jKiwer.s and resjionsihilities, 
and discretion to act on his own authority 

'I'he Federal Legislature was to lx* a hicainernl Ixxly ( onsisting of a 
Lower Chamb(?r”, known as tlie IIoii.s<> oj AsH4*nihj\ or the Finleral 
A8S€*mbly, and an ” Upper ChamlxT ’, known as the Council of State 
'Fhe Ixiwer Chamber was to consist of 2r>() re|)r<*s«*ntativcs ot British 
India and not more than 125 of tin* Indian Stati's 'Che nicmlKTs 
of the Federal Assembly wen^ to Iht elected not by jxypiilar con- 
stituencies, but by the Legislative Asseniblies of the Brovin(?es 
F.ven in this indirect form ol election, the General (Hindu), Muslim 
and Sikh seats w'ere to be filled by the repre.'-'cniaiiveH of tht^ 
(XDiiimunities in the Provincial Assemblies, voting separately for a 
prescribed number of seats for each cominunity. 'fhe Council of 
State, or the Upf)er Chamlier, was to citriMist of 15(> mcmiM'rs for 
Bntish India and not more than 104 for tins fedeniting States The 
State members were to be apfointed by tlaur resf)t‘ctive nilers. Of 
the members for British India, six were to be nominatiHl by the 
Governor-General so as to secure the due representation of th© 
minority communities, depressed classes, and women, and the rest 
were to be directly, in a few cases indirectly, elected on a high 
franchise by communal electorates. The tenure of life of the Federal 
Assembly was to be for five years, but the G(»vemor-Genoral could 
dissolve it earlier at his discretion. The Council of State w as to be a 
permanent body not subject to dissolution. The tenn of each memlier 
was not to excecxl nine years, and one-third of the total number 
of members were to retire every three years Barring some minor 
details, both th© Chambers w’ere to have co-oniinate powers in almost 
^ respects, even in financial matters. 

(^he character and shape of the Provincial Government were 
changed considerably by the Act of 1935. It made provision for 
*^®fli*tribution of the Provinces, and two new I^ovinces were 
<?r8ated — Sind, separated from the Bombay Presidency, and 
Orissa, comprising a portion of the territory of the oW F^vince 
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of BihUr and Orissa, part of the Central Provinces, and certain arf ^s 
of the Madras Presidency, inhabited by the Oriyas. Burma u:w. 
separated from British India, and Aden also ceased to be a par? 
of India. In all, there were now eleven Governors’ Provinces and 
six Chief OjmmisHioners' Provinces. The Chief Commissioners 
Provinces were adniiMi.stere<l by the Governor-General through i 
Chief C>)mmi8sioner appointed by him according to his discTction 
In the Governors’ Provinces, diarchy was abolished and I'm 
vincial Autonomy introduced. The Act ve.st/eil the execntiv* 
authority of a Province in the Governor himself as the representat i\ . 
of the Crown. He was provided with a Council oi Ministt r- 
to aid and advise him in the discharge of the functions conferr.Ni 
on him by the Act, in the entire sphere of provincial govemmt m 
except in certain matters like law and order, etc., for whi( h h- 
had Hjx^cial re.s|)onsibilities and which were in his sole di.scTeti(»!i 
The Ministers wert^ to b«* apjminted by the (iovemor normdl\ 
from amongst the members of the local Legislature^ and wen* to U 
responsible to it. In constituting the Ministry, the Governor \va^ 
pay due regard to the interests of minorities. The .salaries oi (in 
Mmist/crs would not vary during their term of office. 

Th«' IVovincial lx;gi.sla1ure consisted of the Governor as lit' 
Maje.sty s Representative, and one or two chambers. Madras 
Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces. Bihar arxi Assam, ii. 'l 
each two cliambers known as the I.»egiBlative Council ani 
the Legislative Assembly; the rest of the Provinces, 
Punjab, the Central Provinces and Berar, the North -\\’c-t 
Frontier Province, Orissa and Sind, had each a single chauilHT 
known as the I.iegislative Assembly. The strength of the Ijegisla 
tive Assembly, or the lower chamber, varied from 50 to - 
members, all eleetod; and it was to sit for five years, though n 
might be dissolved earlier by the Governor. The electorate m 
every Province for choosing representatives of the Legislate r* 
was formed on the basis of commimities and interests, accordin 
to the terms of the Communal Award of 4th August, 1932, 
modified by the Poona Pact of the 25th September, 1932. Besidr- 
representatives of special electorates, certain seats out of th* 
general ones were reserved for the “scheduled castes”, th.i 
is, the so-called depressed classes. About 10 per cent of the toun: 
population of India was enfiranchised by this Act, and wonx ' 
were given a wider franchise than was provided by the Act < 

* Under the Act of 1919 the Ministers were recruited from among th>‘ 
rieoted members of the L^islature. But aooording to the Act of 1935 ^ 
nosoinated member of the Upper Chamber (rf the Legislature mi^t 
appointed a Minister. 
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11)19. The Legislative Council, or the upjK'r chamUT. wah a jwr- 
manent body not subject to dissolution, but as imir a.H might 
k* ono-third of its members were to rt^irt* every tliini year. It wits 
tormed on the same communal basis as the Legislative Assembly. 
The powers of the two ChambtTs were coonlmate, except in the 
matter of voting ocTtain grants to the Government and intr<j- 
ducing financial bills, which \sere witlun the purview of the 
lative Assembly. If there were a ditlerenw ot opinum U'twtMM) 
the two Chambers in regani to a Kdl, th<‘ Govenmr liad the jKiwer 
to convoke a joint session of the two ('hamk'rs and to form a 
decision according to the opinion of the inaj(»rity of memlH^rs of 
the joint meeting. 

The Governor was invest ( hI with scune e\tnn>rdinury powiTs 
I nder certain conditions, he eouid reluse his as.senl to bills passed 
hy the Legislature. Ho had the jiower to promuij'ate ordinaneea 
it when the Legislature was not in sessiiui, he ifKMJtrhl lliat eiri u in- 
stances rendered it necessarv for him to lake imnuHliate action, and 
also to Issue ordinances at any time with regard to t'ortain subjects. 
These ordinances had the s«une force and effect a.s an Act rtf the 
Ikovmcial legislature during the pH'^cnksl jmtkmI. Further, 
under certain conditions, the Governor could i.s.sue jKiniianent Acts, 
known as Governor’s Acts, either forthwith or after consulting 
the legislature if it so pleastwl him. Again, m cas4' of the failure of 
the constitutional machinery, the Governor might hy proclamation 
declare that his functions shall, to such extent as may Ikj sjiccifiod 
in the Proclamation, be exercised by him in his discretion". The 
Governor exercised these powers und«T the direction and control 
of the Governor-General and the British Parliament. Thus though 
the Act of 1935 had given autonomy to the Provinces in a large 
sphere of public administration, the sjxjcial powers of the (iovenior 
were regarded as limitations on real n;H|K)nHible government. The 
constitutional provisions regarding the Provincial Governments 
came into force on the Ist April, 1937. In duly, 1937, the 
Congress formed Ministries in the majority of the (Governors’ 
l^vinces and remained in office till the closing months of 
1939.') 

3. The Indian States 

The constitutional problem of India continued to be very much 
complicated by the existence of the States a.s an outstanding feature 
in Indian political life, British jiaramountey over the States was 
clearly asserted by Lord Gurzon, Lord Minto li and Loni Hardinge II, 
though in view of the disturlied political situation in India after the 
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Bengal Partition agitation and the difficulties of the 1914-18 War 
respectively, Lord Minto II and Lord Hardinge II adopted a mort 
conciliatory attitude towards the States and tried to secure greater 
co-operation from them. When investing the Maharaji of Jodiipur 
with ruling powers on the 26th February, 1916, Lord Hardinge II 
described the Indian princes as “helpers and colleagues in tin 
great task of imperial rule”. 

Later this policy was manifested in two ways. One was the 
development of the Imperial Service Troops (maintained by the 
States and trained by British officers), which had their beginniiii:> 
in the days of Lord Dufferin (1884-1888) and rendered valuabk 
services to the cause of the British Empire, especially during the First 
World War. The other was the growth of a consultative body com 
posed of representatives of different States. Attempts to constilut( 
such a body had been made before by I^ord Lytton, Lord Curzon 
Lord Minto II and Lord Hardinge II, and its importance was furtlu r 
realised by Lord Chelmsford after the First World War. Tin 
Montagu -Chelmsford Rejiort made a delinite recommendation lor 
such a body, and accordingly the Chamber of l^inces was set u]> l)\ 
the Crowm by a Royal Proclamation on the 8th February, 1921 . Th« 
Chamber of Princes wiwj a consultative and not an executive boil_\ , 
consisting of representatives of differtmt classes of States, with tlu 
Viceroy as its President and a Chancellor and a Pro-Chancellor 
elected annually from among the members. The Viceroy could con 
suit its Standing Committee freely in matters relating to the territorio 
of the Indian States generally on those problems which ooncenicd 
British India and the States in common. The Chamber, however, 
could not deal w ith the internal affairs of Indian States or their ruler,'', 
or their relations with the Crown, or interfere in any way with tlu* 
ayisting rights or engagements of the States or restrict their freedom 
of action. 

At the same time, the growth of paramountoy and the right 
claimed to interfere in the internal affairs of the States were not t 


the liking of the rulers of the States, who became more touchy cm 
this point owing to the gradual Indianisation of the Government 
of India. They also began to demand a share in the formulation 
of the tariff policy and the collection of the customs revemu 
So in December, 1927, the Secretary of State appointed the India;. 
States Committee, popuhuly known as the Butler Committee, aft< r 
the name of its Chiunnan, Sir Haroourt Butler,^ to investigate 


llf^tkmship 


between the Paramount Power and Uie Indian Stat4" 


^ FCnoady Qovennor m miooessioa of tJM United ProvinoM and oi 
and a iMOibar of tha (kvaroor-Oaaatal'a OounoiL 
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and to make recommendations for the adjustment of economic and 
financial relations between British India and the Indian States. 
The Committee reported early in 1929 and along with several 
recommendations recorded its strong opinion “tliat, in view of 
the historical nature of the relationship betwe«*n the Parainouiu 
Power and the Princes, the latter should not be transferred without 
their own agreement to a relationship with a new (loveniment in 
India responsible to an Indian legislature'*. The remmrnendations 
the Committee were eniieistHl on the ground that they were 
nut in consonanee w ith the sjurit of the times and did not make the 
relations between the two halves of India “harmonious and 
8;itisfactory”. 

But sober opinion on both sides s(Kj>n realised the neetsssity 
of a closer association between the Indian States and British 
India in a federation, as ImjiIi were intimately mlerntlaled 
m various ways. The Nehru (Jonunittee in 1928 and the 
Indian Statutory Commission emphasised this |)oint. Wo have 
alre^idy noBkl how tiie Government of India A<l, 1935, provided 
for the accession of the States to the proiK)8<Hj Ftsleratiun. 



CHAITKR Vil 

INTKKNAL ADMINISTUATION AND GENERAL CONDITION, J 

I. General Review 

The POLITICA^F, agitation hich followed upon the Partition of !’.< ii. i, 
by Ixird Curzon gradually assumed a revolutionary chani' 1*1 
Apart from the growth of a radical section in the Congress, and ih- 
movement for boycotting foreign goods by way of protest agaiiiNi t In 
Partition, secret societies grew up in various parts of India \a itli tin 
avowed object of collecting arms and manufacturing bomb^ to d 
away with certain types of officials and, if possible, to organi/t c 
armed insurrection. There was a “general state of serious unn 
not only in Bengal but even in distant Provinces like the Pun i d. 
and Madras, and Government adopted strong measures. La\^> n 
passed which put severe restrictions on popular movements ji.v i, 
as on the l^ess and public meetings. Some of the leading liLrur* > 
W'ere deported without trial. Others were hanged or trans}K:>rtcd 1 
life, and a largo numW, including notable leaders like Tilak, i* 
sentenced to various tonns of imprisonment. But oven thest* sc\' f 
measures could nob check the murders and outrages, and ultimo* i\ 
the Government decided to modify Lord Ckirzon’s measure Tl ' 
despatch of the Government of India on the subject, dated the >!i 
August, 1911, testified to the bitterness of feeling engendered b\ iln 
Partition. It also frankly recognised the “substantial grievuii . 
of the Bengalis “who foimd themselves outnumbered in the It j - 
laturee of both the Provinces of Bengal and Eastern Bengal”, ‘ 
the “growing estrangement, which had assumed a very serious t P 
acter in many parts of the country, between Mahommedan.s a 
Hindus.” 

The accession of King George V was followed by a Durlxu i 
Delhi held by the King and Queen in person in December, 1911. ! ' 
Majesty made two famous announcements in the Durbar. One ' 
the creation of the Presidency of Bengal under a Governor. Bit ^ 
Orissa and Chota N&gpur were separated from it and formeti ini * 
Province under a Lieutenant-Governor, while Assam was rostt ' 
as a Chief-Commissionership. (Both were subsequently placed un i 
Governors.) The other was the transfer of the capital of India fr 
928 
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Calcutta to Delhi. The Viceroy, Lord Hardinge, was severely on; h iv,; 
fcr recommending these measures, but time to a large exton; uk* 
fied his policy. Although terrorist outrages were not stainjit i ,, • 
altogether, there was a considerable improvement in the L> ri-r. 
situation, and feelings against the British grew much less bn n r 

This was abundantly demonstrated in less than three year^ tin ■ 
for the outbreak of the World War in 1914 put the loyalty o( In 
to a stem test, and she acquitted herself in a way which won ht r ;i 
gratitude of Britain and the admiration of the world. Her pef'])l.' ,in , 
Princes ungrudgingly placed their resources at the disposal nj li., 
Covemment, and Indian soldiers fought with bravery ami w : 
distinction in various theatres of war in Europe^, Africa and 
Asia. Even in the first few months of the war nearly 3(Khnoti w.t. 
sent overseas to fight on different fronts, and India supplied Kimi c, ; 
with '‘70,000,000 rounds of small arms ammunition, G0,O<Kt 
of the latest type, and more than 550 guns.” During the co^lr^< : 
the war more than 800,000 combatants and 400, (KK) non-comh,)t,iii'' 
were recruited on a voluntary basis. India’s contribution in matt n i 
was also almost equally important. Apart from munitioim he 
cotton, jute, iron, steel, wolfram, manganese, mica, saltpetre, ruhlH r 
skins, petroleum, tea and wheat, wore of great help to the Alh' > 
India also made financial contributions to her utmost cajia im 
Although her troops were employed outside her borders, she jiani ih- 
nonnal expenditure for their maintenance, which varied Ix'twc* ! 
20 and 30 million pounds sterling per annum. She also paid the ( n-' 
of an additional force of 300,000 men and made a free gilt > 
£100,000,000 sterling to the British Government. These 1 m 
payments involved India in currency difficulties of a serious name 
for many years, 

England fully recognised the generous services of India. 
from the constitutional changes of 1919, described above, Ind ; ' 
were admitted to the War Cabinet and the Imperial Confer*! ' 
Mr. S. P. Sinha was made a peer and appointed Under-Secretai 
State for India. Indians were admitted to King’s Commissions i: 1 
army. A Territorial Force and a University Training Corps \ r- 
organised. When the League of Nations was established Indi i 
came one of its foundation members. 

a. Local Self-Government 

Whatever might have been the intentions of Lord Ripon. ’ i‘ 
reforms in the sphere of local self-government did not mak 
free from official control, and, as the Indian Statutory' CommL 
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>l>Herved in 1929, “no real attempt waa made to inaugurate a 
>\stem amenable to the \%ill of the local inhabitants These 
iclccta were clearly recognised by the Montagu Chelin8f<.)rd Ke|Hirt. 
tiul Lord Chelmsford’s Goveniment issued a Kesolution on the 
)hih May, 1918, declaring the “policy of the gradual removal 
,.1 unnecessary Government control and of differentiating the 
^{)hc^e8 of action appropriate for Government and for local Inxiies 
r< ‘^pectively It was proi>osed to make these lxxli(*8 as n‘pR*8enta- 
tivo as possible, to remove unneci'ssary rt'st rictions regarding 
taxation, the budget and the sanction of works, to bring the 
franchise as low as possible and to replace nommatiHi Chairmen 
hv elected non-ofliciuls. This Kesolution also empliasised the 
irnj)ortance of developing the corj)orute life of the village. 

In 1921 local 8i*lf-govcriiment became a TransfcirtHl subject 
m charge of Ministers. The Municipalities and l>ocal Koards were 
\csUMi with enhanced jxiwers and functions, went frteil c’om* 
[>aratively from official control, Ixtcame r6s|K)nsible to an enlargo<i 
(Icctorate, and came to have elected Chairmen ex(H*pt under 
extraordinary conditions when ex|)ert guidance became necessary. 
The Provincial Governments began to evince groat zeal and interest 
tor the progress of local institutions, and |>assed several Acts 
iiHxiifying their nature in tlie cities and tlic villages to suit modern 
conditions. It is of course true that the local Inxlies have not 
worked satisfactorily in all cases. But this is not because the j)eople 
are incapable of self-government, but is, as the Central Com- 
rinttoe rightly pointed out, “the inevitable result of the suddenness 
with which the transition from ofiScial tutelage to comjdeto freedom 
was made”. 

Gne notable feature of local self-government in mo<lem times 
iH the institution of Improvement Trusts in important cities like 
Itombay, Calcutta, Lucknow, Allahabad, Cawnpore and Itangoon, 
wiiich have undertaken important activities to improve local 
Hanitation. 

3. The Public Services 

During the early years of the twentieth cxjntury Indians con- 
tinued to agitate for a greater share in the Public iServices. 
In September, 1912, a Royal Commission on the Public Serx'ioes 
in India was appointed, with Lord Islington os Chairman. Among 
the members of the Commission were the late Mr. 0. K. Gokhale, 
Lord Ronaldshay (later Lord Zetland), Sir Valentine Clurol, 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. Mr. Herbert Fisher, later Warden of 
New College, Oxford, and Sir Abdur Rahim. Owing to the outbreak 
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of the First World War, the publication of this Commission V n jK,rt 
was deferred till 1917. It recommended that besides the p rint 
ment of Indians to the I.C.S. through the London examin.ituin 
25 per cent of the posts in the Superior Civil Service shoiili 
be filled from among Indians partly by direct recruitment an i 
partly by promotion from the lower service. To make the workn.: 
of this scheme possible, it also recommended the holding .iii 
examination in India for the recruitment of civilian'^. tiiiN 
conceding to the Indiana in a changed form wiiat they had 
demanding for more than half a century. 

The authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report took a in^n 
liberal and sympathetic view than the Islington Commission, on 
the question of Indianising the Indian Civil Service. They pro 
posed that (1) “33 per cent of the superior posts should be re(Tuitt 'l 
for in India, and that this percentage should be increased by U ]»i r 
cent annually” until the situation was revised by a CommHMon 
(2) that all racial distinctions in the matter of appointments sin ml i 
be abolished; and (3) that “for all the Public Services, for wlmh 
there is recruitment in England open to Europeans and India ip 
alike, there must be a system of appointment in India”. Fur 
about four years, the principle laid down in the Montagu-Chelmsfonl 
Report was followed in the matter of recruiting Indians. But the 
members of the Superior Services became rather perturbed at tiu 
growing Indianisation of the Services. Accordingly, pursuant to the 
recommendation of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, the Secrctan 
of State in Council introduced a scheme under which All-lndia 
officers, selected for appointment before Ist January, 1920, ami 
not permanently employed under the Government of India, 
allowed to retire, before the completion of the normal period 
service, on a pension proportionate to their length of service. 

But certain difficulties regarding the Services continued, for ih^' 
solution of which a Royal Commission was appointed in Jntu , 
1923, with Lord Lee of Fareham as its Chairman. The Lee f an 
mission submitted its report in 1924 and most of its recommen in 
tions were accepted and put into force by the Govemun 
The Commission recommended that All-India officers of the Indi in 
Civil Service, the Indian Police Service, the Irrigation Branch ! 
the Service of Engineers and the Indian Forest Service shr .i i 
continue to be appointed and controlled by the Secretary of St 
in Council, while the services in the Transferred departments six 1 ^ 
be controlled by Provincial Governments, excepting the Ind t 
Medical Service, for which each Province was to appoint in it 5 
civil medical department a certain number of officers lent by f 
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MtHiical Department of the Army in India. As repanls Indianisation 
of Services which wore still to be contn>lle<l by the Secretary of 
State, the Commission recommended that 20 per cent of the 
(^llicers should be recruited by ]m>motion from l'rt>vincial Civil 
Services, and of the remaining SO |H*r rt'iit half shoulti bo liritish 
and half Indian. It calculat<Ki that by hdlowing this principle 
there would bo in 1939 equal numl)er8 of KurofK'ans and Indians 
in the Superior Civil Service po.sts. Hut this calculation was wrong, 
and the Simon Commission ])ointed out tliat the number of Indians 
in Superior Civil Sei^’ice po.sts was likely to ho t>43 as against 715 
F.iiropeans on the Ist January, 1939. As provided by the (Jovern- 
inont of India Act, 1919, the Ixhj (bminisHion recommended the 
immediate establishment of a Public Service (bmmLssiim. Such 
a Commission, composed of live whole-time meiul)ers, was ap|K>inte<i 
in 1925. Further, after 1922 certain olhcers in tlu* Indian Civil 
.S<Tvice were recruited on tlie result of a (‘oiujM titive cxainination 
ijcld every year in India. 

Part X of the (lovernnient of India .Act, PJ3.». deiined the rights 
and status of the civil and military ofiicer.s in the Prcndnces and 
tlie propo.sed Federation an<l guarant(H*d their e.Msting privih'ges 
regarding pay, promotion, leave, pen.sion, etc. It also providt^i 
for the establishment of a Federal Public Service Commission and 
Provincial Public Service (brnmi.HHions ; but two or more Provinc-es 
might “agree that one CommiH.sion shall .serve a grouji or that all 
the Provinces shall use one Commission . Ihe fundions of the 
• ’onimissions were punJy advi.sory. They (*ould cmly recommend 
names, which the Ministers, at least in some caw’s, might nce<q)t 
or reject. 

4. The Judiciary 

The year 1861 saw the establishment of High CourU in 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, in which were amalgamated the 
previously existing Supreme Courts and Sadar Courts. At I^t 
one-third of the judges of the High Courts were to be recruit^ 
from Her Majesty’s Civil Service in India, another one-third 
from among barristers of England or advocates of Scotland, and 
the rest might be recruited from among the plea<lers of the High 
Courts or the officers of the subordinate judiciary. The Chief 
Justices of the High Courts were to be appointed from among the 
barristers of England or advocates of Scotland. On the strength 
of the Indian High Courts Act of 1911. High Courts were esUb- 
liahed at Patna, Lahore and Rangoon. The eUmination of the 
Civilian element from the bench had been demanded by Indian 
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public opinion. But the arrangement provided by the Gorcn 
of India Act, 1935, did not satisfy this demand. It aln li 
the old proportional arrangement and laid down that judges u i 
be appointed, according to convenience, from these thret* (Lsmv 
but “not necessarily in the old proportion” and thus lu i i f 
greater advantage in this respect for members of the Indian ( 
Service than what existed before. Further, the old rule of ap|i. t 
ing the Chief Justices exclusively from among barrister- 
advocates was modified to the extent that they now miL'lit 1 - 
recruited either from among the pleaders of High Courts or ir :: 
among the ofiicers of the Indian Civil Service. 

Another change in the Judiciary was necessitated by the proj. i., ,i 
F(*derati(>n. Sections 200 and 203 of the Government of Indi.i \ : 
1935, providt'd for the creation of a Federal Court, vhnli w 
normally to Ik‘ locatetl at Delhi and was to consist of a Chief .Inst . ' 
and not more than six puisne judges. The judges were to ^in 
|X)inted by the Crown and were to hold office till the age of M\t\ 
five. The Federal Court was to have original jurisdiction in ('aK(- 
constitutional disputes between one Province and another, bct\^(< i 
a Province and a federated State, and between a Province at i 
the Federal authorities. It would also hear appeals from the Ib-fi 
Courts provided the latter certified that the cases related to a luiai i 
mental question of law regarding the interpretation of the Govi n 
ment of India Act or any Order in Council made under it. 

The Federal Court w'as constituted on October 1, 1937. 

5 . Police and Jails 

The Police system established by the Police Act of 1861 revc.iit ^ 
grave defects in actual working, chiefly because the respon^d- ' 
task of maintaining law and order was entrusted to rather untrai; • 1 
and consequently irresponsible persons. A Police Commission '' ' 
appointed in 1902 to investigate the state of police administraii 
The Commission made comprehensive recommendations regar li: : 
different aspects of police organisation, which were accept • 
in the main by the Government with some minor modificati 
in matters of detail. This Commission created specialised fn ' 
agenciee, known as Criminal Investigation Departments, in c 
I^vinoe for the investigation of “specialist and profession 

crimes. Also a Central Intelligence Bureau under the Home Dep 

ment of the Government of India w'as formed to collect informat 
from all provincial Criminal Investigation Departments, and to v ' 
for inter- provincial liaison. 
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Strictly speaking, no Indian or All-India jx)lice wjvs created. The 
I h. I ic<' established by the Act of I KOI UHame an esw‘ntially provincial 
^ru'anisiition, adinmistenMi h\ tlu- lyooal (ioveniinent c(>ncenie<l, 
.iiul not subject to the general eontrol of the (Vntrul (Joveniinent. 

\i the head of the ]X)lic*e orjjanisjition in each Crovnu-e was pluctnl 
in Insiiector-Gcneral of Police with general control over it. IVjuity 
In'^jxM’tor-Generals were given subordinate changes of ixirtions of 
!ln‘ Pmvince. At the head of each district wa.s apjs)int<xl a 
Ih^trict Superintendent (»f Point*, having under him InsiK'ctors ot 
I’dlice, Sub-1 nsjHX'tors and <"onstahles m sulK>rdinate charges callcxl 
-nh-di visions and thdnfis. In villages pn*vision was made for chou- 
bdurft or watchmen, who were not to get Kti|s*nds hut were to 
rrccive pt'rquisites from the resaleut.s ol the village, or rent-frts* 
lands, or small sums of nuuicy inun the (lo\ernment. In tlie 
l'n‘si(lency towns like ('alcutta, ltomha\ and Madras, was stationed a 
unifuxl |K)lice force under the Police (’<»mmi.Hsiom*r. acting not under 
the provincial lnsjK*etor-(leneral hut dealing directly with the 
I iovernment and resfxuisihle for law and order and lor dejiarl mental 
training and efliciencv. 

There ia no doubt that the ixdice organisation still requires 
thorough-going reforms. One thing esHtmtially nee<led is tliat the 
•morale and intelligence” of the poli(*e officers shall lx* improved 
s(. that they may exercise their authority witli more discrt'tion. 
rhe recruitment of a numlx'r of literate police const uhl<*s, during 
recent years, and employment of Home (aianis for h»cul watch and 
ward, are encouraging features. 

Jail administration in India came t(» U* rcgiilatisl m iiKMlem times 
hv the Indian I^isons Act of IS94 an<l by rules issue<l under it hy the 
(iovemment of India and the Provincial (hjNcrnments. Thnsi types 
of jails were establisluxl, — Ontral, Distri< t and SuhsidiarN . In each 
IVovince the Jail Deiiartment was jJaced under Hie control of an 
Inspector-General of Prison.H, who was gem^rally to Ixi a member 
of the Indian Medicyil Service with jail exjx-nence. The a*ntral 
Jails were under Superintendents, who also came to l>e rtxruit^ 
from the same Servic‘e and to V>e assistcxl m large Ctmlral Jails by 
I4eputy Superintendents. A District Jail came under the charge 
of a Civil Surgeon, with 8ulx)rdmate staff comix^WMl of jailors, deputy 
and assistant jailors, and warders. Many big cities werti provided 
with Reformatory Schools, administered since 1899 hy the Education 


I>epartment. 

The Government of India apfiointed a Jails Committee in 1919 
with a view to reforming jail adminiHtration. This Committee 
made a oomprehenaive survey of Indian prison administration and 
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emphasised “the necessity of improving and increasing rxiqmj 
jail accommodation; of recruiting a better class of war(](r> r,* 
providing education for prisoners ; and of developing prison indu^tn* ^ 
so as to meet the needs of the consuming Departments of (idNen 
ments”. It also recommended the separation of Civil from CnmiM i, 
offenders and the creation of Children’s Courts, and drew parti ul ir 
attention to the reformative side of the system. The ProMihu. 
Governments have tried to carry out these recommendatmus 
more or less. 

Under the Government of India Act, 1919, the maintcnann 
of prisons fell within the sphere of Provincial Governments, siihjc. t 
however, to all-India legislation. With the introduction oi I'r - 
vincial Autonomy from the 1st April, 1937, jail administiatu i: 
liecame a Provincial subject and the power of legislation in tin- 
respt'ci was vested in the Provincial Governments, the t'cnlra! 
Government (*xercising only concurrent law-making powers wuh 
the Provincial Governments as regards the transfer of pri^cinT" 
and criminals from one unit to another. 


6. The Military System and Defence 

During the vieeroyalty of Lord Curzon, a significant change took 
place in the .A.rmy administration. Till then the Comraandcr-iii- 
Chief w^as an Extraordinary Member of the Governor-General .■> 
Executive Council. But there was also on this body a Military 
Member as the “constitutional adviser of the Viceroy on all quest loii' 
relating to the Army”. The Commander- in -Chief had to introdii r 
his proposals and schemes before the Council through the Mil i tar \ 
Member, who w'as an officer of lower rank than himself, l^'rd 
Kitchener, Coramander-in-Chief of India since November, 1902, uni- 
demned this system as a “military solecism involving, moreoMr, 
great expense and delay He advocated the abolition of the Milit ar\ 

Member, and sought to make the Commander-in-Chief the sole nn i 
tary adviser to the Government of India. But Lord Curzon oppo- 1 
it on the ground that the military must be held subordinate to ti ' 
civil power. This controversy led to the resignation of the Vicer \ 
in August, 1905. The British Cabinet decided in favour of L ' • 
Kitchener and made a compromise which, however, proved n: • 
workable within a short period and was consequently abrogat* i 
After 1909 the Commander-in-Chief was the sole military advi ' r 
of the Government of India, but in the opinion of m * ' 
publicists Lord Curzon’s standpoint was reasonable and just. 
next higher authority, above the Commander-in-Chief, in milita^^ 
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fidministration was the Govomor-General-in-Couni'il, who had to 
pay due regard to all orders n‘('<Mvetl from the S<*ert*tary of State in 
reirard to the Defence Administration in Intlia. The Secretary of 
Suite, as one of His Majesty's Ministers, had 8|X‘cial re8|>onsibility 
ami authority in this matter. 

The problem of Indian defem'e has U'eii one of the buniinj* 
topics of modem Indian politic.s. With the progress of the Nation- 
alist Mov'ement in India, her js'ople demanded a dorimte 
rontrol over the defem'e a<iministration, and jnilitical Imtlers 
insistently complained against the heavy Army exjienditure, w hieh, 
in thenr opinion, should be diverted to ‘ nation-building activities. 
The Montagu-Chclmsford Report, after praising the brilliant and 
faithful servic'ea of the Indian Army during the First World War, 
emphasised “the necessity of grapjding with the problem*’ of 
liulianiaing it further. The Nehru Ke|H)rt advocat<Hl the transfi'r 
of control over the Indian Army to the Ministers. The Slcwui 
tbmmittee, apfiointed in June, with Major-Gi'iieral (after- 

wards General) Sir Andrew Skeen, the then Chief-of-Staff of the 
Vrmy in India, as Chairman, and commonly known as the “Indian 
^andhurat Committee”, recommende<l the alolition of the “eight 
units scheme”, which had been announceil in 1923 by I/inl 
Kawlinson, the then Commander-in-(’hief in India, and the establish- 
ment of an Indian “Sandhurst” by 1933. These* recommendations 
were not fully carried out. The liuli.ui Statuforv ('ommission 
considered the “cardinal problem ’ of national diTence from 
different points of view, and insisted on the pn'sence of the liritish 
clement in the Indian Army on three considerations— frontier 
defence, internal security and obligations to the Indian States. 
It observed that “the control of an Army including a Rritish 
clement cannot be made over to an Indian legislature” and that 
“the evolution of an entirely Indian military force capable of 
undertaking unaided the tasks now dischargfHl by the Amiy in 
India, must be a very slow process indi*ed ’. No substantial 
change” was made in the matter of India’s defence by the 
Government of India Act, 1935. 

As regards the organisation of the Army, wo may note that the 
Gommand system introduced by Lord Kitchener in HH)4 was abolishwl 
by him in 1907, when the Indian Aniiy was divided into two wclions, 
the Northern and the Southern. The war of 1914-1 H, during which 
Indian troops of all descriptions rendered valuable servioes, showed 
the defects of this system, and it was reorgan iiieil after the war 
^'08 over. The Indian territorj’ was divided into four commands, 
‘Subdivided into fourteen districts, each district containing a certain 
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number of brigade commands. One of these, the Western ( om- 
mand, was abolished on the 1st November, 1938. 

The defence forces of India consisted in 1939 of the Re^rular 
Army, including units from the British Army ; the Auxiliary IVirct* 
the membership of which was limited to European British subjects 
the Territorial Force, composed of three main categories, provinc ia) 
battalions, urban units and the University Training Corps Units 
the Royal Air Force from October, 1932 ; and the Royal Indian 
Marine, designated as the Royal Indian Navy from October, 10:u 
There were also the Indian State Forces, formerly knovn as the- 
Imperial Service Troops, raised and maintained by the rulera of 
States at their own cost and for State service. 

There were two main categories of officers in the Indian Arrn\ , 
those holding the King’s Commission and those holding tin 
Viceroy’s Commission. The latter were all Indians having a limit (d 
status and power of command. As for the King’s Commission. 
Indians had been eligible for it since 1918 in three ways (a) by quali 
fying themselves as cadets at the Royal Military College at Sandhurst 
and the Indian Military Academy at Dehra Dun (opened in Octoln r, 
1932), (6) by the selection of efficient Indian officers or promotion 
of non-commissioned officers of regiments from the ranks, and 
(c) by the award of honorary King’s Commissions to officers v. ho 
cannot qualify themselves for these on account of their advanc-cd 
age or lack of education. In 1932 the Government announced 
its intention of Indianising a Division of all Arms and a Cavalrv 
Brigade. Another important stage in the Indianisation of the 
Indian Army was marked by the passing of the Indian Army (Amend 
ment) Act by the Central Legislature during its autumn session 
of 1934. According to this measure, officers commissioned from 
the Indian Military Academy would enjoy legal status and v ould 
be designated as ** Indian Commissioned officers”. 

Important steps were taken during succeeding years to brnu: 
the equipment and organisation of the defence forces of India 
into line with modem conditions. In September, 1939, the rccon • 
mendations of the Chatheld Committee were published. Provisi u 
was made for a gift of thirty-three and a half orores by the Unit^ i 
Kingdom for bringing about the desired reforms, ai^ a loan ^ 
eleven and three-quarter crores free of interest was also provid> u 
for. The establishment of British troops was to be reduced by ab ut 
26 per cent. The Army was to be distributed on the following ba 
namely, frontier defence, internal aeourity, ooast defisnoe and 
genml reserve. Provision was also made for light tanke 
and armoured cars and for motor transport. Artillery regimei 
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were to be mechaniied and better equipped with gunn. The Air 
Force waa to be provided with bomber squadrons, flights for coast 
defence and for co-operation with the army. The Royal Indian 
Navy was to be 8 trengthene<.i by veasels of the newest type. 
Ordnance factories wore to be reconstnicted and expantied. 

7 . Financial Administration 

To Lord Mayo’s Government belongs the crwlit for taking the 
first important step towards financial decentralisation in India by 
giving to each Provincial Government a fixwl grant for the mainten* 
ance of certain definite servuces, such as police, jails, education and 
the medical services, with powers, under certain financial rules, 
to allocate the revenues assigned to them at their discretion and 
to provide for extra expenditure by economising, or, if neoesaory, 
by raising local taxes. The next significant step in this direction 
was taken in 1877 during the Vicoroyalty of Lord Lytton, when, 
as we have already noted, certain important head.s of revenue were 
provincialised, while the resfmnsibility of Provinces as regards 
cx|x}nditure was extended to the departments of lantl revenue, 
general administration, and law and justice. St^ttlemonts on these 
lines were made in 1882 and 1897 with, however, no change of 
principle in any case. 

A departure was made in 1904 with the intro<luction of “the 
system of quasi-permanent settlements” under which assignments 
of revenues made to Provincial Governments wore definitely fixed 
and were not subject to change by the Central Government except 
under extraordinary circumstances. Something more was gained 
by the Provinces a little later by the introduction of the famine 
insurance scheme, according to which a fixed amount was placed 
by the (Jovemment of India to the credit of each Provincial 
Government, which the latter could utilise in case of famine without 
touching its normal resources. In 1917 the famine relief expenditure 
was made a divided head, the expenses being borne by the Central 
and Provincial Governments in the proportion of three to one. 

No radical change in financial relations betw'een the Centre 
and the Provinces was proposed by the Royal Commission on 
DeoMQtralisation in India appointed in 1908. But in 1912 Ixnrd 
Hardinge’s Gk>veniment made the financial setUements permanent, 
reduced the fixed provincial assignments and increased the share 
of the Provinces in the growing revenues. The restrictions on the 
powers of the Provincial Governments were still very 
’Stringent, 'nie Montagu-Chelmsford Report pointed out bow 
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seriously the existing financial arrangements operated “afi an 
obstacle to provincial enfranchisement ” and suggested a wider 
of financial devolution. Accordingly a Committee, known as the 
Financial Relations Committee, was appointed, with Lord Mp>ton. 
who had been Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces aii(i 
the Finance Member of the Governor- General’s Executive Council, 
as Chairman. The scheme set up according to the recommenda- 
tions of this Committee, with slight modifications made by th. 
Joint Select Committee of Parliament, is known as the Meston 
Award. It avoided, as far as possible, divided heads of revenue 
To make the financial relations between the Central and Provincial 
Governments clear and definite, certain sources of income, such 
as Land Revenue, Excise, Irrigation, Forests, Judicial Stamps 
and Registration Fees and Minerals, were made Provincial, wink 
sources like Customs Duty, Income Tax, Railway Revenues, 
and Telegraphs, Salt and Opium were reserved for the Central 
Government. Total abolition of the divided heads was not possibh 
and it was laid down that the Provinces should receive some 
share in the increase of revenue from income tax. The contn 
butions to be made by the Provincial Governments to meet tlip 
Central deficit, varying in amount, were also fixed, their total 
being a little less than ten crores of rupees. The Province of Bihar 
and Orissa was not required to make any contribution at all. The 
Provinces protested against these contributions, w’hich, being 
consequently reduced in amount in successive stages, finally dis- 
appeared from the Budget in 1928-1929. 

With the beginning of attempts for the introduction of the 
proposed Federal Constitution, the important question of the 
distribution of revenues between the Central Government and the 
Provincial Governments was considered by the India Statutory 
Commission (Layton Report), by a sub-committee of the re<ieriil 
Structure Committee under the chairmanship of Lord Peel, and 
by a Federal Finance Committee with Lord Eustace Percy as 
Chairman. The Government of India Act, 1935, provided a C' n. 
posite financial arrangement, based on the findings of the sb<o' 
mentioned bodies. A classification was made of the source^ t 
revenue as Federal and Provincial in separate lists. The follow ' 
taxes were to be levied and collected by the Federal Govemnu 
(t) Duties in respect of succession to property other than agricult i ni 
land, (ii) Stamp duties in respect of chills of exchange, cheq 
promissory notes, bills of lading, letters of credit, policies of i*' 
surance, proxies and receipts, (tii) Terminal taxes on good? 
passengers carried by railway and air, (it?) Taxes on railway 
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find freights, (r) Taxes on income, excluding <'t'r|s>nitu)n taxes 
(that is, a tax on the profits of com}uinics), (e’l) Salt ex<'ise and 
export duties. 

The not proceeds of some of these duties and taxes, such as the 
mcoine tax, duties on jute ex|K>rt, ett., were to U* distnlmtiHl, 
under certain conditions, among the Provinc'es and the Ftnleral 
States within which thest* had U'cn c<»llecttHl. The Fwieral Ix'gis* 
l.iture was, however, comjx'tent to lew a sun harge on these duties 
.ind taxes and to apiiropnate the proctHnls for Fetleral pur|>os(*s. 
The Secretary of State apjK»intetl a financial exiK*rt. Sir Otto 
Nicrnevor, to determine tlie terms of the financial w'tt le- 
nient between the Orntml and Provincial (Jovernmeiits. His 
rejiort, published in April, 1930, was accept4‘<l and its mam 
mommendations were: (i) To enable all the IVovinces to yiosw'ss 
adequate financial resources on the inauguration of the new Const i- 
tution on Ist April, 1937, certain Provinct's to be given cash 
subventions, (it) some IVovinces should be grante<l relief in the 
form of cancellation of debts incurre<l prior to 1st April, 1930, 
(III) twelve and a half per cent of the jute tax should ha distributed 
among the jute-growdng Provinces, and (it) subject to ('crtain 
conditions, half of the income tax should be assigned to the 
Provinces beginning from five years after the inauguration of 
lYovincial Autonomy. This scheme did not sat isfai't only solve 
the fundamental problem of Indian finance by giving adequate 
funds to the Provinces for their relief or widetl strength. In order 
to secure financial stability, the Iteserve Bank Act was j>usse<l in 
1934 and the Bank began operations in 1935. 

Land revenue is the main source of revenue of the Proviru’es. 
It LB partly in the nature of a rent and partly a tax. In recent times 
attempts had been made to bring it under the effective control of 
the Legislature, and with the inauguration of lYovincial Autonomy 
the new Legislatures in the Provinces paid much attention towards 
revising land revenue administration. The Socialists demanded the 
abolition of the Zamindari system, and some new (lovemments in 
the Provinces also want to enforce it. 


8. Communications and Public Works 
A. Railways 

Under the new Guarantee System (1879-1900), most of the 
railways were acquired or purchased by the State on the expiry of 
the respective periods of contract with the companies concerned. 
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But the management was left to the companies, subject to (m \ »rri 
ment control, exercised through the Railway Board, wav 

created in 1905. The fourteen years before the First World Wiir w. r* 
marked by a rapid extension of railways and a begimiing of r ilu 
profits. But during the period 1914-1921, there was a st'l.i k 
partly due to wartime pressure on them and partly due 
decrease of the annual programme of capital expenditure. 

After the introduction of the reforms of 1919, a Conniutt-r 
was appointed, with the late Sir William Acworth as its Chairmi: 
to investigate into the working of the railways and recoiniiu n i <i 
suitable policy for their further development. The Conuiu:! * 
recommended an ex|)enditure of 150 crores of rupees everv nv 
years on improving the railways ; and its majority report deliiuul. 
favoured State management of the railways and construction ; i 
new lines by State agency. The Committee also recomnun ic i 
the creation of a new department of communications, reorgaiii>v.- 
tion of railway boards, establishment of a Railway Rates Tnlmn fi 
and separation of the railway budget from the general buiiuti 
It should be noted that Indian public opinion has always iw t : 
opposed to company management of railways, not only beiau^ 
their profits thereby went out of India but also because tin 
companies were considered to be unsympathetic towards Indi.i’ 
national interests. Though the Government of India did n > 
definitely accept the recommendation of the majority report rcL^irti 
ing the ending of company management, yet under the pressur 
of Indian opinion it ultimately took under its direct manat:' 
ment the East Indian Railway (1st January, 1925), the Great Indiii:. 
Peninsular Railway (30th June, 1925), the Burma Railways Ni 
January, 1929) and the Southern Punjab Railway (Ist Janinrv 
1930). The Government began to undertake all new construe *! 
of railways. The Railway Board was also reorganised. As • n 
stituted in 1936, it had the Chief Commissioner as Presid ii 
the Financial Ck)mmi88ioner and three other members. The K • ' 
Advisory Committee was created in 1926, and the Central PuMi 
Bureau of the Railway Board was started on the Ist April, 1 
In accordance with the recommendation of the Acworth Com mi’ ^ 
railway finance was separated from the general Budget from 19- 

B, Roads 

Progressive decentralisation, and the growth of local ^ '• 
government, have afforded considerable stimulus to road deve 
ment. More attention has also been recently paid to the n 
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{or co-ordination of rail-road trana|X)rt, and tbia quealion wa» 
(hscusaed in 1933 by a apocially convened Hoad-lt^iil Conference 
at Simla. A special Road Development Committee was appointed 
in 1927 to consider the road jiroblema of India. In accordance with 
ii8 recommendations, the imjx^rt and excise* <Uities on motor spirit 
were increased from four to six nnnaa |x'r gallon in March. 1929, llie 
additional duty being earmarkiMl for exjH‘nditur<* on road develop- 
jnent ; the Standing C/ommitttx; of the Indian liCgislaturt' on Roads 
vias created in the followmu April, and the All-India Hoad Con- 
tertuiccs began to be convened troni time to time. 


C. Water TransjK>rt 

The importance of Water Trannintrl has dccrcahcd in nuKlcrn 
t lines, owing to the construction of railways. The water transjKirt ol 
India falls into two divisions; Inland water transiKirt, lacililatiHi 
hy the river systems of Northern India, and Marine transport 
aiong India's extensive coastline. In 191 H the Iniluslrial Com- 
mission emphasised the need of co-ordinating railway and waterway 
administrations in order to relieve railway congestion and mwt 
the requirements of small-scale transjKirt. hor several nnisons, 
the jiosition of India’s shipping and ship building industries had 
become unsatisfactory. The netKl of developing un Indian 
Mercantile Marine w'as ketmly felt, and, on the recommendation 
ul the Marine Mercantile Committee (1923), the Covemment 
provided a training ship, the I.M.M. 7’. S. I>uJJerin, for Indian 
cadets. 

D. Jrrigalion 

Irrigation works have a special imjKirtance in an agricultural 
country like India, where the rainfall is unequally distribiitod 
throughout the seasons and is liable to failure or serious deficiency. 
The famines of 1896 and 1901 clearly showed the need and imjiort- 
ance of protective irrigation works. Lord Curzon appoinUxi a 
Commission on Irrigation in 1901, which gubmitte<l its reiJort 
m 1903. A new chapter in the irrigation fiolicy of tlie Govern- 
ment was opened by the recommendations of this Commission. 
Among other things, it specially recommended the possible 
extension of the scope of productive, especially protective irriga- 
tion works for the Deccan districts of Bombay, Madras, the Central 
Provinces and Bundelkhand. It sketched out a rough programme 
of irrigation works for the next twenty years, adding million 
^crea to the irrigated area at an estimated cost of £30,000,000. 
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There are three classes of irrigation works in India: (j) 

(ii) Tanks, and {Hi) Canals. The canals are of three kin(is la 
Perennial canals, (6) Inundation canals, and (c) Storage works. 
Since 1921 irrigation works have been classified under two nmn 
heads: (i) Productive, and (ii) Unproductive, with a third 
covering areas irrigated by non-capital works. 

After the reforms of 1919, irrigation became a Provincial suhj. , t 
The Provincial Governments have shown much activii\ n 
garding irrigation works, and the imjMjrtant measures that 
been undertaken in this direction, are : (i) The Sutlej Valiev projci t 
in the Punjab completed in 1933, {ii) the Sukkur Barrage in Sind 
completed in 1932, {Hi) the Kaveri Reservoir and Mettur jirojcd 
completed in 1934, (ir) the Nizamasgar project, completed in 1*J34 
(?;) the Sarda-Oudh canals in the United Provinces, and (n) the 
Lloyd Darn in Bombay, completed in 1926, which is one oi iht 
largest masses of masonry in the world. 


9. Agriculture, Rural Indebtedness and Rural Reconstruction, and 
the Co-operative Movement 

A. Agriculture 

As a result of the recommendations of the Famine Commission 
of 1880, agricultural departments were started in the vanoii' 
Provinces. In 1901 an Inspector-General of Agriculture wa- 
appointed to advise the Imperial and Provincial Government > 
This post was abolished in 1912, and its duties were transferrr'ti 
to the Director of the Agricultural Research Institute at Puvi. 
who was until 1929 Agricultural Adviser to the Government ot 
India. The present Departments of Agriculture, however, owe 
their existence to Lord Curzon, whose famous despatch of 19<t3 
marked the beginning of a reorganisation in 1905. The Po^^ 
Institute was started in 1903, together with a college to pro\i i<‘ 
for advanced agricultural training. An All-India Board of Atri 
culture w as established in 1905 with a view to bringing the Provin* 1 li 
Governments more in touch with one another and making suihd 
recommendations to the Government of India. The Indu’i 
Agricultural Service was constituted in 1906. An agncultu' d 
college was founded at Poona in 1908 and similar colleges v.re 
starh^ in subsequent yetun at Cawnpore, N&gpur, Lyallp r 
Coimbatore, and Mand&lay. 

With the introduction of the reforms of 1919, agriculture becai.w^ 
a Transferred subject under a Minister, though the Govemmt 
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of India retained responsibility for central research institun 
and for certain affairs relating to the diseases and pests of ] iarit* 
and animals. The Royal Commission on Agriculture (Linlii * jnw 
Commission) authoritatively reviewed the position of agritulturt 
in India and reported in 1928. Having duly recognised the work 
done by the agricultural departments, the Commission stn s^iM 
the enormous possibilities for future work and made com { in 
hensive recommendations regarding the different problem^ i i 
agriculture. On its recommendation, an important step was 
in July, 1929, by the establishment of the Imperial Couru i! .! 
Agricultural Research, whose primary function w'as to proin in , 
guide and co-ordinate agricultural, including veterinary, rescan h 
in India and to extend help in these matters to the I*roviii< l. 
departments of agriculture. The Central Banking Enquiry ( "in 
mittee (1931) recommended that a Provincial Board of Econmiu 
Enquiry should be established in each Province to supplN ila 
Grovemment with the information it requires to be able to ])ur>w 
a constructive agricultural policy. Sir John Russell and R. 
who subsequently reviewed the progress of agricultural research w crk 
in India, made, in their report, important recommendations u 
bridge the gulf between the research w’orker and the cultivator 
These were examined by a special Sub-C/ommittee of the IniiM ri .i 
Council of Agricultural Research. The Government of Iniii* 
declared their intention to extend further help to the agriculturist' 
by providing better facilities for credit and for the marketing <'i 
agricultural produce. A central marketing section was started uivit-r 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. It worke<i n 
collaboration with the marketing staff in the different Province ' 


B, Rural Indebtedness and Rural Reconstructum 

Closely connected with agriculture is the serious problem •! 
heavy rural indebtedness in modem India. As the Central Bank : 
Enquiry Committee reported in 1931, the total agricultural 
debtedness of the Provinces in BriUsh India was about 900 cr r 
of rupees. The greater part of the rural debt, contracted at c.v ^ 
bitant rates of interest, is unproductive. The Governni' 
adopted certain measures, from time to time, to deal writh t ' ' 
proUem. The Usurious Loans Act, consolidated and amended ^ 
1918, tried to determine the legal maximum amount of inter ' 
recoverable. The Royal Commission on Agriculture recommend 
regulation of money-lending, and some of the Provincial Bank* - 
Enquiry Committees recommended licensing of money-lende ' 
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I^ind Alienation Acta were passed in order to rcatrict the 
iniiisfer of land. For example, the Punjab I.jin<l Alienation Act 
ItKK)) prohibited non-apricultiinil ela.ss<^s frtun buyin^ land from 
.i^Ticulturista or taking land on mortgage for more than twenty 
\ curs. 

In rei'cnt times rural R‘construeiion elainuMl an uureasmg 
.imount of attention both from the GoviTiiment and the ('(uign*ss. 
Mr. F. L. Hrayne, I.C.S., tru*<l, as C'ominissioner ft>r Rural Keeon- 
<1 ruction, an im|K)rtant exj>eriment in rural uplift in the (lurgaon 
Di.strict of the Punjab. A similar np|H)intnient was made in 
Bengal. In the Central Provinces and BtTar the local government 
carriwl on similar work from XovemlKT, 1929. Ourmg the latter 
part of 1933 His Excellency Sir Frederick S> ke.i, the thmi (Jo\eriior 
of Bombay, initiated a cornjirtdiensive sclieme of \illuge rei'onstruc- 
tion, the work of which wa.s carrasl rui by DiHtrut ( oiuiiiitt(s*s 
under the guidance of the District ( <)lle<'tors. d'ho Government 
m 1 India also t-ook an interest in the work (d rur.d nMonstruciion 
.Old granted in 1935-193b over two crores of nijs^cH lor tliih pur}M>sc 
riie Co*ojH*rative Movement in India also aims at solving tin* 
problem of rural indebt<‘<iness. 

C. Tfie Co-operalitM’ d/oecmcnf 

Frederick Nicholson, a Madras civilian, first suggestisl in Ins 
Report (1892) to the Madras Governmeiil the intnMluction of 
(o-operative credit societies in India. In HKH the Governimmt 
of India appointed a Oimmittee to ecmsKler the (picstion of the 
(‘stablishment of agricultural hanks in India, and after the Com- 
mittee submitted its refxirt, the Ck>-of>erative (.’n^lit Stx’ietios Act 
was passed by the Imperial Legislative Council in 1904. It provided 
for the starting of rural as well os urban credit societies. Thus the 
fkxoperative Movement was inauguratofi in India on the 24th 
March, 1904. The movement showed remarkable pmgrcMS in every 
Prov'inoe within a few years. It received a fresh irnfietiis by the 
Amending Act of 1912, which granted recognition to non-credit 
*»ocieties, central financing societies, and unions. The Maclagan 
Committee (1914-1915) made some valuable recommendations for 
the organisation of oo-operative finance. After the reforms of 1919, 
^o-operation became a Provincial subject and the local govern* 
menu were left free to adapt the Act of 1912 to their own require- 
menu. There are three parU in the financial structure of the 
Co-operative Movement: (i) The Agricultural Credit Society, 
(ii) Central Financing Agencies, and (iii) Provincial Co-operative 
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Banks. The question of the relief of old debts of agriculturlstfl 
through long-term credit, led to the establishment of a sj>eoial 
type of bank, known as the Land Mortgage Bank, in some Provinces 
But the Co-operative Movement passed through a ver\ 
critical stage during recent years, owing partly to the fall 
of agricultural prices and general economic decline and partly Ui 
some defects in its working. In spite of all that has been done, the 
poverty and indebtedness of the Indian masses are still apjwilling 
problems in Indian economic life, like the problem of unemploy- 
ment among the middle classes (into which investigations \ser(‘ 
carried on by specially appointed committees, the most important 
being the Sapru Committee which submitted its report in 1935). m 
some Provinces like Bengal, Madras, Bombay, the Punjab, U.P, and 
Bihar, and in some of the Indian States. The solution of these 
problems is vitally necessary, though the stupendous and perplexing 
character of the task cannot be denied. 


10 . Famine Relief 

Important recommendations about the principles of famine relief 
in In^a were made by the Famine Commission of 1880, which had 
as its Chairman Sir Richard Strachey. A terrible famine broke out 
in 1899-*! 900, affecting 475,000 square miles with a population of 
59,600,000. Another Famine Commission was, therefore, appointed, 
with Sir Antony MacDonnell as its President. The Commission, 
which reported in 1901, stressed the need for “moral strategy ’’ or 
“putting heart into the people”, that is, helping the people ^^lth 
loans and other means, as soon as there is any sign of danger, by 
timely and liberal grants of takkavi loans, by the suspension of land 
revenue, by being watchful about the signs of approaching calamity, 
by organising private charity and by enlisting non-offici^ 8upp<^>rt. 
The present famine relief policy is shaped in the light of its recom- 
mendations. Side by side with the growth of the niachiner}' for 
famine relief has developed the policy of famine prevention througb 
railway and irrigation works and improvement of agriculture and 
indust^es. Under the financial decentralisation rules of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1919, each Provincial Government (exce pt 
Burma, which is now separated firom India, and Assam) was required 
to oontribttte every year, out of its resources, a definite sum for 
expenditure on fiunme. These annual assignments firom the revenues 
of the Provinoes were to be spent on relief of famine only, the U 
** Famine** oovering fiamines caused by drought or other natural 
calamities; but the sum not required to this purpose was devoted 
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to building up a Famine Relief Fund. Under the 1935 Constitution, 
femine relief expenditure became entirely a l^vincial cbaige, 
though the annual contributions of the lSt>vinc©8 to the Famine 
Relief Fund continued aa before. 


IX. Trade, Industry, Fiscal Changes, and Labour 
A. Trade 

We have already observed how after 1869, when the Suez Canal 
was thrown open for navigation, India’s foreign trade l>egan to 
expand rapidly with the growth of peace and order, improvements 
in means of communication, the adoption of the fwliey of free 
trade, and disappearance of internal cuHtoms barriers and transit 
duties in India. Great Britain for a long time held the predominant 
jx)sition in the Indian market. But after the end of the nineteenth 
century, other countries, like Germany, the United States of America 
and Japan, appeared as her competitors in Indian trade, and the 
volume of it, os a whole, consequently increased. The War of 1914-18 
first caused a temjxjrary ro<luction in the volume of this trade, 
particularly the import trade. But owdng to some favourable factors 
on the termination of the war, there was a trade boom in India as 
in other countries, which again was followed by a trade depression. 
After a temporary recovery, trade received a severe setback due 
to general economic depression throughout the world. In 1932- 
1933 the export trade declined in value to Rs.lSG crores, and the 
import trade reached the lowest level, that is, Ka.ll7 crores, 
in 1933-1934. Soon there was a fiartial recovery. During 
1934-1935 the value of the export trade rose to Rs.l55 crores and 
of the import trade to 135 crores. The report of the 
Koonomio Adviser to the Government of India for 1939 
Bitted that India “witnessed the culmination of a period of 
recovery in world trade, world production and international 
price level in 1937-1938”. But “ the turnover of India’s over- 
seas trade in merchandise for the year 1938-39 suffered a 
Bubstantial reduction as compared with 1937-38”. 

ImpcMTtant changes have taken place in recent times in the 
distribution of India’s trade. Before the War of 1914—18, there 
^rss a distinct tendency on the part of India’s foreign trade 
to divert itself from the United Kingdom to the other European 
countries. During the war the United Kmgdom recovered to 
a large extent her share in the export trade, though it after- 
wards decreased so far as the import tirade was ooncemed, owing 
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to the active competition of the United States of AiiHri vi 
Japan and the Central European countries. The United Kinr- 
dom’s share in the import trade was 40.6 per cent in 19:u 
as compared with 64 per cent in 1913-1914. Sub8equentl\ 
was some recovery in her sliare, and the Ottawa prefercru* 
imports from the United Kingdom were meant to benefit }i<r 
Besides India’s external trade, her internal trade includes ih, 
coasting trade and inland trade. The coasting trade with Ihirnu 
is of special importance. 

The matter of commercial intelligence began to atir.t t 
increasing attention. Besides the Department of CommcMt 
Intelligence and Statistics (functioning since 1922), there 
Indian Trade Commissioners in London and Hamburg. ii 
official bodies like the Euroj)ean and Indian Chambers of Cf»mitH*n* 
also took much interest in the development of trade. 


B. Industry 

The Famine Commission of 1880 and 1901 emphasised the need 
of industrialising India as one of the means of combating the 
problem of famine. A change from the indifferent attitude of tla 
Government towards industries seems to have commenced in ili< 
time of I.iord Curzon, at whose instance a separate Imperial Ik ytar' 
ment of Commerce and Industries was created in 1905. rii< 
Siotidishl Movement also gave rise to considerable enthusiasin 1 r 
the industrial regeneration of India. But the Government aL.n: 
reverted to the old laissez-faire policy, when in 1910 Lord MorK} 
the then Secretary of State for India, who was suspicious t > n 
of creating a Provincial Department of Industries, sent a desp '^ i 
to the Government of India discoureiging attempts at the dev* i f 
ment of industries. 

The war of 1914-18 strikingly revealed India’s industrial pov, rt\ 
and made the Government realise clearly the importance of imi > 
trialisation not only from the economic but also from the milu rx 
point of view. A^r the Government of India had issued L ^ ‘ 
for the Defence of the country which authorised the Execu’ 
to control supplies of all kinds and to organise the resources of I u ‘ 
a Munitions Board was established in February, 1917. Altho :i- 
the primary functions ©f this Board were to control the pur( i 
and manufacture of Government stores and munitions of v r 
it indirectly gave a great stimulus to industrial development 
India by supplying information and advice, by placing ori 
with Indian firi^ and in some oUier ways. 
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In responae to Indian public demand, the Government appointed 
tn Industrial Commission in 1916 to examine the poasibilitiea of 
industrial development, to find out new ojx'mnps for Indian capital 
in trade and industries ami to recommend im*anB of Government 
('ncfniragement to industries Tlie Industrial Commifwion premmied 
;ts rejwrt in 1918 and reoommen(UHi to tin* (Jovernment the initia- 
;ion ()f “a jx)licv of energetic int<Tventi(»n m industrial affairs”, the 
. ^tablishmcnt of Im})erial and Provincial Dejmrlments of Industry, 
’he organisation of scientitic and technical st'rvices, the provision of 
greater facilities for industrial and technical eilucntitm, a change in 
The {Kilicy of purchasing stores, the L'rant of technical and tinaneial 
lid to industries, the encouragement of industrial co-ojH'ration, and 
The improvement of trans|Kirt and fndght facilities, (htvernment 
a. cc|)ti*d thest,^ recommendations ami tru'd, to sonic extent, to 
arry them out in practice After tlic ref(*rins. ” industrii's ' U-came 
a rransferred subject The fate of Indian mduslnt's is clost'ly linkisi 
with the tariff jMilicy of tlie ( lox ernmeiif , whnh mi* will now tr\ to 
rcMcw briefly. 

(' Ft mil Chan(j(s 

The stimulus to industries during i91l-l>> was tein|K)rary. 
'^oon after its termination, foreign comjK'tition appeared again and 
the need of protection for Indian industries wits felt Asa matter 
of fact, Indian public opinion bad demanded a revision of tariff 
IKthcv for about half a centurx Iwforc the war, and this demand 
revived under fiost-war conditions. Although this subject was 
**xcludod from the deliberations of the Industrial (’oinmission, the 
Montagu-Chelmsfonl Ref>ort supjKjrted Inilia s chum to deUTininc 
her own tariff policy. The Joint Select (x>mmitU*<* on the India Bill 
recommended the grant of fiscal autonomy to India. In resjionso to 
a resolution for full fiscal autonomy, niovtsi in the Council of State 
in 1921, the Secretary of State sent a despatch, dated 30th June, 
1921, accepting this principle. A Fiscal (orarniasion was apjiointod 
in the same year to determine the nature of this fKilicy. This 
Commission recommended the adoption of a j>olicy of di^criminai* 
protection'^ the claims of the respective industries to protection 
fxjing determined by a Tariff Board. The Government accepted 
tills recommendation and a Tariff Board was appointe<l in July, 
1923. Acting under the instructions of thei^Govemment, the Board 
examined the claims of many industries, and protection was 
extended to the iron and steel, cotton, paper, sugar, salt, match and 
other industries. Certain important changes in the tariff were 
afterwards introduced by several Acts, the most important of these 
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being the Indian Tariff (Ottawa Trade Agreement) Amendmoni A t 
1932, which gave effect to the tariff changes necessitated by tlu* J V i l* 
Agreement made between the Government of India and His Maj. \ s 
Government in the United Kingdom at the Imperial Ecoih-im 
C onference held at Ottawa during July- August, 1932. These a_Tc. 
ments, which came into force from the 1st January, 1933, prf»\ id,.! 
for certain margins of preference on a number of goods eti hh 
portation into India from the United Kingdom or from a liriihii 
Colony. According to some Indian politicians and commerc lali-ts 
they benefited British trade with India at the cost of India's ‘ u nl* r 
interests”, as Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru puts it in his AutobirHjra},hu 


D. Labour 

The modem conditions of life have made the regulation <•! 
labour an almost indispensable duty of the State in India. Tii< 
agitation carried on by Lancashire and Dundee trade interi^t- 
led to the appointment of a Factory Commission in 1908, win h 
after carefully investigating conditions in factories of diflferint 
kinds recommended certain important changes. These were acce}>t« .1 
in the main by the Government and were finally embodied in the 
Factory Act of 1911. The Act limited the working hours of childrtr. 
and women to seven and eleven respectively and provided for a 
compulsory recess for half an hour in the midday in all factonef-. 
The old limits (nine to fourteen) for the age of the children wcri 
retained, but arrangements were provided to get their age propt rl} 
certified. Particularly in the case of textile industries, the working 
hours of children were limited to six and of adult males to tweh f 
Certain new provisions were introduced about the health ami 
safety of the industrial workers. The ferment in the labour w c rkl 
after 1919 made further changes in the conditions of labour m In l a 
necessary, and the incentive for these came this time also mainly fr 
outside. The Draft Conventions and the Draft Recommendati i ^ 
of the International Labour Conference at Washington (19J! 
were introduced into the reformed Indian Legislature and bec.i - 
law in 1922. This new Act widened the definition of factor’^ 
abolished the old distinction between textile and non-text ** 
factories ; raised the minimum age for a child employee fr 
nine to twelve, and the maximum age from fourteen to fifte< < 
provided that the children should not be employed for more tl 't 
six hours a day, and fixed compulsory rest intervals; restrict t 
the work of all adults to eleven hours a day and sixty he* 
a week, with a rest interval of one hour after six hours’ k 
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:,n(l a regular weekly holiday, and made regulations regarding 
jiavmcnt for overtime work. But the provisions of this Aet applied 
only to factories and not to all industrial workers. It underwent 
slight amendments in 1923 and 192() to ensure lu'tter working. 
A Workmen’s Compensation Act was pa.s.sed m 1923 providing 
compensation for certain kinds of injury, or death, of industrial 
workers of various classes. 

But the working of these Acts for a few years n'veaUsl some 
defects in them, and, at the same time, industrial unrest, the 
influence of the labour movement, and the eo-ojieration of India, 
as an original member of the U^ague of Nations, in the Inter- 
national I.Abour Organisation at (icneva. stimulated projMisals 
for further reform. In the middle of the year 1929 tlie (iovem- 
rnent of India announced the npjHiintment, by His Maj(*sty the 
King-Emperor, of a Koval Commission on Indian I.jilK)ur, with 
the late lit. Hon. J. H. Whitley as its Chairman, "to eiupiiro 
into and report on the existing eomlitions of labour in industrial 
undertakings and plantations in British India; on the health, 
efficiency and standard of living of the workers . and on the reflations 
iH'tween the employers and the enijiloyinl , and to make recom- 
mendations”. The Royal Commission exhaustively reviewed the 
existing labour legislation and labour conditions in India, and 
made a series of recommendations in its Ke|iort which was publisheil 
m July, 1931. It is not possible to attempt here even a brief 
‘'Ummary of these recommendations, on some of which action 
was taken by the Central and l*ro\incial (iovernnuuitH. J he most 
imjK)rtant measures of such lalxuir legislation were the Amendment 
'if tlic Workmen's Comjiensation .Act of 1933, which further exjMindeil 
the seofie of the Act of 1923, the Indian factories Act of 1934, 
which extended the provi.sionH of the previous factories Acts 
n*garding the hours of work and sanitary and other conditions of 
industrial labourers; the Payment of \\age.s .Act of 193fi, which 
■'might to regulate the [layment of wages to the workers; and the 
^ P. Unregulated Factories Act of 1937, whicli regulated the lalKmr 
of women and children and made provision for the welfare of lalniiir 
m the factories to which the Factories Act of 1934 did not apply, 
file hours of w'ork were limited to ten a day or fifty a week in all 
fierennial” factories. Each I*rovince apjK}inte<i factory In- 
'^[Jectors to secure the observance of the factories Acts. Efforts 
"ere made to improve the conditions of lab^ourers through 
welfare work, organised occasionally by institutions like the 
^ -M.C.A., the Social Service Leagues, and the Deprossecl Claases 
Mission Society. Under the reforrae<I Constitution, Congress 
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Ministries attempted to improve the conditions of lal.mir m 
various ways, and appointed Committees, such as the 
Textile Labour Inquiry Committee (appointed in OttMUr 
1937), the Cawnpore Labour Inquiry Committee (appointiil i- 
November, 1937), the Central Provinces Textile Labour ]iifji:ir\ 
Committee (appointed in February, 1938), and the Bihar Laln iT 
Inquiry Committee (appointed in March, 1938), to inquire h i- 
the conditions of labour prevailing in the industrial centre^ ai, i 
to make recommendations for their improvement. The qiuMi i 
of representation of labour in the Central and Provincial i t 
turea assumed a special importance and was considered h\ smu,. 
committees. The Indian Delimitation Committee, v^hich m- 
up in 1935 with Sir Ijawvie Hammond as Chairman and ])ublid;t<; 
its report in February, 1930, proposed the formation of eori ir 
constituencies for the return of representatives of labour to d,- 
Federal Assembly and to the Provincial Legislative Assemblii-' < : 
the basis of registered trade unions. 

Besides State legislation and philanthropic activities for the lx in m 
of labour, we should note the influence of the labour movement it^t It 
in Modern India. This movement owed its origin to the ^ein ri. 
awakening following the First World War, combined with tlu* hid 
prices of the bare necessities of life and the fixed wages which ven 
mainly responsible for the deplorable conditions of living. The Madras 
l.*abour Union, formed by Mr. B. P. Wadia in 1918, may be reganini 
ns the first trade union in the proper sense of the term. The lal>ounT' 
soon realised the value of organisation and the efficacy of strike- 1: 
1920 Mr. Narayan Malhar Joshi created the first All-India Tr . it 
Union Congress. Trade Unions sprang up in most of the indu-inu 
centres and strikes broke out frequently. Trade Union activiti ' 
were to a certain extent legali.sed by the Indian Trade Um i ' 
Act of 1926. The Royal Commission recommended a r ’ 
sideration of this Act, e8|x>cially regarding the limit. it t' 
imptxsed on the activities of Trade Unions and their ofli' ' 
The Trade Union Movement continued to expand, tlu J 
its progress was much hampered by illiteracy among vort ' 
lack of efficient leadership, the agricultural outlook of Iii '' 
labour and its heterogeneous character. In 1929 there was a - ’ 
among its leaders due to the attempts of the Communists to cap’ -f 
the Trade Union Congress. Moderate Trade Unionists under m 
leadership of Mr, N. M. Joshi seceded from the Congress ' • 
started a new organisation called the Indian Trades Union Fc i ‘ 
tion. A further split occurred in 1931. Attempts were mad 
bring about unity in the ranks of Indian labour by amalgam i 
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all the bodies into one central organisation, but without 8 uc(h>ss In 
!M3S the combined Trade Union Congress ha<l a total mc!nl>ership 
if al>out 354,500 with 101 afliliat<Hl Unions. 


12 . Social and Rehgious Reforms 

The cultural renaissance uhndi marktsl the advent of a new age 
ill India was in full vigour during the tirst half of the twentieth 
rcntury. 

We have reviewed tlie activities of the Brahma Sanuij, the 
IVfirthana 8amaj. the .\r\a Siiinaj, the iH-ccan IMucation Soci(*ty, 
the TlKsisophical Society and the Bamakri.shna Mission during the 
'crond half of the nineteentli centurv. The tw('iitieth eenturv saw a 
f ontinuation of these ('fTorts lor popular ujilift. 

-\fter completing his twi-nt \ years’ wTNice with the Ik'eean Ivima- 
lion Society, Gokhale founded in 11815 the still more famous 
iTganisation known as the Servants of ln<lia Society. I'he object 
of the Society was to train “national missionaries for the servient' 
'>f India, and to promote, hy all eofisiitutional means, the true 
interests of the Indian fH*ople“. Its memlHTs should Ik* such as 
were “prepared to devote their lives to the eaus<‘ of the country 
m a religious spirit”. It was not a Society foundtsl for any H|K*eifie 
I'tivity, political, educational, economic, or social, hut merely a 
group of men wdio were trained and (‘quip|K*d for some form of 
service to tlie motherland. 

“Whether such members in future were to run sclifKils or |)a|)ers 
'F legislatures or co-operative societies or slum work or what not 
—that was not of prime importance, hut what was to Ik* the dis- 
tinctive feature, the indisjK'nsahle eharaeteristic of any such 
work, was to be the fact that it wiis to Ik.* iiiHlertaken for its own 
'vake, as a good work which is its own end, not for the further- 
ance of a party or a clas.s or a corfKiration or kiost of all -for 
[K‘r8onal self-aggrandisement.” 

Both Gokhale and Srinivawi Sastri, who succ*eedf<l him as 
^resident of the Society on his death in 1915, devotcsl themselves 
'uainly to politics and attained unique distinction in that line, 
''ome other members devoted thems<*lvt'« to work of other 
•'indfl and developed independent organisations. We will refer to 
the activities of three of them 

(i) One such member, Narayan Malh&r Joshi, founded in 1911 
the Social Service League in Boinlwy, its aim being “to secure for 
the masses of the people better and reasonable conditions of life 
and work”. “Within fifteen years they ba<i come to nin 17 night* 
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schools for 760 adults, 3 free day schools for half-timers m the 
mills, 11 libraries and reading rooms with a daily average of 2()0 
readers, and 2 day nurseries. They had organised over a hundn'd 
co-operative societies; they did Police Court Agents’ work. pa\e 
legal advice and wrote petitions for the illiterate; they arranged 
fresh-air excursions for slum children and provided six gymnasia 
and three theatrical stages for the recreation of the workinc 
classes; they did sanitary work, gave medical relief in thrw dis- 
pensaries to nearly 20,000 outdoor patients per annum and had 
started Boys’ Clubs and Scout corps.” 

In 1920 Mr. Joshi founded the All-India Trade Union Congress 
and became recognised as the foremost representative of the I^ibour 
Movement in India. He served the Labour Movement ably until 1 
when a resolution was passed at the annual meeting of the Trade 
Union Congress to affiliate the All-Indian Federation (founded h\ 
Mr. Joshi) to Moscow, and this leaning towards Communism forted 
Joshi and his adherents to leave the meeting. 

(ii) Hriday Nath Kunzru, another member of the Servants of 
India Society, founded in 1914 the Sev5- Samiti at Allahabad 
In addition to the promotion of education, sanitation, ph}SKal 
culture, etc., it organises social service during fairs, famine^, 
floods, epidemics, and especially on the occasion of religious festivals 
like the Kumbha Mel&. 

(ui) Shri Ram Bajpai organised the SevS. Samiti Boy Scouts 
Association. It was founded in 1914 on the line of the world-wide 
Baden-Powell organisation, which at that time refused to allow 
Indians to join it. Although Lord Baden-Powell, as a result of 
his personal visit to India, raised the colour bar, B&jpai’s organi- 
sation decided to preserve its separate existence, as its aim 
was the complete Indianisation of the Boy Scout Movement m 
India. 

The activities of the five illustrious members of the Servants 
of India Society (Gokhale, S&stri, Joshi, Kunzru and BSjpai) will 
suffice to indicate clearly its role in moulding the national life r)f 
India. 

The Servants of India Society conducted three papers— 7 
Servant of India, an English weekly edited by Mr. S. G. Vaze , tbe 
DfiySn Prakdeh, the oldest Mariithi daily, edited by Mr. Lima>e. 
and the HUawad, a weekly. 

The minority communities in India, like the Parsis and 
Sikhs, were also profoundly influenced by the wave of n t 
mation. The Pars! oommunity owes a great deal to its famous 
reformer, Behiainji M. MalabMi, for his brilliant services in 
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l AUiie of Indian women, children, education, and joumaliam. The 
Zoroaatrian CJonferenoe, inaugurated in 1910 at tlie instance of 
a Parsi priest named Dhala who had visited America and studicni 
in Columbia University under the renoa*nod Zoroastrian scholar, 
lYofessor Jackson, has rendered beneficial services to the oominunity. 
The Chief Khalsfi Diwan, with its headquarters at Amritsar and 
branches in different parts of the country, advocating liberal reforms 
in society and culture, and the Khalaii College at Amritsar, gave 
eloquent proofs of Sikh awakening. 

Largely through the ‘Aligarh Movement, the history of which 
has bwn already trami, Islam in India was roused to a new 
life. The chief exponents of this “ New Islam ” were Maulavi ChirAgh 
An, the Rt. Hon. Syed Amu- ‘Ali, Sir Shaikh Muhainmaii Iqbal, 
Prof. S. KhudAbakhsh and Prof. A. M. Maulavi. A number of 
anjutnans or societies, and a |K»Merful Muslim pnws, sprang 
up for the service of the Muslim community. The Ahmadiyil 
.Movement, started by Mirza Ghulam Ahmaci of Qadian in the 
(lurudaspur district of the Punjab for the restoration of the “true 
and unpolluted faith of Islam to the followers of the lYophet”, 
also gained a number of followers in different |>arts of the worhl. 

Under the influence of the general awakening of the country, 
a spirit of reform permeated various classes of Indian society an«l 
profoundly modified their ideas, habits and customs. The 
most striking change in Indian social life of to-day is in the 
]K>sition of women. Women are not only coming out of their 
purdah s-rn tl receiving education, but are also taking active interest 
in social and political matters and are claiming their rights as 
citizens. As a matter of fact, the w-omen’s movement in India, 
which started largely under the inspiration of RamAbfii Hanade, 
bas “succeeded with a swiftness and to a degree that w’ould have 
seemed fantastic even a few years earlier”. 

Attempts have been made by the State and reformers to do 
away by legislation with the evil of early marriage. In 1901 the 
GAikw&r of Barod& passed the Infant Marriage Prevention Act, 
which fixed the minimum marriageable age in the State, for girls 
at twelve and for boys at sixteen. The Ago of Consent Committee 
met at Rimla. in June, 1928, to enquire into the question of marria^ 
reforms. Aifter its report appeared, R&i S&beb HarbilSs Skrd& s 
Child Marriage Bill was pas^ in 1930. The Act evoked much 
Opposition among the conservative sections of the people and did 
not |vove very effectual in actual working. The Widow-Remarriage 
Movemmit, which had many notable Indian social refomim as 
iU advocates, has also made some progress, though widow* 
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remarriage is still so uncommon as to attract atten!- n 
the papers whenever it takes place. Laudable attempts to 
the lot of the widows have been made by the Maharaiii’s 
at Mysore, the Arya Samiij and the Purity Society in the I'linjab 
and the Hindu Widow Reform League of Lucknow. 

Tlic women themselves have been zealous in making attdiipu 
to improve their lot in all possible ways. In 1923 a Wunuh' 
Indian Association, with many branches, was started and n- i 
a Children’s Home in Madras. In 1924 a Birth Control Leagu* v.,is 
founded in Bombay, and the journal Navayvga (The New Aj. 
offered its services to the cause of this movement. Of tin* t 
members of the Indian National Conference, held at Belgaui i ii, 
De>cember, 1924, 1,000 were women. In December, 192A. lA 
talented Indian poetess, Sarojini Naidu {nre Chatterjee), bciain 
the I^csident of the annual meeting of the Indian Nati iib 
Congress. The Women’s Indian Association, started in Al.i ii i' 
has rendered valuable services to the cause of the uplift of w in' n 
in a variety of ways. It opened, on the 2l8t March, 1934, a Kc>< u- 
Home to facilitate the working of the Rescue section of the ImiinT.^i 
Traffic Act, enforced by the Government. Muslim ladies also \oti 
affected by the spirit of reform, as is clciir from the session" 
the All-India Muslim Ladies Conference since 1914. In 1919 iti 
All-India Muslim Ladies Conference, at its Lahore session, jr" 
nounced against jwlygamy. Her Highness the Dowager B< -in- 
of Bhopal presided over the annual session of the All-In 
Women’s Conference in 1928 and she introduced many sO' o 
and educational reforms for women in her State. Since 1920. i* ' 
All-India Women’s Conference has expressed, in its annual ses-^i' li- 
the legitimate demands of the women for better facilities regar i n- 
education, and abolition of social abuses. 

The growth of political consciousness among w’omen is strike 
illustrated by the success of the Women’s Suffirage Movement - ♦ 

the day when tlie historic All-India Women’s Deputation w , • ' ^ 
upon Mr, Montagu in Madras on the 18th December, 1917. ' 

Annie Besant, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and Mrs. Herabai Tatii ^ ' 
evidence before the Joint Select Committee on the Goverim 
of India Bill, 1919, in support of the extension of the fran ' 
to Indian women. Representatives of Indian womanhood t ^ 
part in the Round Table Conferences in London. The Governn i 
of India Act, 1935, gave political rights to Indian women fi ■ 
advance of those enjoyed by them before. They were alK 
6 seats out of a total of 156 reserved for British India in the Fe<l 
Council of SUte and 9 out of a total of 250 so reserved in ^ 
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1 fdoral Assembly. So fur a.s ProMiu iu! AH.s(*mblk*j< wrrt* r<»urt‘nu*<l. 
women had reserved to them st'uts in Madrus. tl m Uomlmv, 
:» vn lieiigal, 6 in the United i*ro\ inees, in the Punjab, 4 in Ihliar, 
;i in the Central Pruvin<iL‘s and lierar, 1 in Assam, 2 in ()nssa 
,iTid 2 in Sind. The fraiuhiM* <jualifirat ions atleclnii: thorn were 
lilK*rali.se<l, so that more than (> nullioii women (against lUo.tHHi 
under the Aet of 1019) receixed the riu'ht \ote. eomfMinsl wiih 
20 million men 

With the spread of ediieati«>n among women, efforts have 
iiiade to train Indian sist<‘rs inmistrant to ser\e the j)oor, the 
sick and the distressed. The Poona Sevif Sudan, startl'd in UHtO 
h\ the late Mrs. Hamribai Kanade, the late Mr. ti. K U vadhar, 
and a few other ladies and genth'inen, an<l its branehe.s in diflerent 
p.irts of the eoiintry, have done much valuable work 'witli sjK'eial 
reference to the training of nurse.s and imtlwives, the promotion 
(»f maternity and child welfare, and the finding of (‘inployment for 
\\id(»ws’'. Similar work has Ixen doiu' h\ aiioiher {»n:aniHii! ion 
also know'n as the Seva Sudan Society, startisl in duly, lOOS, by 
die late Mr. B. .M. Malabari and .Mr. Davaram (lidiimal Itn- 
jK*rlant in.stitutions to wrve th(‘ same eiul were inaugurated 
hy the wives of sevi'ral Viceroys. TIk* National AsHoeiation 
for Supplying Medical Aid by Women to the Women <if India, 
^la^t<*<l by the (Viuntess of Dufferin in Isso and having suhs^'ijuently 
twelve provincial branches and numerous lo<al committees had for 
Its object “the training of women as doctors, hosjutul aKsistants, 
nurses and midwives, as well as the jirovision of disjK'Usaries, wards 
Old hospitals”. As a part of this A.ssociat ion, a H|>e<’ial Womens 
Medical Service for India was constituteil in 1014. 'i'he \ ictoria 
.Memorial Scholarships Fund was organis'd by Igidy Ciir/.on m 
11#<I3 with a view to training midwive.s. The Igwly Hardinge Minlical 
t 'ollege at Delhi, opened by Ixinl Hardinge on the 17th I'ebruary, 
lOlb, trains Indian women in nuxlical .science. 3 he Matcniity and 
' hild W’^elfare Bureau, working in connection with the Indian IWl 
‘ roHs Society, has rendered umTul Hcrvi(‘<?H in training women 
tor ministering work. The hospital known as the C hit t.aranjari 
8<*va Sadan in Calcutta ha.s done much valuable work in this rt^pect. 

A very important feature in the social history of morlem India 
i*’ the gradual change in the condition of the so-called I^cpressed 
h'laaaes, who, like the women of India, are “waking from age-long 
slumber to a new consciousness”. Valuable philanthropic work 
has been done in this respect by the various Christian Societies, 
the Ramkrishna Mission and particularly the Arya SamAj, through 
the means of Suddhi, that is re-Hinduiring people who had been 
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converted to other religions, or Hinduising non-Hindus. The 
Depressed Classes Mission Society, started in Bombay in 19(i6 
with the object of improving “the social as well aa the spiritual 
conditions of the Depressed Classes”, has been sincerely devoted 
to its mission. The Bhll Seva Mandal, founded in 1922 by Mr 
Amritl&l Vithaldas Thakkar to elevate the condition of the 
Bhils and other aboriginals of India, has done a great deal of usi ful 
work. The influence of the “Hanjan” movement, 8tarte<l bv 
Mahatma Gandhi, is potent in this sphere of social service. As a 
matter of fact, Indian youths of to-day are keenly alive to sfu i.il 
service, as is manifest in their activities as members of the Hoy 
Scout Associations, the Junior Red Cross and St. John’s Ambulaiu e 
Associations, the Seva Samiti Boy Scouts Association, and the 
Bratachari Association, started under the guidance of Mr. Guru.siidu\ 
Datta, I.C.S. 


13 . Progress of Education and Cultural Renaissance 

The general awakening of Modem India would not have lieen 
possible without significant changes in the educational ideas and 
institutions of the country. Much in the sphere of education was 
tried and achieved in India during the nineteenth century, an<l 
still more has been accomplished in the present century. J><>rd 
Curzon’s viceroyalty marks in this respect, as in several otiar 
matters, a turning-point. In January, 1902, he appointed a Univrr- 
sitios Commission to investigate the conditions and prospect? oi 
the Indian Universities and to recommend measures to impru't* 
their constitution and working and standard of teaching. The 
Commission was presided over by Mr. (afterwards Sir) Thonia.' 
Raleigh, Law Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, and 
included among its members two distinguished Indians, Mr. 
Husain Bilgr&mi, then Director of Public Instruction in the Nizain 
Dominions, and Mr. (afterwards Sir) Gurud&s Banerjee, a judge 
the Calcutta High Court. Its report came out in June, 1904, an 1 
its recommendations were emb^ed in the Universities Act 
1904. This Act was intended to tighten Government control < r 
the educational institutions of the country by limiting the nunibt r 
of senators and syndics and creating a majority of nominated 
members in the Senate. It assigned territorial limits to ea h 
University, laid down stringent conditions for the affiliation of 
coUeges, and prescribed a systematic inspection of colleges by tnc 
University. Such a “comprehensive scheme of officiaHsatio;: 
evoked protests from different quarters. But at the same > 
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tlie Act recognised the higher functions of the Universities including 
instruction of students, ap|>ointnient of Professors and Ijecturom. 
and equipment of laboratories and museums. Thus, though the 
late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, then Vice-Chanc'ellor of the Calcutta 
University, opposed its illiberal j)rovi.sions, it was utilised by 
him to open the teaching st^ction of the University of Calcutta, 
which has done much useful work for the cauat' of higher 
education, not only in Bengal, but also in other parts of the 
country. 

In 1910 a Department of hklucntion was established in the 
Uiovemment of India. It came to have an oflico of its own and a 
Member to represent it in the Executive Council. Sir Hurcourt 
Butler w'as the first Member. The Ke.Holuti()n, dated 2lHt February, 
1913, of the Goveniment of India ailvocateil (XTtain measurt^s 
for the advance of education anti recommendeii the establishment 
of teaching and residential Universities. But the etlucational 
improvements foreshadowed in it were in mo.st cases ilclayed by 
the War of 191-t-lH and other cuu.sos. The growth of com- 
munal consciousness and provincial i)atriolism gn*atly h(»l|sHl 
the establishment of new- Universities during the |s*ri<sl under 
rt'view in various places, such as Patna, Lucknow, ‘Aligarh, 
Benares, Agra, Delhi, Nagpur, Waltair, Dacca, Myson*, Hyderabad, 
('hidambaram, Trivandrum and Rangoon. The Indian Women s 
University at Poona was started in 1916 by Dhondo Keshav 
Karve, with Sir R. G. Bhandarkar as its first Chancellor. The 
Vishw’abharati (1921) founded by Rabindranath Tagore at 
Santiniketan, Bolpur, is a unique educational institution, famous 
for its cosmopolitan outlook. It represents a hajipy blending of 
the East and the West, and of Old and New India, 

The progress of education contmiuKl to l>c reviewetl by different 
Commissions and CJommittees, some of whose recommendations 
were put into practice by the Government. These Ixxiies were 
the Calcutta University Commission with Dr. (afterw'ards Sir) 
Michael Sadler as its Chairman and Sir Asut^jsh Mookerjee os a 
leading member, whose report was published in August, 1919; 
the Auxiliary Committee of the Indian Statutory Commission 
under the Chairmanship of Sir Philip Hartog, which published 
iU Report in 1929; the Lindsay Commission, appointed in 1929 
by the International Missionary Council, with Dr. A. D. Lindsay, 
Master of Balliol College, Oxford, as Cliairman, which visited India 
in 1930>1931 and whose report was published in 1931; and 
the Uikemplo3nnent Committee, United Provinces, popularly known 
•• the Sapru Committee sifter the name of its PreeideDt, the Rt. 
a 
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Hon. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, which was appointed by the l. . r- . 
ment of the United Provinces in 1934 and whose report u i. 
publhheJ in 1936. 

There were three important bodies to look after the pr ^f- 
of education in general and to consider changes, if nocessar\ 1 
Central Advisory Board of Education, created first in 1920 
the ("hairmanship of the Educational Commissioner of tiic r: - 
ment of India, but abolLshed in 1923 as a measure of e( (»noni\ 1 1 
the recommendation of the Indian Retrenchment (oinnnMM 
presided over by Lord Inchcape, was revived in 1930. Sincf* t) <: 
it has made many suggestions regarding the reform of the 
system of education in all stages, higher, secondary or pnimr^ 
and of all types, literar}^ or vocational. According to tlie raov.. 
mendation of the Universities Conference at Simla, sumiiinrini 
by the Government of India in May, 1924, an Inter-l’iii\( r'i \ 
Board for India came into existence during 1925, and )ia^ m; e 
then been discharging useful functions by collecting inform ni : 
and stimulating thought about present-day University proM- ^ - 
The Bureau of Education in India, abolished in 1923 as a nua-i.r 
of retrenchment, w'as revived by the Government of Itidi. r 
1937 '‘for dealing specially with the collection and dissemiri in ■. 
of literature relating to educational problems in the variwU' 
Provinces”. 

The Reforms of 1919, supplemented by those of 1935, pl.i 
education in the Provinces under the control of their Minis'' r> 
of Education. The numerical strength of the students in li.' 
secondary and jirimarv schools undoubtedly increased. Dunn: 
the year 1935-1936, 51 fier cent of the boys and 17 per cent ' 
girls of school-going ago were on the school rolls. But ai ’n 
game time it is true that there has been much “stagnation ‘ 

“ w’astage ” in secondary and primary education. The state of In < ' ‘ ' 
in India, as compared with that of other countries, has been • 
factor}*. The introduction of compulsory and free primar}* ed u t * ’ 

is one of the important problems of India to-day. As early a> I 'D 
the Honourable Mr. G. K. Gokhale introduced a Bill for this pur; ^ 
in the Imj>erial Legislative Council. In later years the quc' n 
assumed greater and greater importance. Indian lcadt‘rs% - 
shades of opinion constantly urged upon the Government 
supreme need of the measure. Some attempts were nunU 
drive away illiteracy. Thus eight Provincial I^iegislatures pa ^ ' 
Primary Education Acts “authorising the introduction of 
pulsory education by local option*’; and the Education MiiU' ' 
of one Province inaugurated an Adult Education campaign to 
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.ulults able to read and write Plans to give secondary education 
ii vocational bias wen' also consulenHl. 

The question of the medium of imstnution in eilueationul insti- 
lutions attracted serious attention under the prt^ssun' of national 
u\uikeiiing. A representative Coiifereiiee, \Oiieh met at Simla in 
11*17 under the Chairmanshiji of Sir Saiikaran Nair, tlie then 
Kdueation Member, discussed the jMJsiiion of Knglish as a fonugn 
language and as a medium ol instruction in public siIkkiIs. Its 
decisions were not conclusive Hut the use ol the nuxlern Provincial 
languages as the medium of instructi(»n and exammation m hcIkhiIh 
an<l in some jilaces in colleges gradually increased Some e<lucat loiiiHts 
also thought of evolving a common script l«»r the whole ol India 
(IockI ]iioneer work in this direction was <loru' by Mr. A Uitilf, 

1 C.S., by the introduction of the Pomani.'^sl I’nlu St ripl. 

It is interesting to note that education of women, attempts for 
the spread of w hich LK^gan in the ninet<H*nth century, has progressed 
greatly during the present century through Slat^- eflorts an<l tlie acti- 
vities of various reformed Sumljas and Societies, like the Brahma 
Samaj, the Arya Samuj and the Servants of India Soviet \ . (’olleges 
‘•{•ecially meant for girls were established, and in some Provinces 
co-education made goml jirogress; for example, in Madras and 
Assam more girls studied in boys’ institutions than in tliow* for girls. 
Co-education is, however, it.self a delicate problem, which requires 
tactful handling. The Indian Women’s I'niversity, start e<i at 
Poona in 1916 by Profes.sor Karve and transfemsi to Bombay in 
1936, has done much valuable work, ('ustoms and prejudices 
which had so long been detrimental to the growth of education of 
women are fast disappearing, and a strong public opinion has grown 
up in its favour, tiiough there are differences of opinion amongst 
educationists and other thinkers about the nature of education 
suitable for our w'omenfolk. Very valuable work on ICducational 
lieform is being done by the AU-lndia Women s Conference, which 
holds its meetings annually and lias constituent conference's in 
different parts of the country. An All-India VNomen s Eiiucational 
f und Association has been started in connei tion w ith this Conferonce. 
In 1930 a special Committee was appointed by this Association 
to (iitermine the feasibility of esUblishing a wntral Teachers’ 
Training College. The recommendation of the Committee for the 
esUblishment of a college, “on absolutely new lines which 
would synthesise the work of existing provincial collegcss by 
psychological research was accepted by the Association, and 
accordingly the Lady Irwin College was esublished in New Delhi. 
This College provides a three years' Teachers course for those 
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who intend to qualify themselves as High School teacher> o! 
Home Science; others may take the Home course of two 
Several factors, such as growing contact with the outside 
eager yearning for the revival of the cultural treasures of the 
the desire to reform all asjxncts of life, and speculations about n-f 
problems of common weal and common woe, have prolouu ii^ 
stimulated Indian thought and have caused a compre}ien'i\f 
cultural renaissance, the influence of which is visible on iiKt i-n, 
Indian Literature as well as Art. Indeed, we have a new age lor tii* 
Jndiaii regional literatures, ]5engali, Oriya, Hindi, Urdu. Mar.oM 
each of which presents a harmonious blending of Ea.stern ideas \\ itl, 
*hose of the West. High-class works have been produced during tie 
I art hundred years in difi'erent branches of literature, fiction, draui.i 
poetry and essay. In modern Bengali literature, the influence and i n- 
tributions of Iswara Gupta, Madhu.sudan Dutt, Bankim Cliaiidn 
Chatterjee and Rabindranath Tagore have been unique. Slire( jiit 
Sarat Chandra Chatterjee’s contributions in the sjihere of lUtuaii 
literature are also of profound significance. His novels present an in- 
teresting picture of the Bengali society of modern times— it^ iiarit' 
and demerits, its sorrows and joys — and thus supply suftieient I'Hi i 
for reflection to those who seek to reform our social life. The drama 
has been enriched by the writings of Madhu.^iudan Hni', 
Dinabandhu Mitra, Girish Chandra Ghosh, D. L. Roy, Aniritala! 
Basu, and others. This period has further witnessed the j 're- 
duction of outstanding biographies and autobiographies , ami 
some notable attempts have been made to reconstruct 
history of Bengali literature, largely through the encouragement e! 
the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. The Vangiya Sdhitya Parnhnd 
has been doing much to revive the lost treasures of Bengali iii* ra 
ture. Some Indians have to their credit important composition^ m 
English; the names of Toru Dutta, and of Mrs. Sarojini Nai la, 
deserve special mention in this respect. 

Urdu, Hindi and Oriya literatures are showing signs of ndvai - 
The writings of Sir Muhammad Iqbal of the Punjab h ‘ ' 
given birth to a new age in the history of Urdu literature. A gr 
movement is now' on foot for the development of Hindi literal' n 
One very striking feature of Indian cultural renaissaiuc 
the spirit of research which animates the study of the* r ' 
history and antiquities of this country. Since the founds’ 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1784, a large number : 
European as well as Indian scholars have devoted thenn^'"' 
earnestly to this branch of study, and their labours have produ ^ 
marvellous results. The Ancient Monuments Preservation -Lt 
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p.iHsetl during the Vioeroyalty of l^rd ('ur/.on, fur the prxiteclion 
of hlntoric monuments and relics, and aDo for State contnd over 
the excavation of ancient sites ami traOic in anticpiities, gave 
!in immense impetus to the cause of rc'^earch. Cnder the guidani'e 
of the Archaeological IX'jiartimuit of the ( htviTnment id India, 
!ind a few other institutions. valuahU^ scientitii' excavations, uhich 
have considerahly modified many of the old \ieMs about the 
aru'ient history of India, have been made (ui histone sit<*s Those 
at Mohenjo-daro in Sind, Hara])pri and 'Faxil.i in the Punjab. 
I’ataliputra and Nfilanda in Bihar, lVdi.*»rpur, Mahastlian and 
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Hangad in Bengal, Sahchi in the Bhopal SUiU-, Sariialh near Ikmaros 
and Nugarjunikonda in the Madras Presidency dewrve sjxtcia 
mention. Much attention has also been imul to the establishment 
and development of museums, in different places, as centres o 
research and education. Further, the epigraphical materials discloi^ 
by official as well as non-official efforts have suiij.lied us with valu- 
able details about the historx’ and chronology of various dynasties of 
India. Some of the Indian Universities, notably the Umvcrsities 
of Calcutta, Dacca, Benares and Madras, and organiaations like 
the All-India Oriental Conference, the Indian History ajnj^sa, 
the Bh^ndarkar Oriental Research Institute and Bhdrai 

//lAdsa Samsodhaka Mandala at Poona, the Indian urtonca 
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Records Commission and the Vangiya Sdhitya Parishad, nrv ii i \ 
considerable impetus to the scientific study of Indian histor\ • 
antiquities. 

Indians have also made in the present century remark ’ . 
progress in the study of science, philosophy and ]X)liti(s i*. 
valuable discoveries of Sir J. C. Bose, Sir P. C. Ray, Sir < \ 

Raman and Dr. Meghnad Skiha, and the painstaking as wfli 
fruitful anthropological studios of RAi Bahadur S. (\ Ih \ 
Chotanagpur, have earned them a wide reputation. Tlie i > 
of scientific research in India is btdng furthered by s( k i ■ 
surveys, like the Zoological Survey of India, the Botanical .'Mi: 
of India and the (leological Survey of India, and by the a( f)\ 
of the Indian Science Congress, which meets each year in Jain r 
Attention has also l)een devoted to philoso]Jdcal studies, throii. ’’ ■ - 
inspiration of teachers like Sir B. N. Seal, Sir S. Radhakri'-hi . 
and others. The Indian Universities have become keenl\ n ' • 
ested in the study of Political Science, and much useful work ' . 
been done by tlio Indian Institute of Political and Social Sut 
started on the 30th March, 1917, “to promote a systcn c 
study of political and social science in general and Indian pel in 
and social problems in particular in all their asjects. ..." 

The spirit of renaissance has also jiroduced a finer apprcd in 
and cultivation of the Fine Arts such as |Munting and music. 1 " 
Abanindranath Tagore has taught and inspirt‘d a group of arinn 
other famous artists of the period are Nandalal Bo.sc of Bciiiial 
‘ Abdur Rahman Chaghatai of the Punjab, and some members <1 ' 
Ukil family. The Bombay School of Art has tried to devekqi <i i 
style by the application of Western technique and methods to < i ; " 
Indian conditions. The artistic renaissance of India owes n _■ 
deal to Mr. E. B. Havell, who was for some years Principal ( : : 
Government School of Art in Calcutta and left India in i 
and to Dr. A. K. Coomaraswfimy, who did much to jr- 
the majesty and glory of Indian art. As with painting, ' 
has also been a revival of sculpture. Modem Indian ai 
tecture divides itself sharply into two classes: (>) that of 
indigenous Indian “Master-builder”, to be found chiefly in 
Indian States, particularly in Rfijputana, and {%%) that ba.^* 
an imitation of Western models. During recent year.^. ’ 
has been a tendency to revive old architectural styles. A 
spirit in the cultivation of music is evident in our country, 
efforts of some members of the Tagore family are largely re- 
sible for a finer appreciation of music ; and new schools for 
sdentifio study and practice of Indian music, vocal as wc 
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-istriimental, have eprunp up in CaU'uttA, Hornlmv, I\K»nn, IhinxiA 
aiul several other places. Karne.^t etTorts are beinji nunle to revive 
sn iisienous types of dances ai\d tlrnma. Tlie l*nichin Kdrtujrupi 
S rj/f/a Sangha of Assam Is tr\in^" to tram lx*ys and girls in tlie 
haracteristic dant'es of that l‘ro\inct\ In Stmth Iinlia <'nt>rts are 
mtule for the revival atid development of Katfuilcah (okkI 
\\ork IS lK‘ing done in thi^' t'u'ld h\ Kahimlranath 'ragore's 
\ isliwahharath the Travancore Tnu ersity and the Kt'rala Kaldman- 
; l ain. 



CHAPTER VIII 


INDIA DURINT. AND AFTER THE SECOND WORLD WAR 

I. India’s War Contributions 

When Britain (l(‘clared war against Cermany on i !! 

1939, India was automatically involved in what afterwards Im^ in . 
a global war. Britain was naturally anxious to utilize In iii' 
abundant resources for the prosecution of the war. I.^ilcr, tin* i»ii \ 
imity of the theatres of war to India's borders increased Ikt . 
im[)ortance. 

For reasons to Ik* noted later, the two great political jiarti* ' ’ 
India, the (’ongress and the Muslim lj(‘ague, refused to co- 0 ]i* ran 
w ith the (lovernment in its war effort . The Indian Princes, howt \ • r 
stood solidly behind the Covemment, which had also no difhculi;. 
in securing sufficient recruits without any compulsion. It i*' 
necessary to descrilie in detail the course of the war. Suffice n t( 
say that it took a calamitous turn for the Allies in the suinnar v 

1940. First Norway and Denmark, and then Belgium, Hollaiul, anc 

France, quickly fell under enemy control. Britain’s own dounit 
seemed imminent, but the Royal Air Force heroically beat oil '■ 
superior numbers of the German aircraft, and frustrated the |' ' 

for a German invasion of England. The entry of Italy into the war : 
the side of Germany was regarded as a serious menace to the > '' 
C^nal, the “life-line’’ of the British Empire. It was thought ik*-' ’ 
that the enemy might be able to occupy Egypt and eventually n ' ' 
an attack upon India. In fact, the British Parliament jwissec a 
mid- June the India and Burma (Emergency Provision.") 
authorizing the Governor-General, “in the event of a comp ' 
breakdown of communications with the United Kingdom, 
exercise some of the powers of the Secretary of State. 

At this fateful and critical moment in the history of ■ 
Britain, her war efforts were greatly reinforced by the man-j>' • 
and material resources of India. Indian troops fought with t 
traditional bravery in Africa and the Middle East till the 
turned in favour of the Allies. The part they played in liquida - 
the Italian Empire in Afirica was, as the Viceroy observe<^i ^ 
968 
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H- n‘mlK?r, DMl, “oft lie first siiiiiiti**^^*** ami of tlu* j:rt'atost viilm'.”' 
i - li.in troops also gavo .sploiuiul assiManct* to tho Allunl nuist' 
•'ri'Ughout the stru^^le l«>r tin* lihcratioii ot Kiiro|H' till the tnml 
iKipse of the Axis |M)\\ers in th.it rontiiu'nt in Ma\ , IPl.l. India's 
.iitnhiit ions towards tlie ai'hirvi'inrnt of \utor\ ucro Iwith manitoM 
.nd snhstantial, and earned tii<‘ In^host praise, larnt -tlmeral M.ark 
I iirk, the American General in coinniand of the \lhed arnnes in 
p ilv. paid the following tnhiiti* l<» tlie \aloiir ol Indian 1ro(»ps 
I’iii' aehu'vements in eonih.it of tliese Indiiin soUiier^ an' note- 
uortliy. Tliey ha\e earned on sin ee^sf uil\ in irriiii and 1 i1o<h 1\ 
lijlitinj,' ajjainst a ti'iiaeioiis i‘neni\ helped h\ terrain ]>.irt icdarly 
t i\ our.ihh' for defenei* No ohstai le ha.v sikm *M*dr<l in deia\ mu t hem 
r lonu or in loisermu their hiuii mor.de or tiuhtinu sjant . . . 
The Koiirth, Eiuhlh and d'eiith Indi.ui IhviMons uill lor e\er Ik* 
lated ^\lth the liL'litmu lor ('assino. the i.i|tfnre oj Lome, the 
\ri)o \alle\, the liher.ition oj I’loreriee and the hreakmu ol the 
• eithn Line 1 salute the hr.ne soMuts of these three (jre.it Imhaii 
iuisions." (h'lieral I^'e>e,- I hi' eoiimiander of the St h Ann\, and 
General Sir Claudi' Auehinl<*ek, th<- ( 'omni.inder-in-( 'hiel in Imiia, 
'j>oke in the s.'ime str.iin. 

A highly important part \s-is also pla\ed h\ the Indian trooj»s m 
vnthstatidin^ the dapanese attack and in dmintr thi'm out ol the 
'•rritories they liad oeeiifued on India's frontier General Sir 
William Slim, Commander of the Mth Armv, vimti completely 
ic^troyed Jaiian’s military po\ier m SoiitloKast Asia, hore ti'sti- 
"lony to the wonderful s<T\ices of the Indi-ms in this epK struuule. 
India was," hr* observed in lOR*. “our has*', and i liree (juarti'rH 
e\er\thinc ise u^'t from then*, d'he he->l tlonu of ail \\v u‘»t from 
India was the Indian arm\. Indeed, the eanifjaiun in liurina was 
iiruely an Indian Army campaign The hulk of the liuhtinu trrK>pH 
and almost the whole of those on the lines of eommunieat ion were 
" 'Idlers of the Indian Army, and rnaymifiM-nt they wr-re Iiulia, tfK>, 
trained and sent us our reinforcements."^ 

Tlie pre-war strenydli of the Indian Armv was By tlio 

naddle of 194") the Army nundx*re<i over men although 

'^‘CTuitment had continued all alonu on a voluntarv' basis. The 
•isualties in the ranks of the Indian troops nundx'ircxl iSti.tHKf, of 
whom “one in six was killed Is'sides it menhant sc'amen, who 
were either killed or missing'. ’ In addition, l>omhinj? cauw'^1 4, (XX) 
civilian casualties. There would have U‘«*n lar^'cr casualties hut for 

* The Indian Annual 1945, \ol, IJ, p 2S4 

• Tlie Statuman, Nov. 7, J944. 

\Asiatic Review^ April, 1940 
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the yeomen service rendered by the members of the Civil 1 1 , ff.y , 
Corps, numbering at one time 82,000.' 

There was a proportionate increase in recruitment to tho ufli 
class, including both King’s Commissioned officers and ^’l(vn ^ . 
Commissioned officers. The Indian Military Academy at Dt lir i I» ■ 
made provision for 600 cadets, compared with 200 before tht u i' 
and other Officer Training Schools were opened. Though tlu n :• 
only 400 Indian Officers at the outbreak of the war, the niiinh* r > 
Indian Commissioned and King’s Commissioned officers had 
to more than 10,000 at its close. There was a large increase in ti ■ 
number of training schools of all descriptions to bring about the fiili* ' 
mechanisation of the Army and secure more efficient trainiiiL' Tt* 
Indian Artillery was also greatly expanded and developed. \'a!uab;' 
services were rendered by the Corps of Indian Electrical an; 
Mechaniccal Engineers, formed on Ist May, 1943, for the repair, re- 
covery and maintenance of the technical equipment of the In i;.i- 
Army; the Indian Signal Corps, formed in 1922 and great 1\ t\ 
pandod during this war; the Indian Army Medical Corps, formed i: 
1943; and the Women’s Auxiliary Corps, numbering over Id.tXNi 
formed to release soldiers and technicians for more active duty. T! • 
Royal Indian Navy, with its personnel raised from 1 ,200 officers an : 
men at the commencement of the war to about 30,000 by ti' 
beginning of 1944, had notable services and exploits to its en dn 
The Indian Air Force (started in 1932 and subsequently desigmit*' ; 
the Royal Indian Air Force), with strength augmented from 2(>" ’ 
27,000, and equipped with modem aircraft, both fighters an: 
bombers, fought gallantly over Burma fix)m 1942 onwards. lndi> 
also made very large contributions to the Allies in arms, ammunmun 
equipment and various other kinds of war material. Special referriK r 
must be made to the Tata Iron and Steel Company and the 
Corporation of Bengal, which considerably assisted the war effer: i \ 
speeding up the production of steel. Indian shipyards built 2,00t> ' • ^ 
vessels during the war, with a total tonnage of 100,000 tons, h 
numbers of Indian railway wagons were sent to the Middle 1 ’ 

The Indian States were liberal in their help. Besides sup} ; 
more than 376,000 recruits for the fighting forces of India, ^ ^ 
provided men for technical work, and important materials, su 
steel, blankets and other kinds of woollen cloths, silk for para - ' 
manufacture, webbing cloth, and rubber products. The total fina’ ! i 
contributions of the States exceeded Rs. 65,000,000. About hali ' ^ 
total contribution to the Viceroy’s Fund came from them. 

'For this section, see (l)5<alufic» relating to Jfidta'* War Effort (Qovertixr^'^' 
India Publ. Feb. 1947) ; (2) Tho Indian Annual 1945, Vol. I, pp 2"" • 
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2 . India’s Participation in Efforts for Peace 

Having made this iinmensi' coni rd)Ut ion towimlh the aclncvcmenl 
; victory by the Allied jKover'^, Indm slio\ve<l a genuine inten'f*! in 
■:,e solution of the probhuns of torment<‘<l hunuinity and iKMirne 
, lively asaooiate<l with the organizations werknnr for int<Timiionul 
I unty and peaw She was as‘«*eiat(sl with the print ipal organs ami 
'necialisesJ agencies of the I’nited Nations Organi/alion She is a 
o jnatory to its charter and is an original nieinU'r of it One of lier 
r* |irt*8t*ntaiive8 Ix'canie the ('hairnian of the Social and Keoiuinne 
' tamed of tlie U.N.O. and naiderwi iniK'h valuabh' assistanet' in the 
dilhcult initial stages. Her preprc'sentat i\ es all played very iin- 
iMirtant jwirta in tlie I’niletl Nations' Educational. Sfientitie and 
' ultural Organisation. 

In the 1940 session of the V N , Indian n‘pre.s<*ntat i\ es took an 
independent line on some major issues. Tliey hucc<‘edcHl m making 
ihe I’.N. take up the question of lh(‘ treat numt of IndiatH m South 
Africa against the opposition of the rnite<l Kingilom and tin* V S \ 
India also tried ix'rsistently to protei-t the rights of politically back- 
ward fK^oples in the Trusteeship t'oiimnl ol the Tnit^sl Nations Hut 
in 1947, on two matters in which she was directly int<‘rcst<*d, tliat is, 
licr election to the Security (kmncil and the disjnite with South 
.Vfric'a, she did not succeed in gaining what she hofM>d for She 
continued, how'ever, to participate actively in the work of the rnil<‘<l 
Nations. As tension develo[)ed lx*tween the two great groups of 
World powers, one under the leJidiTship (»f the I’.S A and threat 
Britain, and the other under the V.SSH. (liussia), Imlia wisidy 
nroclaimed her policy of not identihing herself with either grouj). 
•She also came to have her diplomatic reprewntative.s, of various 
ranks and designations, from Ambassadors to ('onsuls and ('orn- 
ini.ssioners, in different countrie.s abroad. Similarly fonu’gn countries 
“tationed here their representatives, difilornatic or con.sular 

India not only participated in many international Conforcmces like 
'he Pacific Relations Conference (19114 44), the \\orld Tragic I nion 
onference (February, 1945), the (ommon wealth R<dationa C-on- 
>*rence (February- March, 1945), the World Tiwie Union Orngress 
>^ptember, 1945), the Subject Piv^plcs (‘onferenc-e (I/mdon, 

‘ October, 1945), and the International l>abour (’onferencf* at Geneva 
‘ bdy, 1947), but also organized the Asian Relations ('onference 
New Delhi, 23rd March-2nd April, 1947). She also exchanged 
delegations and missions and entered! into various treaties! with other 
c^ountries. Associations interested in India sprang up in foreign 
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countries, e.g. the National Committee for India’s Freedom, formhi 
on the 25th October, 1943, with headquarters at Washington, thi 
Australian India Association formed in October, 1943, ami th* 
Indo-Iranian Cultural Society, Teheran, founded in 1944. 


3. Post-War Economic Conditions 
A. Development of Industries 

The social and economic effects of the Second World War on Indi.* 
were profound and far-reaching. No branch of economic life n 
mained unaffected, and with the cessation of hostilities new for(<- 
were released in the social and cultural sphere, so that the country 
had to face various acute problems of reconstruction and re adjust 
ment. The war can indeed be regarded as marking the beginnini' ' : 
a new social order. 

Some favourable factors, such as the growing demand for var 
materials both at home and from other parts of the Commons call I 
restrictions on imports, and greater care and assistance on th(‘ par 
of the Government with regard to industries, contribute<i to \u 
creased activity and output in all items of industrial manufac t up 
except jute, matches and wheat flour. The decline in jute maria 
facture was due principally to lack of demand, and the fall in tii- 
production of matches to lack of raw materials, while wheat Hour 
dropped owing to the shortage of supplies for mills, though lia 
crops were relatively large. Petroleum and electrical power wen* li * 
outstanding examples of increased production. Labour shortaL* 
affected the production of coal and iron ore. Though India's &hi}‘ 
building industry had not yet satisfied legitimate national ex 
pectations, it may be noted that shipbuilding yards were opencii in 
Vizagapatam in 1940, and within two years 4,000 sea-going ^hip" 
were repaired. In April 1947, the Reconstruction Policy 
Committee on Shipping recommended a planned development ot 
Indian Shipping on economic as well as strategic consideration^ 


B, Economic Planning 

The comi^ex problems of modem times and the influences ol tho 
Second World War created in India, as in most other countrie‘- an 
almost universal impulse towards a planned reconstruction of thf 
entire pattern of economic life. 

A National Planning Committee was constituted towards the end 
of 1938, at the instance of the Indian National Congress, under the 
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rtiairmAnahip of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. It (‘onaistinl of liftoon 
niombers together with reproacntatives of the IVoviiuial Govern- 
ments and such Indian States as chose to join it. Rut this C'om- 
nuttee languished, owing to the change in the political situation after 
t he out break of the war and the resignatum of the C’tmgrt'ss Ministries, 
and it did not resume its \^ork until SeptemlKT. 1145. S<‘venil other 
plans for economic reconstruction wert* later form u hit <*<1, such as the 
Bombay Plan, the People’s Plan, the Gaiulhian Plan, Is'Kides the 
Provincial plans, the plans of the DejMirtments of the CVntral 
(iovemment, plans for major industries, and plans of Indian States. 
Broadly speaking, the objectives of planning Mere "to raise the 
ireneral standard of living of the jKKiple as a whole and to ensure 
useful emplojTnent for all” by the development of the n'sourt'i^s of 
the country to the maximum extent |K)ssible, and by the distri- 
bution of national wealth in an e(piitahle manner. Fjirly in June, 
1141, the Government of India formtsi a I*o.sl-War Reconstruction 
(ommittoe. On the 2Gth Octol>er, 114t>. it aunoun(‘CHl the apjKunt- 
ment of an Advisory Plaiming Board, which, m its Heixirt of ilanuary, 
1147, emphatically expressed the opinion that the "profx'r develop- 
ment of large-scale industries can only take place if j>olitical units, 
whether Provinces or States, agrexi to work in accordanc'c with a 
common plan.” But the state of affairs in industry continiuHl to 
U‘ disquieting for several rwisons, one of which was the continuaneo 
of strained relations between labour and management. 

C. Labour 

The war had tremendous rcfxjrcussions on labour in India. Ab- 
normal economic conditions, largely the result of an unpreewiented 
rise in the cost of living, caus^ an insistent demand for better 
conditions, which had mostly to be satisfied by increases in wages, 
grants of dearness allowances and bonuses, and the introduction of 
fiension schemes, provident funds, and more scientific systems of 
Iiayment. 

This period was marked by a grow’ing sense of responsibility for 
the improvement of the lot of the ordinary worker in this country, 
resulting in important labour legislation. The Factories Amendment 
Act, passed in April, 1946, and enforced from Ist August, reduced 
ma ximum working hours per week from 54 to 48, and from 60 to 50 
m perennial and seasonal factories respectively. It fixed the 
maximum daily hours of work at 9 and 10 respectively. The 
Act also prescribed uniform rates of payment for overtime woik 
both in perennial and seasonal factories, amounting to double 
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the ordinary rate. According to the Industrial Employment iSt ui-i 
ing Orders) Act of 1940, owners of industrial establishments in J Ir/ 
India, employing a hundred or more w^orkers, were required to <1. ti-i, 
clearly the conditions of service and to have these duly certiti-M i , 
an oflicer appointed for this purpose either by the Central (ioM n. 
ment or by the Provincial Government as the case might be J i > 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1946, amended in 1947, im i. 
workmen earning wages up to the maximum limit of KsPhi , 
month entitled to compensation for injuries sustained in the j-., 
of their emplo^Tiient, and laid down a scale of comixjnsation : r 
workers earning between Ils.SOO and Rs.4()0. The Indian Xati' H il 
Government f)aa8ed some imfx)rtant Acts regarding indu^in.ii 
relations, social insurance, and improvement in conditions ot ui rk. 
The Provincial Governments were also alive to their responsihiliti* - 
in relation to labour and industries; as a sfiecific example iiia\ U 
mentioned the Bombay Industrial Relations Act (1940), ul' 1 
aimed at the regulation and rapid settlement of labour di8put('> 
the establishment of labour courts and also of joint commit Iccn 
management and labour in industrial csUiblishments. Several 
important steps were also taken by the Central and tlio IVoviii. : •! 
Governments to harmonise industrial relations. At a Cbnferei^c i:, 
1947, representatives of employers, employees and the GovernuK' t 
came to a unanimous decision to maintain industrial peace and i 
avoid lock-outs, strikes, and slowing down of production for the i(( 
three years. The various adjudication awards and recommendatu i.' 
of the Conciliation Boards also aimed at securing cordial indu^tr^t 
relations. For instance, the recommendations of the Board < : 
Conciliation (1947), which investigated the causes of indiistrii. 
disputes in the coalfield areas of Bengal and Bihar, were hailed ' 
a “new deal for coal -miners’’. They provided for the improvenc ' * 
of the conditions of a class of workers whose interests had 
neglected in the past. 

The war gave added strength to the labour movement -i; i 
facilitated the further growth of Trade Unionism. In 194(> i * 
National Trades Union Federation, into wdiich the Indian Tr.t 1 
Union Federation (p, 954) had merged, was amalgamated w ilh ' 
All-India Trade Union Congress. But there was again a clca^ 
in the ranks of labour in India in 1941, when a new' ceni 
organisation, called the Indian Federation of Labour, came r. 
being. The year 1947 saw the birth of yet another organisati 
under the name of the Indian National 'Trade Union Congre > 
Drawing its inspiration from Gandhian philosophy, it sought 
“secure redress of grievances, without stoppages of work, by - 
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1 negotiation and conciliation, aiul failing tiint. l)\ arbitration or 
.tJjiidication This organisiition, n*prescining 577 uniouH i»f 19 
iiivliistrial groups, very soon Ix'came *‘a fora' in national hie”. Hut 
;ii syiite of all this, then* is still immense confusion and much 
|(‘rment in the Indian laliour uorld. 


D. The Hard 1 a> 1 of the I'tojtU 

The common jx'oplo of India, \OH>se condition had nluaxs Usii 
dcplonihle, suffered great hardships during and altiT the war. Tiicn* 
was a rapid rise* in the jirices ol all gocwls “thanks t<» ccaH<<h'SM in- 
tlatum following upon the endlc.ss stream of Lritish pun hasi*s m 
India against sterling securities in the l*a|Kr (’iirremy liesiTve . 
There was a drastic n-tduction in the suppiv ol e,Hs<>ntial comniodities, 
particularly food grains and cloth, to tlie civilian |K>)iulation ” Ih*- 
lore the war the total available supply ol c<*reals was more tiian 45 
million tons. During the first half ol the war ihtkmI it was rnluctsl 
to 43 million tons. . . . Again, as against the h.iNHi million yards 
ol cloth in supply l)ef(»re the war, only 3.<t>o million xards w(‘re 
axailahle in 1942; and even two years hitiT the supplies barely 
c.xcmlwl 5,(HX) million yards.” 

The Report of the Suh-(A)mniitt<‘i‘ on Lihour of the National 
IManning Committee significantly remarks. “Notwithstanding all 
measures of control, regulation of price, (lovernim^nt jina-urement 
and distribution of es.s<:‘ntial supplies, like food. k(’ros<*ne, sugar, and 
die entire rationing .system applu^l to town after town and 1 roxince 
• fter Prov'ince, prices continued to soar, black markets llfiiinshwl, 
‘irruption knew no Ixuinds of rank or w-x The horrible Ii<*ngal 
1-1 mine of 1943, producing untold miseneH for the |K*<j]>le of that 
]»rovint'e, w’as undoubtedly a direct rt^sult of war conditions, but was 
■“ centuated by the “candessneos and comjdete lack of foresight of 
those in authority”, and the inordinate gr^x'd of iiersons in f“ertairi 
[Sisitions. As the Famine Inquiry CkuniniHaion prtrsidwl over by Sir 
dohn Woodhead stated in its Refxirt, publishiMj in May, 1945 . It has 
Is'en for us a sad task to enquire into the course and causes of the 
Ifengal famine. We have been haunted by a detep sense of trag(xi\ . 
A million and a half of the poor of liengal fell victim to circumstanct^s 
for which they themselves were not ri*sfK>nHible Society, together 
with ite organs, faded to protect its weaker memlxirs. Indeed, there 
was a moral and social brc*akdown. as well as an a^lministrative 
breakdown”. The wounds inflicted on liengal by this terrible 
calamity were very slow to heal. 
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E. Agriculture 

Indian agriculturists and ordinary consumers were the wow 
sufferers by the failure of economic controls, profiteering, an' I 
widely prevailing corruption, though bigger farmers with inon> 
surplus to sell derived advantage from high prices. So far as agn 
cultural economy is concerned, numerous problems were bnaiL'lit 
to the forefront by the Second World War — the planning of pro- 
duction and distribution, the provision of an adequate transport 
system connecting the widely separated surplus and deficit areas 
maintenance of minimum stocks, effective control over costs oj 
production and prices, and regulation of exports and importvs. The 
Central and Provincial Governments promised to bring about an 
improvement in the state of agriculture and in the lot of the comiuon 
people by proper agricultural planning, which would faciliUitc the 
attainment of high levels of production and prosperity. 


F. Co-operation 

An important part in this general improvement was assigned ti> 
co-operation. During 1945-46 the number of provincial and central 
co-operative banks was 614, with a total membership of 226,000 
The working capital increased from Rs.60 lakhs in 1944-45 to 60 0T 
lakhs in 1945-46. The number of agricultural co-operative societies 
rose from 136,354 in 1944-45 to 146,958 in 1946, and their memlx^r- 
ship increased from 5,013,000 to 5,601,000. It was expected tliai 
they would all function fruitfully under the democratic Governments 
at the Centre and in the Provinces. 

0. Trade 

The Second World War had, of ooiuw, far-reaching effects u}><'n 
India’s trade. It cut her off entirely firom the continent of Euroj^ 
and from Japan and the various neighbouring countries which v ere 
overrun by the Japanese, and it interfered greatly with her trade w it b 
the countries within the British CommonwealUi of Nations. There 
was an actual decline of about 38 per cent in exports and 70 per a nt 
in imports in 1942-43 as compared with the pre-war year 1938-3'.* ^ 
There was, however, an improvement in India’s trading posit len 
in 1943-44 as competed with the previous year.* The composition 

* EatttMm Ectmomiti, July 90, IMS, p. 965. 

• India m lM9-44» p. 66. 
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. if her export trade was also vastly altered during the war. There 
M as an increase in the exports of manufactured goods and a decrease 
in those of raw materials. “ In 1938 manufactured articles comprised 
onlv 30 -5 per cent of exports, and raw materials and food 44 -3 fw cent 
aiui 23-5 per cent respectively. In 1944 manufactured articles were 
.'d o per cent, and raw* materials and food 24-7 f»er cent and 22*6 per 
rent respectively.” The figures mcntiomxl do not include imports of 
food grains, etc,, made on Govenimont actH)unt, and imports of 
(;ovemment stores, railway stocks, etc.* During 194d the value of 
India’s total trade amounted to Us.56d-2 crores com|)ared with 
Ils.48l’9 crores in 1945, there l>eing a larger rise in exiwrts than in 
irn[>ort8. The imjxirt tra<lc of India, however, soon lx‘gan U) revive 
iiiul revert to the pre-war j>o.sition. Even the im|K)rts of inanu- 
tactured articles increased from 31-9 jwr cent in 11H4 to 55*4 {)er 
c'cnt in 1946, but certain considerations led to the issue, in May 
!ind July 1947, of import control orders intendtHl to reduw inqiorts. 
I'he export trade of India wtis slow to regain its pre-war i»osition, 
owing mainly to the continuance of .shortages of agricult ural pnxlucts 
and the '‘rising levels of consumption On the cessation of hostilities 

private trade with different countries, so long susixunled. could 
resumed. Among the imiwrtant changes in the direction of India’s 
trade it may be noted that a favourable balance of trade was 
maintained with the c*ountries of the British Commonwealth frtim 
the beginning of the war till 1945, but that there was an lulvonw 
Iwilance in 1946. The value of both export and import trade with 
t he U 8 A rose. ‘‘The leap in the imp<»rta of American merchandise 
into this country from 118.978 lakhs in 1938-39 to Rs.67,^ lakhs m 
1945-46 is very significant especially in conn«riHon with the 
m the imports from U.K. during the same jieriod from Rs.88,66 lakto 
’<) 118.101,83 lakhs.* There was an adverse balance of tra<le with^o 
r.8 in 1945, but this was altered in India’s favour in 1946.* The 
Indian Tariff Board, constituted in 1945, made some recommendations 
regarding the claims of various industries for protection, but ihemi 
-ould not be implemented at once. One notable event of the yew 
1947 affecting the foreign trade of India was her participation m 
Geneva Trade Conference at which several imporUnt economic 
agreements were concluded.* 


‘ Eatlem Economitt, Juno 28, 1W6, p. 1673. 

* Jbui.f November 7, 1947. 

* January 5, 1 WJ. 

* Ihid^ Novenmer 7, 1947. 
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4. Education and Social Progress 

The reorganisation of the educational system is univervu,, 
recognised to be indispensable to the progress of the Indian iiatio-, 
The new-born democracy and sense of nationalism must be nou^l^h♦^ 
and developed by the spread of the right tyjie of education 
all sections of the people. It should be remembered that the r 
centage of literacy between 1931 and 1941 rose from 8 to only about 
12. In spite of the increase in the number of institutions, and the n< u 
educational measures of recent years, illiteracy still remain^ at 
appalling problem for the country. 

At the request of the Government of India, the Central Advisor^ 
Board of Education submitted at the beginning of 1944 a |.ost 
war plan of educational reconstruction covering all the braiK h* s . : 
education. It not only prescribed universal compulsory and iri' 
education for all bo3'8 and girls from six to fourteen, but also 1 01 
templated the provision of nursery’ schools and classes for ten l.ikh' 
of children below the age of six. It further recommended tii' 
provision of secondary schools with a view to fostering varied t ' 
of technical and vocational education suited to the aptitudes i 
pupils of different classes and capabilities. It also emf)hasis(‘d tli* 
need for granting liberal financial assistance in the form of Iri* 
tuition, scholarships and maintenance grants, so that poverty ihil;* ’ 
be no obstacle to the education of students of proved ability. > 
corollary to this it stressed the need for adequate and improwo 
arrangements for higher education, both in Universities and u. 
professional and technical institutions of University level. Tin 
Board emphasised the necessity of “enlarging and making m r> 
practical the pre^t provision for technical, commercial and art 
instruction at aU levels in order to provide India with the rew ard 
workers, executives and skilled craftsmen which the expansion ci h< r 
industrial, economic and agricultural resources will inevit div 
demand’d It also called for greater facilities for the cultunil uni 
recreational side of education to help the students “to fulfil tU in 
selves as individuals’’. Feeling that “a curriculum devoid n! an 
ethical basis would prove barren in the end”, it attached i md 
i mportanoe to the training of character at all stages of educatx i 
through a properly articulated combination of physical, mental an 1 
moral instruction. The Board made it clear that its object thro' 
out was not “ to plan an ideal system of public instruction, but nv. lu f 
to lay down the very minimum necessary to place India 01. 
approzimate level with other civilised communities”, and sugge^tfo 
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t iuit the various authorities in charge of education miglit work out 
. it tailed schemes to suit the particular needs of their rwjKM’l i an>as. 

The Central and Provincial Govommonts were not slow in 
tonnulating plans and schemes for the development of iVimary, 
Secondary and University education, physical education, wiucation 
uf the handicapped, and vocational (technical, agricultural ami 
commercial) education. The Wardha system of Basic Education, 
wliich combines training in handicrafts with liteniry tnlucation, was 
irnidually introducred in different areas by the new l*rovincial 
< rovomments. The question of replacing English as the medium of 
I niversity education was also mooted and w as di8cuKs<Hl at a mei'ting 
( 'f t he Vice-Chancellors of the different Universities an<! t he Minister in 
charge of E<lucation of the Central Govoniment. 'Die coiisimsus of 
Opinion in the matter is that at this transitional stage the medium 
should continue to be English for a certain to lx* griulually 

r(‘placod by the regional or the State language at thecndofthal jktkmI. 

The Central Advisory Board in 1944 was emphatic as to the 
necessity for increasing educational facilities for women, even to 
the extent of making the same jirovision for girls as for Uiys. 
Becognising the special role of women in children's education, the 
Board recommended that "‘apart from the Pre-IVimarv hcIkkiIm, 
where all the teachers must be women, at least thr(*e-(ifihs of the 
teachers in junior Basic Schools and one-half of thorn* in senior Basic 
Schools, ought to be w'omen”. Indian women felt ontitlwi to 
greater opportunities for working on a basis of equality with men, 
•inci many of them were already prominent in various spheric of life. 
Mrs. Radhabai Subbarayan became the first woman momlior of the 
Council of State in 1938, and in 1943 Mrs. Benuka Bay was the first 
woman to sit in the Central Legislative Assembly. It is a matter of 
pride for India that women leaders like Vijayalakshmi Pandit and 
ICajkumari Amrit Kaur came to be actively assoijiaUxl as re- 
presentatives of their country with international bodies like the 
I’nited Nations and the Unit^ Nations Educational Scientific and 
♦ ultural Organization (UNESCO). The All-India Women’s Confer- 
' nee forwarded to the Constituent Assembly the Charter of Women’s 
Ikights, its most important features being the demand for the 
introduction of universal suffrage in India’s new constitution and for 
the formation of a Social Service Ministry both at the Centre and in 
the Provinoee. 

Indepmident India honoured its womanhood by appointing 
'^rojini Naidu Governor of the United Provinces, Vijayalakshmi 
Ban^ as Ambassador in Moscow and Washington, and Amrit Kaur 

• Mimster in the Central Govomment. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 

I. Progress of Nationalism (1905-1916) 

The progress of the nationalist movement forms the iikk^i iiu 
portant feature in Indian history during the first half of the })rf>cn! 
century. The first phase of this movement has been discussed ii 
Chapter IV., 3. The second phase begins in 1905. Durinj: th* 
first twenty years of its existence, the Congress passed a senes 0 : 
resolutions to which the Government paid but little heed, and tin 
only notable result of its efforts was the Indian Councils Act of I sH., 
This failure to achieve any conspicuous success strengthenwi tin 
radical section of the Congress, which assumed a more militant 
attitude and demanded bolder action against British Imperialism 
The new spirit, which received a fillip from Japan’s great vict(>r\ 
over Russia in 1904-5, was brought to a head by an unpopiili: 
measure of Lord Curzon, viz. the Partition of Bengal, referred u 
above (p. 875). The destruction of the bond that united the 
galis, imder colour of providing for administrative efficiency 
considerably weakened the politically advanced Bengali intelli 
gentsia. It split them into tw^o separate Provinces, in both of w liu I 
they would be outnumbered by other elements of the population 
(p. 928), and kindled religious animosities, thus interfering wit It th( 
growth of a true national spirit transcending creed and commumt} 
The Partition of Bengal, carried out despite the strongest opposition 
from Nationalists, whose leaders included both Hindus and Mu.^lini' 
roused a fierce spirit of resistance among them, and gave a new turn 
to the political movement. 

Under the guidance of leaders like Surendranath Banezjea, Bopn^ 
Chandra P&l, A. Rasul, Aswdni Kumar Datta and Arabinda Glio>^‘ 
the agitation spread like wild-fire all over Bengal and even far out 
side it. Mr. Gokhale, who presided over the Congress in 
oorreotly gauged the situation when he said : 

**The tremendous upheaval of popular feeling which has taken 
place in Bengal in consequence of the Partition will constitute » 
980 
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landmark in the history of oiir National progmts. ... A wav© of 
true national consciousness has swept over the province. . . . 
liengal’s heroic stand against the oppression of a harsh and un- 
controlled bureaucracy has astonished and gratifitni all India, and 
her sufferings have not been endured in vain, when they have heljKHl 
to draw’ closer all jmrts of the (*ountrv in sym|)athy and aspiration.’* 

The Bengalis openly defied the Government and sought to exert 
pressure upon it by the adoption of such |K)liti(‘al wcajams as the 
lM)ycott of British goods, Suxidcsfn (use of indigenous gotxls), and 
the spread of National Education. The t^rngn^ss. hehl in llHMl. not 
only endorsed these plans, but, for the first time in its history, laid 
down as its goal “the system of government obtaining in the stdf- 
goveming British colonies “ which the President summotl up in one 
wortl, **Suxirdj'\ The new spirit rtdlecUvJ in thest' changes was 
.Hjionsorod by Tilak, Bepin Ghandra Pal, lJij|Mit Hai and other 
‘ extremist” leaders. But the “mo<lerate'' leaders like Siirtm- 
dranath Banerjoa, Pherozo Shah Mehta, and Goklmlc did not kw'j) 
|)ace with it, and there was an ojien split lH*tw(*<‘n the two jiartkv^ in 
the Surat session of the Congress in P.M>7. For nine years the 
Extremist section kept out of the (Jongress. 

Much happened during these eventful years. lx>rtl Oirzon’s 
fH>liey of disintegrating Bengal and of brushing a-sidi' the claims of 
the Indian educated classc's to bo the prophets of what they them- 
selves spoke of as the “New' Nationalism ’’ l>oro fruit. In 19()fi 
Nawab Salimulla of Dacca set up a pennanont fKilit ical organization 
of the Muslims, known as the Muslim l^iagnie, whudi supported tho 
Partition of Bengal and opposed the Ixiyi'ott of British gcKxIs. The 
Government launched a campaign of repreM‘<ion. largo numlxirs of 
the people of Bengal, and also their symjMithiw^rs outside, including 
Tilak, were tried and imprisoned and, under an old regulation of 
1818, some of the leaders w’erc deporUxi without trial. Peaceful 
pickets were beaten and sent to jail, meetings were broken up by the 
police with kUhi charges, and popular outbreaks wnre suppress^ 
with severity. These measures failed to check tho nationalist 
movement. On the contrary, they gave rise to an underground 
conspiracy to terrorise the Gkivemment by killing oflScials. Bombs 
were secretly prepared in the ouUkirts of Calcutta, and the 
“anarchist movement”, as it came to be called, became a new factor 
in Indian politics. 

As the repressive poUcy failed in its objective, the Govemn^t 
sought to “rally the Moderates” by granting the Morley-Minto 
Reforms in 1909 (p. 913) and modifying the Partition of Bengal two 
later (p. 928). The Moderates were at first jubilant, but tome 
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of the regulations under the 1909 Reforms, especially the creation of 
separate electorates for Muslims, were strongly disapproved by most 
of them. In fact, this policy, which was regarded as one of “diviflf 
and rule”, alienated the Moderates firom the Government and 
the way for their union with the Radical section of the Con^^ri ss 
the Lucknow session in 1916. 

The introduction of the separate electorate has an interc ut in: 
history’. It was a device adopted by the new Viceroy, Lord Muito ^ 
to win over the Muslims and set them against the Congress movement 
A deputation of the Muslims, encouraged by the British official » n 
not by the Government itself, was induced to ask for representation 
a separate community, and further pray “that their position shonl i 
be estimated not merely on their numerical strength but in resptn t n 
the political importance of their community and the service it hav 
rendered to the Empire”. Lord Minto conceded both, and we know 
from an entry in Lady Minto ’s diary of Ist October, 1906, that this :u t 
was jubilantly hailed by British officialdom as “nothing less than tht 
pulling back of 62 millions of people from joining the ranks of sedit loii^ 
opposition”. Even the great Liberal statesman Lord Morley support l o 
this ingenious device of “separate electorate” and “weightaL'f 
which was virtually a stab in the back at Indian Nationalism. 

Ramsay MacDonald, who later became the Prime Minister n: 
Britain, correctly diagnosed the situation when he observed thiit 
“the Mahomedan leaders are inspired by certain Anglo-Indiaii 
officials, and these officials have pulled wires at Simla and in Londor. 
and of malice aforeihotight sowed discord between Hindu au i 
Mahomedan communities by showing the Muslims special fawMir 

The Muslim League, founded in 1906 (p. 981), was originall} 
mainly an organization of some Muslims who emphasized the boii i 
of religion in place of the “New Nationalism ”. Its attitude was a! 

^ Aooording to the OounteH of Minto (/ndio, Minto and Mofiey, p. ^ 
•eparate eleotorstes were propoeed by Mr. Gol^e. She doee not, ho\(e^er. 
quote any authority in lupport of her etatement. The following fuminar> ' ‘ 
a apeech by Mr. Qokhale probably repreeente hie real viewa : 

“Mr. Ookhale atated h» own potion in the matter quite frankly. Be 
all along been in favour of apecial aeparate eleotoratea for important minor t m. 
but he wanted auoh eleotoratea to provide not tlw whole of the repreeentaii 
to which the oommunitiea ware entitled, but only ao much of it aa waa nec<' 
to redreaa the defksienoiea and inequalitiea of general eleotiona; and he war 
the aame ^eatmeot to be eatended to other important minoritiee Haa 
Mahomedana where neoeaaary. Mr. Qokhale held atron^y that in the 
intereat of their public life and for the future of their land they muat first have 
dUotiona on a territorial baaia in which aU oonummitiea witht^ diatinctu n 
race or creed ahould puikipate, and then special separate aupplemei tarv 
alaotiona should be held to secure the &ir and adequate rep r eae n tation of 
important minorities aa had rac^ved leas than their full share in the ge: ers 
aleelkma.** Speoehoe qf Oopal KHthm OckhaU (Mataaan ft 06.), p. 1136. 
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tiwt excluiivo, but as its numbers grew, it imbibed the nationalisUo 
spirit which animated the country. In 1913 it adopted “self- 
government within the Empire” as its goal. The war between 
Turkey and Britain aroused strong anti British feelings among 
jKiwerful sections of Muslims and {mvtHl the way for oo-ojxiration 
U'tw’een them and the Congress. Itoth the Congn’*ii8 and the IxMigue 
held their sessions at Lucknow m IDIC, and concluded the famous 
■ Lucknow Pact” by which the (’tmgnjas agreed to separate elector- 
ates and the two organizations jointly fnimed a constitutional 
scheme on the basis of Dominion Status. 

The year 191G w'hich saw' the union of the Moderate and Radical 
sections of the Congress, and the friendly co-ojxTation between it 
and the Muslim I^eague for the common cjiuso of India, is also 
memorable for the inauguration of two Home Rule l^eaguos, one 
founded by Lokamftnya Tilak in April of that ymr, and another by 
Annie Besant five months later. Those two bodit's co-o|>orated in 
carrying on an intensive profiaganda in favour of the “(>)ngre8s- 
lioague Scheme” of political reforms. / 


2. The Non-Co-operation and Civil Disobedience Movement 

(1917-1934) 

(jhe War of 1914-18 which brought aUmt the nipprochemont 
between the Congress and the Muslim League also furthered the 
Indian cause in other ways. Indian soldiers rendered splendid 
service to the Empire at critical moments of the war. In acknow- 
ledging it Lord Birkenhead truly remarked: "Without India the 
war would have been immensely prolonged if indeed without her 
help it could have been brought to a victorious conclusion. England 
felt bound to recompense this service by political reforms in India, 
particularly aa one of the avowed objects of the war was to secure 
self-determination for subject peoples and to make the world 
safe for democracy. Besides, the lessons of the Russian Revolution 
and the oollapee of the Tsarist regime probably had some effect on 
a eocHcm of British politicians. All these factors led to the famous 
announcement of 1917 (p. 915) and the constitution of 1919 to 
which refisrence haa been made earlier (p. 916). 

The publication of the Montagu-Cheimsford Report created a split 
iu the ranks of the Congress. It was considered in a special session 
of the Congress and condemned as inadecjuate, disappointing ami 
unsatisfactory. Thereupon most of the leaders of the Modssate 
Fwty left the Congrees, and later founded the Indian Liberal 
Pedera^« Mabfrtin& Gindhi was at first inclined to try to make 
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the reforms work, and the Congress decided in favour of this ;• 
December 1919. But he changed his views before a year 
Under his inspiration the Congress adopted, in a special session ii. . 
in Calcutta in 1920, the famous resolution on Non-co-opc^ration w hi ■ 
recommended the renunciation of Government titles aivl ti 
boycotting of the Legislatures, law-courts and Government eilu 
tional institutions, leading up at a lat(*r date to the non-iiauii*- 
of taxes. Further, the object of the Indian National Congro^^ u , 
now defined as the attainment of Swardjya (self-rule) h\ .i 
legitimate and peaceful means. This last phrase replaced the \oir: 
“constitutional means”, and Swardjya was taken to imply “M'll-ri ■ 
within the Empire, if possible, without, if necessary”. 

The new policy was acclaimed with enthusiasm, and 
overwhelming support from the masses. As a British UTitcr h i^ 
observed, Gandhiji “not only converted the nationalist mo\cni*: 
info a revolutionary movement, but also made it popular”. I;* 
Congress gave up its old methods of constitutional agitation, aii i / 
was now broad-based on the willing support of the masses. Th. 
great change was heljied by some contemixirary events, two ot uhi ’ 
deserve sfiecial mention, viz. the atrocities in the Punjab ami ii 
Khilafat agitation. 

In 1919 the Government passed a set of new coercive mea^iir-' 
known as the Rowlatt Acts from the name of the President ol ti 
Committee on whose report they were based. These sought i 
perpetuate the extraordinary repressive powers conferred on ti' 
Government during the war, for doing away with ordinary h -' 
procedure and for authorising imprisonment without trial. Gan ih . 
organised a passive resistance movement in protest, and “a muht 
wave of mass demonstrations, strikes, unrest and rioting spread < i\' ' 
many parts of India”. The Government put down the movci iti 
with a heavy hand, the blackest stain on its record being in 
nection with a prohibited meeting of citizens at an enclosed ) . ‘ ' 
called Jalianwalla Bagh at Amritsar. Troops under General I’y ' 
fired 1,600 rounds of ammunition into the unarmed crowd wh(' i ' ■ 
no means of exit. Even according to official estimates 379 jx i 
were killed, and 1,200 wounded were left imtended. Martial lav 
proclaimed in the Punjab; and the subsequent inquiries rev ^ 
a gruesome picture of shootings, hangings, bombing from the an i'‘ 
extremely severe sentences passed by the tribunals during the i r- 
of terror. 

The part played by Britain in the defeat of Turkey and d. 
dismemberment of the Turkish empire in the First World 
offended the religious and historical sentiment of the Muslims an- 
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,iUSO(l them to adopt an aggreasive nnti Rntiah attitncle The two 
ir- others, Muhammad Ah an(i Slwiukat Ah. and Maulana Ahul 
K.iliim Azad organized a mass movement of the Mushmrt km>\Mi as 
;ii(* Khilafat mov'ement^ 

'J'liere was already widesj)read unrest aimniL' the industrial worki'rs. 
I'he Bombay Mill strike alTeeted more than IJo.tNKi workers at the 
hrL'inning of 1919 and there w(‘re no fewer than 2<Hi str^es in\olvmc 
1 .‘i lakhs of workers during the tirst six months ol 19*Jo \Die atroeilu^s 
in the Punjab stirred the whole eountr\, and in thi* Khilafat move- 
rient Gandhiji saw “an opportunity o( uniting Hindus and 
M.ihonuHlans as would not arise m a humlrod uvirs ’. II(> whole- 
ht arttslly esjKiused the Khilalat cause, and there was. us nil ollirial 
]iuhheatioii reeonled, “ unpree(‘d<*nted tralernis<vt ion IsUweim the 
Hindus and the Muslims 

(iandhiji (‘oneeived the nlea of (‘anahsing tie* jwiwerliil eurreiifs 
"t this united mass nio\ement so as to gi\(‘ the utmost inijwlus to 
Till- national struggle lor indejx-Uidems- This took shajM' iti tia* 
!i<tn-violenl non-e(>-o]H.‘ration movement mentioned almve It was 
adoptc<l, thouLdi not without ojipimilion. in the s|s‘eial wssion 
•I the ('ongress held in Calcutta in SeptemlH*r n»2<», and wii.s re- 
ilhrmed, almost unanimously, at the annual s<“<sion at Nagjuir 
;n Deeemlier, 1920. 

The movement evoke<l u lu'arty respoiiM* throughmit the <’oui:irv. 
Nearly two-thirds of the voters abstained from taking part in the 
'lection to the Councils held in No\emher, 192n, and a large 
numl>er of students came out ot H(li(s>is and < olleges I he law \ers 
iio gave up their jiractiees im lud(‘d su< h distinguishe<l j*erHons 
s iX-sabandhu C. K. Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru An inifx.rtant 
h atiiro of the movement was the burning of Knglish cloths on Ikui- 
lires, and a spirit of civil d iso fwa lienee and jiassive resistance against 
Hie Government w'as visible everywhere Ah there were nearly 
■^hCXXt jxilitical prisoners, the jail lo.st its terror, and irniinsonment 
l>ecame a badge of honour. The British (»overnment brouglit the 
Prince of Wales to India in the vain ho{)e ot rousing the trmlitional 
h*eUng of loyalty among the masses. But a harUil was obscn wl all 
'*ver India on the day the Prince landcni in B<jml>ay, and he had 
fo paas for the most part through dt'sertcvi Htrw*t» wlnm he visited 
the provincial capitals of India. 

The year 1921 was thus a meinoniblc landmark in the history of 
India’s struggle for frc^cdom. The 0)ngre.Ks, in its annual scission at 
Ahmadfibad (December, 1921), not only expressed ita determination 
t^o continue the programme of non-violent non-co-operation with 
c^roater vigour but took steps to organize civil disobedience. 
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Mah&tma Gfindhi was appointed by the Congress the sole executive 
authority to lead the national movement. The popular enthusiasn. 
rose to fever heat and there was an eager expectation of a 
movement on a big scale. Gandhiji, however, decided to 
it at first to Bardoli, a small district of 87,000 people. But even th> 
w'as suspended on account of an outbreak of mob violence at Chiii:: 
Chaura ( a small village near Gorakhpur in the U.P. l in the coum* r f 
which a police station was burnt and twenty-two policemen kilk*<! 
Gandhiji’s decision was received with feelings of dismay all over th* 
country, but was endorsed by the Congress Working Commit I w er. 
12th February, 1922. In consequence some activities of the nationa. 
movement had to be suspended for several years. 

A new policy was adopted by a section of the Congress under th* 
leadership of C. R. Das and Motil&l Nehru. They organized iL* 
SwarSjya party and contested the next elections to the Council \ut: 
a view to wrecking the reforms from within by “uniform, consisten: 
and continuous obstruction ”. But in spite of some success the p'li ^ 
failed in its main objective. 

The spirit of frustration caused by the suspension of the 
movement adversely affected the relations between Hindus iuk: 
Muslims. There was no common programme to bring them together 
and the transformation of Turkey into a secularist State under 
Kemal Pasha put an end to the Khilafat movement. Other caiiy' 
were also at work, and designing persons were not wanting to 
discord between the two communities. A series of communal not^ 
broke out in 1923, and with occasional intervals continued 
almost regular Teatures of Indian political life. The failure of tl ' 
Swar§jya Party was largely due to this communal discord. Th- 
Muslim League grew in power and revived the old ideas of Sir 
Ahmad. The Congress, however, was obsessed by an uii on. 
promising nationalist outlook, took no real measure of the magn t ude 
and character of the communal problem, and underestimate 1 ih‘ 
power and position of the Muslim League, reinforced by ‘'UIih 
K hilafat leaders who no longer took their inspiration fron th* 
Mah&tm&. The Congress wanted to rally the Muslim Nation;iii!>t' 
as a counterpoise to the League, very much in the same way 
British Government wanted to rally the Moderates again.'^t thf 
Extremists. The result was the same, for in the long run both pri ve-i 
equally incapable of stenuning the tide of their opponents’ swci 
success. 

The boycott of the Simon Commission (p. 920), provided a 
opportunity for the restenution of amity betw'cen the dift r^”^ 
communities and political parties. The Congress, the Muslim Lc 
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and the Liberal Federation, the or^aruxation of the Modoraiea who 
MM'edod from the Congreas after 1920, all combined to frame a con- 
stitution for India. But the Ail l*artie« Convention whieh met to- 
wards the end of 1928 would not conmlc the cliiima ma<ie by Mr. 
.Imnah on behalf of the Mu8lim.H. He thcndoix' joiiuxl the Miialim 
Itvvders who did not see eye to eye with the Congnvns, and on .lanuarv 
1. 1929, held an All-India Muslim Confenmce which iasued a mani- 
Ic.sto of Muslim claims. This fonmxl the basis of the famous fourtwn 
(li rnands fonnulattxl by Mr. Jinnah later in the same year. 

In the Madras session held in 1927 the Congress hod declare<l 
Munplcte national indcjxmdence as its goal. Neverthehxw the All- 
Tiirties Convention, and later the (\)ngn>8H, agnssi to accept 
iKiminion Status if gninted on or bt'fore 31 st IVt'cmlnT, 1929. Failing 
t his the Congress resolved to pursue its goal of complete indo|xmdonco 
and organize non-violent non-co- 0 |sTation including non-pa\Tnont 
of taxes^' 

In reply to the Congress demands the Vii'croy, lord Irwuj, 
(iMared on Slst Octolier, 1929, that “the natural issue of India's 
i-onstitutional progress” was the attainment of Dominion Status, 
and further announced that a Round Table Con feren ct*' of all jairties 
sumld be held in London to dTscmsTTFenr^immeiOT of the 
Simon Commission. As this fell far short of its demands, the 
Congress, in its Lahore session, held in December, 1929, declared 
complete independence as its goal, rcsolvcKl to boycott the l^is- 
laturcs and the Round Table Conference, and took stejis to launch a 
programme of civil disobedience. As the clock struck midnight on 
3l8t December, 1929, Pandit J a waharlul Nehni, the I^osident of the 
^’ongrees, hoisted the National Flag of India. Indejsjndonce Day was 
c elebrated all over India on 26th January, 1930. This day, on which 
the solemn ceremony was repeated year after year, became a 
liynimark in the history of India’s struggle for froodonP) 

Gindhiji started the Cjvij _pi8obedience_c amr*sigw on April 6, 
by^Mf famous march to Daiidi in Western India to make salt on 
the sea-shore in defiance of the salt-law regulations. This was the 
signal for a mass movement on a large scale, involving mass strikes, 
the boycott of British goods, grave cases of leironsm such as the 
armoury raid in ChitUgong, and the setting up of "parallel 
^jovemments in several places. The Government adopted stem 
measures of repression. According to official figures there were 
^ cases of firing resulting in 103 killed and 420 injured, and 60,000 
people were imprisoned in less than a year, indisenminate and 
mercUeea beatii^ of men and women formed a fwilpj'® ^ 

prestive campaign undertaken by the Govemraent. j 
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The strike and the boycott hit the British community harti ' 
and the Government, unable to suppress the movement by font 
adopted conciliatory measures. The Round Table Conferetict 
which met in November 1930, without any representative of 
Congress, was adjourned on 2nd January, 1931, and on 4th March 
the famous Gfindhi-Irwin agreement w as signed. By this the Conprcs? 
agreed to give up Civil Disobedience and join the Round Tabic 
Conference, while the Government withdrew the repressive ordinance^ 
and released }X)litical prisoners excepting those guilty of violent 

G&ndhiji was chosen as the sole representative of the Congn^na at 
the second session of the Round Table Conference (7th Septcinix'r 
to Ist December, 1931). B,rit the communal question provwj a 
baffling problem, and as noiagreement was possible between Indtar 
leaders, the Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, had to makt 
the famous Communal Award. On his return to India on 2si( 
December, 1931 , Gilndhiji found Government repression in full pw 
H is request for an interview with the Viceroy was refusetl, an i 
on Ist January, 1932, the Working Committee of the Conpre.v 
adopted a resolution for the renewal of Civil Disobedience and the 
boycott of British goods. On 4th January, Gandhi ji was arrc^ttKi 
The Government declared the Congress to be an illegal body and 
issued a number of repressive ordinances. They were openly defied 
and the Govenunent took severe measures against the resistance 
movement. According to Congress estimates more than 120, 0(»' 
persons were arrested by the end of March, 1933, and a dismal recanl 
of wholesale violence, physical outrages, shooting and beating np 
punitive expeditions, collective fines on villages and seizure of land' 
and property of villagers” is found in the India League Delegation 
Report issued in 1933. 

It was at this unhappy juncture that the British Government 
announced its constitutional proposals (p. 922). The establishment 
of a separate electorate for the Depressed Classes, which formM a 
part of the Communal Award given by Ramsay Macdonald, provoked 
G&ndhiji, then in jail, to undertake a fast. The result was the Poona 
Pact, which nearly doubled the number of seats reserved for the 
Depressed Classes, to be filled by a common joint electorate out of a 
panel of names originally chosen by them alone^ 

3 . The Final Phase ( 1935 - 1947 ) 

^ (jhe Civil Disobedienoo campaign dragged on till May, 1934, v beo 
it waa virtually abandoned by the Congress. Once more the Gongres’ 
decided, as in 1922, to work the raforma introduced by the A t of 
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193^ which reference has been mode above (p. 922)^(lt swept the 
|K)lls in elections held at the beginning of 1937 so far as^e General 
or predominantly Hindu seats w ere ('oiu'emei!. The Muslims desired 
to form a Coalition Ministrj' with tlie Congress in wtch IVovinee, 
but the Congress refused to admit into the Ministry any one who did 
not subscribe to its creed. This decision widened the (ituivage be- 
tween the Congress and the Muslim League, and Mr. Jinnah, who hod 
hitherto been favourably disposed towartls the Congress, and had 
once vehemently protested against the view that India was not a 
nation,* publicly declared that the ' Muslims can exjieot neither 
I list ire nor fair play under Congress Govenmient.” This scmtiment 
was now shared by the majority of Muslims. Mr. Jinnah IxM anie the 
unquestioned leader of the Muslim community, and was elected each 
\oar as IVesident of the Ixwigue, w hich soon ralluxl round it the groat 
bulk of Muslims ail over India. 


The Congress forme d Ministries in seven* out of eleven ptovineoa^ 
.\s aoministiation was highly successful, the ('ongress rapidly 
LTrew in popularity, its membership increasing from less than half 
li million at the beginning of 1936 to five million by the end of 1939. 
But soon a “left wing” developed in the Congress, and its gn>at 
strength became manifest when its loader SubhiiB Chandra Bose 
licfeated even Gandhiji’s nominee for the Presidency. When the 
moderate section ultinuitely forced Subhas Bose to resign, he funned 
li new party, the “Forward Bloc”, and this open split considerably 
weakened the power and prestige of the Congnsss. 

Nevertheless the Congress Ministries successfully worked the 
reforms, and the political situation w'as fairly tranquil until the 
outbreak of the Second World War in 1039, when the (Jongress 
look exception to the fact that India was dragged into the war 
w ithout her consent. A strong declaration was issued by the W orking 
Committee of the Congress refusing “co-operation in a war which is 
conducted on imperialist lines”. The Committee also asked the 
British Goyemment to state w’hether their w^ar aims included the 


elimination of imperialism and the treatment of India as a free 
nation. As no satisfactory reply was forthconug^aU the C ongress 
>liDistriftM* ^ii^< Jm't!i5otH^^ ^enibcr, 19^. W hen the Germans 
w ’ H wr i^ rf yfn g Congress offered more 

than once to oo-operate in the war effort, if at Iciast a Provisional 
National €k>veminent were set up at the Centre. The utmost 
‘^■onoewrion on the t ide of the Government w'as contained in the 


[Modem Bmritw, Oct., 1926, p. 462. ^ . 

‘This does not Ldade Sind, which hed elso become e Congrme 

tile Mtnieten and the majority of memben of ite Legidettve Assembly hed 
idenilfled theoHrivw with the CemgM ]M^ 
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Viwroy 8 statement of August 8, 1940. He refused to concc i, ii„. 
National Government os “its authority is denied by large and |Miuer 
ful elements in India’s national life,” wliich obviously refem l t-* 
the Muslims. But he offered (1) to sot up, after the war, a r* . 
presentative body to devise a new constitution for India, 
enlarge the Viceroy’s I]xecutive Council by nominating addin 
Indian menibcirs; and (3) to appoint a “War Advisory ('ouiifii 
consisting of reprc-scntatives of Bntish India and Indian IStan-- 

The Congress regarded this “ August, offer” j s quite iiiis.ios 
factory, and inaugurated, in Octob er, 1940, an individual ( im: 
Disobedience campaign under theleacTer^iip of Mahritina Gandi.i 
- — This" deadlock continued for a year and a half. At last mIu u ih 
Japanese, after ovemmning Malaj’a, were rapidly advaiuiu- i: 
Burma, tlie P-ritLsh made a conciliatory gesture. On 8th Marcli, J'.MJ 
Rangoon fell, and three days later it was announced that Sir Stafl^.n! 
jCJripps, a member of the Briti.sh Cabinet, would be sent out to Ip li i 
Crippaji'irtually repeated the August offer. He promised Domini p 
"Status and a constitution-making body after the war ^vas over, 1 / 
held out no hope of any immediate change in the govermiK iit - i 
India. The Congre.ss as well as the Muslim League refused hi.s otlir 
and the Cripps Mission (Mareh-April, 1942) ended in eomf^i';- 
failurej 

Througliout these negotiations the Congress could not count i n 
the support of the Muslim I^^eague. Mr. Jinnah now rejiudiati^il it ' 
“democratic system of Parliamentary government on the eoncc]'!! 'p 
of a homogenous nation and the method of counting headb 
iinpossihlo in India, and publicly expressed the view that ncitf 'r 
minority safeguards nor separate electorates could save the Mu'!. ! ' 
from the Congress raj at the centre. When the Congress Mini- p' 
in the lh”ovinces resigned, the Muslim I^eague observed a (la\ t 
deliverance and thanksgiving throughout India. 

In January, 1940, Mr. Jiimah declared that the Hindu- 
Muslims formotl two separate nations “who both must shan ' 
govonuince of their common motherland”. Three months lah r p. 
the Lahore Session of the Muslim Ijoaguo (March, 1940), he dec L ' = 
that the Muslim nation must linve a se|mrate independent stale ’ 
other words, he now' advocated the establishment of Pakistan 
federation of the Phinjab, North-West Frontier or Afghan Pto^ i 
Kashmir, Sind and Baluchistan^ in a sovereign state. The idea 
been first brought into prominence by a group of young Mu.slin 

* The namf* Pakist&i (originally Palut&n), which means *‘sacn'd 
is derived by taking the initi^ letters of the four and the end of 
name (R. Ooupland, TfiS CanttiMumal Problem m India, Part II, p. 1^-^ 
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the time of the Round Table Confereiu'c. but Imd found no HUpiiort, 
and waa charactoriaed bv Mu.slun b'mleni na “a student’s Hcluune*’, 
chimerical a nd inipracti(‘able Even the nuxiititHi pro|Kwuil of Sir 
Muhammad Iqbnl ior a Ick^sc fe<leration of Pakistiln, coniprisin^ one 
or two Muslim states, vuth the rest of India, tirM made in I'.Kli), and 
re|x«ited in 11130, had not Uvn widely uia'epteil ‘ The nlen of 
Pakistan as a sovereij:n state was by Mr. dinnah, and was 

formally endorsoil by the Muslim I/amic in IIMO From tliat date 
ail attempts at rec-omiliation l«‘twe4‘n the ('<»nyn'Hs and the I/'a^me 
foundenxl on this i.ssue of Pakistan. Tlie (lovrrnment (‘ould also now 
plausibly refuse the CV>n;jn‘s.s demand for a national jL^overnment on 
the ground that the MuslmiH were opjM>.sfd to it. 

^ [l)n August S, im2, the .MMniiia (,'ongn*.ss ('oinmittis* adopltsi a 
resolution in favour of starting a mass struggle on the \ude.st jxwsilile 
xeale. Although the ('oiigress hail not made any actual preparations, 
the Government deeidt'd to stnk<' imme<iiatel\ . In the early hours 
of the morning of August b. all the (’ongress Iea<]erh were arresttHl 
and the Congress, was de< lar(sl an illegal Iv'sly, As then* was no 
ili'finito organization and a complete lack of leadership, violent 
riots and u.ssaulls and sfKinwiie clisordcTs, sueh as the cutting of 
t<‘legraph and telephone lines, damaging railway tracks, stations, 
etc., occurred on a large scale in ddlerent parts ul India The 
Government again adoptc'd strong mea.sur(‘s of r<*}in‘ssion including 
tiring from aeroplanes. Acccjrding to ofliciai estimate's more 
than Od,CKX) fK'oyile were arrestrsl, l^,d(^U detained without trial, 
140 killcHl, and l,t),‘i<J injured througli |K»hce or military bring during 
the last five months of 1142. 

The outward manifestation of unrest in India was eonsiderably 
redu(*cd by these repressive rneaMires, but the P*ritish Government 
\^as soon faced by another sctious danger. Subluls ('handm Bows 
who had escayied from India in 1941, made contacts with Germany 
and Japan. When the Jajianese compierwi the Malay Peninsula, a 
large number of Indian soldiers fell priwuiers into their bands. Under 
an agreeniont with the Japanese (;<»veniment, Bow*, now callwl 
Xetaji (Leader), organised tlicm into an Az/ui Ihrid Fouz or Indian 
National Army. He inaugurut<*<l the Government of krw? India at 
.Singapore, and in 1943 his wddiers advanced with the Jajxinew* army 
up to the very frontier of India. 

On 6th May, 1944, Gaiidhiji was nrleawsl from prison on grounds 
of health. He held a series of discussions with Mr. Jinnab but no 

^ It is, howe\'w, to bo noted that some* time fjofore AprO, 1925, LAi& LAjpat 
Kii had suggested the creation of Muslim I*rovinre« in the nortb-eaat and north* 
weet of India to set at rest tfie oeaaeUjss Hindu -Muslim bu kerings and 
jealousies in some provinoos {Mod. Rev. April, 1926, p. 489). 
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agreeniont vas reached. Lord Wavell, who succeeded lyird 
Linlith^^ow as Governor- General in October, 1943, flew to Dm. inn 
in March, 1945, andcarae back with the projx)sal that the MenilM r> 
of his Council, with the exception of the Viceroy and CommandfT ii,- 
Chief, should be Indians selected from amongst the leaders of bifiian 
jKilitical parties, on a basis of parity bedween Muslims and tht 
so-called caste Hindus. He summoned a conference at Simla on 
25th June, 1945, to wdect the jiersonncl, but it broke down the 
(longress and t4jc Ijoague could not come to an agreement. 

Not long after this, the I.^bour Party came into power m Bntaim 
The new' Rritish Government made an earnest effort to end tla 
jK)litical deadlock in India. They decided to hold fresh elections ot 
Indian Councils, both Central and Provincial, to reconslifult' th* 
Viceroy's Executive Council, immediately after the elections, wnh 
Indian memlx'rs as projiosed in March, and to summon a < .n- 
stitution-making body as soon as possible. The elections held at ih* 
iK^ginning of 1940 resulted in a sweeping victory for the Congro" m 
resjiect of the General seats and for the Muslim League in i 
of Muslim seats. 

\ The Indian National .\rniy organised by Bose surrendered to th- 
British after the collapse of Japan, and a number of its oflic(T.> u< n 
tried in India for treason. This was a highly impolitic step on the par! 
of the Government, as it gave the Indian jieoplo a complete })it inr*' 
of an organization of which they had hitherto knowm very little \ 
wave of cnthu.siasm swejit the country, and demonstration> vr- 
held in a numbtT of cities. On 18th February, 1946, tiie ratiim- 
the Ijo j’al Indian Navy r ose in o|K.‘n mutiny which, for a few d i' ' 
assumed serious proportions. 

On 19th February, the British IVimo Minister announced il >’ 
three members of the Cabinet would visit India “to promote n 
conjunction with the leaders of Indian opinion, the early reah.sa! ’ 
of full self-government in India”. Later, on 15th March, he refcri 
to complete indejiondenco as a possible goal of Indian constituti ’ 
development, if Indians so chose. T he Cabin et Miss ion ar rived 
Delhi in March, 1946, and held a series of con^rences vith ! ■ 
leSdCTS of the Congress and the League. As no agreement w as > 

between them, the Mission issued a statement on 16th May, I'd^' 
giving in broad outline their idea of the future government of In ' ‘ 
and laying down the procedure for framing a detailed constituti J 

The Cabinet ilission recommended a federal tj^ of government 
the w hole of India including the States. The Federal Gorcnim ' 
would deal with Fgreigi^^airs, Defence a nd C ommunicati on, - ^ 
the other powers wouj[3'~Be vested in the Provmcea and Stat " 
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British India was to be dividwl into thm' prouiw of IVtivjnooa ; one 
roiuprising the Punjab, the North- West Frontier l^)vinft*, Sint! 
And Baluchistan ; a second cornf»nHing Itengnl nn<l Assam , and the 
third the rest. The Union ronstitution was to Ik* fmmod by a 
Constituent Assembly of 2% nicnilK*rs el<‘t't<Hl on a {•ommunal Imsis 
bv the Provincial I/jgislative AHs«*niblH‘s. and the rvprtwntatives of 
States which joined the Union, vihilc the repn*s<'ntatives of the thn'C 
^rroiips of Provinces were to nu*et sejuinitely to dmvi up the am* 
siitulion of the Provin<-OH in each itnmp. Kadi Provinw* was given 
tlic right to opt out of the Fe<iera! Cnmn after the first eleeUim of its 
i^'gislative Council under the new Constitution. VlPfie ('abinel 
Mission further rccominend«*<] the <‘stahlisliinenf of an interim 
National Govemnicnt by the reeonsfitutioii of the \ laToy & 
Kxeeutive Council from among tlu* leaiier.s of the ilifTen*nt imrties. 
^Jn t)th June, the Muslim Ix*ni:ne aeee]>t«si the Cabinet Mission's 
pro|K>salR, nuterating that the attainment of the goal of a complete 
sovereign Pakistan still remained th(' unalterable objeitivc of the 
Muslims in India. The Congr(‘s.s rejeetal the Viceroy’s jirofsiMal for 
an interim Govemnicnt, but agreal to iwirtieijuite in the Constituent 
.\ssembly in order to frame the Constitutum IJhe ( abinet Mission 
li ft India on 29th Juno 

The Muslim Ijoague demaiide<l that the \ leerov whouhl proetHsi 
\s nil his scheme for an interim (Jovenimcnt even though the Congn*ss 
would not Ukc part in it. This the Viceroy n*fuw<J to do, for he liad 
already declared that it wa.s to be a (oAcnmieiit of all tlie parties 
w ho had accepted the C'abiiiet Miasion's plan There werc^ also sliarp 
differences between the Mushm Ix*ague ami the t-iuigreiis over the 
interpretation of the Cfibinet Mi-ssion h plan. 

After a somewhat a^^rinimiums contniversy the Muslim Ix«igue 
formally withdrew its acceptance of the ('abinet Mission s plan. I he 
Viceroy thereupon, in acconiance with his previous dnelaratioii, 
reconstituted his Executive Council without any reprosemUtivo of 
I lie League. This complete triumph of the Congress provoked a 
wolent reaction among separatist Muslims, and the Muslim Ixjague 
f>xed UDon 16th August. 1 946, ns the day of “ Dim-t Actio n On that 
lav, while som^rfe^SupixirU^rs of the Ix«igue contented themselves 
vMth demonstrations of a peaceful tyix*, a rowdy section in 
.•ot completely out of control. A number of Hindus were kill^ and 
their houses and shops were looted and burnt. Soon the Hindus 
retaliated and for a number of days the streets of (>lcutU wore the 
Hi.'ene of communal riots of the worst type. Neither the L^gue 
MinistTy, nor the Governor and the Viceroy, who were dtimste j 
t^ponsible for law and order, took adequate steps to stop the 
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hideous violence that disgraced the name of the first city of inoden 
India. 

On 2nd September, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and his (ollcHnjei 
were sworn in as members of the Viceroy’s Executive Counnl Sm 
after this, the Hindus of a number of villages in the (li.stritt o; 
Noakhali and the adjoining part of Comilla suffered tem})l\ firm 
raids organised by bands of armed men belonging to the otlie? 
community. This provoked reprisals in Bihar, where large 
of Muslims received the same treatment at the hands of the Hindis 
Pandit Nehru flew to Bihar, and the Congress Ministry thto* 
vigorous steps to suppress the disturbances. 

The Executive Council of the Viceroy, under the gindaiue • 
Nehru, worked like a Cabinet and changed the whole spirit snd ci;* 
look of Indian goveniment. Lord Wave ll, whose power thus Ikhiuh* 
almost non-existent, now sou’gFTtonbring in the Ivcagiie nicfnixT' 
as a counterpoise in the name of communal parity. He told I’ln m 
Nehru that the licague had agreed to join the Constituent Asscini'i}, 
and reconstituted the Executive Council by including meinh(‘p* (.■: 
that organisation. The introduction of this new element dcstrcyd 
the team spirit of the Council, as the I.oague members (ijHiiiv 
repudiated the idea of collective responsibility. What was worse, di- 
Lcague did not join the Constituent Assembly, and Mr. diniiiv;- 
made the startling disclosure that it had never agreed to df' 
was an awkward situation for the Viceroy, and the British ()< vtr:- 
ment did nothing to improve it when it declared, on DocendH-r » 
that if the Muslim League did not join the Constituent AsM iidd 
the decision of this body could not be implemented by the I Inti'’ 
Government, so fiir at least as it affected the Provinces vidi » 
Muslim majorityt(NevertheIc8s, the Constituent Assembly met ’ 
9th December, 1946, without the members of the League, b'd u 
Rajendra Prasad was elected President, and various cornniMt' ■’ 
were appointed to draft the different parts of the Constituti ' 
'OPric tense atmosphere continued till 20th February, 194/. ' ’ ' 
the British Government made an important announcement of }>' ‘ .' • 
Hft declared its intention to quit India by June, 1948, and app t ' 
Lord Mountbatten Viceroy of India to arrange for the trau.^f' * ' 
authority from British to Indian hands. 

This momentous proclamation evoked hei^y enthusiasm all 
India, save in the ranks of the Muslim League, which once 
resorted to “Direct Action.” Riots broke out a ll over the Punjaj 
soon extendedVo tne Norm- West Frontier Provin^,~an3”loo’ : 
An|nn- murder and violence occurred on a large scale over a wide 

successive communal outbreaks had a very unfortunate 
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c-onaequenooi* The Hindus and the Sikhs, who had hithert 4 ) been 
strongly in favour of a Lnited India, now gradually eatne Ui rt^ilise 
Its impracticability, and demandtxl ^lartition of the Fiinjab and 
Bengal if the Muslims refuseil to join the ('onstiuient AswMiihly 

Lord Mountbatten assuiucMl oflieo iw Vu'i'rtiy on 24(h March, 
194/, and on 3rd June brtmdcast the fanuMis d(H'larution laving down 
“the method by which jxiwer will l>e transferriMl from British to 
Indian hands . The main jaunts ol this new jirociMlim' or jk>1i<\v 
may be sumincal uj) as follows. 

1. If the areas with a majority of Muslim jK.pulation so dtvsiriMl. 
they should Ixi allowed to form a rte|mrate l>omin(on. atul a new 
Constituent AKMembl\ would ls‘ set up for that j.urjMw But lit that 
case there would U' a imrtition ot Bengal ami the Punjah d the 
represonUitives of the Hindu majority distru ts m the I>*gislatures 
of those Provincvs so desirtvl. 

2 A referendum would In* taken m tiu' North-West Frontier 
Pr(»vinec to ascertain whether it hliould join Pakistan or not, 

3. The district of Sylhct would Im* joiiusl lo the Muslim area in 
B(*ngal after the views of the {>eoph> luul Issui ascertained hy a 
nderendurn. 

4 Boundary C'ornmi.ssioiis would lx* set up to define the Uuind 
aries of the Hindu and Muslim ProviiiceH m Bengal and the Punjah 

0. l.x>gislat ion would Ik* ininMiue<*d in the nirrent w'Hsion ol 
Parliament for immediately eonh‘mng J)ommion .Status on India 
(or the two Dominions if juirtition is deei<ie<l ujM»n), without aiiN 
jirejudice to the final d/'cision of th/* (’onstituent Assemhl) (or 
Assemblie-s) in this resptu t ^ 

This histone pronouneenu'nt was r<-cei\e<l with rnix/sj fwlmgs In 
tlio public. The Hindus and nationalists of all |x*rKuasions (h-plonsl 
the vivisection of India, while the Muslims of the L^iigue were not 
fully satisfiod with the “truncaUHl and moth ejiten Pakistan", as 
yU. Jinnah onw descriliod it. 

^ (it was, however, generally agrwsl that the new scheme ofTertsi the 
l)e8t practicable solution of the Indian problem, so far as it (ould Is- 
envisaged at the moment. Aceonlingly Isith the Congress and the 
League accepted it, and the jiartition of the Punjab and Ik'iigal was 
efiected by two Commissions apfKjinte<l by the British (Jovenirnent , 
with Sir Cyril liad cliffe A S Chairman of lx>t h The I nd la In/lcjK5nden/^? 
Bill, passSrtjyTlJeTlritish Parliament on the 1st July, 11#47, without 
any dissent, fixed ujion 15th August, 1947, as the daUt of the transfer 
of authority. Accordingly, at midnight on 14th 15th August, a 
special session of the Constituent Assembly was held in Delhi. It 
solemnly declared the independence of India as a part of the British 
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Commonwealth and appointed Lord Mountbatten the first Governor 
General of the new Indian Dominion. 

Mr. Jinnah was chosen as the first Governor-General of Pakibtan 
which soon took steps to summon its own Constituent Assembl \ . 

16th August, 1947, which saw the end of the long-drawn Natioriiii 
Struggle against British rule is a red-letter day in the histor} u! 
India, and the date will ever remain engraved in the hearts 


miliions of her 


✓ 



APPENDIX I 


THE INDIAN STATES IN NEW INDIA 
I. General Policy 

The position of the Indian States in Indefiendent liulia was forts 
shadowed by the Oibinet Mission, which umsl the follouing wnnis 
in its statonient of Kith May, 1140: “It is quite clear that with the 
attainment of independoiKe by British India, whether inside or 
outside the Commonwealth, the relationship which has hitherto 
existed between the Rulers of the States and the British (Yown, 
will no longer be possible. Paramountcy can wuther lie retaimyl by 
the British Crown nor transferred to the new (Joveniment. . . , 
-\t the same time the States are reaily and willing to c'o-ofienite in 
the new development of India. The precise form which their 
co operation will take must be a matter for negotiations during the 
building-up of the now constitutional structure, and it by no moana 
follows that it will be identical for all the States. “ The Cabinet 
Mission recommended that: “(I) There should be a Union of 
India, embracing both British India and the SUtes, which should 
deal with the following subjects: Foreign Affairs, Defence, and 
Oimmunications ; and should have the powers noc'eesary to raise 
the finances required for the above subjcK’ls. (2) The States 
should retain all subjects and powers other than those ewied to 
the Union.” 

The position was further elucidated os follows by the Cabinet 
.Mission in its Memarandvm an States' Treaties and Parmnountcy 
presented to the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes on the 22nd 
‘May, 1946: “When a new fully self-governing or indopondont 
Government or Governments come into being ... His Majesty's 
Government will cease to exercise the powers of Paramountcy. This 
means that the rights of the States which flow from their relationship 
to Uie CYown will no longer exist and that all the rights surrendered 
hy States to the Paramount power will return to the States. Politioal 
^trangemeiits between the States on the one side and the British 
Grown and British India on the other hand, will tous be brought to 
Ml end. TDie void will have to be filled either by the States entering 
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into a federal relationahip with the successor Government or 
Governments in British India, or failing this, entering into partic uLir 
political arrangements with it or them.” 

The Rulers of the States agreed to accept the Cabinet Mission > 
plan. Their viewpoint was shown as follows in a resolution pusstnl 
by the Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes on the h 
January, 1947 : “(1) The entry of the States into the Union shall b** 
on no other basis than that of negotiation, and the final decision w ill 
rest with each State . . . which can only be taken after consideration 
of the complete picture of the constitution. (2) All the rights Mir 
rendered by the States to the Paramount power will return to the 
States. The proposed Union of India will, therefore, exercise only 
such functions in relation to the States in regard to Union Subject.^ 
as are assigned or delegated by them to the Union. Everj^ Staif 
shall continue to retain its sovereignty and all rights and poMcr- 
except those that have been expressly delegated by it. There can U 
no question of any powers being vested or inherent or implied in 
the Union in respect of the States unless specifically agreed to la 
them. (3) The Constitution of each State, its territorial intct:rit\ 
and the succession of its reigning dynasty in accordance with tin 
law, custom and usage of the State, shall not be interfered wiili la 
the Union or any part thereof.” 

But after the declaration regarding the partition of India sohh 
of the bigger States like Travancore and Hyderabad, pleaded ih i: 
they could not accept the original plan to which they had gi\ci. 
their assent, on the basis of a United India. They even thoui:ii' 
that they were entitled to declare their independence in the chaiii:<d 
situation, and talked of entering into treaty relations as between oik 
sovereign State and another. The leader of the Muslim Le<ii:iK' 
supported this new attitude, but it did not accord with the vie\' cl 
the Congress leaders and other prominent politicians. In a meet mu 
held on the 16th June, 1947, the All-India Congress Commit tot 
stated that they could not ” admit the right of any State in Imb ^ 
to declare its independence and to live in isolation from the rctst oi 
India”. ‘*Such a declaration,” in the opinion of Mah&tm& Gamib^ 
”wa8 tantamount to a declaration of war against the free milii^'C'' 
of India.” Pandit N^hru said that “any recognition of any s’u K 
independence by any foreign power, whichever it may be and v I kI 
ever it may be, will he considered an unfriendly act ”. In a statement 
of 17th Juno, 1947, Dr. Ambedkar asserted that according to ceriain 
aspects of British Constitutional Law and also International 
there were some flaws in the Cabinet Mission’s memorandtin^ 
regarding lapse of Paramountoy. His view was that the States 
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b© fovwoifpi Stfttos to th© extont th©y etb, but they c&nnot b© 
independent StatCMi so long as they remain under the suzerainty, at 
they must be, either of the Crown, if India itmains a Dominion, or 
of the sucoessor State, if India Ix'comes indefjendent **. 

Sardar Patel took charge of the Indian States Department m^ted 
by the Government of India, on the 5th July, IWT. "to deal with 
matters ariaing between the Central Govoniment and the Indian 
States”. Following his advice os well as that of Uml Mount bat ten, 
all the States, with a few exceptions, decidwl, on 25th July, to aotM>de 
to the Indian Union in accordanw with an Instrument of Acwssion 
which provided that, pending the promulijation of a constitution by 
the Constituent Assembly, in which the Stat4w would be iwlinpiately 
represented, the Dominion Parliament would legislate for the 
acceding States in matters relating to Ihdencc, External Affairs, 
Communications and other ancillary subjects. 

The policy of the Goveniment of the Indian Dominion reunnling 
the States proved succ^essful in most cases. Their relations were* 
n'gulated by two processes. One was the merger of the smallc'r 
Slates either into a unit administered by the (Vntrnl G<»vernment, 
or into the neighbouring Provincial administrations, as for exam file 
the merger of the Easteni States into the Provmc'os of Orissa and 
the Central Provinces, and of the Dec'can StJitcss and the Gujunlt 
States into the Bombay administration. The other jiroc'ess w-as that 
of the integration of a number of States into bigger administrative 
c^om binations, as for example the United State of Matsya (ISth 
March, 1948), the United State of KAthifiwar (Saurfishtra) (Ifjth 
February, 1948), the United State of H&jaslh/in (25th March, HM8 
and 18th April, 1948), the United Sute of Vmdhya lYadesh (4th 
April, 1948), the United Sutes of Gw&iior, Indore and Mftlw& 
(Madhya Bh&rat Union, 28lh May, 1948), and the Pati&ia and I^ast 
l*unjab States Union (15th July, 1948). The administration of a Union 
of 21 Statm, known as Him&chal Pradesh, and of Cutch, together 
having a total area of 19,061 square miles, passed under the control 
of the Centre. 

ITieare still remained some small States and also a few major 
States unaffected by the processes mentioned aliove. Begarding 
such major States the policy of the Government of the Indian 
Union was stated in the Dominion Parliament on the ]5tb March, 
1948, by Mr. N. V. Gadgil (Indian Minister of Works) speaking on 
behalf of Sardar Patel : "There is no desire on our part, in any way, 
to oompel or coerce them into merger or integration. If they wish to 
tonuun as separate autonomous units, wre would have no objection, 
^t if the Rulers and the people of any of these States desire to merge 
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with the neighbouring Province or form a Union with the neiL'h. 
bouiing States on a voluntary basis, obviously the Govemmcii! of 
India cannot say ‘No’. . . . It is clear, however, that in tIjo. 
States, which remain separate units, there would bo contii)iji,u. 
popular pressure for the grant of full responsible govemmeiit I 
hope the Rulers of these States will appreciate the necesMt\ ( • 
retaining the affection and goodwill of their subjects by tinich ( oh 
cessions, rather than futile resistance to popular demands. . . Our 
policy in regard to them remains . . . their continued auton lii. u. 
existence unless both the Rulers and the people desire otlu rwi'-* 

Along with the modifications in the pattern of an old strudun 
there took place a considerable transformation of the inner set u; 
of the States and a reorientation in the attitude and policy of lO 
Rulers towards their peoples. Not only did they introduce van iU' 
measures for improving the economic condition of their re.sj)e(i)\- 
areas, but “practically every State”, as the White Paper on huii-ii 
Slates, issued by the Government of India in July, 1948, iiot<d 
“announced its intention to grant full responsible government, aid 
in a vast majority of them power has already been transferred t ) t) - 
people”. The same document significantly notes that “a hl(»i»di(-' 
revolution has been brought about, on the one hand, by the ojH'rai a ! 
of democratic forces unleashed by freedom, and on the other. 1)\ ti - 
patriotic attitude of the Rulers who have been quick to appn-. i,i'' 
the change”. 

The State of Junagadh and a few adjoining States joined t!a 
United State of K&thiawar (Saurashtra) (31st December, 
Majmrbhanj merged into Orissa, Kolhapur into the Bonibav IV 
vince, and R&mpur and Banftras into the U.P. Cochin was anu* 
gamated with Travancore. The biggest Union of Indian State- a- 
one of the biggest political and administrative units of India, Kn 
as the “Greater RAjasth&n Union”, was inaugurated on 
March, 1949. It has within its fold 15 ancient Rajput Stale' ' 
an area of 120,000 sq. miles, a population of about 13 million v i 
an aimual revenue of about 10 crores of nipees. The great St i’- | 
Barod& merged into the Bombay Province on Ist May, 19IV ‘ ^ “ 
Bhop&l, Cooch Beb&r, Tripur&,ind Manipur passed under the C < * 
administration. Thus before the end of November, 1949, the ini' i.!* » 
tion of Indian States was completed with the exception of Hyd^r * ' 
and K&shmir. 

2. Hyderabid 

A settlement with HyderSbftd, which has a special position * 
biggest State in India and having a Muslim ruler over a ver\ 
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Hindu population, raised highly intricate mum. On the 29th 
November, 1947, Hyder&bad entcrc<i into one year’s Staiulstill 
Agreement with the Indian Union to maintain the jIoIm which 
had existed before ITith Auixust, 19-47. 

In the opinion of SytHl Kazvi. IWuicnt of the Jl/nj/w 

lUehad-ul-Muslimiji , the StumUtill AgrtH'incnt in no way intcrferiHl 
with the status of Hyderabad as an indejHMi<lent sovereign Slate, 
while Paramount cy wns " burK‘d dia'p oiu e for all Hut the (luveni- 
inent of India felt that Irorn considerations of defemxv internal 
security, and economy, Iiulia would remain to grave dangcfrs 

with an indejiendent Hyderabad *’ An inde|M*n<icnt State (ompletely 
landlocked within the heart of another h. ” they notctl in their White 
I’ajier on Hyderalmd, “an unla ard-of |iro|M>sition. " 

Hesides this fundamental {Hunt of ilivergem^e Is'twiM'n Imlia and 
Hyderabad, some newly anwn int<‘rnal and external factors further 
cfimplicated the situation. 'J'he uitnities within the State of the 
Majlis lUehad-ul- M uslirnin and of the Hazakars undi’r the leadershij) 
of Kazim Razvi, and incidents on the liorders of the Indian provinces 
of Madras, Central Provinces and lioinbav. wen‘ a standing iiu'naee 
to |)eace and harmony, and cau.seil mu(h anxiety in the minds of 
responsible [leople in difierent (piarl<‘rs. 

All negotiations between H\derriba<l and the Indian Union from 
January, 1948, proveil abortive. The Nizani’a (lovernment refuseil 
to accept the suggestion made by the ( iovenior-Ueneral on behalf of 
the Government of India f<»r Hyderabad .s aceession to the Indian 
Dominion, and also another suggestion of the (iovernrnent of India 
for the introduction of rc8jKm.sible go\ernment in the State. During 
the final phase of the negotiations in June, 1948, a Dnift Agreement 
was drawii up. On the 18th June, 11148, three days l>efore his 
departure from India, Lord Mount batten apjaaiknl to the Nizam to 
accept the Draft Agreement, but to no elfcet. 

On the H^’derabad Govcmnieiit’s rejection of the I)raft Agreement , 
the Goveniment of India put some economic pn'SHure on the former. 
But this did not improve matters. The forces that workcxi against 
accession to the Indian Dominion held a [position of vantage in that 
State and made warlike prepara#on.H, such a.s an increase in the 
State Army, the formation of im*gular armies, and the smuggling 
of arms and ammunition from abresid with the help of foreign 
adventurers. Further, the growing violence of the Hazakani inside 
HyderSb&d State and in the border tracts of the Indian Union 
^•criously menaced law and order. So the (iovemment of India 
reit«utod their demand for immediate disbandment of the lUzakan, 
and also asked the NizAm to facilitate the return of the Indian troops 
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to Secunderabad, where they had been stationed before their with, 
drawal early that year according to the Standstill Agreement. The 
Nizam, who had already appealed to the United Nations against 
India, would not accept these terms. At this the Govemnipnt 
of India informed the Nizam’s Government in a final letter on 
11th September that they now considered themselves free to tak( 
whatever action they thought necessary to restore law and order 

The Indian troops marched into the Hyderabad State on 13 th 
September. The Government of India declared that it was not an 
“act of war” but a mere “police action” intended “to restore iR’acy 
and tranquillity inside the State and a sense of security in the 
adjoining Indian territory”. At 4.30 p.m. on 18th September 
1948, Major-General El Edroos, Commander, Forces of the 
Hyderabad State, surrendered on behalf of the Nizam to Major 
General J. N. Chaudhury, Commander of the First Armomvd 
Division of the Indian Army. Kasim Razvi was arrested and thf 
llazakar organization was broken up. The Laik Ali Ministr}', vhu h 
had filed complaint against India before the Security Coimcil. 
resigned on 17th September, and the Nizam cabled on L’Hrid 
September to the effect that he had withdrawn the Hyderabad 
case from the Security Council and that the delegation sent there h\ 
the outgoing Ministry had no authority to represent him or his 
State. 

Restoration of peace and order being considered by the Indian 
Government the first and foremost need of the hour, the afiuir' 
of Hyderftb&d were placed under the control of Major-General .1. N 
Chaudhury, as Military Governor, to be assisted by a staff of ( ivil 
Officers. The Niz&m readily accepted the new situation and 
his full cx)-operation. Order and tranquillity were gradually esiub 
lished by effective administrative measures. In December 1940 Mr 
M. K. VeUodi became the Chief Minister of Hyderfib&d. On -drh 
January 1950, Hyderftbfid acceded to the Indian Union, of wi n fi 
she now forms part and parcel for all purposes. 


3. Kashmir 

While the Hyder&b&d problem seemed to be nearing solute *n. 
the situation in the State of J amm u and Kashmir remahied gnive 
and critical. Situated in the extreme north of the Indian > ib- 
oontinent, this State covers an area of 84,471 square miles. On tbe 
north-east it is bordered by Tibet, on the north by Chinese Turkc-t^n 
(Sinkiang), and on the north-west by the Soviet Republi of 
Turkeet&n and by Afgh&nist&n. On its western bc^er lies 
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and to the south it touches Pakistan and the Dominion of India. 
The census of 1941 recorded that the total |>opulation of the State 
was 4,021,615, of whom 77- 1 1 j)er cent were Muslims, 20* 12 |ier cent 
Hindus, and 2*77 per cent Sikhs and Buddhists. In view of geo- 
graphical contiguity and the greater nuiiiarical strength of the 
Muslims in this State, Pakistan was naturally anxious to bring it 
under her influence. 

The State of Jammu and Kfishmlr was subjtH’ted to rejj<vit4Ml 
tribal raids from across and within the Pakistan area soon after the 
]«irtition. On the rapid a^lvance of the raiders up the Jhelum V’alley 
Koad, threatening even Srinagar, the (lovemment of Jammu and 
Kashmir sought assists nee of thcGoveniment of the Indian Dominion. 
On 26th October the Mahilrnja of Kashmir fonnally aeiH^liHl 
to the Indian Union, and this step was fully appnntMl by Sheikh 
Muhammad Abdullah, leader of the All Jammu ami K/ishmlr 
National Conference, an organisation enjoying a large measun» of 
jiopular confidence and supjxirt in the State. The (h>veniment of 
India, while accepting this acoc^sHion a** a provisional step, expresHtHl 
the view that the future of Kashmir should U* deculHl in aeconlaiuv 
with the popular will ascertained by means of plebiscite or nderen* 
<lum. 

The first contingent of Indian trcKijis reached Kfishtnir by air on 
the morning of 27th October, 1947. On Jlst OctoU^r, an interim 
Emergency Administration was formed w'lth Sheikh Muhammad 
Abdullah as its head, which, with the help of Indian fortes, muccx^hs. 
fully resisted tribal raids, btdieved to be enwuraged and supiMjitetl 
by Pakist&n, whose sjuipathies were for the Azad Kishmlr Oovom- 
ment, an organization opposed to the new (Joveminont in KUshmlr. 
On 3l8t December, the Indian Union sent a memorandum to the 
Security Council of the United Nations urging the latter "to call 
upon Pakist&n (a member SUte). to put an end immediately to 
the giving of such assistance, which is an act of aggression against 
India.*' After fruitless efforts at mediation for about five months 
the United Nations sent a Commission to study things ot» the 
spot. This Commission reached India in July, 1W8 and on 13th 
August, 1948, suggested a "Cease Fire" agreement between India 
and Pakistin. The Indian Union agreed, but the Pakist&n Govern- 
ment was not prepared to accept the " Cease Fire resolution without 
attaching certain conditions which were unacceptable to the Com- 
mission. The presence of PakisUn troops in K&shmlr territory was 
now admitted by the PakistAn Government, and the relat^ be- 
tween the two Dominions grew extremely strained. Happily good 
8«iae ultimately prevailed, and one minute before midnig^ on 
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iBt January, 1949, a mutual “Cease Fire” agreement was coik !.k1k: 
between the Governments of the Indian Union and Pukistaj. 
Hostilities ceased and Admiral Nimitz was appointed U.X A i 
ministrator for the plebiscite. It is hoped that tiie future of 
State of Jammu and K&shmir will be determined by a plebh- it. 
held under satisfactory conditions. 



APPENDIX II 


THE ( ONsTin riov or India 

Ihe Constituent Asskmbuv. wl.ich fir^t nu t t»n iHromU’r Uth. 

(p. 994), took tlinu* yr'ars t<» cnniplct<- its work, and tiu* nrw 
< dnstitiition wasadoptfd and sicnrd by tin* Pn'Hulcnt, Dr. lUjeinlm 
l*rasa.d, on November 2dth. 1949. It raino n»lo fortx* on January 
JtUh. 1950, the twentieth anniversary <»f lnf)r|H*tidene<' Day (f). 9ST) 
It ia a bulky document covering 25tt ]>nnted images, and iu main 
provisions are given below 


A INDIAN UNK^N 

1. India, that is Bharat, is a Soven ipi DenuK-ratn lb*puhlw‘ and 
a Union of States. These States an* d»vid“<l into four eategones, 

\ 17 .. ■. 

(A) Aaaam. Bih&r Iknnbny, Ma^lhya Pradesh (O-ntral Provinws 
and Berar), Ma<iras, Orissa, Punjab (K l^unjab), the United 
Provinces,* and West lk*ngal. 

(B) Hyderaba<i, Jammu and Kashmir, Mwlhya Bh&rat (p. 999), 
Mysore, Patialfi and East Punjab Stab*s Union, lUjaHth&n, 
Saur&shtra, Travanoore-Cmdiin, and V'indhya Prad«.«h. 

(C) Ajmer, Bbop&l, Bil&spur. aK)rg, Delhi, Himachal IWesh. 
Kutch, Manipur, and Tripura. 

(D) The Andaman and Nicobar lalanda. 


The drat category consist* of the former provinces of Britbh 
India, while the second and third comprise the old Indian States, 
either single or integrated into unions, together with three Chief 
* ommifisionerships (centrally administered territories) of old, vis. 
Vjmer-Merwara, Coorg, and DeUd. 


‘ But it k «tin a member of U»e BntiiU> C^oimnomrealOi of Nst^. The 
status of India ia fegulat<*rl by the •India (Consi^w^tial Provwion) 
Bdr* pawed by the British Parliament, which received the Royal Assent on 
I>o«siiibe!r laih. 1M». This Act, while recognising India aa a 

ptwter vfHi for her the rights and privileges at presmit enjoyed hy the 
1 ndiaiia tmdar Britkh law. . . • 

■The of thk Piovince was altered to UtUur Fiwdaifti in January 

1»S0. 
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B. FUNDAMENTAL BIGHTS 

2. The Constitution guarantees to all citizens freedom of speech 
and expression, the right to assemble peaceably, and freedom of 
conscience and worship, subject to general considerations of puhlii 
security and morality. 

3. All citizens, irrespective of religion, race, caste, sex, and pi, if*, 
of birth, shall enjoy equahty before the law and no disability ^hall 
be imposed on them in any respect. 

“Untouchability” is abolished and its practice in any form i- 
forbidden, 

4. No person shall be deprived of his life, property or iK*r8ona! 
liberty except according to procedure established by law. The lav 
may provide for preventive detention of a person for three months 
and even for a longer period, either on the recommendation of ai, 
Advisory Board, or in accordance with a law passed by Parliament 

The law authorising compulsory acquisition of property should 
provide for compensation. 

0. THE UNION OOVEENBIENT 

5. The executive power of the Union is vested in the Presidi n’ 
of India, who is elected for five years by the members of an electoml 
college consisting of (a) the elected members of both Houses o'. 
Parliament and (6) the elected members of the Legislative Assemhlje^ 
of the States. 

6. There is also a Vice-President of India elected for five yum 
by the members of both Houses of Parliament, assembled at ^ 
joint meeting. 

7. There is a Ck>uncO of Ministers with the Prime Minister at tin 
head to aid and advise the President. The Prime Minister is 
appointed by the President, and the other Ministers are apjx>iiit<d 
by the President on the advice of the Prime Minister. The Coumil 
of Ministers is collectively responsible to the House of the Peopl* 

8. There is a Parliament for the Union consisting of the Preside nt 
and two Houses known respectively as the Council of States and 
the House of the People. 

9. The Council of ^tes consists of (1) not more than 238 n 
sentatives of States, elected by the elected members of the Lc'iri^l^ 
tive Assembly of each State, and (2) 12 members nominaU i 
the President on the ground of their having spedal knowledjit' or 
practical experience in literature, scienoe, art, and social sen i/e 

10. The House of the People consists of not more than ^ 
members directly elected by the voters in the States. For th»# 
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purpose territorial constituencies have been specially erf»ated in 
such a manner that there is not less than one memlxT for every 

750.000 of the population and not more than one moml>er for every 

600.000 of the population. 

11. The Council of States is not subject to dissolution, but one* 
third of its members retire on the expiration of every seixuid year. 
The House of the Pwple, unless sooner dissolvcii, continues for 
five years. Both the Houw's must nu^'t at least twiix' in every year. 

12. The Vice-President of India is the ejr ojfirw ("bairmiin of the 
Council of States, which elects a Deputy Chainnatj 'Phe Hous<^ of 
the People elects its ovvti Speaker and lk*puty Sjsaker. 'rhese 
officers and menibt^rs of the two Houses reot'ivt* tMilancs and all<»w- 
anoea as fixed by Parliament. 

13. A Money Bill may originate only in the Hotise of tlu» People 
and is passed even if the Council of States doe,*' not agn'^' t(» it. All 
other Bills may originate in either House of Parlu^njent, and are 
deemed to have been passed only when agnsMl to by l)oth Hous<'s, 
or, in case of difference, passed in a joint sitting of the two llotiscs by 
a majority of the total number of memb<*rH of lK>th Houses pn^sent 
and voting. 

14. The President’s assent is necessary Ix'fore a Hill Im'coiiu k law, 
and he may withhold his assent and return the Hill with his 
suggestions ; but if the Bill is passiHl again by the Hous<*s be cannot 
withhold his assent. 

16. There is a Supreme Court of India ivmsisting of a (’hief 
Justice of India and, until Parliament by law prescnlw*s a larger 
number, not more than seven other judges. It has original juris- 
diction in any dispute between two or rnort* Slat4‘s and betwiHjn the 
Govemmeot of India and one or more States. An appeal lies to the 
Supreme Court from the judgment of any High Court in a State. 
A judge of the Supreme Court (or of the High Court of a vSuie) 
shall not be removed from his offioe except after an wldress by each 
House of Parliament passed by a majority of not less than two- 
thirds of the members present and voting. 

D. THl STATES (CATEOOBV A) 

16. There is a Governor for each State appointed by the Pitfsident 
for a term of five years and holding offioe during his pleasure. 

17. There is a Council of Ministers with the Chief Minister at the 
head to akl and advise the Governor. The Chief Minister is appointed 
by the Governor, and the other Ministers by the Governor on the 
•dvioe of the Chief Minister. The Council of Ministen is coUeotively 
I'MpooMhle to the Legislative Assembly of the State. 
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18. There is a Legislature in every State which consists of tlx 
Governor and the Legislative Assembly, but there is an additional 
House, known as the Legislative Council, in Bih&r, Bombay, Madras 
Punjab, the United Provinces, and West Bengal. 

19. The members of the Legislative Assembly are cho8(‘n h\ 
direct election, on a scale of not more than one member for ev( rv 
76,000 of the population. 

20. The total number of members in the Legislative Coun( i] i> 
not to exceed one-fourth of the total number of members in tlu 
Legislative Assembly. Of these one-third are elected by the Muni- 
cipalities, District Boards and other local authorities; one-twdltli 
by graduates of three years’ standing ; one-twelfth by teachers of 
three years’ standing; and one-third by the members of the L(%ms 
lative Assembly. The remainder are nominated by the Govenior and 
consist of persons having special knowledge or practical experience 
in literature, science, art, the co-operative movement, and wx lal 
service. 

21. The duration of the Legislative Council and the Legit-laiise 
Assembly is the same as laid down respectively for the Counc il of 
States and the House of the People in para. 11. 

22. Every Legislative Assembly chooses two of its menilMr> 
respectively as Speaker and Deputy Speaker thereof. Ev(r\ 
Legislative Council chooses two of its members respectively a- 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman thereof. These officers as well as 
the members of the two Houses receive such salaries and allowancc> 
as may be fixed by the Legislature of the State. 

23. A Money Bill may originate only in the Legislative Assembh 
and is passed even if the Legislative Council does not agree to it. .Mi 
other Bills may originate in either House, and are deemed to ha\* 
been passed only when agreed to by both Houses. But in ca.se ct 
difference, if the Legislative Assembly passes the Bill a second tni < 
it becomes law without the approval of the Legislative Council. 

24. The Governor has the same power of assenting to, or wiii 
drawing his assent from, a Bill passed by the Legislature as i- 
possessed by the President {vide para. 14). But the Governor m i 
also reserve such a Bill for the consideration of the President 

E. THE STATES (CATBCMMOBS B, G, D) 

25. The main difference between the States belonging 
categories A and B is that while the executive head of the fonu* ^ 
is a Governor, that of the latter is ipi^japramukh, usually the 

rnkr of the old State (orof one of theri|M^oase of an integration ^ 

States). The appointineot of the BiMtamiikh is regulated by the 
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agfpemcnt entered into between each »uch State and the Ooveniment 
of India. The third and fourth cateporie« of States are atlministerwl 
by the Head of the Indian Union, throuj^b a Chief Commismoner 
appointed by him or through the government of a netghltouring 
State. 


F. THB RELATION BETWEEN THE UNION ANI> THE STATES 

26. Generally speaking, the Parliament may make laws for the 
whole or any part of India, and the lA‘gisbiturt' of a State may 
make laws for the whole or any jxirt of the State. But the Con- 
stitution specifically lays dowm thnn* lists of suhjcH'ts, with rt-siwct 
to the first of w'hich the Parliament, and uith resjHil to the w'cond. 
the Legislature of the State, has exclusive |K)wer to make laws ; and 
both have concurrent powers of legislation in reganl to the tlunl. 

27. The Union List includes, among others, defence of India, 
naval, military, and air forces, arms and ammunitions, foreign 
affairs including diplomatic representation, war and j)eace, railways, 
maritime shipping and navigation, airways, posts and telegraphs, 
currency, trade and commeree with foreign countries, inter -State 
trade and commerce, linking, insurance, and financial corporations, 
regulation of mines and mineral development, n'gulation of laUmr, 
manufacture of salt, High Courts, e«^rt.am institutions of all- India 
imjiortanoe, certain taxes like iiu‘ome-tiiX, duties of customs, and 
duties of excise. 

28. The SUte List includes, among others, jiolict*. admmistration 
of justice (except constitution of High Omrts), prisonii, local 
government, education, communication (within the State), forests, 
fisheries, and several taxes. 

29. The Concurrent List includes, among others, cnmmal law, 
civil and criminal procedure, preventive det<‘ntion for the security 
of the State, Trade Unions, ports, inUnd shipping and navigation, 
trade, commeree and price-control. 

30. The executive power of every State is to be so oxcrosed a« 
to ensure compliance with the laws ma<ie by Pailiament. It shaU 
not impede or prejudice the exercise of the executive power of the 
Union which extends to the gi\dng of such directions to a SUte 
as may appear necessary to the Government of India. 

31. Detailed regulations are laid down for the distribution ot 
revenues between the Union and the SUtes, and provision is made 
for the appointment of a Finance Commission from time to time 
te revise such dIstributioD. 
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O. SUtVBAOB AND QUAUFICATTONS FOB XBMBBBSHIP OF 
LBOISLATUBB 

32. Every citizen of India, of not leas than twenty-one years of 
age, ia entitled to vote in the elections to the House of the Pc^ople 
and to the Legislative Assembly of the State to which he belonjrs, 

33. No citizen of less than thirty years of age is qualified for the 
membership of the Council of States or the Legislative Council ; 
the minimum age for the membership of the House of the Pwple 
and Legislative Assembly is twenty-five years. 

34. For a period of ten years from the commencement of tlii> 
Constitution seats shall be reserved in the House of the People for 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, in proportion to tlu ir 
population, and the President may nominate not more than tv^o 
members of the Anglo-Indian Community to that House. 

H. EMEBOBNOY PBO VISIONS 

35. The President or the Governor of a State may, when tiie 
Houses of Legislature are not in session, promulgate an Ordinance*, 
having the same force and effect as an Act of the Legislature, if he 
thinks it necessary to take immediate action. Such Ordinaim'^ 
shall cease to operate at the expiration of six weeks from the 
reassembly of the Legislature, or earlier if the Legislature di**- 
approves of them. 

36. If the President is satisfied that a grave emergency 
whereby the security of India or any part of it is threatened, he 
may issue a Proclamation to that effect. While such a Proclamation 
of Emergency is in operation, the executive and legislative power* 
of the Union practically supersede those of the States. 

37. If the President is satisfied that a situation has arisen m 
which the Government of a State cannot be carried on in aocordanc'e 
with the provisions of this Constitution, he may, by Proclamatiori 
assume to himself or vest in the Parliament aU or any of the pow( r* 
and functions of Uie Government of the State. 

38. The Prodamarion, referred to in the two i^eoeding p&i*^'' 
shaU cease to operate at the expiration of two months uni^ 
aiqiroved by both Houses of Parliament before that date, or in 
the House of the Peofde was dissolved at the time, within thirty 
days of its recmistitution. 

X. msoBuupaouB 

39. Either House of Farhainent bring a charge of Impeaob- 
ment agaanst the Pteaadent for violiPoQ of the Ooo^tution. 11^ 
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is pMsed by a majority of two-thirds, and ia also siistaiiiad. afler dna 
enquiry, by a similar majority of the other House, the Ptesklaiit 
shid] be removed from office. 

40. Subject to certain genera] mitrictions which the law impose*, 
trade, commerce, and intercourse throughout the territory of India 
shaU be free. 

41. The Constitution provides for the appointment of a Public 
Service Commission both for the Union and the States, an Attorney- 
General for India, a Comptroller and Auditor-General of India, as 
well as Advocate-Generals and High Ctmrts f<»r States. 

42. For a ()eriocl of fifteen years the English language shall 
continue 'to be the official ianguagt^ of the Union. Thereafter the 
official language shall be Hindi in IX^van&gari script. 

43. The Legislature of a State may by law adopt any local 
language as its official language provided that the official language 
of the Union shall be used for communication between two States. 
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THE GAIKWAR family 


DamajI I Jhingojl 

I 

PilajI (1721-1732) 

I 

DamajI II (1732-1768) 

I 

.1 .1 I . I I 

Govind Rao SayajI Rao I Fateh Sing ManajI Others 
(1768-1771 ; 1793-1800) (1771-1778) (1771-1789) (1789-1793) 

I 

, I I 

Anand Rao SayajI Rao II 
(1800-1819) (1818-1847) 


Ganpat Rao Khande Rao Malhar Rao 

(1847-1866) (1866-1870) (1870-1875) 

Adopted SayajI Rao III 
(1875-1939) 

THE HOLKAR FAMILY 
“Cundajee” 

I 

Malhar Rao Holkar (1728-1764) 

I 

Khande Rao *= Ahalya Bal (1765-1795) 
(killed 1754) 


Mukta Bai 

Tukoji Holkar 
(appomted commander 
by Ahalya Bal in 1767) 
(1796-1797) 


Jaswant Rtio I Vithoji 
(1798-1811) 

I 

Malh§x Rao Holkar (II) 
(1811-1833) 

I 

Hari R&o Holkar 
(1834-1843) 

Tukoji Rao Holkar II 
(1843-1886) 

I 

SivajI R&o Holkar 
(1886-1903) 

I 

Tukoji R&o Holkar III 
(1903-1926) 

I 

Jaswant R&o 11 
(1926- ) 


Malle Rao 
(1764-1766) 


KasI Rao Malhar Rao 
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THE BHONSLAS (Nagpur) 
MudhojI 

I 

I I 

Bapuji Paraojl 

. I . I 

Bimbaji Kanhoji 

I 

RaghujI I (1738-1755) 

I 

I I I 

MudhojI JanojI Others 

I 

I I 

llaghuji II Vyankoji 
aiiopted by JanojI 
(1788-1816) 

I MudhojI 

Parsojl (Appa Saheb) 

I 

RaghujI m (1818-1853) 


THE SINDHIA FAMILY 


Mina Bal 


Ranoji Sindhia «= a Rajput Lady of MSlvea 
(1726-1750) 1 


Joy pat Dattaji Jotiba 
(Jayappa) 
a. 1769 

Jankoji (killed at 
Panipat almost imraedi- 
Rtely after accession to 
power). 


I 

I I 

Madhava Rao (M&hadajI) TukojI 


Sindhia 

(died on the 

d. 1794 

field of Panipat) 

1 

1 1 
Kedarji Jyotaba 

1 

Anand R&o 

1 


1 

DauJat Rao Sindhia 


(1794-1827) 

I 

Jankoji Rao 
(1827-1843) 

I 

JayajI R5o 
(1843-J886) 

( 

Vw VW w 

\ 

Jivajl R4o 
(1925- ) 
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Bakh Singh Partab Singh Dewa Singh Siiah Deo Singh Naraiii Singh Thakur Singh Karam Singh 
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I 

Humayun 


THE DURRANI SHAHS 
Ahmad Shah, Durrani 



(1747-1773) 

1 

Timur Shah 
(1773-1793) 

1 


1 . 

Mahmud 

1 

Zaman Shah 

1 

Shuja 

(1800-1803, 

(1793-18001 

(1803-1809. 

1809-1818) 

1839-1842) 

1 

Komran 

1 

Jolianglr 


1 

Timur 


^ I 

Ayyub 

(1818-1826) 
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Ueman All Khan 
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THE NAWABS of argot 
1. ZulTiqar ‘All Kh&n 

Created Naw&b of the Carnatic by the Emperor Aurangzeb 
(c. A.D. 1690-1703) 

2. Daud Khan 
(A.D. 1703-1710) 

AgibattI Muhammad Khlin 

I 

I I, 

3. Muhammad Sayyid GhulSm ‘All Kh&n 

Sa‘adat-ullah I | 

(1710-1732) 4. Dost ‘All Khan 

(1732-1740) 


Husain 6. Safdar ‘All Khan Dau. md. GhulSm Dau. md. Chanda 
(1740-1742) Murtaza ‘All Sahib, abas 

I I Husain Dost KhSn 

6. Sa‘adat-ullah Khan II Sahib Jadda (1749) 

‘Muhammad Sayyid’ (Zada) | 

(1742-1744) R&j& Sahib 

(1769) 


7. Anwar-ud-din Muhammad 
Appointed N&wab by Nizam -ul-mulk 
Rival Chanda Sahib. (1744-1749) 

I 

Mahfui Khan 8. Wala Jah ‘Abdul ‘Abdul 

Muhammad ‘All Rahim Wahab 

(1749-1796) 


I 

9. Omdut-ul-Umar& 
(1795-1801) 


I 

AmIr-ul-Umara 

I 

‘ Azim -ud -daulah 


‘All Hussain (1801-1819) 


I 

N&jib-uUah 


I 

11. 'Azam Jah 
(1819-1826) 


12, ‘AzIm Jah Bah&dur 
‘Prince of Arcot’ 
(1867-1874) 
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THE NAWABS of BENGAL SUBAH 

Murshid QiiU J&far Khgn 
(1703-1727) 

I 

Daughter = Shuja*ud-dln 
(1727-1739) 

I 

Sarfaraz Kh&n 
(1739-1740) 

(Mirza Muhammad, adventurer from Turkestan) 

I 

1 I 

‘Alivardi Khan HSjl Alimad 

(1740-1766) 

I 

Daughter (Amina Begam) = Zain-ud-din 

I 

Siraj-ud-daulah 

(1756-1767) 

Mir Jafar 

(First time 1757-1760) 

(Second time 1763-1765) 

I 

I I I 

Daughter Najm-ud-daulah Saif-ud-daulaii 

(FatemS Begam) aa Mir Kasim (1766-1766) (1766-I77(>i 

(1760-1763) 
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BARAKZAI WAzmS AND AMiRS 

Jamal Kh^, Barakzai 
(1747-1773) 

1 

Pavinda Khoji 
(1773-1800) 

I 

1 I • , 

Fateh Khan Other brothers Dost Muhammad Khan 
(1800-1818) (Amir of Kabul) 

(1820-1863) 

I 

I I , 

Afzal Khan Slier All 

(1863-1860; 
1868-1879) 

‘Abdur Kahnian I 

(1880-1901) I I 

Yakub Khan Ayub Khan 

(1879-1880) 


Habibullah Nasrullali 
(1901-1919) 

i 

I I 

Hayat Aroanullah 

(1919-1929) 

Nadir Shah (1929-1933) 
Muhammad Zahir Sh&h ( 1 933- ) 
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67, Assamese, its Formation and Development — B. Kakati. 

68, Assamese Literature — B. K. Barua. (1941.) 



GOVERNORS-GENERAL 


I. Goveenobs-General of Fort William in Bengal 
{Regtdating Act of 1773) 

{Temporary and officiating in italics) 


1774 (October) 

Warren Hastings 

1785 (February) 

Sir John Macpherson 

1786 (September) 

Earl (Marquess) Cornwallis 

1793 

Sir John Shore (Lord Teignmouth) 

1798 (March) 

Sir A. Clarke 

1798 (May) 

Earl of Momington (Marquess Wellesley) 

1805 (30th July) 

Marquess Cornwallis (for the second tiiiK‘) 

1805 (October) 

Sir George Barlow 

1807 (July) 

Baron (Earl of) Min to 1 

1813 (4th October) 

Earl of Moira (Marquess of Hastings) 

1823 (January) 

John Adam 

1823 (1st August) 

Baron (Earl) Amherst 

1828 (March) 

William Butterworth Bayley 

1828 (4th July) 

Lord William Cavendish-Bentinck 

II. Governoes-Genebal of Indu 


(Charter Act of 1833) 

1833 

Lord William Cavendish-Bentinck 

1835 (20th March) 

Sir Charles (Lord) Metcalfe 

1836 (March) 

Baron (Earl of) Auckland 

1842 (February) 

Baron (Earl of) Ellenborough 

1844 (June). 

William Wilberforce Bird 

1844 (July) 

Sir Henry (Viscount) Hardinge 

1848 (January) 

Earl (Marquess) of Dalhousie 

1856 (February) 

Viscount (Earl) Canning 

in. Goveenors-Gbneeal and Viceroys 

1858 (1st, November) 

Viscount (Earl) Canning 

1862 (March) 

Earl of Elgin and Kincardine I 

1863 

Sir Robert Napier (Baron Napier of Magdala, 

1863 

Sir William T, Denison 

1864 (January) 

Sir John (Lord) Lawrence 

1869 (January) 

Earl of Mayo 
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1872 

Sir John Strachey 

1S72 

Lord Napier of Merchisioun 

1872 (May) 

Baron (Earl of) Northbrook 

1876 (April) 

Baron (Earl of) Lytton 1 

1880 (June) 

Marquess of Ripon 

1884 (December) 

Earl of Dufferin (Marquess of Duncrin and 
Ava) 

1888 (December) 

Marquess of Lansdowne 

1894 (January) 

Earl of Elgin and Kincardine II 

1899 (6th Janiiar\ ) 

Baron (Marquess) ('urzon of Kedlestoii 

1904 (April) 

Lord Awpihill 

1904 (December) 

Baron (Marquess) Curzon of Kedlestoii 
(re-appointed) 

1905 (November) 

Earl of Minto 11 

1910 (November) 

Baron Hardinge of Penshurst 

1916 (April) 

Baron Chelmsford 

1921 (April) 

Earl of Reading 

1925 

Lord Lytton II 

1926 (April) 

Lord Irwin 

1929 

Lord. Goschen (during the abseiu'e of Lord 
Irwin on leave) 

1931 (April) 

Earl of Willingdon 

1934 (May- August) 

Sir George Stanley (Offg.) 

1936 (18th April) 

Marquess of Linlithgow 

IV. Goveknoes-General and Crown Repkksentai’ives 
(Act of 1935) 

1937 (31st March) 

Marquess of Linlithgow 

1938 (June-October) 

Baron Braboume (Offg.) 

1938 

Marquess of Linlithgow 

1943 

Viscount (Earl) Wavell 

1945 

Sir John Colville (Offg.) 

1947 (March-August) 

Viscount (Earl) Mountbatten (last Viceroy 
of United India, First GoviTnor-General 
of the Indian Dominion, 1947-48). 

V 

, Governoes-Genebal 

{Indian Independence Act) 

Indian Union 

1947 

Earl Mountbatten 

(November) 

Arl Chakravarti RdjagopdldcMri (Offg.) 

1948 (June) 

i^ri Chakravarti RSjagopal&chari 
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Pakistan 

1947 Qaid-i-Azam M. A. Jinnah 

1948 (September) Khwajeh Nazimuddin 

PRIME MINISTERS 
Indian Union 

1947 Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 

Pakistan 

1947 Liaquat ‘Ali Khan 

PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF INDIA 
1950 Sri Rajendra Prasad 



CHRONOLOGY 


B.C. 

3102. Epoch of the Kali Yuga Era and of the Hhuratn 
War according to one school of astronomers, 
c. 2700. Date of Indus Valley Seals found at Kish. 

2449. Date of heroes of the Bharata War according to a 
second group of astronomers and chronologists. 
c. 1435. Aryan Kings in Western Asia, 
c. 1414. Date of the Bharata War according to certain 
Puranas. 

c. 1375. Worship of Aryan deities in the land of the Mitanni. 

817. Traditional date of the birth of Parsvanatha. 

558. Accession of Cyrus the Great, conqueror of Kapi6i. 

544. Traditional Epoch of the Ceylonese Era of Buddha’ 
Nirvana. 

527. Traditional Epoch of the Era of Mahavira’s Nirvana. 

522. Accession of Darius I, conqueror of the “Indian” 
satrapy of the Persian Empire. 

c. 518-517. Naval Expedition of Skylax and conquest of the 
Indian satrapy. 

486. Cantonese date of Buddha’s Nirvapa. 

327-326. Invasion of India by Alexander. 

325. Alexander leaves India, 
c. 324. Rise of the Maurya Dynasty. 

313. Jaina date of the year of Chandragupta’s accession, 
probably as ruler of Avanti. 
c. 305. Indian Expedition of Seleukos Nikator. 

c. 273-232. The reign of A6oka. 

c. 206. Indian Expedition of Antiochos III, King of SjTia. 
c. 187. Rise of the Dynasty of Push yamitra. 

165. Plato, King of Bactria. 

162. Latest possible date for the assumption of the title 
“Great” by Eukratides, King of Bactria and the 
Indian borderland. 

c. 146-101, Elara Chola, King of Ceylon. 

138- 88. Conflict of the kings of Parthia with Sakas in Eastern 

Iran. 
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c. 126. The Chinese ambassador Chang-Kien visits the 
Yueh-chi in the Oxus region. 

68. Epoch of the Kiita-Malava-Vikrama Era. 

67-38. Squared letters appear on Parthian coins. 
c. 44-29. Tamil kings in Ceylon. 

c. 30. End of Suhga-Kai.iva rule in Eastern Malwa. Sata- 
vahana supremacy in the Deccan, 
c. 26-20. Indian embassies to Augustus. 

2. A Chinese official instructed in Buddhism by a 
Yueh-chi King. 


A.D. 

c. 1. Isidore of Charax. 
c. 47. Takht-i-Bahi record of Gondophernes. 
c. 64. The Chinese Emperor Ming-ti sends for Buddhist 
texts. 

77. Pliny’s Natural History. 

78. Epoch of the Saka Era. 

Decline of the Parthian and the consolidation of the 
Kushan power in the Indus valley. 

89^105. Kushan King repulsed by the Chinese General Pan 
Chao. 

c. 100. Indian embassy to the Roman Emperor Trajan. 
119-124. Nahapana. 

His power overthrown by Gautamiputra Satakarni. 
130-160. Rudradaman I, contemporary of Vasishthiputra Sri 
Ss.takan;ii. 

148-170. An-Shih-Kao translates a work by Kanishka’s chap- 
lain. 

c. 162. China loses Khotfin. 

c. 200. Palmyra created a Roman colony. 

230. The Yueh-chi King Po-tiao (Vasudeva?) sends an 
embassy to China. 

248. Epoch of the Traikutaka-Kalachuri Era. 

276-293. Sassanian conquest of parts of North-West India. 
320. (Feb. 26) Gupta Era begins, 
c. 360. Ceylonese Embassy to Samudra Gupta, 
c. 380. Accession of Chandra Gupta 11. 

388. Latest known date of the Sakas of Western India. 
405-41L Travels of Fa-Bden in the Gupta Empire, 
c. 416. Accession of Kum&ra Gupta I. 

436. Simhavarman, the Pallava .King of Kfifichli men- 
tioned in the Lokavibh&ga. 
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c. 448. Huns in the Oxus valley. 

455. Accession of Skanda Gupta. 

458. Date of the Lokavibh&ga. 

467. Latest known date of Skanda Gupta. 

473. Kumara Gupta II. 

476. Birth of the astronomer AryabhaU. 
c. 477-495. Reign of Budha Gupta. 

507-508. Vainya Gupta. 

Gopachandra, a contemporary of Vainya Gupta. 
510-511. Bhanu Gupta. 

533. Ya6odharman, conqueror of Mihirakula the Hun 
King. 

543-544. Continuance of Gupta rule in North Bengal. 

Rise of the Chalukyas of Vatapi. 

547. Kosmas Indikopleustes. 

554. Uanavarman Maukhari. 

566-567. Accession of Kirtivarman I, Chalukya. 

606. Accession of Harshavardhana. 

609. Coronation of Pulakelin 11, Chalukya. 

619-620. Supremacy of Saiahka in Eastern India. 

622. Era of the Hijra. • 

634. Reference to the fame of Kalidasa and Bhiravi in 
the Aihole inscription. 

637. Arab raid against ThanS. 

639, Foundation of Lhasa by Srong-tsan-Gampo. 

641. Harsha’s embassy to China, 
c. 642. Death of Pulake§in II. 

Probable date of the death of Am4uvarman of 

Nepal. 

c. 642-668. Narasimhavarman I, the Great Pallava. 

643. Harsha’s meeting with Hiuen-Tsang. 

First mission of Wang-Hiuen-T'se. 

646. Second mission of Wang-Hiuen-T’se. 

Siiaditya (of Mewar?) 
c. 646-647. Death of Harsha. 

c. 647-648, Bhaskaravarman or KumSraraja, King of Kamarupa, 
helped Wang-Hiuen-T’se. 

657. Third mission of Wang-Hiuen-T’se. 

661. Guhila Aparajita. 

667. “ Five Indies ” send ambassadors to China. 

672-673. Adityasena. 

674. Vikramaditya I, Chalukya. 

Paramefivaravannan I, P&llava. 
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675-685. Itsing at NalancUL. 

711. Invasion of Sind by Muhammad b. Qasim. 

712. Arab conquest of Nirun and Aror. 

Defeat and death of Dahir. 

713. Capture of Multan by the Muslims. 

720. Sri Narasimha Potavarman’s diplomatic relations 
mth China. 

724-743. Khalif Hisham. 

Junaid, Governor of Sind. 

731. Ya^ovarman’s embassy to China. 

733. Lalitaditya Muktapida receives investiture as kin^ 
from the Emperor of China. 

742. Dantidurga a feudatory of the Chalukyas. 

743-789. Santarakshita and Padmasambhava invited to Tibet, 
Rise of Lamaism. 

753. Rise of the Rashtrakuta Empire. 

783. Indrayudha (Kanauj). 

Vatsaraja (Pratihara.) 

793-815. Govinda III, Rashtrakuta. 

315. Nagabhata (Pratihara). 

8114-877. Amoghavarsha I, Rashtrakuta. 

829. Harjara, King of Kamarupa. 
c. 836, Accession of Bhoja I, King of Kanauj. 
c. 850. Lalliya Shahi. 

855. Accession of Avantivarman of Kashmir, 
c. 871-907. Aditya I, Chola. 

879. New Nepalese Era. 

892. Coronation of Bhima I, Eastern Chalukya. 

893. Mahendrapala I (Pratihara). 

907. Accession of Parantaka I, Chola. 

914. Mahipala I (Pratihara). 

Continuance of Pratihara rule in Surashtra. 

939. Ya^skara, King of Kashmir. 

942-943. Guhila Bhatripatta II. 

945. Coronation of Amma II (Vijayfiditya VI), Eastern 
Chalukya. 

c. 950-1003. Queen Didda of Kashmir, 
c. 954-1002. Dhahga Chandella. 

c. 962. Foundation of the Kingdom of Ghazni. 

973. Foundation of the later Chalukya Empire (I'f 
Kalyana). 
c. 974-995. Mufija. 

977. Accession of Sabuktigin. 
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985. Accession of Rajaraja the Great, Chola. 

986-987. First invasion of Sabuktigin. 
c. 995. Accession of Sindhuraja Navasahasahka. 

997. Death of Sabuktigin. 

998. Accession of Sultan Mahmud. 

1001. Great defeat of Jaipal by Sultan Mahmud. 

1008. Battle near Und. 

1012-1044. Rajendra Chola I. 

1013. Mahmud captures Nandana. 

1018. Rajyapala (Pratihara). 

Kanauj seized by Mahmud of Ghazni, 
c. 1018-1055. Bhoja of Dhara. 

1026. Samath inscription of the time of Mahipala I of 
Bengal. 

Fall of Nidar Bhim (Shahi). 

Sack of Somnath (during the reign of Bhimdeva I). 
1030. Death of Sultan Mahmud. 

1032. Vimala Sha. 

1039. Death of Gangeyadeva Kalachuri. 
c. 1040. Coronation of Lakshmi-kanm cf the Kalachuri 
Dynasty. 

1052. Red Fort at Delhi. 

1070-1122. Rajendra Chola, Kulottuhga I. 

1076-1127. Vikramadltya VI of Kalyana. 
c. 1076-1148. Anantavarman Choda Gahga. 

1089-1101. Harsha of Kashmir. 

1090. Rise of the Gahadavalas. 
c, 1098. Kirtivarman Chandella. 
c, 1106-1141. Vlshijuvardhana Hoysala. 

1113- 1114. Foundation of an Era by Siddharaja Jayasimha of 

Gujarat. 

1114- 1154. Govinda Chandra, the Great Gahadavala King. 
1119. Epoch of the Lakshmana Sena Era. 

c. 1143-1172. Kumarapala of Gujarat. 

1153-1164. Vigraharaja IV (Visaladeva). 

1158. Ballala Sena, 
c. 1167-1202. Paramardi Chandella. 

1170-1194. Jayachchandra. 

1175. Muhammad bin Sam invades India and captures 
Multan. 

1178. Muhammad defeated in GujarS-t. 

1179-1242. Bhimdev II of Gujarat. 

1185-1205. Lakshmana Sena of Bengal. 
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1186. Fall of the Yamini Dynasty. 

1191. First battle of Tarto. 

1192. Second battle of Tarain. 

Fall of Frith viraja 111 Chaharaana (Chauhan). 

1192-1193. Qutb-ud-din Aibak takes Delhi. 

1194. Battle of Chandwar. Fall of the Gahadavalas. 
1197-1247. Singhana the Great, Yadava King. 

c. 1200. Ikhtiyar-ud din conquers parts of Eastern India. 
1206. Death of Muhammad bin Sam and accession 
Qutb-ud-din in India. 

1210. Death of Qutb-ud-din. 

Accession of Aram Shah. 

1210-1211. Accession of Iltutmish. 

1221. Invasion of the Mongols under Chingiz Khan. 
1228. Ahoms in Assam. 

1231. Tejahpala. 

1231-1232. Foundation of the Qutb Minar. 

1236. Death of Iltutmish. 

Accession and deposition of Firuz. 

Accession of Raziyya. 

1240. Deposition and murder of Raziyya. 

Accession of Mu‘iz-ud-din Bahram. 

1241. Capture of Lahore by the Mongols, 
c. 1244-1262. Visaladeva, King of Gujarat. 

1246. Deposition and death of Ma sild. 

Accession of Nasir-ud-din Mahmud. 

1251-1270. Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I. 

1260-1291. Rudramma, the Great Kakatiya Queen. 

1266. Death of Nasir-ud-din Mahmud. 

Accession of Ghiyas-ud-din Balban. 

1279. Latest known date of Rajendra IV Chola. 
Rebellion of Tughril in Bengal. 

1280. Bughra Khan appointed to the Government of Benga 

1287. Death of Balban. 

Accession of Mu‘iz-ud-din Kaiqubad. 

Mongol invasion repelled. 

1288. Marco Polo at Rayal. 

1290. Death of Kaiqubad. 

Accession of Jalal-ud-dln Finlz Khalji. 

1292. ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji captures Bhllsa. 

Mongol invasion. 

1294. Devagiri pillaged by ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji. 

1296. Accession of *Al&-ud-din Khalji. 
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1297. Conquest of Gujarat (firom Kamadeva H). 

1301. Capture of Ranthambhor by *Ala-ud-din IChalji. 
1302-1303. Capture of Chitor. 

Mongol invasion. 

1305. Conquest of Malwa, Ujjain, Mandu, Dhar and 
Chanderi by the Khaljis. 

1306-1307. Kafur’s expedition to Devagiri. 

1308. Expedition to Warangal. 

1310. Malik Naib’s expedition into the South Indian 
Peninsula. 

1316. Death of ‘Ala-ud din. 

Accession of Shihab-ud-dm ‘Umar. 

Death of Malik Naib. 

Deposition of ‘Umar and accession of Qutb-ud-din 
Mu bnrak. 

1317-1318. Extinction of the Yadava Dynasty. 

1320. Usurpation of Nasir-ud-dm Khusrav. 

His overthrow by Ghiyas-ud-dm Tughluq. 

1321. Expedition to Warangal under Muhammad Jauna 

(Ulugh Khan). 

Rebellion of Muhammad. 

1323. Second expedition to Warangal under Muhammad. 
Mongol invasion. 

1325. Accession of Muhammad bin Tughluq. 

1326-7. Rebellion of Gursbasp. 

1327. Destruction of Kampili. 

Transference of the capital from Delhi to Daulatabad. 

1328. The Mongols invade India. 

1329. Qarachil expedition. Issue of forced currency of 

brass and copper for silver. 

1333-4, Arrival of Ibn Batutah. 

1334. Rebellion in Madura. 

Capture of Anegundi by Muhammad bin Tughluq. 
1336. Traditional date of the foundation of Vijayanagar. 

1337- 1338. Expedition to Nagarkot. 

1338- 1339. Independent Sultanate in Bengal. 

1339. Shah Mir, King of K&shmir. 

1342. Ibn Batutah leaves Delhi on his mission to China. 
1345. Accession of Shams-ud-d*m Iliyas in Bengal. 

1347. ‘Ala-ud din Bahman Shah proclaimed King of the 
Deccan. 

1351. Death of Muhammad bin Tughluq. 

Accession of Firuz, son of Rajab. 
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1363. Firuz*8 first expedition to Bengal. 

1369. Firuz’s second expedition to Bengal. 

1360. Firuz’s expedition to Orissa. 

1361. Capture of Nagarkot or Kangra by FlrQz. 

1363. Firuz’s first expedition to Sind. 

1374. Bukka sends an embassy to the Emperor of Cinn 
1377. Extinction of the SultAnate of Madura. 

1382. Rebellion of Raja Ahmad or Malik Raja in Khandi"-! 

1388. Death of Firuz, son of Rajab. 

Accession of Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq II. 

1389. Death of Tughluq II. 

1392. Dilawar Khan, Governor of Malwa. 

1393. Independent Sultanate of Jaunpur. 

1398. Invasion of Timur. 

1414. Khizr Khan occupied Delhi. 

Raja Ganesh in Bengal. 

1417-1418. Coins of Danujamardana. 

1420. Nicolo Conti visits Vijayanagar. 

1424. Capture of Warangal by Ahmad Shah Bahniani 
1429. Transfer of the Bahmani capital from’ Gulbargii t 
Bidar. 

c, 1430-1469. Rana Kumbha. 

1434-1435. Kapilendra, King of Orissa. 

1443. ‘Abdur Razzak comes to India. 

1451. Bahlfil Lodi ascends the throne of Delhi. 
1458-1511. Mahmud Begarha. 

1459. Foundation of Jodhpur. 

1469. Birth of Guru Nanak. 

1470. Death of Zain-ul-’Abidin. 

1472, Birth of Farid (Sher Khan). 

1481. Murder of Mahmud Gawan. 

1484. Independence of Berar. 

1486. Abyssinian rule in Bengal. 

1486-1487. Fall of the Sangama D 5 masty of Vijayanagar. 

Beginning of the rule of the Saluva Dynasty. 

1489. Accession of Sikandar Lodi. 

1489-1490, Foundation of the ‘Adil Shahi Dynasty 
Bijapur. 

1490. Establishment of the independent Nizam Sh 

Dynasty of Ahmadnagar. 

1493. Husain Shah elected King of Bengal. 

1494. Accession of Babur in Farghana. 

1497-1498. First voyage of Vasco da Gama. 
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1504. Babur occupies Kabul. 

1505, Beginning of tlie rule of the Tuluva Dynasty in 

Vijayanagar. 

1509. Albuquerque, Portuguese Governor of India. 
Accession of Krishna (leva KAya. 

1509-1527. Rana Saiiga. 

1510. The Portuguese (‘apture Goa. 

1511. Babur captun^s Saniarqand again. 

1512-1518. Independence of the Kutb Shahi Dynasty of 
Golknnda. 

1513. Death of Albuquerque, 

1517. Death of S kandar Lodi. 

Accession of Ibnlhim Lodi. 

1526. First battle of Pam pat. 

1527. Battle of Khanua. 

1529. Battle of Gogra. 

1529-1530. Death of Krishnadeva Raya. 

1530. Death of Babur and accession of Humayfin. 

1533. Bahadur of Guiarat captures Chitor. 

1534. Humayfin marches to Mfdwa. 

1535. Defeat of Bahadur Shah of Gujarat and his flight to 

Mandu. 

1537. Death of Bahadur Shah of Gujarat. 

1538. Sher Khan defeats Mahmud Shah of Bengal. 
Humayfin enters Gaur. 

Death of Guru Nanak. 

1539. Sher Khan defeats Humayun at Chaunsa and 

assumes sovereignty. 

1540. Humayun’s defeat near Kanauj. 

1542. Birth of Akbar. 

1544. Humiiyun arrives in Persia. 

1545. Death of Sher Shah. 

Accession of Islam Shah. 

1552. Death of Guru Angad. 

1554. Death of Islam Shah. 

Accession of Muhammad ‘Adil Shah. 

Sikandar Sfir in the Punjab. 

1555. Humayun recovers the throne of Delhi. 

1556. Death of Humayun and accession of Akbar. 

Second battle of Panipat. 

1558. Death of Ihrahim Sur. End of the Sur Dynasty. 
1560. Fail of Bairam Khan. 

1661. Mughul invasion of Malwa. 
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1562. Akbar marries a princess of Amber. 

End of Petticoat Government. 

1664. Abolition of the Jizya. 

Death of Rapi Durgavati and annexation of tb( 
Gond kingdom. 

1665. Battle of Talikota. 

1668. Kararanfs conquest of Orissa. 

Fall of Chitor. 

1669. Capture of Ranthambhor and Kalinjar. 

Birth of Salim. 

1571. Foundation of Fathpur Sikri. 

1672. Akbar annexes Gujarat. 

1673. Surat surrenders to Akbar. 

Understanding with the Portuguese. 

1674. Death of Guru Amardas. 

1575. Battle of Tukaroi. 

1676. Subjugation of Bengal. 

Death of Daud near Rajmahal. 

The battle of Gogunda or Haldighat. 

1677. Akbar’s troops invade Khandesh. 

1679. “Infallibility Decree” promulgated. 

1680. Accession of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah II in Bijapur. 
First Jesuit mission at Agra. 

Rebellion in Bihar and Bengal. 

1581. Akbar’s march against Muhammad Hakim aii' 
reconciliation with him. 

Death of Guru Ramdas. 

1682. Divine Faith promulgated. 

1686. Fitch at Agra. 

168G. Annexation of Kashmir. 

1689. Death of Todar Mai and Bhagwan Das. 

1691. Mughul conquest of Sind. 

1692. Annexation of Orissa. 

1596. Siege of Ahmadnagar. 

Acquisition of QandahSr. 

Annexation of Baluchistan. 

Death of Faizi. 

1697. Death of Rana Pratap. 

1600. Charter to the London East India Company. 
Ahmadnagar stormed. 

1601. Capture of Asirgarh. 

1602. Death of Abul Fazl. Formation of the United £as 

India Company of the Netherlands. 
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1605. Death of Akbar and accession of JahSngir. 

1606. Rebellion of Khusrav. 

Qandahar invested by the Persians. 

Execution of the Fifth Sikh Guru, Arjan. 

1607. Qandahar relieved by the Mughuls. 

Sher Afghan, first husband of Nur Jahiin, killed. 

1607. Second revolt of Khusrav. 

1608. Malik ‘Ambar takes Ahmadnagar. 

1609. Hawkins arrives at Agra. 

The Dutch open a factory at Pulicat. 

1611. Jahangir marries Nur Jahan. 

Hawkins leaves Agra. The English establish a 
factory at Masiilipatam. 

1612. Khurram marries Mumtaz Mahal. 

First English factory at Surat. 

The Mughul Governor of Bengal defeats the rebellious 
Afghans. 

Mughuls annex Kuch Hajo. 

1613. Jahangir’s firman to the English Company. 

1615. Submission of Mewar to the Mughuls. 

Arrival of Sir Thomas Roe in India. 

1616. Roe received by Jahangir. 

The Dutch establish a factory at Surat. 

1618. Roe, after ohtMning firmans for English trade, leaves 

the Imperial Court. 

1619. Roe leaves India. 

1620. Capture of the Kangra fort. 

Shahryar betrothed to Nur Jahan’s daughter (by 
Sher Afghan). 

Malik ‘Ambar revolts in the Deccan. 

1622. Death of Khusrav. Shah ‘Abbas of Persia besieges 
and takes Qandahar. Shah Jahiin ordered to 
recover Qandahar but rebels. Malik ‘Ambar takes 
Bidar. 

1624. Suppression of Shah Jahan’s rebellion. 

1625. Dutch Factory at Chinsura. 

1626. Death of Malik Ambar. 

Rebellion of Mahabat Khan. 

1627. Death of JahangT, 

Birth of Shiva ji (or 1630 according to some). 

1628. Shah Jahan proclaimed Emperor. 

1629. Rebellion of Khan Jahan Lodi. 

1631. Death of Mumt&z Mahal. 
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1631. Defeat and death of Khan Jahan Lodi. 

1632. Mughul invasion of Bijapur. 

Sack of Hugh. 1 

Grant of the '*Oolden Firman'* to the English 
Company by the Sultan of Golkunda. 

1633. End of Ahmadnagar Dynasty. 

1634. Firman permitting English trade in Bengal. 

1636. Treaties with Bijapur and Golkunda. 

Shahji enters the service of Bijapur. 

Aurangzeb appointed Viceroy of the Deccan. 

1638. Peace between the Mughuls and the Ahoms. 
Qandahar recovered by the Mughuls. 

1639. Foundation of Fort St. George at Madras. 

1646. Shiva ji captures Toma. 

1649. Persians recover Qandahar. 

1651. English factory started at Hugh. 

Firman granted to the English Company by 
Shuja. 

1653, Aurangzeb reappointed Viceroy of the Deccan. 

The Dutch start a factory at Chinsura. 

1666. The Mughuls attack Hyderabad and Golkunda. 
Peace with Golkunda. Annexation of Javli b\ 
Shivaji. Death of Muhammad ‘Adil Shah of 
Bijapur. Another firman granted to the English 
by Shuja. 

1657. Shivaji raids Ahmadnagar and Junnar but i& 

pardoned. 

Invasion of Bijapur by Aurangzeb. 

Aurangzeb captures Bidar and Kalyani. 

Illness of Shah Jahan. 

The war of succession begins. 

1658. Battles of Dharmat and Samugarh. 

Coronation of Aurangzeb. 

.1669. Battles of Khajwah and Deorai. 

Execution of Dara. Captivity of Murad and Shab 
Jahkn. 

Second coronation of Aurangzeb. 

Murder ofAIzal Khan. 

1660. Shuja chased from Bengal to ArUk&n. Mir Jurulfi 

appointed Governor of Bengal. 

1661. Cession of Bombay to the English. 

Execution of Mur^. Mughul capture of Cooch Bibar. 

1662. Peace with Ahoms. 
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1662. Death of Sulaiman Shukoh. 

1663. Death of Mir Jumla. Shaiata Khan appointed 

Governor of Bengal. 

1664. Shivaji sacks Surat. 

Colbert, the French Minister, founds an India 
Company. 

1664. Shivaji assumes royal title. 

1666. Death of Shah Jahan. 

Capture of Chittagong, 

Shivaji 8 visit to Agra and ©scape. 

1667. The Yusufzais rebel. 

1668. New religious ordinances. 

Cession of Bombay to the East India Company. 
First French factory started at Surat. 

1669. Jat rebellion under Gokla. 

1670. Second sack of Surat. 

1671. Rise of Chhatrasal Bundela. 

1672. Satnami outbreak. 

Revolt of the Afridis. 

Shaista Khan’s firman to the English Company. 

1674. Fran9ois Martin founds Pondicherry. 

Shivaji assumes the title of Chhatrapati. 

1675. Execution of Teg Bahadur, Guru of the Sikhs. 

1677. Shivaji’s conquests in the Carnatic. 

1678. Marwar occupied by the Mughuls. 

Death of Jaswant Singh. 

1679. Re-imposition of the Jizya. 

Mughul attack on Marwar. 

1680. Death of Shivaji. 

Rebellion of Prince Akbar. 

Aurangzeb’s firman to the English Conipanv. 

1681. Loss of Kamarupa by the Mughuls. 

Aurangzeb goes to the Deccan. 

1686. English war with the Mughuls. 

Fall of Bijapur. 

1687. Fall of Golkunda. 

1689. Execution of Sambhuji. Rajaram succeeds but 

retires to Jinji. 

1690. Peace between the Mughuls and the English. 
Calcutta founded. 

1691. Defeat of the Jats. Aurangzeb at the zenith of his 

power. 

Grant of a firman by Ibrahim Kh&n to the English. 

MM 
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1692. Renewed MarStha activity in the Deccan. 

1698. The new English Company Trading to the Ea; 

Indies. 

The English obtain zamindari of Sutanati, Calcutt 
and Govindapur. 

1699. First Maratha raid on Malwa. 

1700. Death of Rajaram and regency of his wido 

Tara Bai. 

1702. Amalgamation of the English and the London Eat 

India Companies. 

1703. The Marathas enter Berar. 

1706. The Marathas raid Gujarat and sack Baroda. 

1707. Death of Aurangzeb. 

Battle of Jajau. 

Accession of Bahadur Shah. 

1708. Shahu, King of the Marathas. 

Death of Guru Govind Singh. 

1712. Death of Bahadur Shah. 

Accession of Jahandar Shah. 

1713. Farrukhsiyar becomes Emperor. 

Jahandar Shah murdered. 

. 1714. B&laji Viswanath Peshwa. Husain ‘Ali appointe 

Viceroy of the Deccan. 

The treaty of the Marathas with Husain ‘Ali. 

1716. Execution of Banda, the Sikh leader. The Surma 

Embassy. 

1717. Farrukhsiyar’s ^r7?iaw to the English Company. 
Re-imposition of Jizya. 

1719. Husain ‘All returns to Delhi with the Marathas. 
Farrukhsiyar put to death. 

Death of Rafi-ud-Darajat. 

Accesdon of Muhammad Shah. 

1720. Accession of Baji Rao Peshwa. 

Fall of the Sayyid brothers. 

1724. Sa'&dat Khan appointed Governor of Oudh. 
Nizam virtually independent in the Deccan. 
QamSlr-ud-din becomes waztr. 

1726-1739. Shuja ud-din, Governor of Bengal. 

1736. Baji RAo recognised by the Imperial Govemmer 
as ruler of Malwa. 

1739. Nadir Shah takes Delhi. 

Death of Shuja-ud-din and accession of Sarfaraz 
Bengal. 
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1739. The Marathas capture Salsette and Bassein. 

1740. ‘Alivardi Khan becomes Governor of Bengal. 
Accession of Balaji Rao Peshwa. 

The Marathas invade Arcot. 

Dost ‘All killed. 

1742. Maratha invasion of Bengal. 

Dupleix Governor of Pondicherry. 

Murder of Safdar ‘All, Nawab of the Carnatic. 
,1744-1748. First Anglo-French War. 

1745. Rise of the Rohillas. 

1746. La Bourdonnais takes Madras. 

1747. Invasion of Ahmad Shah Abdali. 

1748. Death of Nizam-ul-mulk. 

Death of Muhammad Shah of Delhi and accession 
of Ahmad Shah. 

1749. Death of Shahu. 

Madras restored to the British. 

1750. Defeat and death of Nasir Jang. 

1750-1754. War of the Deccan and Carnatic succession. 

1751. Clive’s defence of Arcot. 

Death of Muzafifar Jang and accession of Salabat 
Jang. 

Treaty of ‘Alivardi with the Marathas. 

1754. Recall of Dupleix. Godeheu’s treaty with the English. 

Accession of ‘Alamgir II. 

1756. Death of ‘Alivardi Khan. 

Accession of Siraj-ud-daulah. 

1756-1763. Seven Years’ War. 

1756. Siraj-ud-daulah captures Calcutta. 

1757. Sack of Delhi and Mathura by Ahmad Shah 

Abdali. 

The English capture Chandemagore. 

Battle of Plassey. 

Mir Jafar made Nawab of Bengal. 

1758. Lally in India. The Marathas in the Punjab. 
Capture of Masulipatam by Forde. 

1759. Forde defeats the Dutch at Bedara. 

‘All Gauhar invades Bihar. 

Murder of ‘Alamgir II by Ghazi-ud-din. 

1760. Battle of Wandiwaah. 

Battle of Udgir. 

Mir Qasim, Nawab ot Bengal. 

Vansittart, Company’s Governor in Bengali. 

Mil* 
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1761. Third battle of PMpat. 

Fall of Pondicherry. 

Shah ‘Alam II becomes Emperor. 
Shuja-ud-daulah becomes wazlr. 

Accession of Madhava Rao Peshwa, 

Rise of Hyder ‘Ali. 

1763. Expulsion of Mir Kasim. 

1764. Battle of Buxar. 

1765. Death of Mir Jafar. 

Grant of the Diwdni of Bengal, Bihar and Oris 
to the British. 

Treaty of Allahabad. 

Clive, Company’s Governor in Bengal. 

1766. Grant of the Northern Sarkars to the English. 

1767. Departure of Clive. Verelst, Company’s Govern 

in Bengal. 

1767-1769. The First Mysore War. 

1770. The Great Bengal Famine. 

V 1772. Warren Hastings’ appointment as Governor. 
Death of Madhava Rao Peshwa. 

1773. The Regulating Act. 

1774. The RohiUa (Ruhela) War. 

Warren Hastings becomes Governor-General. 
Establishment of Supreme Court, Calcutta. 

1775. Trial and execution of Nanda Kumar. 

1775-1782. The First Anglo-Maratha War. 

1776. The Treaty of Purandhar. 

1779. Convention of Wadgaon. 

1780. Popham’s capture of Gwalior. 

1780-1784. Second Mysore War. 

1781. Deposition of Chait Singh. 

Act passed to amend the Regulating Act. 

1782. Affair of the Begams of Oudh. 

The Treaty of Salbai. 

Death of Hyder ‘Ali. 

1783. Death of Coote. 

Fox’s India Bills. 

1784. Treaty of Mangalore. 

Pitt’s India Act. 

1785. Resignation of Warren Hastings. 

, 1786, Lord Cornwallis becomes Governor-General. 
1790-1792. Third Mysore War. 

1792. Treaty of Seringapatam. 
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1792. Ranjit Singh succeeds hie father as leader of a Sikh 

Misl. 

1793. The Permanent Settlement of Bengal./ 

Renewal of the Company’s Charter. 

1794. Death of Mahadaji Sindhia. 

1796. The Battle of Kharda. 

Death of Ahalya Bai. 

1797. Zaman Shah at Lahore. 

Death of Asaf-ud-danlah of Oudh. 

1798. Wazir ‘Ali deposed and succeeded by Sa‘adat ‘Ali. 
Lord Mornington (Wellesley) becomes Governor- 

General. 

Subsidiary Treaty with the Nizam. 

1799. Fourth Mysore War. 

Death of Tipu. Partition of Mysore. 

Ranjit Singh’s appointment to the Governorship of 
Lahore. 

Malcolm’s mission to Persia. 

WiUiam Carey opens Baptist Mission at Serampore. 

1800. Death of Nana Fadnavis. 

Establishment of the College of Fort William. 

1801. Annexation of the Carnatic. 

1802. Treaty of Basscin. 

1803-1805. The Second Anglo-Maratha War. 

1805. Siege of Bharatpur fails. liecaU of Wellesley. 

1806. Vellore Mutiny. 

1808. Mission of Malcolm to Persia and of Elphinstone to 

Kabul. 

1809. Treaty of Amritsar. 

1813. Renewal of the Company’s Charter. 

1814-1816. The Anglo-Gurkha War.* 

1817-1818. The Pindari War. 

1817-1819. The Last Anglo-Maratha War. 

1819. Elphinstone, Governor of Bombay. 

1820. Munro, Governor of Madras. 

The Samachar Darpan started. 

1824-1826. The First Burmese War. 

1826. Fall of Bharatpur. 

1827. Death of Sir Thomas Munro. 

Malcolm, Governor of Bombay. 

1828. Lord William Bentinck becomes Governor- General. 

1829. Prohibition of Sati. 

1829-1837. Suppression of Thuggee. 
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1830. 

1831. 


1831. 

1832. 

1833. 


1834. 


1835. 

1838. 

1839. 

1839-1842. 

1843. 


1845-1846. 

1848. 
1848-1849. 

1849. 

1852. 

1853. 


4854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1857-1858. 

1868. 


1869. 

1861. 


Rammohan Roy visits England. 

Raja of Mysore deposed and its administration takei 
over by the Company. 

Bumes’ journey up the Indus. 

Meeting of Ranjit and the Governor-General at Rupar 
Annexation of Jaintia. 

Renewal of the Company’s Charter. 

Abolition of the Company’s trading rights. 
Legislative power centralised. 

Annexation of Coorg. 

Macaulay Law Member. 

Formation of the Agra Province. 

Education Resolution. 

Metcalfe and abolition of Press restrictions. 
Tripartite Treaty between Shah Shuja, Ranjit Sing}] 
and the English. 

Death of Ranjit Singh. 

New treaty forced on the Amirs of Sind. 

The First Afghan War. 

Conquest of Sind. 

Gwalior War. 

Suppression of slavery. 

The First Anglo-Sikh War. 

Lord Dalhousie becomes Governor-General. 

The Second Anglo-Sikh War. 

Opening of a Hindu girls’ school in Calcutta by 
Drinkwater Bethune. 

The Second Anglo-Burmese War. 

Railway opened from Bombay to Thana. 
Telegraph line from Calcutta to Agra. 

Annexation of Nagpur. 

Cession of Berar. 

Renewal of the Company’s charter. 

Sir Charles Wood’s Education Despatch. 

The Santal insurrection. 

Annexation of Oudh. 

University Act. 

The Sepoy Mutiny. 

British India placed under the direct government 
of the Crown. 

Queen Victoria’s Proclamation. 

Indigo disputes in Bengal. 

Indian Councils Act. 
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1861. The Indian High Courts Act. 

Introduction of the Penal Code 

1862. Amalgamation of the Supreme and Sadar courts into 

High Courts. 

1863. Death of Dost Muhammad. Ambala Campaign. 

1864. Bhutan War. 

1865. The Orissa Famine. Opening of telegraphic com- 

munication with Europe. 

1868. Punjab Tenancy Act. Railway opened from Ambala 

to Delhi. 

Sher ‘Ali, Amir of Afghanistan, receives an annual 
grant of six lacs of rupees. 

1869. Ambala Conference with Sher ‘Ali. 

Yakub’s rebellion in Afghanistan. 

1870. Mayo’s Provincial Settlement. 

1872. Seistan Boundary Report. 

1873. Russians reduce Khiva. The Simla Conference. 

1874. The Bihar famine. Disraeli becomes Prime Minister 

in England. 

1875. Gaikwar of Baroda’s case. Visit of the Prince of 

Wales. 

1876. The Royal Titles Act. 

1876-1877. Delhi Durbar. 

The Queen of England proclaimed Empress of India. 
1878. Outbreak of the Second Anglo-Afghan War. 
Vernacular Press Act. 

1880. ‘Abdur Rahman recognised as Amir of Afghanistan. 
Famine Commission. 

1881. Factory Act. 

Rendition of Mysore, 

1882. Hunter Commission. 

1883. The Ilbert Bill. 

1885. First Meeting of the Indian National Congress. 
Bengal Tenancy Act. 

Bengal Local Self-Government Act. 

Third Anglo-Burmese War. 

1886. Annexation of Upper Burma. 

Delimitation of Afghan northern boundary. 

1889. Abdication of MaharajS of Kashmir. 

Second visit of Prince of Wales. 

1891. Factory Act. 

Age of Consent Act. 

Manipur Rebellion. 
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1892. Indian Councilfl Act. 

1893. Durand’s mission to Kabul. 

1895. The Chitral Expedition. 

1897. Frontier risings. 

Plague at Bombay. 

1897. Famine Commission. 

1899. Lord Curzon becomes Governor-General, 

1900. Famine Commission. 

1904. British Expedition to Tibet. 

Universities Act. 

Co-operative Societies Act. 

1905. The First Partition of Bengal. 

Lord Minto becomes Governor-General. 

Morley Secretary of State for India. 

1906. Foundation of the Muslim League. 

Congress declaration regarding Swaraj. 

1907. The Anglo-Russian Convention. 

1908. The Newspapers Act. 

1909. The Morley-Minto Reforms. 

Appointment of S. P. Sinha to the Governor-General’s 
Council. 

1910. Lord Crewe Secretary of State for India. 

1911. The Delhi Durbar. 

Partition of Bengal modified. 

Census of India. 

1912. Removal of the Imperial capital to Delhi. 

1913. Educational Resolution of the Government of 

India. 

1914-1918. The First World War. 

1915. Defence of India Act. 

1916. Sadler Commission. 

The Lucknow Pact of the Indian National Congress 
and the All-India Muslim League. 

The Home Rule League founded. 

Foimdation of the Women’s University at Poona. 

1917. Mr. Montagu’s declaration in the House of Commons. 

His visit to India. 

1917-1918. Indians made eligible for the King’s Commission. 
The Indian National Liberal Federation. 

Report of the Industrial Commission. 

1919. The Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. 

Punjab Disturbances. 

Royal Proclamation. 
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1920. The Khaafat Movement. The Non-Co-operation 

Movement. 

Lord Sinha, Governor of Bihar and Orissa. 
Mahatma Gandhi leads the Congress. 

1921. Chamber of Princes, 

Moplah Rebellion. 

The Prince of Wales visits India. 

Census of India. 

1922. Resignation of Mr. Montagu. 

1923. Swarajists in Indian Councils. 

Certification of Salt tax. 

Question of Indianising the command of certain 
regiments — the eight-unit plan. 

1925. All-India Depressed Class Association. 

Reforms Enquiry Committ<ee Report. 

Death of C. R. Das. 

Formation of Inter-University Board. 

1920. Report of the Skeen Committee. 

Lord Reading’s letter to the Nizam. 

Royal Commission on Agriculture. 

Factories Act. 

1927. Indian Navy Act. 

Appointment of the Simon Commission. 

Capetown Agreement. 

1928. Deposition of Amanullah, King of Afghanistan. 

Ail Parties Conference. 

The Nehru Report. 

Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture. 
1928-1933. Nadir Shah, King of Afghanistan. 

1929. Lord Irwin’s Announcement of Slst October. 

Trade Union split. 

Establishment of the Imperial Council of Agri- 
cultural Research. 

Lahore Congress. 

Appointment of the Royal Commission on Indian 
Labour. 

1930. Civil Disobedience Movement. 

Report of the Statutory Commission. 

Rebellion in Burma. 

Round Table Conference (First Session). 

1931. Irwin-Gandhi Pact. 

Census of India. 

Round Table Conference (Second Session). 
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1931. Publication of the Royal Labour Commission’s Report . 

1932. Suppression of the Congress. Round Table Conference 

(Third Session). 

The Communal Award. The Poona Pact. 

The Indian Military Academy, Dehra Dun. 

1933. Publication of the White Paper. 

Joint Select Committee. 

1934. Civil Disobedience Movement called off. 

The Indian Factories Act, 1934. 

The Bihar Earthquake. 

Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform. 
Royal Indian Navy. 

1935. New Grovemment of India Act. 

1936. Death of King-Emperor George V (21st January). 
Accession and abdication of Edward VIII. 
Accession of George VI. 

1937. Ist April — Inauguration of Provincial Autonomy. 
Interim Ministries. 

Viceroy’s statement in June. 

Congress Ministries in the majority of Provinces 
(since July). 

Federal Court. 

1939. Second World War begins (3rd September). 
Resignation of Congress Ministries and the beginning 

of political deadlock in India, 

1940. Lord Linlithgow’s offer of 8th August. 

1941. Japan enters the war (7th December). Pearl Harbour 

incident, 

1942. Fall of Singapore (16th February). 

Evacuation of Rangoon (7th March). 

Cripps Mission (22nd March-1 2th April). 

Evacuation of Burma (29th April). 

August Revolution and arrest of Indian Leaders. 

1943. Lord Wavell Governor-General. 

Lord Mountbatten Supreme Commander of South- 
East Asia. 

1944. Gandhi- Jinnah talks opened in Bombay on Sri Rajn 

gop&l&chfiri’s proposals for solution of constitu 
tional deadlock (^h September). 

Talks break down on Pakistan issue (27th September 
1946. Lord Wavell’s broadcast announcing British Govern - 
ment’s determination to go ahead with the task < ^ 
fitting India for self-government (19th September, 
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1945. First trial of Indian National Army men opened 

(5th November). 

1946. Mutiny in Royal Indian Navy {18th February). 

Announcement in House of Commons of special 

mission of Cabinet Ministers to India {19th 
February). 

Conference in Simla {2nd May). 

Cabinet Mission's plan aimounced {ICth May). 

Muslim Ivcague’s acceptance of plan {6th June). 

Sikhs reject the plan {9th June). 

Princes announce provisional acceptance of Cabinet 
Mission’s proposals {10th June). 

British Cabinet’s plan for Interim Government 
announced {16th June). 

Muslim League decides to participate in the Interim 
Government; Congress announces acceptance of 
the long-term part of 16th May plan, but refuses 
invitation to participate in Interim Government 
{25th June). 

Caretaker Government of officials formed {29th June). 

Communal disorders in Bombay Presidency {let 
July). 

Muslim I^eague wthdraws its acceptance of Cabinet 
Mission’s proposals and decides on a policy of direct 
action {29th July). 

Pandit Nehru invited to discuss proposals for forma- 
tion of Interim Government {12th August). 

Muslim League’s “ Direct Action Day ” leads to 
outbreak of mob violence in Calcutta {16th August). 

Communal disturbances in Dacca {20th August). 

Interim Government formed {2nd September). 

Muslim League’s willingness to enter Interim Govern- 
ment announced {12th October). 

Serious disorders in Noakhali and Tippera districts 
of Eastern Bengal (14th October). 

Grave communal rioting in Bihar {26th October). 

Muslim League members of Interim Gk>vemment 
sworn in {26th October). 

Announcement that League’s refusal to join Con- 
stituent Assembly would continue (14th November). 

1946. Indian leaders leave with Lord Wavell for London 
for discussions with British Government (SOth 
November). 
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1946. Constituent Assembly’s first meeting (9th December). 

1947. British Government’s historic announcement of 

transfer of power to “ responsible Indian hands ” 
not later than June, 1948. Lord Mountbatten’s 
appointment as Viceroy of India in succession to 
Lord Wavell (20th February). 

Communal rioting in Punjab continues (3rd March). 
Disturbances in North-West Frontier Province. 
Announcement of Lord Mountbatten’s plan for 
Partition of India (3rd June). 

Indian Independence Act (16th August). 

1948. Death of Mahatma Gandhi (30th January). 

^ri Chakra varti Raj agop§.lachari appointed Governor- 
General (2l8t June). 

Death of Qaid-i-Azam Jinnah (11th September). 
Troops of Government of India enter Hyderabad 
State (September). 

1949. New Constitution of India adopted and signed {26tb 

November). 

1960. New Constitution comes into force (26th January). 
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748-60, 829-38, 840, 903-5, 1002. 
See also Afghans, the 
Afghfinpnr, 316 

Afghans, the, 181, 187, 228, 234, 276, 
281, 289, 296, 336, 340, 341, 342, 
343, 360, 386, 396, 397, 403, 426. 
427, 428, 429, 425-47, 466, 471, 
482, 483, 494, 496, 604. 631-36 
passim, 639, 649, 660, 691, 692, 
729, 736, 739, 746, 747, 831, 838. 
See also Afghanistan 
Afghans, Ruhela, the, 629, 649, 691-4 
Africa, 968 

Africans, the, 212, 369, 412, 425, 
517, 806 

Afridls, the, 494, 496, 837, 903 

Afzal Khan, 613, 614 

Aga Reza, 699 

Age of Consent Act, 887 

Agnew, Vans, 745 

Agni, the Fire-god, 24, 27, 36, 39, 
41, 46 

Agnimitra, 114 

Agra, 295, 341, 342, 427, 428, 430, 
436, 437, 441, 444, 445, 446, 449, 
460, 463, 467, 468, 470, 472, 473, 
477, 482, 483, 484, 486, 488, 491, 
493, 607, 616, 616, 627, 629, 640, 
642, 643, 566, 670, 671, 673, 678, 
682, 684, 688, 691, 693, 636, 637, 
702, 706, 760, 779 
— Canal, 873 

Agriculture: early Vedic, 34; Aryan, 
47;Magadhan, 79; Mauryan, 136; 
Modem, 944-6, 976 
Ahalya Bai, 679, 680 
Ahavamalla, 189 

Ahichchhatra (Rohilkhap4)> 146,168 
Ahimsd, doctrine of, 83, 84, 86, 89, 
102 , 201 

Ahmad (son of Ayaz), 316 
Ahmad Chap Malik, 297, 298, 299 
Ahmad Khan (of Mewat), 340 
Ahmad Nizam Shah, 365 
Ahmad Shah (of Delhi), 629 
Ahmad Shah I (of Gujarat), 349, 
361, 366, 358, 418 
Ahmad Shah Abdall, 633, 634-6, 
642, 648-53 passim, 736, 736, 748 
Akmad Shah BahmanI, 358, 359 
Ahmad Shah Durrani, 760, 760 
Ahmad Shahl dynasty, the, 419 
Ahmad Thanesvarl, 410 
Ahmad Ullah, 773 
Ahmad Yadgar, 446 


Ahmadabad, 361, 418, 434, 462, 482, 
670, 674, 691, 637, 678, 810, 900, 
986 

Ahmadnagar, 179, 364, 372, 410, 422, 
446, 466, 467, 471, 476, 476, 606, 
608, 611, 613, 626, 665, 698, 702, 704 
Ahoms, the, 347, 388, 389, 492, 49:{ 
Ahsan Shah, Jalal-ud-din, 326 
Ahsanabad (Gulbarga), 366 
Aihole inscription, 169 
Aimal (son of Khan Jahan Lodi), 471 
Aln-i-Akbarl, the, 461, 667, 658, 659, 
580 583 

‘Ain-ul-mulk, 303, 312, 313, 325 
Aitamar Kachlan, 294 
Aitamar Surkha, 294 
Aita/reya Brdhmana, the, 66, 66 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Treaty of, 648 
Aiyangar, S. Srinivas, 383 
Ajanta caves, 242, 243, 253 
hills, 704 

Ajatadatru, 69-60, 61, 73, 86, 95 
Ajit Singh, 601, 602, 604, 640, 541 
Ajivikas, 86, 107, 110, 111, 139, 
140, 201 

Ajmer, 186, 277, 282, 428, 439, 447, 
471, 486, 602, 603, 606, 640, 591, 
1006 

Akat Khan, 302, 307 
Akbar, 353, 364, 356, 385, 402, 422, 
425, 431, 432, 434, 436, 442, 444, 
445, 446, 447-62, 466, 476, 490, 
497, 499, 502-6 passim, 610, 631, 
554, 656-64 passim, 669, 672-91 
passim, 698, 699, 600, 601, 823 
Akbar II, 630, 728 
Akbar Khan (son of Dost Muham- 
mad), 756, 767 
Akbar, Prince, 666 
Akharndmdh, the, 680 
Akmal Khan, 494 
AkahapatalddhikriUi, the, 193 
Al-Bailaman (Vallamandala), 182 
Al-Biruni, 8, 121, 183, 196 
Al-Hajjaj, 182 
Al-Jurz (Gurjjara), 182 
Al-Kikan, 181 
Al-MasudI, 170 
Al-Mu*tasim, 290 
‘Aia-ud-dln (of Kashmir), 363 
‘ Ala-ud-din (brother-in-law of Nusrat 
Shah), 347 

‘Aia-ud-dln, Sultan (‘All Mardan 
Khaljl), 283 

'Ala-ud-dIn Ahmad BahmanI, 356 
‘Aia-ud-dln ‘All Shah, 343-4 
‘Ala-ud-dln n BahmanI, 369, 36(t, 
610 

'Aia-ud-dln Flruz Shah, 346, 347 
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‘ Al&-ud-d!n Hasan Baliraan Shah 
(Abul Muzaffar), 326, 356, 357 
•Aia-ud-dln Husain (the Jo/iawMiz), 277 

‘ Ala-ud-din Husain Shah (of Bengal), 
341, 346, 347, 388, 389, 401, 402-8, 
418 

‘Ala-ud-din JanI, 284 
‘Ala-ud-din Khaljl, 185, 189, 190, 
297-311, 314, 315, 317, 320, 323, 
330, 348, 351, 355,' 392, 393, 394, 
398, 399, 402, 409, 410, 414, 442 
‘Ala-ud-dln Ma‘sud, 287 
'Alai Darwdza, the, 414 
‘Alais, the, 313 
‘Alara Khan, 342, 426, 427 
*Alam Shah, 517 

‘Alam Shah I (Bahadur Shah of 
Delhi), 603. 604 

‘Alam Shall II (‘Ali Gauhar), 630, 
635, 663, 670, 672, 673, 676, 680, 
691, 704, 728 

‘ Alam Shah Sayyid, 339, 340, 344 
‘Alamchand, 539 
‘Alamgir II, 529, 530, 535 
* Alamglmamdh, the, 681 
Alawal, 569 
Albuquerque, 370, 630 
Alexander of Epirus, 106 
Alexander the Groat, 65-8, 69, 81, 82, 
83, 97, 98, 100, 2 1 2, 300, 30 1 , 460, 669 
Alexandria, 142, 212, 375, 717 
‘Ali ‘Adil Shah I, 364 
‘All Ambar Jaini, Shaikh, 444 
‘All Beg, 300 

‘All Qauhar, see ‘Alam Shah II 
‘All Husain (of the Carnatic), 719 
‘All Jah, 717 
‘All Mardan Khalji, 283 
‘All Mardan Ediaii (governor of 
Qandahar), 473, 474, 478, 571 
‘An Masjid, 494, 834 
‘All, Muhammad, 985 
‘All Muhammad Ruhela, 692 
‘An Naqi, 484 
‘Ali Qull Beg IstajhI, 405 
‘All Shah (of Kashmir), 354 
‘An, Shaukat, 986 
'Aligarh, 643, 650 

■ Movement, 967 

■ University, 896-7, 961 

‘Alim ‘An Sayyid, 637 
‘Allnagar, Treaty of, 660, 661 
'AllvardI Khan, 539, 583, 655, 656, 

669, 662, 666, 682, 806, 807 
‘Aliwal, 743 

All4h&b5d. 145, 146, 158, 159, 162, 
186, 191, 193, 404. 457. 516, 528, 
638, 689, 692, 772, 774, 774, 770, 
777, 782, 803, 804, 821, 931 
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Allahabad, Pillar Inscription, 146, 146 

, Treaty of, 673, 790 

All-India Women’s Conference, 979 
All PartiM Convention (1928), 987 
Almora, 722, 723 
Alompra (Burman), 730 
Alor, 182 

Alp Khan (governor of Gujarat), 304 
Alp Khan (of M&lwa), see Hushang 
Shah 

Alphabets, Indian, 214, 230 
Alptigln (of Ghazni), 182 
Alptigln, General (Amir Khan), 291, 
292 

Alvars, the, 205 
Alwar, 433, 846 
Amalguzdr, the, 562 
' Amal-i-Sdlih, the, 581 
Amanullah, King of Afghijustan, 
904-5 

Amar Singh (of Mewfir), 451, 466 
Amar Singh Thapa, 722 
Amaravatl, 115, 230, 236 

sculpture, 237 

Amardas, Guru, 499 
Amarkot, 444, 569, 763 
Amdtya, the, 193, 618 
Amba, 96 

Ambala, 742, 777, 832 
Ambasl4ha8, the, 65 
Ambedkar, Dr., 921, 998 
Amber. 428, 540 
Ambhi, 66, 68. 81, 100 
Araboyna, 631, 633 
Ambur, 650, 687 

America, 653, 684, 716, 808, 885, 886, 
949, 950, 967, 969, 971, 977, 979 
Amherst, Lord, 730, 731, 733, 817 
Amiens, I’oace of, 717 
A mils, the, 395, 795 
.4 min, the, 440-1 

Amin Khan (governor of Afghanis- 
tan), 494 

Amin Khan Wazlr, 637 
Amlnal QazwInI, 581 
Arnir ‘Ali Barid, 362, 386 
Amir Habibullah, 904-6 
Amir Huseun (governor of Jodda), 
362 

Amlr4-Akhur, the, 279 
Amir-i Behr, the, 393 
Amir Kh&n (Alptigln), 291, 292 
Amir Kh&n (of ’Tonk), 707, 708, 
709, 726, 726, 727 
Amir Khusrav, 275, 292, 302, 303, 
306, 306, 307, 310, 314, 316, 317, 
391, 396, 397, 399, 402, 409, 410 
Amir Timur, see Timur 
Amir Turg^y, 336 
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AmIr-ul-Umar&, 8m Iltutmish 
‘Amir ‘Umar, 307 
AmUraghata^ 102 
Amitrochates (Bindua&ra), 133 
Araoghavarsha I, 179, 192, 202 
Ampthill, Lord, 904 
Amrakarddava, 149 ^ 

Amritsar, 499, 706, 735, 738, 744, 
957, 984 
Araroha, 300 

Amuktamdlyaddf the, 377, 379 
Anandamayl (of Bengal), 684 
Anandgpala, 183 
Anandpur, 600 

Anantavarman Choda Ganga, 190, 
383 

Anarkarll, 466 
Andaman Islands, 11, 1005 
Anderson, Lieut., 746 
Andhras. the, 42, 66, 104, 116, 156, 
172, 178, 196, 385 
Andkhui, 280 
Andrews, C. F., 881, 882 
Anegundl, 366 
Anga, 41, 66, 59, 72, 87 
Angad, Guru, 499 
Angirases, the, 36 
Angkor Thom (Va6o-dharapura), 
217 

Angkor Vat, 217, 221 
Anglo- Afghan Wars, 761-8, 761, 762, 
763, 766, 829, 831, 835, 904, 906 
Anglo-Burmese Wars, 730-5, 748, 
774, 865 

Anglo-Indian commimity, 892, 919, 

1010 

Anglo-Maratha Wars, 676-0, 698- 
705, 706-9, 786 

Anglo-Mysore Wars, 682-8, 711-14 
Anglo- Oriental College, 896-7 
Anglo-Oudh Treaty, 691 
Anglo-Sikh Wars, 741-8 
Angrias, the, 620, 648, 640 
Annam, 215, 216, 240, 248 
Antialkidas, 117, 141 
Antigonos, 106 
Antiochos I Soter, 103, 133 
Antioohos II Theos, 104, 106, 111 
Antiochos III, the Great, 114 
Anuruddha, 61 
Anus, the, 26, 27 

Anw&r-ud.dln, 646, 647, 648, 649, 660 
Aomos, 65-6, 68 
Apachyaa, the, 55 
Ap&l&, 31 

Apar&jita Pallava, 174, 180 
Apar&nta, Buddhism in, 140 
Apar&rka, 192 
Appa S&heb, 708, 709 


Appar, 203 

Ara inscription, 122 

Arabia, 194, 338, 364, 376, 712, 800 

Arabian Sea, 212 

Arabic, 354, 401, 580, 816, 817, 81 S 
Arabs, the, 170, 171, 178, 181, 212, 
213, 219, 276, 359, 396, 410, 631, 
632 

in Sind, 276 

Arakan, 485, 493, 664, 730, 731, 732, 
838 

Aram Baksh, 282-3 
Aranyakas, the, 62-3 
ArasanI, 332 

Aravidus, the, 373, 378, 610 
Archaeological Survey, 237, 419, 966 
Architecture, see Art 
Arcot, 648, 646, 660, 651, 662, 679, 
684, 690 ; Nawabs of, genealogical 
table 1019 
Argaon, 702 
Arhats, 46, 140 
Arif, the slave, 477 
Arikera, 687 
Anstotle, 301 
Ariz, the, 290 

Arjan Mai, Guru, 464, 466, 499, 600 
Arjuna (in the Rdmdyana), 92-5 
Arjuna (Aruna6va), 161-2 
Arjuna (of Gujarkt), 185 
Arkall Khan, 299 
Armagaon, 637 
Armenians, the, 805 
Armies: Aryan, 30; Magadhan, 73; 
Mauryan, 128; Gupta, 194;KhaljI, 
308; Tughluq, 333; Vijayanagar. 
382; Turko- Afghan, 396, 442, 

Maratha, 620, 647; Afghan, 650, 
Mughul, 656, 664-5; British In- 
dian, 782, 816, 873-4, 930, 936-9, 
968, 969-70; Indian State Forces, 
938, 970 

Arms Act, 891, 893 
Amo, 969 

Arnold, Sir E., 769 
Arras, 677 
Arrian, 124, 133 
Arsakes, the, 118 

Art and Architecture: Ancient, 36. 
224-43; Deccan (Upper) 260, 
Medieval, 244, 263; Modem, 975; 
Mughul, 684-96; M 5 more, 261-2; 
North and South India, 24^60; 
Turko- Afghan, 410-22; Vijaya- 
nagar, 377 ; see aUo Artists, Monu- 
ments and Music 

Artists: in the Mughul court, 69 (' 
601; Modem Indian, 966-7 
Arunfiiva (Arjuna), 162 
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Aruni, 42 

Arya Samaj, the, 883-6, 955, 969. 

963 

Aryabhatia, J49, 207 
Aryadeva, 142 

Aryans, the, 4, 13, 14, 22, 23, 24-40, 
133, 211 

Aryavarta, 6, 114, 146, 148, 164 
Asad, 463 

Asad Khan (of Bijapnr), 372, 
403 

Asad Khan (Ir&nl), 531 
Asadullah (of Birblium), 583 
Asaf Jah, 8ee Nizam-ul-raulk Asaf 
Jah 

Asaf Khan (governor of Kara), 448, 
450 

Asaf Klian (brother of Nur Julian), 
466, 469, 470, 471 
Asaf-ud-daulah, 695, 696, 697 
Asandivat, 42 
Asahga, 201 

Asawal (Ahmadabad), 351 
Aahtapre^hdn, the, 618 
Ashti, 709 

Asia, 185, 212, 223, 234, 237, 276, 
367, 397, 412, 421, 431, 454, 468, 
474, 484, 492, 557, 572, 575, 
729, 730, 751, 836, 868 
Asian B-elations Conference (1947), 
971 

Asiatic Review, 969 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, the, 816, 

964 

Aslrgarh, 351, 356, 448, 456, 475, 
606, 702, 726 

'Askarl. 432, 433, 434, 444 
Atoiaka, 56 

Aioka, 37, 68, 68, 87, 88, 90, 99, 
100, 101, 102, 103-10, 111, 112, 
124, 125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 
130, 131, 133, 134, 139, 140, 141, 

148, 178, 212, 224, 226, 228, 230, 

231, 237, 238, 332, 440 
Airamas, the, 33, 132 
Assam, 166, 187, 347, 388, 400, 436, 
492, 493, 500, 729, 731, 732, 801, 

842, 876, 910, 918, 924, 928, 963, 

967, 993, 1006 
Assaye, 702 

Astadiggajcu (Telegu), the, 377 
Astronomy, College of, 189, 198 
Aivaghosha, 122, 142 
Aivakas, the, 64 
Advalayana, 92 

A4vamedha, rite of, see Horse-Sacri- 
fice 

A4vamedha Parva, the, 408 
Aivapati, 165 


A«vatth&m&. 216 
Aivins, the, 39 
AtSla Masjid, the, 348 
Atchison, Sir C., 776 
Atharva Veda, the, 29, 42, 44, 50, 
52. 74, 481, 580 
Athamne, the, 381 
Athonaioa, 133 
Athens, 142 

Atiaa Dipankara, 168, 214 
Atman, 63 
Atn&ra, 57 
Atri, 36 

Attack. 494, 536. 548, 736, 739 
Attlee, C. R., 992 
Auchinleck, Qen., 969 
Auckland, Lord, 750-8 passim, 761, 
762, 766, 770, 821 
Augustus, 116, 212 
Aungier, Gerald, 638 
Aurangabad, 478, 479, 702 
Aurangzob, 364, 365, 455, 467, 468, 
473, 474. 477-87, 491-510, 627, 

629, 531, 537. 638, 540. 542, 643, 
648, 565-67 passim, 669, 572, 
675, 676, 579, 581, 583, 684, 696, 
600, 601, 639, 641 

Austen, Admiral, 734 
Australia, gold in, 866 
Australian India Association, 972 
Austrian Succession, War of, 646, 
648, 654 
Austrians, 903 
Ava, 731, 732, 733 
Avamukta, 147 

Avanti, 66, 57, 60, 61, 101, 169 
Avantivarman (Maukhari), 166, 
163 

Avaidras, the, 60 
Axis, 969 

Ayodhya, 67, 92, 93, 176 
Ayub Khan, 836 
Azad, Maulana Abul Kalam, 986 
Azad Hind Fouz, 991, 992 
Azadpur, see Ikd&la 
‘ A‘zain-i-Humayun Lodi, 340 
‘A‘zam Sh&h (son of Aurangzeb), 
602, 603, 607, 627, 643 
Azarl, Shaikh, 368 
Azes 1, 118 
Azes II, 118, 119 
Azilises, 118 
‘Aziro-ud-daulah, 719 
‘ Azim-us-Shan, 527, 636 
‘Azimullah Khan, 773 
*Az!z (son of Kh&n Jah&n Lodi), 
471 

*AzIz-ud-din (‘Alamgir II), 629, 

630, 636 
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B&bur, 281, 342, 362, 399, 403, 422, 
425-32, 434, 435, 436, 438, 444, 
449, 631, 554, 664, 580, 584, 
598 

, Memoirs of, 431, 432, 669, 684 

Babylon, 47, 67, 68, 81. 97, 99, 101, 
211, 282 

Bachai-i-Saqqao, 906 

Bactria, 117, 234 

Badakshan, 474, 477, 631 

Badal (Rajput), 302 

BadamI, 176, 205, 260, 261, 681 

Badan Singh (Jat), 542 

Badar&yana, 203 

Badaun, 279, 283, 285, 307, 309, 340 
Badaunl, 284, 316, 318, 319, 320, 
323, 326, 327, 447, 448, 468, 459, 
460, 671, 680 
Baden-Powell, Lord, 966 
Badli Sari, 777 
Badr-i-Chach, 318 
Badrinath, 203 
Bagh, 243, 263 
Baghat, 768 

Baghdad. 179, 275, 283, 288, 290, 
391, 409 

Baghelkhand, 179, 180 
Bagiana, 362, 477, 603, 617 
Bahadur Khan, 486, 487 
Bahadur Shah I (of Delhi), 603, 604 
Bahadur Shah II (of Delhi), 630, 631, 
773, 776, 777, 778 
Bahadur Shah (of Gujarat), 360, 
363, 432, 433, 434, 437, 637, 
640, 641, 683 
Bahadurgarh, 623 
Bahckr i^an LohanI, 436 
Baharimad, 182 
Baha<ud-dln Gurshasp, 324 
Bahawalpur, 764 
Bahman, son of Isfandiyar, 366 
Bahmanabad, 182 

BahmanI dynasty, the, 116, 326, 
349, 366-63, 366, 367, 368, 385, 
410, 420, 421, 610, 685; genealogical 
table, 607 
Bahraich, <337 

Bedirom Aiba (Kishlu Khan), 326 
Bahram Khan (Tartar Khan), 328, 343 
Bahram Shah, 276 
Bahur, 198 

Baillie, Colonel William, 684 
Bairam Khan, 445, 446, 447, 660 
Baird, Sir David, 717 
Baiza Bai, MaharanI, 766 
Bajaur, 117, 464 

Baji Rao I, 643, 644, 546, 546, 647, 710 
Baji Rao II, 698, 699, 700, 707, 708, 
709, 769. 772 


Bajpai, Shri Ram, 956 
Bajwara, 436 
Bakarai, 211 
Bakhala, 436 
Bakshl, the, 393, 667 
Bala Hissar (Kabul), the, 756, 757, 
769 

Baladitya (Narasimha Gupta), 151 
Balaghat (Deccan), 479 
Balaji II (Nana Saheb, Balaji Baji 
Rao), 646-8, 649, 662 
Balaji Viswanath, 543, 644 
Baiaputradeva, 166 
Balaram Seth, 706 
Balasore, 638, 640, 703 
Balavarman, 146 

Balban Ghiyas-ud-din, 279, 288-94, 
295, 310, 314, 343, 394, 409 
Baldwin, Stanley (Earl Baldwin), 920 
Balhara {VaUdbhardja), the, 179 
Balhika-Pratiplya, 42 
Bali, 216, 219, 222 
Balkh, 474, 476, 477, 495, 760 
Ballalasena, 187, 188, 192 
Baloch tribes, the, 729 
Balochpur, 468 

Baluchistan, 3, 16, 23, 101, 181, 
464, 764, 760, 763, 990, 992 
Ban Pal, Rana, 402 
Bana, 111, 126, 136, 148, 149, 166, 
160, 169, 181, 201, 203, 206. 207, 210 
Banavasi, 116, 172 
Banda, 641, 736 
Bandagdn-i-Khda, the, 399 
Bandhupaiita, 110 
Bandula (Burman), 731 
Banerjea, Surendranath, 862, 889-90, 
891, 892, 893, 980, 981 
Banerjee, Sir Gurudas, 960 
Bangacj., 966 
Bangalore, 687, 765 
Bani (Bhangli), 166 
Banian, 284 

Bankideva>Alupendra, 304 

Banswara, 726 

Bantam, 637, 643 

Bar Nadi, river, 492 

Bara Bond Ma^id, the, 347, 418 

Barabar hills, 228 

Barabudur, 219, 220, 221 

Barakzais, the, 749, 760, 763, 754; 

genealomoal table, 1021 
BaramahJ district, 688, 801 
Bararl Ghat, 649 
Bardsat (Bengal), 772 
Barbak Shah, Rukn-ud-din, 346 
Barbak Shah Lodi, 340, 341, 348 
Barbak Shah, Sultan Shahzada, 346 
Barbarike, 211 
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Barbary, 496 

Barbosa, E., 374, 375, 379, 397 
Bardoli, 986 
Bareilly, 772, 776, 778 
Bargl-giri, 467 
Baxha, the Sayyids of, 531 
Barld Shahl dynasty, 363, 366 
Barker, Sir Robert, 692, 693 
Barl^ Turks, the, 336 
Barlow, Sir George, 706, 722 
Barnett, Commodore Curtis, 647 
BamI, Zia-ud-dln, 279, 289, 290, 
292, 296, 297, 298, 301, 307, 309, 
310, 312, 313, 314, 315, 316, 317, 
318, 319, 320, 321, 322, 324, 327, 
409, 410 

Baroda, 626, 546, 637, 707, 708, 
842, 843, 846, 871, 967, 1000 
Barrackpore, 733, 776 
Barthema, L. di, 397, 398 
Bartoli, F., 459 
Barwas (Broach), 182 
Barwell, Richard, 786 
Barygaza, 211 
Basalat Jang, 689 
Basava, 202, 203 
Basawan (artist), 599 
Basra, 496, 806 

Bassein, 617, 646, 575, 632, 677, 
678, 700 

, Treaty of, 700, 701, 702 

Bassein (Burma), 734 

Basti district, 722 

Bastille, the, 669 

Basu, B. N., 911 

Bdtdi, 478 

Batavia, 633, 716 

Baylma, 337, 428 

Bayazid (the Mehdi), 464 

Bayazid (son of Sulaiman Kararunl), 


386 

Bayazid Shah (of Bengal), 345 

Bayon, temple of, 217 

Baz Bahadur (of Malwa), 350, 420, 


448, 449, 601 . 

Beaconsfield, Lord, 9ec Disraeli 


Beas, river, 744 
Becher, Richard, 675 
Beck, Mr, 897, 898 
Bedaia (Biderra), 633, 670 
Bednore, 648, 682 
Bednur (Keladi). 374 
Begams of Oudh, case of the, 
696-7, 764 
Begora, the, 381 
Belgaum, 617 


BeUary district, 11, 617 
Ben&ras, 1000 


Benares. 77, 81, 184, 186, 187, 188, 
283, 344, 404, 405, 482, 616, 638, 
570, 672, 682, 694-5, 697, 720, 776, 
777, 803, 810, 816, 852, 887 

, Treaty of, 676. 692, 693, 694, 695 

, University of, 961, 966 

Bengal : under Palas, 164-9, 170, 191 ; 
imder later P6las and Senas, 186, 
187-8, 277; under Guptas, 194; 
Jainism in, 201, 202; Buddhism 
in, 219; under Turko-Afgh&na, 
279, 283, 284, 286, 286, 291, 296, 
315, 316, 320, 326, 328, 329, 332, 
337, 341, 343-7, 383, 386, 388, 
389, 402, 437, 438, 443, 446; 
under Mughuls, 425, 429, 437, 
462, 463, 4C6, 468, 471, 482, 485, 
493, 607, 629, 661, 664, 668, 671, 
674, 676; Subahd&rs of, 636, 
638-9; Portuguese in, 471-2, 806; 
Dutch in, 634, 636. 806, 806; 
East India Company’s factories in, 
638, 639. 640, 641, 642, 643, 646, 
649, 806, 806-9; hVonch in, 643, 
666, 805; Mtablishraent of British 
supremacy in, 669-76, 682,704,718, 
719, 720, 724, 728, 731. 764, 784; 
Afghan threat to, 748, 749; 

industry and trade, 216, 397, 398, 
399, 671, 672, 673, 674, 638, 
805-10, 900; literature, 407, 410, 
582, 583, 584. 813, 817, 964; art 
and architecture, 412, 417, 600; 
revenue system, 661, 790, 791-4, 
809; British administration of, 
784, 788, 789, 790-801, 802, 803, 
810, 851, 853, 869, 862, 869, 873, 
874, 876, 913, 914, 918, 924, 926, 
928, 947, 948, 961, 974, 976, 980fif, 
993, 996 ; English education in, 816, 

817, 818, 819, 961 ; social and 
religious reform in, 822, 878, 879, 
881, 974 ; partition of, 876, 910, 926, 
928, 980-1, 996 ; famine of 1943, 976 

Kings of, 606-6 

Nawabs of, 1020 

Presidency of, 928 

, West, 1005, 1008 

Bengali language and literature, 346, 
407, 408, 410, 669, 582, 683, 684, 
813, 817, 964 
Benson, Colonel, 732 
Bentinck, Lord William, 714, 739, 
761, 760, 766, 769, 773, 800, 803, 

818, 825, 826 

Berar, 111, 114, 116, 172, 362, 366, 
369, 363, 372. 422, 445, 466, 475, 
477, 616, 626, 644, 646, 682, 684, 
769, 947, 1006 
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Berhampore, 776 
Bering Strait, 761 
Berlin, Treaty of, 834, 836 
Bernier, Frangois, 487, 488, 673, 574, 
600 

Besant, Annie, 886-7, 958, 983 
Besnagar, 114, 141, 146, 238 
Beet, Captain Thomas, 636 
Betwa, river, 779 

Beveridge, Sir William, 432, 469, 719 
Bezwada, 369 
Bhadrabahu, 87, 141 
Bhadrasala, 101 

Bhagadattas (of Kamarupa), the, 162 
Bhagavad Oita, the, 84, 95, 96, 200, 
203, 579 
Bhagavat, 107 

Bhdgavata Purana, the, 206, 408 
Bhagavatas (or Vaishnavas), the, 61, 
69, 83, 84, 95, 140, 141, 199, 201, 
206 

Bhagu (of the Yusuf zals), 494 
Bhagw&n Das, 449, 464, 681 
Bhajan, 406 
Bhakkar, 444 
Bhakt Singh, 641 

Bhakti cult, the, 21, 38, 83, 199, 200, 
206, 207, 403, 879 
Bhaktiratndkar, the, 683 
Bhandarkar, Dr., 406 
Bhana Mai, Rai, 402 
Bhandi, 166, 157, 191 
Bhanu-deva, 304 
Bhanuchandra Upadhayya, 468 
Bharadvija, 36 

Bharat Itihdsa Sarrusodhaha Mandala, 
the, 966 

Bhftrata, 3, 7, 93 

Bhdratd-Varaha, 3, 7 

Bharatas, the, 26, 27, 28, 29, 42 

Bharatpur, 643, 704, 706, 733, 841 

Bharavi, 207, 210 

Bhargas, the, 57 

Bharhut, 230, 231, 234, 235, 237 

Bhartrihari, 207 

Bhasa, 60 

Bhaskhar Pandit, 639 
Bh&skara, 210 
Bh&skaraoharya, 189, 198 
Bhaskaravarman, 167, 168, 169, 162, 
166 

Bhatgaon (Nep&l), 389, 390 
Bhatinda, 290, 339 
Bhatkal, 370, 676 
Bhatnair, 290 
Bhatrihari, 210 
Bhattan&rayana, 210 
Bhattaeali, Dr., 345 
Bha\fikavya^ the, 207 


Bhaturia, 344 
Bhavabhuti, 163, 207, 210 
BhiUama, 189 
Bhils, the, 13, 47, 960 
Bhilsa, 284, 297, 298 
Bhima I (of Gujarat), 185 
Bhima (Kaivarta), 168 
Bhima (Shahi), 171, 183 
Bhimasena, 94 

Bhimdev II (of Gujarat), 279 
Bhimsen, 605, 626, 680 
Bhlmsen Burhanpurl, 479 
Bhinmal (Broach), 182 
Bhlshma, 96 
Bhltargaon, 243 
Bhitan seal inscription, 161 
Bhiwandi, 613 

Bhogavarman Maukliari, 162 
Bhoi dynasty, the, 386 
Bhoja (of Dhara), 210 
Bhoja (of Malwa), 185, 186, 198 
Bhoja I (of Kanauj), 161, 163, 170, 
179, 186, 192 
Bhoja II, 170 
Bhojas, the, 55, 66 
Bhojpur, 289 
Bhongir, 356 

Bhonslas, genealogical tables, 614, 
1016 

Bhopal, 448, 646, 727, 776, 1000, 1005 

, Begarn of, 958 

Bhotiyas, the, 196 
Bhotta-vishfi, 194 
Bhrigukachcha, 81 
Bhuiyas, the, 388 
Bhujyu, 36 
Bhukti, the, 196 
Bhutan, 397, 723, 909 
Bhutiyas, the, 14 
Bhuvaneswar, 244 
Bibigarh (Cawnpore), 777 
Bible, the, 481, 816 
Bidar, 366, 368, 359, 360, 362, 365, 

369, 386, 420, 446, 476, 480, 548 

Bihar, 144, 146, 186, 187, 197, 228, 

277, 279, 296, 337, 341, 342, 429, 

430, 436, 437, 462, 637, 639, 561, 

671, 672, 573, 634, 638, 670, 673, 

720, 739, 748, 776, 790, 801, 824, 

869, 871, 876, 913, 918, 924, 928, 

940, 948, 964, 969, 974, 994, 1005, 
1008 

BihaxI Mall, Raja (of Amber), 449 
Bihzad (of Herat), 698 
Bijapur, 176, 179, 363, 364, 365. 
369, 370, 372, 374, 410, 412, 421. 
466, 466, 467, 476, 476, 479, 480. 
486, 491, 606, 611, 612, 613, 615, 
619, 621, 627, 637, 648, 598, 60o 
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Bijjala Kalachurya, 189, 202, 203 

Bikaner, 450, 726 

Bilaspur, 1006 

BilgramI, Syed Husain, 960 

Bilhana, 189, 210 

Bilhapur, 645 

Bimbisara, 58-9, 61, 63, 144 

Bindusara, 99, 102-3, 112, 133, 140 

Bir Narayan, 448 

BIr Singh Bundela, 464, 471 

BIrbal, Kavi Priya, 581 

Birkenhead, Lord, 920, 983 

Biahan Dos, 699 

Bianaga (Vijayanagar), 377 

Biswa Simha, 388 

Bithal Nath, 682 

Bithur, 709, 776 

Bitikchi, the, 562 

Biyana, 301, 335, 341, 571, 584, 637 
Black Hole of Calcutta, the, 657, 668 
Blavatsky, Madame, 886 
Blunt, W. S., 865 

Board of Control, 690, 698, 701, 781, 
787, 788, 789, 814, 815, 819, 821, 
847, 848, 860, 854, 856 
Board of Revenue, 772 
Bodawpaya (Burma), 730 
Bodh-Gaya, 88, 105, 146, 230, 231, 
234, 237 
Bodhiaatva, 235 
Bohgaz Keui, 25, 27 
Bogle, George, 907 
Boigne, Benoit de, 680 
Bolan Pass, the, 754, 759 
Bolshevism, 838, 905 
Bombay, 617, 632, 634, 636, 637, 
638, 639, 640, 642, 649, 676, 677, 

678, 684, 688, 742, 762, 768, 773, 

776, 785, 787, 788, 789, 802, 803, 

804, 806, 819, 821, 830, 861, 863, 

858, 861, 862-3, 870, 871, 873, 
874, 878, 881, 899, 900, 901, 913, 

914, 918, 920, 923, 924, 931, 933, 

936, 943, 948, 959, 966, 967, 986, 

999, 1000, 1001, 1005, 1008 

Industrial Relations Act (1946), 

974 

School of Art, 966 

Bombay-Burma Trading Corporation, 
839, 840 

Bombay TelegrapK 777 
Bonner jea, W. C., 892 
Boone, Charles, 642 
Bopiuleva, 189 
Borneo, 216, 219 

Boscawen, Admiral Edward, 648, 649 
Bose, Sir J. C., 966 
Bose, Nandal&l, 966 
Bose, R&jnarayan, 896 
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Boae, Subhaa Chandra, 089, 991, 992 
Botanical Survey of India, 966 
Boughton, Gabriel, 477 
Boy Scouts, Indian, 966, 960 
Bradlaugh, Charles, 895 
Brahma, 39, 60, 63, 78, 82, 134 
Brahma Sahh6, the, 877 
Br&hma Sam&j, the, 813, 877-80, 881, 
882, 884, 886, 966, 963 
Brahma Sutras, the, 203 
Brahmadeva, 176 
Brahrnajit Gaur, 442 
Brahmana caste, the, 32, 33, 43, 44, 
46, 58, 71, 72, 78, 79, 80, 83, 89, 
91. 107, 109, in, 114, 129, 132, 

136, 141, 164, 169, 191, 104, 195, 

201, 216, .354, 371, 370, 380, 410, 

481, 500, 516, 521 

Brahinanapala, 1 83 
Brahmanas, the Vedio, 52 
Brahmanospati, 39 
Brklimanism, 78, 81-4, 139, 199, 202, 
213, 215. 240, 250. 251, 253, 382, 
459, 877 
Brahmapala, 191 

Brahmaputra valley, the, 388, 455, 
492, 727, 729 
Brahuis, the, 23 
Braithwait-e, Colonel, 684 
Brajahhasha^ 407, 582 
Brajabhumi (Jumna valley), 681 
Brasyer, Captain, 776 
Brayne, F. L., 947 
Brazil, 632 
Bnbu, 35 
Bright, John, 891 
Brihaddevata, the, 38 
Bnhadratha, 110, HI, 112 
Bfihospati, 207 
Brihagpatiniitra, 116 
Brihatphalayanas, the, 172 
Brind&van, 404 
Brindftvan Das, 582 
British Administration up to the 
Mutiny, 784-804; Central, 784-90; 
Provincial, 790-8 

Dominions, 804 

British Government, the (Horae 
Government), 812-26 pasaim; 
also Part III, Book II, Modem 
India, 829 sqq. 

British Museum, 236 
Broach, 137, 143, 157, 181, 182, 361, 
675, 637, 677, 678, 704 
Broadfoot, Lieut. W., 766 
Broadfoot, Major, 742, 767 
Brown, Percy, 684, 600 
Brydon, Dr., 757 
Budaun, 283, 286 
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Buddewal, 743 

Buddha, Gautama, 58, 59, 60, 84, 85, 
80, 87-9, 91, 93, 95, 140, 201, 379 
Buddhism, 87-91, 194, 201-2; the 
scriptures of, 88-91, 142; Hlnaydna 
and ' M akdydna, 1 40 

patronised by : A6oka, 105, 106, 

107,108, 111, 140; distant countries, 
212-15, 216; the Greeks, 117, 143; 
Harsha, 159-60; Kanishka, 121-2; 
the Mauryas, 139; the Palas, 169; 
the ^ailendras, 219. See also Buddha, 
Gautama 

Buddhist art, 219, 221, 231, 231-4, 
236, 237, 240, 242, 263, 264, 
410, 598 

Budha Gupta, 151, 153, 184 
BughrS Khan, 290, 291, 292 
Biihler, J. G., 207 

Buhlul Khan Lodi, 339, 340, 348, 
436 

Bukhara, 409, 476, 496, 749, 829, 831 
Bukka I, 190, 366, 367 
Bukka II, 367 
Buland Darwdza, the, 588 
Bulandshahr district, 146 
Bundelas, the, 471, 498 
Bundelkhand, 186, 186, 277, 279, 
349, 433, 460, 498, 702, 706, 727, 
779 943 

Bundi, 704, 706, 726 

Bimer, 464 

Buran (Pindarl), 724 

Burdwan, 465, 670, 636, 640, 670 

Burgess, Dr., 419 

Burhdn-i-Ma'dsirt the, 366, 367, 
368, 369, 360, 361, 372 
Burhan Nizam Shah, 364, 372 
Burhanpur, 362, 441, 466, 606, 
670, 671, 672, 702 
Burhan-ud-din, 608 
Burke, Edmund, 690, 692, 693, 787 
Burma, 3, 6, 217, 376, 492, 679, 729, 
730-6, 838-40, 910, 913, 918, 924, 
948, 960, 969, 970, 990 
Burmese Wars, 730-6, 748, 774, 
866 

Bumes, Sir Alexander, 752, 764, 
766, 760 

Bumes, Charles, 756 
Burney, Major Henry, 732 
Burr, Colonel, 709 
Bushire, 749 
Bussorah, 288 

Bussy, Marquis de, 648, 650, 663, 
666, 667, 716 

Butler, Sir Horoourt, 926, 961 
Butwal, 722 
Buxar, 672, 673, 748 


Cabinet Mission, 992-3, 997, 998 
Cabral, Pedro, 631 
Cachar, 732, 765 
Caillaud, Colonel John, 671 
Cairo, 409, 717 

Calcutta, 231, 641, 642, 643, 655-662 
passim, 666, 669, 670, 671, 677, 
696, 706, 713, 732, 733, 756, 768, 
770, 774, 786, 790-804 passim, 
816, 821, 824, 826. 861-3, 869, 
890-4 passim, 899, 900, 914, 930, 
931, 933, 936, 966, 981, 984, 985, 
993 

University, 816, 818, 821, 884, 

892, 961, 965 

Calicut, 376, 676, 629, 630 
California, gold in, 866 
Caliphs, see Khalifahs, the 
Camac, General Jacob, 678 
Cambay. 361, 352, 434, 676 
Cambodia, 216, 217, 240, 248 
Campbell, Sir Archibald, 731, 732 
CampbeU, Sir Colin, 777, 778, 779, 
826 

Canada, 888, 918 

Canals, irrigation, 873, 899, 944. 

See also Irrigation 
Canning, Captain, 730 
Canning, Lord, 768, 774, 778, 779, 
781, 860, 852 
Cape Colony, 743 
Cape of Good Hope, 352, 631 
Carey, William, 816, 817 
Carnatic, the, 617, 624, 642, 046-54, 
656, 666, 661, 666-9, 676, 682, 
683, 684, 686, 690-1, 718-19, 720, 
727, 764, 769, 841 

Wars, 645-64, 666-9 

Caron, Fran 9 ois, 643 
Carpenter, Dr., 406 
Cartier, Jacques, 677, 676 
Cartridges, greased, 776 
Caspian Sea, 212, 213, 751 
Cassimbaz&r, 638, 666, 667, 731, 
806 

Cassino, Monte, 969 
Caste system, 46, 78-9, 131, 132, 
195, 196, 813 

Castlereagh, Lord, 701, 704, 706 
Catherine of Br^anza, 634, 637 
Catholic Emancipation Act, 819 
Caucasus, the, 387 
Cavagnari, Sir L., 835 
Caves, Atokan, 237; Chaitya, 238 
Cawnpore, 638, 697, 776, 777, 779, 
931, 944, 954 
CelebM, 219, 240 
Census of 1931, Indian, 6 
Central Advisory Board, 978-9 
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Central Asia, 182, 211, 213 ‘^80 

284, 292, 324, 425, 431. 531. 573' 
723, 806, 829, 831, 833, 903, 908 
Central Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittee, 946 

Central Hindu Colloge, Benares 887 
Central India, 295, 298, 438, 448 
456, 507, 526, 571, 634, 678* 
723, 720-8, 776,778, 779,871 
Central Provinces, the, 445, 448 850 
870, 918, 924, 943, 947, 954,’ 999! 
1001, 1005 

Ceylon, 81, 93, 107, llC, 130, 140, 
145, 148, 173, 175, 188, 221, 243 
368, 632, 633 

, Chronicles of, 58, 60-1, 62, 86, 

88, 90, 99, 102 
Chabaspur, 572 
Chach, 182 

Chaghatal, 323, 324, 425 
Chdhelgdn, the, 288 
Chain of Justice, Jahangir’s, 463, 409 
Chait Singh (of Benares), 694-5. 
696, 764 

Chait€inya, 385, 403, 404, 405, 682-3, 
879 

Chaitanya BhdgavcUa, the, 682 
ChaUanya Mongol, the, 582, 583 
Chaitanyacharitamitra, the, 404, 582 
Chaitya caves, 237-8 
Chakan fort, 614 
Chakdarra, 902 
Chakks, the, 354 
Chakrapeunii, 168 
Chakrayudha, 166, 170, 179 
Chalukyas, the. 166, 157, 158, 170, 
173-8, 179, 180, 182, 188, 189, 
202, 206, 207, 365 ; genealogical 
tables, 268, 259, 261 
Chambal, river, 483, 646, 706, 708, 
726, 766 

Chamber of Princes, the, 920, 997, 
998 

Chamberlain, Neville, 777 
Champa (Indo-China), 59, 76, 81, 
86, 216, 219 

Champaner (Muhammadabad), 352, 
408, 434 

Champat Bai, 498 
Champion, Colonel Alexander, 692 
Chamunda Ray, 251 
Chapakya, see Kautilya 
Chand Bibi, 364, 456 
Chand Khan (of Gujarat), 350 
Chanda Pradyota Mahasena, see 
Pradyota (of Avanti) 

Chanda Sahib, 646, 660, 652 
Chan^lcauUka, the, 170 
Chandaia caste, 196 


Chandellas, the, 170, 171, 183, 186, 
186 253, 277 

Chanderl, 303, 341, 360, 428, 429 
Chandomngore, 643, 661, 666, 806, 
824 

Chandl Devi, 583 
Chandidas, 407 
Chondl-mangal, the, 680 
Chandra, 146, 147 
Chandradeva, 186 
Chandragiri, 373. 637 
Chandra Gupta I, 144-5 
Chandra Gupta II, Vikrarnaditya, 
119, 148-50, 172-3, 192, 197, 200, 
207 

Chandragupta Maurya I, 62. 63, 68, 
73. 85, 80. 97-102. 103, 125, 

126, 128, 129, 140, 142, 144 
Cliandrapida, 103 
Chandra Sena Jadav, 543 
Chandras, the, 167 
Chandra varnian, 140, 147 
Chand ravarmankot, 140 
Chand war, 101, 279, 340 
Changama, 683 
Chapas, the, 175, 182 
Charaka, 142 

Charles II, 634, 037, 638, 640 
Cliarnock, Job, 640 
Charter Act, 788, 789, 801, 804, 805, 
815, 817, 819, 854, 855, 888 
Choshtana, 1 1 9 
Cluitfiold Committee, 938 
Chatter Singh, 746, 747 
Chaudhury, Gen. J. N., 1002 
Chauhans, the, 186, 187, 277, 278 
Chaul, 352, 617, 575, 632 
Chaulukyas, the, 171 
Chaunsa, 437 

Cfiaurdsl Vaishnava ki vdria, the, 682 
Chauri Chauru, 986 
CfuiuUi, 504, 519, 524, 539, 644, 648, 
655, 082, 710 
Chavotaka, 182 
ChodiB, the, 66, 167, 171, 187 
Chelmsford, Lord, 916, 926, 931 
Chonab, river, 464; and canal, 873 
Chepauk, 690 
Cherry, G. F., 720 
Chess, 135 

Ckholropali, 517, 521 
Chhatrasal Bundola, 498, 545 
Chicacole, 653 
Chicago, 884 
Chidambaram, 961 
Chilata, 140 
Child, Sir Josiah, 639 
Child marriage, 376, 967 
Chilian w&la, 746, 747 
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Chin Qillch Khftn, aee Niz§in-ul- 
mulk Asaf Jah 

China, 136, 140, 168, 159, 162, 163, 

179, 196, 197, 198, 213, 214, 215, 

216, 219, 236, 317, 322, 324, 344, 

367, 375, 389, 397, 400, 598, 721, 

774, 806, 822. 839, 868, 907, 909, 

910 

Chinese Turkestan, 426 
Chinghiz Khan, 213, 284, 426, 431 
Chingleput. 367, 408, 438, 507, 667 
Chins, the, 840 
Chinsura, 635, 670, 824 
Chintamoni, C. Y., 921 
Chirol, Sir Valentine, 886, 931 
Chiteldrug, 714 

Chitor, 302, 303, 349, 352, 353, 434, 

441, 449, 450, 603 

Chitral, 837, 902 

Chittagong, 345, 493, 670, 575, 670, 
730, 731, 876, 987 
Chitu (Pindari), 724, 725 
Chodas, 104 

Cholas, the, 116, 173, 180, 188, 189, 
193, 199, 206, 221, 248, 249, 250, 
382 ; genealogical table, 263 
Chota Na^ur, 665, 772, 928 
Chotd Sopd Masjid, the, 418 
Christianity, 141, 379, 468, 459, 461, 
470, 472, 623, 774, 814, 816, 819, 
821, 884, 919 

Chryse, the Golden Land, 214 
Chrysostom, Dion, 142 
Chuluka, Brahmadeva’s, 175 
Chumbi valley, 908, 909 
Chunar, 348, 433, 436, 437, 694, 709 
Churaman Jat, 497, 542 
ChutI Klian, 408 
Chutiyas, the, 388 

Chu^u-^atakarnis (Chutukulananda), 
the, 172-3, 175 

Cis-Sutlej States (Sikhs), the, 737, 
738, 739, 768 
Civil Defence Corps, 970 
Civil Disobedience, 983-8, 990 
Civil Service of India, see Indian 
Civil Service, the 
Clark, Gen. Mark, 969 
Claudius, 120 

Clavering, Sir John, 786, 786, 787 
Clive, Robert, 648, 677, 642, 651, 
652, 654, 660, 661, 662, 664, 665, 
666, 667, 669, 670, 673, 674, 675, 
727, 790 

Clyde, Lord, aee Caanpbell, Sir Cohn 
Cochin, 116, 575, 632. 1000, 1005 
Cochin China, 217, 589, 839 
Cockbum, Colonel Wilhsan, 678 
Coimbatore, 686, 688, 714, 944 


Coinage, aee Currency 
Colbert, Jean-Baptiste, 633, 643 
Cole outbreak, the, 772 
Colgong, 347 

Collector, the, 792, 795, 797, 798, 
799, 800, 802 

Colony Canals, Punjab, 873 
Columbia University, 957 
Colvin, John, 752, 754 
Combermere, Lord, 733 
Comillg,, 994 

Commander-in-Chief, the, 849, 850, 
873, 874, 875, 936-7 
Commissioner, the, 792, 800 
Committee of Secrecy, 784, 787 
Commonwealth, the, 6, 972, 976, 977, 
995-6, 997, 1005 

Commonwealth Relations Conference 
(1945), 971 

Commimal Award, 988 
Communications and Public Works, 
941-4 

Communists, 954 

Comorin. Cape. 214, 305, 636, 727, 729 
Conciliation Boards, 974 
Conjeeveram (Kahchl), 116, 147, 172, 
173, 176, 198, 205, 246, 361, 367, 
385, 667 

Constantinople, 179, 409, 425, 496, 
584, 686, 712 

Constituent Assembly, 993, 994. 995, 
1006 

Constitution, Indian, 1005-1011 
Conti, Nicolo de, 368, 374 
Cooch Bih&r, 347, 388, 492, 495, 880, 
1000 

Coomaraswamy, Dr. A. K., 966 
Co-operative Movement, the, 947-8, 
976 
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Ghiyas-ud-dIn Balban, see Balban 
Ghiyas-ud-dIn Mahmud (of Ghur), 
279n 

Ghiyas-ud-dln Mahmud Shah 
(Sh&hi), 347 

Ghiyas-ud-dIn Muhammad (of Ghur), 

277, 280 

Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq, 300, 313, 
314-17, 324, 327, 337, 394, 408, 409 
Ghiyfis-ud-din Tughluq II, 336, 343 
Ghiyaapur, 343 
Ghizali, 680 
Ghizalls, the, 766 
Ghosh, Arabinda, 980 
Ghosh, L&lmohan, 891 
Ghosha, 31 

Ghulam Husain, 529, 632, 638, 639, 
662 

Ghur, 279, 280, 631; Sultans of, 
276 80 


Ghuzak, 183 

Ghuzz j?urkmans, the, 277 
Gidumal, Dayaram, 959 
Gilbert, Sir Walter, 747 
Gilgit, 837 

Gillespie, General Sir R. R., 722 
Giria, 639, 672 

Girivraja, 69, 61, 70, 83, 92, 94 
Gimar, 104, 185, 202 
OUa Qovinda, the, 188, 210 
Gladstone, W. E., 832, 833, 83.> 
836 

Gladwin, Francis, 469 
Glaukanikoi, the, 66 
Goa, 6, 361, 370, 446, 468, 617, 674, 
675, 632, 633, 634, 642 
Goalpara, 344, 492 
Godavari, river, 178, 179, 189, 38:!. 
385, 466 

Godavari -Krishna Doab, 385 
Goddard, Colonel, 678 
Godeheu, M., 652, 666 
Godolphin, Earl of, 641 
Godwin, General Sir H. T., 731. 
774 

Gogra, river, 429, 430, 434 
Gogunda, 460 

Gohad, 704, 706; Rana of, 678 
Gokarna, 166 
Gokhaie, General, 709 
Qokhale, Gopal Krishna, 887, 911, 
916, 931, 966, 962, 980, 981, 982 
Gokla (of Tilpat), 497 
Goiab Singh, 744 
Goldsmith, Sir Frederick, 906 
Golkunda, 369, 372, 374, 385, 40.’. 
410, 446, 456, 467, 476, 476, 479 
480, 486, 491, 495, 606, 606, 617, 
637, 643 

, Sultanate of, 366 

Gollas (the White Hun), 163 
Gomata, image of, 261 
Gombroon, 634 
Gondapur, 704 
Gondophemes, 118 
Gonds, the, 471 

Gondwana, 356, 446, 448, 44 ii. 

644 

Gooty, 714 
Gopachandra, 164 
Gopala I, 165, 191 
Gopala II, 167 
Gopala m, 168 
Gopalgir, 289 
Gopinath, 513 

Gopinathpur inscription, 386 
Oopuramt the, 260 
Gora (Rajput), 302 
Gorahkpvir, 722, 986 
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Gordon, Sir J. H., 741 
Gos&la, 86, 107 

Gough, Sir Hugh (Lord Gough), 742, 
743, 746, 747, 766, 781 
Gould, B. J., 909 
Govardhan, 599 

Government Museum, Madras, 230 
Government of India, the, 781, 821, 
824, 847-53, 911-26. See also 

Part III, Book II, Modern India, 
829 sqq. passim 

Government of India Act, 1919, 
916 sqq., 930, 983 

Government of India Bill, 1936, 
922 sqq., 988-9 

Governor-General, powers of the, 
714, 784-804 passim 
Go vernor-General-in -Council, the, 
788, 832, 846, 847-56 passim, 861, 
864, 870, 874, 889, 911-26 passim, 
937, 968. See also Government of 
India 

Govind, Guru, 600, 641, 735, 737, 738 
Govinda I, 385 
Govinda III, 170, 179, 180 
Govindachandra, 167, 186, 187 
Govindapur, 640 
Graham, General, 908 
Grahavarman Maukhari, 155, 167 
Grama, the, 195 
Grand Trunk Road, 441 
Grant, Charles, 703, 816 
Greeks, the, 113-20, 133, 134, 142, 
211, 212, 213, 224, 226, 234, 236, 
400, 680, 823 
Gregorson, Dr., 910 
Grey, General, 766 
Grierson, Dr,, 582, 683 
GrifiSn, Sir Lepel, 740 
Gfihya Sutras, the, 79, 82, 83, 92 
Gritsamada, 36 
Growse, F. S., 682 
Guhila Rajputs, the, 302, 386 
Gujarat, 178, 179, 182, 185, 186, 202, 
277, 284, 299, 300, 301, 304, 312, 
320, 330, 335, 337, 349, 351-3, 
387, 397, 398, 400, 412, 418, 419, 
422, 426, 432, 434, 445, 461, 452, 
466, 472, 477, 482, 486, 626, 627, 
640, 641, 645, 546, 661, 571, 572, 
673, 589, 698, 634, 702, 725, 
726, 999 

— — , Sultanate of, 351—3 
Gujarat (Punjab), 747 
Gujars, the, 196 
Gulab Singh (of Kashmir), 776 
Gulbadan Begam, 669, 579 
Gull^rga (^isanabad), 366, 357, 
358, 370, 420 


Gulistan, I'reaty of (1813), 761 
Gumti, river, 329 
Guntur, 385, 686, 689 
Guptas, the, 123, 144-62, 153 sqq., 
160, 162, 165; administration, 

191-6; social conditions, 195-9; 
religion, 199-207; literature, 207- 
10; art, 230, 240-3; genealogical 
table, 255 

Gurgaon district, 543, 947 
Gurjaras, the, 167, 163, 166, 169, 
175 

Gurkhas, the, 14, 390, 721-3, 739, 
778, 874 

Gurramkonda, 714 
Gurudaspur, 641 
Gurukul of liardwar, the, 884 
Gurus, Sikh, 499, 600 
Guti, 682, 683 

Gwalior. 183, 283, 284, 295. 335, 
340. 341, 348, 428, 430, 447, 476, 
484, 600. 546, 584, 678, 694, 706, 
766, 767, 777, 779, 841, 842, 

999 

— — , Treaty of, 708 
Gyardse, 908-9 


Habibullah, Amir, 904-5 
Hadrarnaut, 495 
Hafiz, 344 

Hafiz Rahamat Khan, 692 
Haidar Shah, 364 
Haidaru, 739 

Haig, Sir Wolsoley, 279, 295, 301, 
315, 320, 327 
Haileybury College, 866 
HajI Ahmad, 539 
Haji Ibrahim Sorhindl, 580 
Haji Iliyas, sec Shams-ud-din Iliyas 
Sliah 

Haji Maula, 307 
Hajipur, 462 
Hakalzai, 768 

Hakim (brother of Akbar), 460 
Hakim Dawai, 488 
Hala SatavAhana, 142 
Halaku, 297 
HoJdighat, 460 

Hal5bld (Dorasamudra), 189, 252, 
304. 305, 306, 320, 366 
Halliday, Sir F. J., 801 
Hamburg, 950 
Hamid Khan, 340 
Hamida B&nu Begam, 447 
Hamilton, William, 641 
Hamlr (of Mewar), 303, 386, 387 
HamTr Deva (of Ranthambhor), 
302, 402 
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Havimlr-Mahdkdvya, the, 302 
Hammtrmada-mardana, the, 408 
Hammond, Sir Lawrie, 964 
Hamza Shah, Saif-ud*din, 344 
H&dbJ, 279, 286, 299, 332 
Hanuman, 93 
Har Govind, Guru, 600 
Har Kiahan, Guru, 600 
Har Rai, Guru, 600 
Harapala Deva, 312 
Harappa, 16, 19, 24, 26, 37, 224, 
230, 966 
Biirautl, 349 
Haravijaya, the, 135 
Hardinge, Charles, Lord, 926, 926, 
930, 939, 959 
Hardwar, 336, 884 
Hare, David, 817 
Hari Pant Phadke, 681 
Hari Singh Naola (Nalwa), 739 
Hari Vijaya Suri, 458 
Hariana, 435 
Hariar I, 326, 366, 367 
Hariar II, 366, 367 
Harichandra (Brahmana), 169 
Harihara, 190 
Hariharpur, 638 
Hara-kiri, 822 
Harinath, 581 
HariSchandra, 91 

Harishena, 146, 146, 148, 160, 
207 

Harisimha (of Tirhut), 389 
Haritiputras, the, 176 
Harivarman, 216 
Harponelly, 713 

Harris, General George (Lord Harria), 
712, 714 

Harsha (of Kanauj), 102, 166-60, 
161, 162, 163, 166, 170, 178, 181, 
186, 191, 192, 202, 203, 207, 
440 

Harsha Charila, the, 136, 149, 169, 
169, 201, 210 
Harshadeva, 162 
Hartog, Sir Philip, 961 
Haryahka kings (of Magadha), the, 
68-60 

Hsbscui (poet), 310 
He»an (father of Sher Shah), 436 
Hasan Abdal, 494 
Hasan ‘Ali Khan, 497 
Hasan-i-DihlavI, 409 
Hasan Khan (Ijrother of MahmOd 
Begarha), 352 
Hasan Khan Mew&tl, 428 
Hasan, Zafar Kh&n, see ‘Ala>ud-din 
Has^ Bahman Sh&h 
Hasan-un^Niz&ml, 281-2 


Hastings, Marquess of, 622, 708, 717, 
718, 722-31 passim, 764, 76.7’ 
768, 814, 840 

Hastings, Warren, 577, 676-9 pas- 
sim, 684, 685, 689. 691-4, 695 
698, 727, 728, 764, 770, 786, 786. 
790, 791, 796, 797, 816, 907 
Hastivarman, 147 
Hatgarh, 779 
Hathras, 543 
Havell, E. B.. 410, 966 
Havelock, Sir Henry, 777, 778, 780 
Hawkins, Captain William, 636 
Hazara, 66, 164, 378, 494, 744, 746 
Heath, Captain William, 640 
Hegesander, 133 
Heliodoros, 141, 238 
Hellenistic art, 234 
Helmud, river, 181 
Hemachandra, 86, 86, 202 
Hemadri, 189 
Hemantasena, 187 
Henry IV, Emperor, 392 
Henry IV (of France), 643 
Herakles (Indian), 82, 84, 92, 139 
Heras, Rev. Father, 366 
Herat, 101, 454, 749, 760, 751, 763, 
830, 833 
Hermaios, 117 
Herschell Committee, 867 
Hewitt, General, 776 
High Courts, 804 
Hijli, 640 

HUdebrand (Pope Gregory VII), 39J 
Himachal Pradesh, 999, 1005 
Himalayas, the, 323, 412, 430, 438, 
445, 456, 677, 600, 721, 727, 729 
Himu, 403, 443, 446 
Hinaydna Buddhism, 90, 140 
Hindal, 432, 433, 444 
Hindi language, 364, 402, 407, 488, 
964, 1011 

Hindu CJolonial Kingdoms, 211-23 
Hindu Kingdoms: of Vijayanagar, 
366-83 ; Orissa, 383-6 ; Mewur. 
386-8; Kamarupa and Assam, 
388-9; Nepal, 389-90 
Hindu Law, Vikramadityan, 189 
Hindu-Pdd-Pddshdhl, the, 646, 547, 
726 

Hindu Shahiya dynasty of Waihand, 
the, 182-3 

Hindu University, Benares, 887 
Hinduism, 201, 202, 222-3, 406, 879, 
886 

Hindukush, the, 323, 464, 465, 474 
Hindustani, 681 

Party, the, 631 

Hippalus, 137 
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Hirani-Khera, 332 
Hiranyagarbha, 39 
Him (Pindarl), 724 
Hislop, Sir Thomas, 709, 725 
Hissar FlruzS, 332, 338, 433, 435 
Hiuen-Tsang, 121, 153, 166, 187, 
169, 160, 169, 178, 181, 192, 197, 
198, 201, 203, 213, 240 
Hobart, Lord, 691 

Hodflon, Major William (of Hodson’s 
Horse), 777, 778 
Hogg,, Sir Stewart, 861 
Holdich, Sir T. H., 761 
Holi, the, 669 

Holkars, the, 680, 705-6, 724, 725, 726, 
727, 736; genealogical table, 1014 
Holland, 636, 684, 806, 968. Sec 


Dutch 

Holland, John, 687 
Holmes, T. Rice, 776 
Holwell, J. Z., 607, 658, 670 
Home Government, the (Whitehall, 
the British Government), 812-26 
passim, 847-8; see also Part III, 
Book II, Modem India, 829 sqq. 
Home Guards, 935 
Home Rule League, Besant’s, 983; 

Tilak’s, 983 
Homer, 142 

Horse-sacrifice {Asvamedlui), the, 43, 
91, 114, 139, 148, 150, 162, 173, 
176, 199, 207 
Houghton, Lord, 889 
House of Commons, 641, 815, 816, 
847, 849, 854, 867, 891, 895, 915. 
See also Parliament 
Hoysalas, the, 189, 190, 202, 205, 261, 
262, 303, 304, 305, 366, 367, 382 
Hpagyidoa, 730, 732 
Hugel, Baron von, 740 
Hugh, 472, 570, 632, 638, 640, 647, 
660, 661, 662 
Hultzsch, Dr. E., 325 
Human sacrifices, 826 
Humayun, 360, 353, 364, 360, 425, 
430, 432-4, 436, 437, 438, 443, 
444-6, 451, 487, 664, 664, 678, 
579, 684, 688, 696, 698 
Humayun {son of Muhammad Khan), 


336 

Humdyun-namdh, the, 569, 679 
Hume, Allan, 892, 893, 894 
Huns, the, 160, 161, 153-4, 155, 166, 
184, 196, 201, 400 
Hunter, Sir WilUam, 740, 876 
Husain ‘All, Wazlr, 628-9, 664 
Husain ‘Ali Sayyid, 637, 640, 643, 644 
Husain Beg, 464 
Husain Nizam Shah, 364, 372 


Husain Quli Kh&n, 669 
Husain Safavl Shfih, 632 
Husain Shah (of Alunadnagar), 476, 
476 

Husain Shfih (of Bengal), see ‘AU- 
ud'dln Husain Shfih 
Husain Shah Sharql, 346, 348, 417 
Husain Shahi dynasty, the, 347 
Husain i, the, 409 

llushang Shfih (Alp Khan of M&lwa), 
.349, 361, 358, 420 
Hushyar ‘ Ain-ul-mulk, 368 
Hutton, Dean, 701, 716 
Huvishka, 122, 139 
Hvder ‘Ali, .548. 608, 679, 682, 688, 
684. 685, 689, 716, 741 
Hyder Beg, 697 

Hyderabad (Deccan), 480, 527, 538, 
544, 596, 600, 641, 660. 666, 
667. 688-00. 716, 717-18, 727, 776. 
843, 846, 870, 998, 1000-2, 1006 

Nizams of, genealogical table, 

1018 

- — University of, 901 
Hyderabad (Sind), 760, 762 


‘ Ibddat-Khann, the, 458 
Ibn Bat Utah, 286, 306, 313, 316 sqq., 
321, 324, 3.33, 399, 400 
Ibn Hauqal, 276 
Jbn Khordadzeb, 219 
Ibn Rosteh, 219 

Ibrahim (son of Sikandar), 341, 342 
Ibrahim, Rukn-ud-dln, 299 
Ibrahim *Adil Shall 1, 364, 402 
Ibrahim ‘Adil Shfih II, 364 
Jbrfihlm Khan, 446 
Ibrahim Khan Gardi, 648, 652 
Ibralilra L>odI, Sultfin, 341-2, 398, 
420. 427, 428 

Ibr&him Shfih Sharql, 347, 348, 417, 
530 

Ibrahim Sur, 436, 446 
Idar, 352 

Ikd^a (Azadpur), 328, 329, 332 
Ikhtiyfir-ud-din Altuniya, 286, 287 
Ikhtiyftr-ud-din GhfizI Shfih, 344 
Ikhtiyfir-ud-dIn Muhammad, 278-9, 
283 

Ikshvakus, the, 67, 91, 92, 93, 116, 
172 

Ilak Khan, 276 
Ilbarl Turks, the, 288, 296 
Ilbert Bill, 891, 892, 896 
Ihyfis Shfih, 344; descendants of, 
345, 606 

Htutmish, 282-5, 288, 289, 301, 343, 
394 
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Imad Shahi dymaty (of Ber&r), the, 
363 

535, 548 

Imam, Sir ‘All, 916 

AdU, the, 460 
Im&mgarh, 762 
Immadi Naraaimha, 369 
Imperial CSvil Service, ate Indian 
Civil Service 

Impey, Sir Elijah, 786, 796, 797 
Improvement Trusts, 931 
Inam Commission, 773 
In&yat Khan, 581 
Inchcape, Lord, 962 
Income Tax, 865, 866 
Indapur, 476 

Independence Day, 987, 1005 
Independence League, 960 
India Act, Pitt’s, 686, 679, 681, 682, 
689, 690, 787, 788, 789 
India and Burma (Emergency Pro- 
visions) Act, 968 
Indian Annual Register, 969, 970 
India (Consequential Provision) Bill 
(1949). 1005 

India Council, 847, 848, 850, 852, 853, 

864, 893, 896, 911-26 passim 
India Independence Bill, 1947, 996 
India weekly, the, 896 

Indian Archipelago, 211, 219, 222 
Indiem Association of Calcutta, 889, 
890, 891 

Indian Civil Service, the, 865-7, 
888-93, 867, 912, 931-4 
Indian Codes of Procedure, 804 
Indian Colonial Kingdoms, 211-23 
Tndiftn Councils Act (1892), 980 
Indian Government, see Government 
of India 

Indian Historical Records Commis- 
sion, 966-6 

Indian Liberal Federation, 983, 987 
Indian Mercantile Marine, 943 
Indian Military Academy, 938, 970 
Indian Mutiny, 729, 748, 766, 767, 
772-83, 790, 821, 841, 849, 862, 

865, 866, 873, 874, 896, 896, 899 
Indian National Army, 991, 992 
Indian National Conference, 892-3 
Indian National Congress, 813, 852, 

863, 857, 860, 881, 887-98, 903, 915, 
920, 921, 926, 928, 968, 968, 972-3, 
980, 996 passim, 998 
Indian Navy, Royal, 938-9, 970, 992 
Indian Ocean, 194, 370, 375, 631, 
'716, 717 

Indian Penal Code, 804 

Ind^ Retrenchment Committee, 

962 


Indian Sandhurst Committee, 937 
Indian Science Congress, 966 
Indian State Forces, 938 
Indian States, the, 782, 840-6, 917, 
920, 921, 922, 926-7, 948, 968, 970, 
973, 997-1004, 1006 

, Minor, 764-70 

Indian Statutory Commission, 679, 
937, 961 

Indian Tariff Board, 977 
Indian Universities, see Universities 
Indian Women’s University, 961, 963 
Indil Kh&n (Saif-ud-dln Firuz), 346 
Indo-China, 211, 214, 216, 222 
Indo-Iranian Cultural Society, 972 
Indore, 646, 680, 709, 999 
Indra, 24, 25, 26, 37, 38, 39, 40, 60, 
82, 94, 139, 191 
Indra HI, 170, 179 
Indra Singh Rathor, 601 
Indraprastha, 94 
Indrar&ja, 161, 166 
Indravarman, Maharajadhiraja, 216 
Indus, river, 64, 182, 336, 494, 763, 
764, 760, 761, 762, 837, 838 

valley, 276, 739; pre historic 

civilisation of, 13, 16-23, 24, 26, 
26, 37, 39, 211, 230 
Industrial Commission, 810, 961 

Employment Act (1941), 974 

Revolution, English, 811 

Industry, see Trade 
Infallibility Decree, Aioka’s, 460 
Infanticide, 773, 821, 822, 826 
Inglis, Brigadier, 778 
limes, A. D., 763, 767, 774, 776 
Instrument of TVansfer, the, 844, 
846 

International Labour Conference 
(1947), 971 

Iqbal, Sir Muhammady 991 
Iqbalmand, 300 

Iqbdlndmdh-i-Jahdnglrl, the, 466, 680, 
681 

Iqtd's, the, 393 
Iradat Kh&n, 470 
Ir&k, 182, 323 

Iranians, the, 181, 631, 598 
Iron Age, 1^13 
Iron Pillar, Delhi, 242 
Irrawaddy, river, 730, 731, 734 
Irrigation, Mauryan, 129; in Kft a h - 
mir, 163; in Tughluq period, 
331-2; BahmanI, 362; Modem, 
873, 943-4. See also Canals 
Irvine, W., 656, 663 
Irwin, Lord, 920, 987 
‘Is& Khan (of Dacca), 463 
’l8& Kh&n (of Koll), 340 
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U&navarman Maukliari, 1C5, 162, ]65 
Iselin* Colonel, 910 
Ishwar Dae, 681 
Isbwari Prasad, 302, 316, 321 
Isidore (of Charax), 118 
Islam. 8, 180, 181, 212, 222, 223, 
276, 276, 281, 282, 283, 297, 298, 
307, 312, 362, 366, 402, 403, 405, 
406, 410, 426, 454, 468, 469, 481, 
487, 496, 497, 664, 699, 879, 884, 
904, 957 

Movement, the New, 967 

Islam Khan (governor of Bengal), 466 
Islam Khan Lodi, 340 
Islam Khan Rum I, 630 
Islam Shah Sher, 443, 660 
Islamic Art and Architecture, 410-22 
Isle of France (Mauritius), 644, 647, 
712, 716 

Islington Commission, 931 
Isma'Il ‘Adil Shah, 364, 370 
Isma*!! Mukh, Nasir ud-din Shah, 
366 

lam&'Il Safavl, 426n 
Ispah&n, 806 
JMtara, 83 

I4varadeva (^iva), 160 
Idvarasena, 172 
Italy, 968 
rtim&d Kh&n, 451 
Ctimad-ud-daulah (Mlrza Ghiyfis 
Beg), 464, 466 
I'tsing, 198 
Izid Bakhsh, 486 
'Izs-ud-dln ‘A‘zam-ul-mulk, 343 


Jabbalpur, 160 
Jaoatra, 633 

Jackson, Coverly, 773, 778 
Jackson, Prof, (of Chicago), 967 
Jacobin Club, 712 
Jaoquemont, V., 740 
Jagadishpur, 773 
Jagann&th, temple of, 383, 386 
Jagat (Dv&raka), 362 
Jagat Seth (banker), 668, 669, 661 
Jagat Seth Fateh Ch&nd, 639 
Jagateimha, 389 
Jagayyapeta, 236 
Jagdalak Pass, 767, 769 
Jdgir system, the, 314, 330, 336, 342, 
436, 494, 644, 646, 547. 566, 666, 
667, 660, 696, 697, 710 
Jahftn Ehbi, 636 
Jah&n Sh&h, 627 

Jah&n&r&, Begem, 477, 480, 481, 
484, 679 

JahAndftr Sh&h, 627, 628, 631 
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Jah&nglr, 456, 457, 460, 463-70, 476, 
500, 566, 669, 663, 666, 666, 670, 

674, 678, 679, 680, 681. 691, 696, 

600, 601, 636, 637 

JahansHz, the, 277 
Jai Singh, 486 

Jaich&nd (of Kanauj and Benares) 
277, 278, 279 
Jaidev, 499 

Jails and rolice, the, 934-6 
Jaimall, 449 
Jama literature, 408 
Jainas, the, 69, 62, 70, 73, 74, 76, 82, 
86-7, 89, 98, 102, 110, 111, 126, 
135, 139, 140, 163, 201, 202, 203, 
379, 410, 413, 469, 461 
Jaintia, 732. 766 
Jaipal (Jayapala), 182, 183 
Jaipur, 640, 600, 704, 706, 726, 
842 

Jaisalmor, 450, 727 
Jaitak, 722 
Jaitpur, 768 
JS.jau, 627 

J&jnugar, 291, 326, 329. See also 
Orissa 

Jalal Khan Lodi, 342 
Jalal Khan Loh&nf, 436 
Jalal Khan Sher, 443, 660 
Jalal-ud-din Flruz Shah, see FIruz 
Shah Khaljl 

Jalalabad, 166, 742, 767, 769, 006 
Jal&ll, 289, 340 
Jalalpur, 66 
J&Iandhar, 113, 168 
Jalauka, 110 
Jalaun, 767 
J&lianw611& Bftgh, 984 
Jalnapur, 704 
Jalor, 303, 352 
J&m Babaniya, 330 
Jdm-i-Jakdn JNumd, the, 569 
Jamd'cU KMna Mcuijid, the, 414 
Jamal Kh&n Sarang Kh&nl, 435 
Jambu-dvlpa, 3-4 
James I, 637 
James II, 638, 640 
James, Commodore, 642 
Jdmi* Maejid, the, 418, 420, 488, 688, 
593 

Jammu, 336, 735, 1002-4, 1005 
Jamrud, 601, 902 
J&ms, the, 330 
Jamshed (artist), 509 
Jamshid (of Oolkunda), 306 
Jeunshid (of K&ahmir), 363 
Jamim&, river, see Juranft 
Jan MuhamnuMl, 683 
Janaka, 42, 92 
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Janamejaya, 42, 91, 92, 95 
Jang Bahadur, Sir, 776, 778, 780 
Janjira, 352, 515, 517, 521 
JankojI Rao Sindhia, 549, 552, 766 
Jaora, 727 

Japan, 214, 236, 635, 806, 822, 898, 
949, 950, 969, 976, 980, 990, 991, 992 
Jarasandha, 94 
Jarib, the, 478 
Jasrat Khokar, 339 
Jaswant Rao Holkar, 698, 700, 702, 
705, 706 

Jaswant Singh, 482-3, 486, 494, 501 
Jatakas, the, 72. 91, 215, 231 
JatB, the, 497, 629, 535, 640, 642, 
548, 668, 680, 822 
Jaugada, 104 

Jauhar, rite of, 67, 302, 402, 449 
Jauna Khan, Muhammad, 315, 316, 
317. See also Muhammad bin 
Tughluq 

Jaunpur, 329, 332, 335, 337, 340, 
342, 346, 347-8, 349, 410, 412, 
417, 433, 435, 437, 445, 447, 670, 
672, 574 

Java, 215, 219, 221, 222, 240, 248, 
396, 633, 636, 636, 670 
Javli principahty, 513 
Jay Singh, 601, 604, 514-16 
Jay Singh II, 640, 645 
Jay Singh Surl, 408 
Jaya l6varamurti, 216 
Jaya Simhavar, 216 
Jaya-Sthitimalla, 389 
Jayachandra (of Kanauj), 277, 278, 
279 

Jayadeva, 162, 210 
Jayadhvaj, 493 
Jayaji Rao Sindhia, 766 
Jayananda, 682 
Jayapala, 182, 183 
Jayapida Vinayaditya, 163 
Jayarudramalla (of Nepal), 389 
Jayastambha, Kumbha’s, 387 
Jayavarraan I (of Kambuja), 216 
Jayavarman II, 216 
Jech Doab (Punjab), 536 
Jedda, 352, 806 

Jej&kabhukti (Bundelkhand), 185 

Jesuits, the, 459, 472 

JAta (^jput general), 439 

JeWvana, 186 

Jews, the, 379 

Jh&In, 301 

Jh&la, chief of, 450 

Jhanal, 768, 773, 776, 779, 841 

Jh&rkhand hills, 438 

Jharokd-iiarsan, the, 496 

Jhelum, river, 66, 336, 469, 735, 1003 


Jhindan, Rani, 741, 744, 746, 746, 747 
Jhinds, the, 736 
Jihad, the, 496 
Jija Bal, 612 
JinjI, 617, 623, 624, 668 
Jinnah, Qaid-i-Azam, 987, 989, 990, 
991, 994, 995, 996 
Jivita Gupta II, 162 
Jiwan Khan, 486 

Jtzi/a, the, 331, 354, 394, 462, 497 
602, 504 
Jnanefivara, 189 
Jhatrikas, the, 66, 84 
Jodphur, 441, 483, 501, 502, 640 
704, 709, 726, 926 
Jones, Sir William, 816 
Joshi, Narayan Malhar, 954, 955-6 
Jubbulpore, 448 
Jud, 282, 283, 289 
Judiciary, the, 933-4 
Jujhar Singh Bundela, 471 
JuUunder, 299, 409, 447, 464, 535, 744 
Jumna, river, 180, 294, 319, 332, 429, 
463, 484, 541, 568, 671, 634, 678, 
704, 716, 721, 737, 738, 779 
Juna Shah, 334 
Junagadh, 1000 
Junagarh, 352 ' 

Junaid, or Junayd, 182 
Junnar, 364, 513 

Jury, trial by: in Southern India, 
194; Modern. 814-16 
J ustice, Administration of ; imder the 
Guptas, 194; up to the Mutiny, 
796-8 

, High Courts of, see High Courts 

, Supreme Court of, 785-6 

Justin, 98, 99, 100 
JwalamukhI, 329 
Jyotirmalla (of Nepal), 389 


Kablr, 406-7 

Kabul, 101, 120, 182, 188, 342, 426, 

427, 429, 430, 433, 444, 445, id'l 

454, 467, 464, 469, 473, 507, 627, 

532, 633, 534, 676, 691, 698, 631, 

699, 712, 747, 748-69 passtm, 

829, 833, 834, 836, 904, 906 

, TurkI Shahiya Kings of, 181 

Kacharls, the, 388 
Kaehchapaghata, Chief of, 184 
Kadambas, the, 116, 165, 173, 173 
ELadphises I, 119-120 
Kadphises II, 120, 121, 137, 141 
Kaffir, Malik Nalb, 190, 301, 394, 
305, 306, 309, 311 
Kai Khusrav, 292 
Kailasa, 253 
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Kaiqub&d, 294, 296 
Kaithal, 287, 337 
Kaivarta caste, 194 
Kaivarta chiefs, J69 
K&katlyaa. the, 174, 176, 189, 190, 
246, 277, 303, 304, 316 
Kikavar^, 61, 63 
Kakhr-ud-din Mublurak Shah, 343 
Kakka (Pratihara), 167 
Kalaohuris, the, 154, 173, 175. 186, 
187, 203, 263 
Kaladi, 203 

Kalamandalam, the, 967 
Kalang, river, 492 
Kalan^, 722 
Kalanimayat the, 403 
Kal&p&har, 386 
Kalasoka, 61 
Kalat (Kelat), 181, 833 
Kalha^ia, 106, 111, 121, 122, 153, 
163, 183, 210 

Kali, worship of, 825, 886 
KaUdfiaa, 111, 114, 149, 207 
Kalikata (or Kalighata), see Calcutta 
KaHma, the, 496 
Kallmullah Shah BahraanI, 362 
Kalinga, 66. 63. 102, 103, 104, 105, 
109, 112, 116, 127, 128, 130, 186, 
188 189 

Kaiinjar, 183, 279, 433, 439, 460, 461 

Kalkir&ja, 153 

Kallar, 181 

Kaloras, the, 760 

Kal/pa-vriksha^ the, 82 

Kalpi, 335, 337, 348, 779 

Kalsi, 104 

Kalyan, 613, 614 

Kaly&na (or Kalyani), 180, 189, 203, 
480 

Kam Bakhsh, 608 
Kama (R&jput general), 439 
Kamali Devi, 301 
Kamandaka, 210 

K&marupa, 147, 167, 168-9, 162, 
166, 188, 388, 492, 493 
K&mata, ae« Kamarupa 
Kamatpur, 347, 388 
Kamboja, 66 
Kambojas, the, 104, 167 
Kambuia, 216, 217 
Kambuja*de4a (Indo •China), 216, 
217, 219, 221 
Kampil, 289 
K&mpila, 42, 320, 338 
Kampill, 366 

Kamrfin, 432, 433, 444, 760 
Kananae districts (hUmara), 172, 
173, 176, 178, 196, 201, 203, 367, 
682, 714 
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Kanauj, 151, 152, 166, 166-63, 166, 
169, 179, 183, 188, 210, 277, 337, 
338, 437, 438 

, Pratih&ra rulers of, 169-71 

Kahchl (Conjeeveram), 116, 147, 

172, 173, 176, 198, 206, 246, 361, 
367, 386, 667 

, Pallavas of, 173-6 

Kanchipura, 173 
Kanddchara, the, 382 
Kandahar, ate Qand&h&r 
Kandarpanaravan, 463 
Kangra, 182, 336, 468, 600, 735, 739 
Kanhoj! Angria, 642 
Kanishka I, 90, 120-2, 140, 181, 
210, 237 

Kanjur, the Tibetan, 2J4 
Kannada literature, 377 
Kanva dynasty of Magadha, the, 
36. 114-16 
Kanwa, aee Khanua 
Kapilavastu, 84, 87 
Kapilendra, 190. 383, 386 
Kapi^, 63, 118 
Kapur Singh, 641 
Kara, 296, 297, 298, 301, 337, 448 
Kara-jal, 324 
Karan (of Mowar), 466 
KararanI Sultans, the, 386, 606 
Karas, the, 202 
Karatoya, river, 388 
Karikai, 644 
Karim Khan, 724, 726 
KdrkhdndSf the, 392 
Karkotas, the, 163, 182 
Karkun, 352 
Karle cave, 238, 251 
Karma, doctrine of, 83, 84, 89 
Karma mdrga, the, 206 
Karma Mimdnad, the, 408 
Kari^, 95 

Kar^ Kalachuri, 167 
Karnadeva II, R&i, 301, 304 
Kamal, 532 

Karnasuvama, 166, 158, 102, 106 
Kar^K 172, 176, 178, 187, 188, 
203 

Kamatak, the, 380, 479, 496, 611, 
518, 544 

Kam&vatl, R&nl (of Mew&r), 434 
Kamul, Naw&b of, 766 
Kartripura, 147 
Karttikeya, 82, 125, 200 
Karuvaki, 109, 133 
Kfirwar, 617 
K&shgh^, 496 

K&ihmir. 104, 111, 121,^^122, 140, 
168, 169, 103-4, 183, 191, 190, 
203, 245, 363-4, 412, 420, 446. 
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£[&ihmlr — corUd, 

454* 482* 500* 507, 534, 635, 573, 
691, 739, 744, 810, 846, 990, 1000, 
1002-4, 1006 

, Chronicles of, 104-6, 110, 122 

, History of, Sh&hfibftdi’s, 680 

, Shahi Kings of, 171 

, Sult&nate of, 363-4 

Kashmir Gate (Delhi), 777 
KasI Kao, 706 
Kasim Khan, 464 
Kasim ‘All Khfin, 472 
K&siram D5s, 583 
Kasis, the, 41, 56, 57 
Ka4yapa Matanga, 140 
K&tachchuris, fl«e Kalachuris 
Katehr, 289, 338 
Kathaioi, the, 65 
Kafhasariisagray the, 215 
Ka^hi&war, 101, 119, 129, 144, 149, 
160, 169, 170, 180, 182, 183, 999, 
1000 

Katmandu, 389, 390, 723 
K&twah, 662, 665, 672 
Katy&yana, 92 
Katifmann, General, 834 
Kaumudi mahotsava^ the, 207 
Kaundinya, 216 
Kaur, Rajkumari Amrit, 979 
Kaurali, 769 

Kau4ambl (Kosam), 42, 60, 77, 81 
Kautillya Atihaia4rtra, the, 126, 128, 
130. 132, 136, 138, 141, 164 
Kautilya (Ch&giakya), 63, 97, 98, 
101, 126 
Kdvadia^ 376 

Kaveri, river, 174, 178, 180, 385, 
607 ; reservoir, 945 
Kavikankan C?tandi, the, 683 
Kavi-Kulash, 523 
Kavirdja, the, 207 
Kayaetha, the, 194 
Kaye, Sir J. W., 763, 754, 766, 758, 
769, 768, 769 
Kayumaro, 294 

Keane, Sir John (Lord Keane), 754, 
766, 761 

Keating, Colonel Thomas, 677 
Ked&r Kfti (of Vikrampur), 453 
Kediri, 221 
Keene, H. G., 439 
Keith, Prof. A. B., 911 
Keladi. 374 

Kelat (Kalat), 181, 833 
Kemal Pasha, 986 
Kennedy, Pringle, 464n 
Kerala oountry, the, 116, 203 
Eeralaputra, 104 
KesoK, TUak*B, 896 


Kefevasena, 188 

Keshab Chandra Sen, 878, 879, 880 
881 

Elhadga dynasty, the, 165 
Khafi Khan, 477, 486, 498, 609, 514 
622, 623, 624, 628, 638, 581 
Khairpur, 760, 762 
Khajuraho, 186, 244 
Khajwah, 484, 491 
Khalifahs, the. 181, 283, 312, 32(i 
330, 391, 664, 660 
KhallluUah, 483 

Khalji Sultans of MaJwa, the, 348-511 
Khaljis, the, 294, 296-313, 318, 320, 
394, 397, 414, 465; genealogical 
table, 604 

KhaJs&, the, 642, 736, 739; Army, 
766; College (Amritsar), 967; Chief 
Diwan, 967 

KhMad (crown lands), the, 393, 657 
Khama, the, 331, 393 
Khan Jahan, 476 
Khan Jahan Lodi, 471 
£Lhan-i'‘A‘zam (general), 368 
Khan-i-‘A‘zam ‘Aziz Koka, 457 
464 

Khand-Dauran, 476, 531 
Khan-i' Jahan Maqbul, 330, 334 
Khdn-i-Sdmdn, the, 667 
Khan-i*ShahId Muhammad, 290-1 
Khan-i-Zaman, 476 
Khdnddn4‘Timtirid, the, 698 
Khande R&o, 706 

Khandesh, 336, 365, 445, 466, 45ti, 
476, 477, 478, 603, 644 
Khanua (or Kanwa), 388, 428, 42!), 
438, 448 

Khardj (land tax), the, 331, 393 
Kharavela, 116, 125, 140 
Kharda (or Kurdla), 682, 690, 698, 
716, 717 

Kharosh^hi inscriptions, 143 
K?iaaddr, the, 288 
Khasgi-waia, 766 
Khasis, the, 14 
Khataians, the, 394 
Khattaks, the, 494, 495 
Khdzin, the, 393 
Khelna, 361 
Khens, the, 388 
Kherla, 349 

Khilafat Movement, 984, 985, 986 
Khirki, 709 

Khiva, 284, 496, 829, 831, 832 
Khlzr Khan Sayyid, 303, 304, 31h 


337, 338, 339 
Khizr&b&d (Chitor), 303 
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Khondfi, the, 826 
Khotan, 213, 214 
KhtddscU-ut-Tawarlkh, the, 581 
KhurasSn, 323, 538 
Khurram, Prince, 465, 456. 466, 467. 

See also Shah Jahan 
Khursau Qul!, 599 
Khush-hal Khan (Khattak), 494-5 
Khusrav (son of Jahangir), 457, 464, 
465, 470, 500, 508 
Khusrav Khan, Nasir-ud-din, 312, 
313, 314 

Khusrav Malik, 277 
Khusrav Shah, 277 
KhtUba, the, 326, 353, 438, 460, 476, 
491 

Khwaja ‘Abdus Samdd, 574, 598, 
699 

Khwaja Abid (governor of Lahore), 

636 

Khwaja Abid Shaikii-uMslam, 637 
Khwaja Haji, 304, 305 
Khwaja Jahan (Bahmani minister), 
360 

Khwaja Jahan (of Jaunpur), 337, 
347 

Khwaja Jahan Mahmud, see Malimud 
Gawan 

Khwaja Jamal-tid-din, 288 
Khwaja Mansur, 453 
Khwaja Qutb-ud-din (of Ush), 285 
Khwaja Serhud, 641 
Khwaja Tash, 300 
Khw&ja-i -Jahan, 327 
Khwfcazm, see Khiva 
Khyber Pass, 601, 729, 747, 754, 759, 
833, 834, 902 
Kia-che (Kassapa), 68 
Kibe, Sardar Rao Bahddur, 680 
Kieu-tsieu-k’io, 119, 120 
Klka^, the, 28, 67-8 
Kilokhrl, 286, 294, 296 
Kilpatrick, Major James, 665 
Ki-pin, 118, 120 
Kirat Singh, 340 
Kir&taa, the, 47 
Kiratpur, 600 
Kirkpatrick, William, 717 
Kirm&n, 281 

KlrtimaJla (of Nepal), 389 
Kirtivarman (Chan della), 186 
Klrtivarman I (Chalukya), 175 
Kishangarh, 726 
Kishkindhya, 93 

Kinhlu Khan (Bahrain Aiba), 326 
Kishori Lai (jroswami, Rajft, 914 
Kitchener, Lord, 874, 876, 936, 987 
Battur, 681 
Kiel, 437, 684 
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Kooh Bih&r, 347, 388. See also 
^ Cooch Bih&r 

Koch H&jo, 388, 492. See also Coooh 
Bih&r 

Koh-i-nfir diamond, the. 633, 739 
Koil, 279, 341 
Koki Jihu, 683 
Kolaba, 767 

Kolhapur, 614, 617, 647, 776, 1000 

Kola, the, 13 

Konakamana, 109 

Kondraka, 383 

Kondapalh, 369 

Kondavid, 326 

Koiidavidu, 369 

Kondavir, 361 

Konkan, the, 101, 119, 175, 358, 359, 
361, 370. 614, 708 
Kooch, 706 
Kopargdon. 677 
Kopparn, 188 
Kora, 691 

Koran (Quran), the, 287, 288, 469, 
460 

Korea, 214 
Korogdon, 709 
Korkai, 211 

Kosala, 41, 66, 67, 69, 60, 70, 72, 91, 
147 

Kota dynasty, the, 146 
Kotah, 706, 726, 779 
Ko^farnp the, 195 
Kottura, 147 
Kotv'dl, the, 393, 668 
Krishna, worship of, 37-8, 60, 83, 
92, 94, 95, 141, 178, 404, 681-2 
Krishna, river, 172, 179, 190, 236, 
356, 385, 456, 546, 548, 660, 

Krishna I, 179, 261 
Krishna III, 180 
Kfishpa Devaklputra, 83 
Krishpa Midra, 186, 210 
Krishna Nayaka, 327 
Knshna Rao Kadam, 766 
Krishna Udaiyar, Raj&, 766 
Krislinachandra (of Nadi^ 683 
Krishnadds (son of Rdjbal&bh), 666 
Krishnadas Kaviraj, 404, 682, 683 
Kpahnadeva R&ya, 369, 370, 371, 
377. 878. 379, 386, 404 
KrishnajI BOapkar, 613 
Kiishnap&la (general), 302n 
Krivis, the, 42 
Krori, the, 661 
Kshahar&tas, the, 119, 144 
Ksbatriya caste, the, 44, 46, 56, 58, 
63, 71. 72, 77, 78, 79, 98, 141, 
178, 196, 196, 216, 380 
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Kshezna Gupta, 164 
Kshemendra, 62, 210 
KahemiAvara, 170, 210 
Kshetra Simha {of Mewar), 387 
Kahlrasv&min, 163 
Kahudrakas, the, 65 
Kubera, 147 
Kuberanaga, 149 
Kubja Viahnuyardhana, 178 
Kublai Khaii, 216, 322 
Kudal dangaman, 189 
Kujula Kaja, 119-20 
Kulasokhara, 305 
Kulinism, 187, 568 
Kulluka, 403 
Kulottuhga I, 189 
Kumaon, 722, 723 
Kumara (Bhaskaravarman), 162 
Kumara (Kharttikeya), 82 
Kumara Gupta, 150 
Kumara Gupta III, 151, 155 
Kumaradevl, 144-6 
Kumaraghosha, 219 
Kumarajiva, 201 
Kumaralata, 142 
Kumardmdtyat the, 193, 195 
Kumarapala, 186 
Kumarapala (of Bengal), 168 
Kumarapala Chaulukya (of Anhil* 
vara), 202 

Kumarapala (of Gujarat), 191 
Kumariia, 205 
Kumbha, B&na, 349, 387 
Kumbhakoiium, 250 
Kumbhalgarh, 352, 387 
Kumbhan Das, 582 
Kun&la, 110 
Kun^apura, 84 
Kumka, 86 

Kunwar Singh, 773, 776 
Kunzru, Hriday Nath, 966 
Kurala, 147 
Kurdla, see Kharda 
Kurranif the, 195 
Kurram diertriot, 836, 902 

Pass, ,834, 836 

Kurukshetra, battle of, 42, 95 
Kurus, the, 41, 42, 47, 66, 70, 72, 
78, 91, 94, 96 
Kuda, 93 

Kush&n-S&tavfihana era, the, 205 
Kush&ns, the, 118, 119-23, 126, 137, 
141, 142, 213, 236 
Kufilnagara, 88, 591 
Kusthalapur, 147 
Kidumbinst 178 
Kuvera, 191 


La Bourdonnais, Count de, 647, 648 
Labour, 962-6, 972, 973-6 
Labour Party, 992 
Lad Miaik&, 436 

Lady Hardinge Medical College, 
Calcutta, 969 

Lahore, 277, 281, 282, 286, 286, 287, 
290, 320, 337, 339, 340, 342, 427, 

441, 444, 464, 466, 470, 486, 601, 

532, 636, 642, 648, 670, 673, 674, 

676, 688, 691, 696, 736, 736, 739, 

741, 744, 746, 746, 748, 749, 763, 

766, 761, 821, 864, 933, 987, 990 
Lahorl Bandar, 676 
Lake, Lord, 702, 706, 706, 733 
736 

Lakha (of Mew&r), 387 
Lakheri, 680 
Lakhmaniya, Kai, 188 
Lakhnautl, 280, 284, 291, 316, 320. 
343 

Lakshmana, 03, 169, 368 
Lakshma^ Sena, 188, 279, 28 In 
Lakshml Bai, Rani (of Jhansi), 770, 
780, 781 

Lakshml Karna, 96, 186, 187 
Lai Kumari, 628 
Lai Singh, 742, 744 
Lala Hansraj, 883-4 
Lala Lajpat Rai, 883 
Lolita Mddhava, the, 408 
Lalitaditya, 163, 164 
LalUya Shahi, 163, 171, 181 
Lally, Count de, 666, 667, 668, 660 
Lambert, Commodore, 733, 734 
Lamghan (or Laghman), 182 
Lancashire cotton mills, 900-901, 952 
Lancaster, Captain James, 636 
Land Mortgage Bank, the, 948 
Land revenue: in Maurya Empire, 
128; under the Guptas, 194; in 
Vijayanagar Empire, 381-2; m 
Turko-Afgh&n era, 393-4; in Mugli- 
ul era, 478-9, 618; later, 773, 
in Bengal 794; in modern timo?,, 
941 

Land settlements; Afghan, 440. 
Mughul, 478, 560-3; ^ngal, 794, 
799 

Landour, 723 

Lane-Poole, Stanley, 276, 319, 321, 
431, 433 

Languages of South India, 13 

LailLk& (Ceylon), 93 

Lansdowne, Lord, 838, 853, 867, 906 

Laos, 217 

Laswarl, 702 

La^tc^ur (Latur), 178 

Lava, 93 
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Law, Hindu, 804 

, Muslim. 508, 804 

Law, Jacques, 661, 652, 654 
Law Commission, the, 789 
Lawrence, Sir George, 756, 757, 776 
I^wrence, Sir Henry, 744, 745 747 
748, 770, 773, 778, 780 
Lawrence, Sir John (Lord Lawrence), 
745, 748, 770, 777, 780, 830. 831, 
873, 890 

Layton, Sir W. T., 940 
League of Nations, the, 930, 953 
Lee Commission, 932-3 
Lee-Wamer, Sir William, 768 
Leese, Gen., 969 

Legislation, 847-53, 854-75, 910-27 
Legislative Councils, 895, 910-27 
Lenoir, P.C. (governor of Pondicherrv), 
644 

Lespinay, Bellangor de, 643 
Levirate marriage, 75 
Leyden, 432 
Lhasa, 907, 908, 909 
Lichchhavia, the, 56, 75, 144, 149 
LildbcUl, the, 580 
Lindsay, Dr. A. D., 961 
lAnga, cult of the, 37, 40, 202 
Linlithgow, Lord, 922, 946, 963-9, 
992 

Lisbon, 632 

Literature: Aryan, 36, 51-4; in 
Magadhan era, 91-6; in Mauryan 
era, 126-6, 141-2; in Gupta era, 
207-10; in Vijayanagar Empire, 
377-9; in Turko- Afghan era, 400- 
10; in Mughul era, 678-84; in 
modem times, 964 
Lloyd Dam, the, 944 
Local Self-Government (1868-1906), 
868-63; (1906-37), 930-31 
Lodls, the, 340-3, 414, 428; genea- 
logical table, 606 
Lohanis, the, 342, 426 
Lohara dynasty, the, 164 
Lohgarh, 541 
Lokavibkagaf the, 173 
London, University of, 820 
Longhurst, A. H., 378 
Louis XIV, 490 
Lower Chenab Canal, 873 
Lower Ganges Canal, 873 
Lucknow, 600, 776, 778, 810, 931, 
982, 983 

, University of, 961 

LudhiinA, 737, 738, 739, 742, 743, 
749. 760 

LumbinigrAma, 87 
Luxnsden, John, 720 
Lutf-un-AisA, 664 
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Lyall, Sir Alfre«I. 684. 693, 695 696 
721, 729. 871 
Lyallpur, 944 

Lytton, Lord, 833, 834, 836, 870, 889, 
891, 926, 939 


Ma^asir-u^Alamglri, the, 581 
Ma'dsirA-Jafidngirl, the, 581 
Ma"dsir-i-Ra}ilmi, the, 580 
Ma‘bar, 304, 305. 306, 320, 325 
Macartney, Lord, 685-6 
Macaulay, Lord, 692, 693. 804, 818 
819, 889 

McCaskill, Sir John, 742 
MacDonald, llamsay, 920, 931, 982. 
988 

MacDonnell, Sir Antony. 871, 948 
Machori, 704 
Mackenzie, Cohn, 756 
Maclagan Committee, 947 
MacMahon, Sir Henry, 906 
Macnaghten, Sir Wiliiam, 752, 753, 
754, 755, 756, 768 
McNeill, Sir John, 762 
Macphorson, Sir John, 679 
Madagascar, 643 
MadanapAla, 168, 403 
Madanapdrtjata, the, 403 
Ma<ihava Gupta, 158 
MadhavaRao 1, 553, 676, 678, 692, 710 
MAdhava Kao 11, 680 
Madhava Kao, Sir T. , 842 
MAdhava Kao NArAyan, 678, 698 
Madhava VidyAranya, 366, 377, 403, 
408 

Madhavacharya, 680 
Madhiyamika, 114 
Mudhva, 205 

Madhya BhArat Union, 099, 1005 
Modliya Pradesh, 1006 
Madhya-de6a, the, 4, 6 , 27, 70, 71, 113, 
150, 157, 161, 162, 186, 187, 196,202 
Madrakos, the, 147 
Madras, 188, 617, 637-42 pawim, 
646, 647, 648, 649, 651, 666, 660, 
666-70 paenm, 683, 684, 686, 687, 
690, 691, 704, 712, 727, 731, 732, 
766, 768, 786, 787, 788, 789, 801-2, 
803, 804, 806, 816, 810, 821, 851, 
863, 861, 863, 866, 869, 870, 871, 
873, 874, 878, 893, 894, 899, 928, 
947, 948, 964, 963, 966, 987, 1001, 
1006, 1008 

, Carnatic, the. 617 

, Fort St. George, 638 

Madrid, Treaty of, 634 
MadurA, 116, 250, 304, 306, 326. 
371, 374, 810 
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Magadha, 42, 46, 65-69, 113-16, 123, 
151, 152. 168, 162, 347; adminis* 
tration 71-5; social life, 76-9; econ- 
omic condition, 79-81; religion, 
81-91; literature, 91-6 
Magas of Cyrene, 100, 102, 106 
Milgha, 210 

Magistracy, the, 860, 862, 892 
Mah& Singh, 464, 736 
MahabaLadhikriia, the, 193 
Mahfibat Khan, 468, 469, 471, 630 
Mahabat KhSn Sur, 435 
Mahdbhdrata, the, 7, 64, 76, 83, 84, 
92, 93-6, 141, 142, 207, 222, 347, 
354, 407, 408, 580, 683 
M6had, 513 

Mahadaji Sindhia, 622, 533, 678, 
679, 680, 681, 684, 698, 710, 737 
Mahadandandyaka, the, 193 
Mah&deva, 60, 169 
Mahaiiaiitara, 147 
Mahakosala, 57 
Mahal, the, 618 
M&ham Anaga, 447 
Mahanandin, 60, 61, 62 
Mahanayakacharya, the, 381 
Mahdnirvdna T antra, the, 878 
Mah&padma Nanda, 60, 62-3 
Mahdpradhdna, the, 193 
Maharaja, the, 195 
Mah&r&jpur, 766 

Maharashtra, 172, 176, 178, 190, 610, 
611, 619, 623, 662, 668, 699, 710, 
881 

Mahd8cd)hd, the, 196 
Mah&stb&n, 104, 966 
Mah&vira, Vardhamana, 69, 60, 84-7, 
89 

Mahdydna Buddhism, 140 
Mah4, 644, 668, 684 
Mahendra, Prince, 107, 147 
Mahendr&ditya (Kumara Gupta 1), 
160 

Mahendragiri, 147 
MahendrapaLa Pratihara, 167, 170 
Mahendravarman T, 173, 176, 178, 
192, 203, 207, 253 
Mahe^war, 680 
M&hetvaras, 84, 202 
Mahfuz Kh&n, 683 
Siahidpur, 709 
Mahip&la 1, 167, 188 
Mahip&la U, 167-8 
Mahip&la Pratihara, 170, 179, 180 
Mahlak Deva, R&i, 303 
Mahmud (Sultan of Delhi), 336, 
337 

Mahmiid Begarha (Abul Path Kh&n, 
of Qujar&t), 361, 352, 366, 360 


Mahmud Gaw&n (Khwaja Jahan), 
360, 361, 362, 363, 364, 366 
Mahmud of Ghazni, 164, 171, 180. 

183, 184, 276, 276, 277. 396 
Mahmud Khaljl (of Malwa), 349, 
350, 352, 420 

Mahmud II Khalj! (of Malwa), 350, 
352, 353, 402 

Mahmud Lodi (son of Sikandar 
Lodi), 428, 433 

Mahmud Shah (of Bengal), 436, 437 
Mahmud Shah (son of Ibrahim, of 
Jaunpur), 348 

Mahmud Shah (of Kabul), 749, 750, 
769 

Mahmud Shah Bahmani, 362, 365 
Mahmud Shah Elhaljl (of Malwa), 
339, 360 

Mahmud Shah Sharql (of Jaunpur), 
340 

Mahoba, 279, 320, 337 

Mahodaya (Kanauj), 161, 169 

Mahomet, the Prophet, 181, 667 

Mahsuds, the, 903 

Mohull, 613 

Mainpurl, 643 

Maitrakas, the, 164 

Maiwand, 835 

Majapahit, 221-2 

Majlia-i-Khalwat, the, 392 

Majmuddr, the, 393 

Makhdum-i-‘Alam, 347 

Makhdumah Jahan, 360 

Makran, 181 

Makwanpur, 723 

Malabar, 116, 203, 375, 638, 644, 
688, 699, 806 

Malabari, l^hramji, 887, 956, 969 
Malacca, 222, 633 
Maladhar Vasu, 408 
Malakand Pass, 837, 902 
Malaon, 722 
Malartic, M., 712 
Malavas, the, 65. 67, 147 
Malay Archipelago, 188, 214, 219, 
221, 222, 376, 397, 635, 868 
Malay Peninsula, 188, 216, 217, 219, 
221, 240, 868, 990, 991 
Malcolm, Sir John, 679, 687, 691, 
704, 708, 709, 711, 717, 723n, 
724, 726, 727, 749, 769 
M&ldah district, 280 
M&ldeo, 303 

M&ldev (of M&rw&r), 439 
Maidive Islands, the, 375 
Malet, Sir Charles W., 686 
Malh&r Rfio Gaikw&r, 841, 842 
Malhar R&o Holkar, 546, 648, 649, 
650, 652, 698 
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Malh&r RSo Holkar II, 709, 710 
Malibah (Malwa), 182 
Malik, the, 289 

Malik Ahmad (of /Vhinadnagar), 
304 

Mahk Ahmad Chap, see Ahmad Cliap 

Malik ‘Am bar, 365, 467, 468, 475 

Malik Ayaz, 362 

Malik Chhajju, 296 

Malik Ghazi Sahana, 332 

Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-din, 18S 

Malik Jiwan Khan, 487 

Malik Mubarak, 290 

Malik Muhamnaad Jayasl. 402, 58! 

Malik Muqaddir, 291 

Malik Nalb Kafur, see Kaffir 

Malik Nasir, 355 

Malik Raja F§ruqi, 355 

Malik Sarvar, 335 

Malik Targhl, 291 

Malik YakiakI, 312 

MaLik-uah-Sharq, the, 335, 347 

Malika Jahan, 297, 299, 359 

Malkapur, 352 

Malkhed, 179 

Mall. Rwa, 327 

Malla-kara, the, 194 

Mallas, the, 56, 57. 59, 389, 390 

Malleaon. G. B., 743, 747, 778 

MaUik&rjuna, 368 

Mallinatha, 149 

Mallu (son of Israd il ‘ Adil Sh&h), 364 
MaUu Iqbal, 336, 337, 340 
Mallu Khaji, Qadir Shah, 350 
Malvelly, 712 

Malwa, 101, 114, 115, 119, 144, 149, 
163, 164, 173, 175, 179, 186, 186, 

188, 198, 284, 297, 299, 303, 304, 

320, 336, 337, 348, 349, 351, 353, 

368, 387, 402, 410, 425, 434, 438, 

439, 443, 445, 448, 449, 456, 482, 

498, 526, 529, 537, 646, 546, 700, 

702, 724, 726, 727, 999 

, Khaljl Sultanate of, 348-60 

Mamallapuram, 173, 176, 246, 247, 
261 

Man Singh (of Amber), 449, 460, 461, 
467, 464, 681 

Man Singh (of Gwalior), 348 
M&n Singh (feudatory of Sindhia), 779 
ManasA Devi, 683 
M6navya gotra, the, 176 
Manchester, 809 
Mandala, 448 

the, 195 

Mand&lay, 838, 839, 840, 944 
Mandasor, 146. 147, 164, 434, 526 

, Treaty of, 709, 727 

Mandavl, 332, 767 


Mand&war, 284 
Mandor (Viramgam), 182 
Mandu, 303, 349, 350, 362, 419, 420, 
434 

MangabarnI Jal&l-ud-dln, 284 
Mangal Deva, 284 
MahgaleSa, 176 
Mangalore, 304, 683, 687, 712 

. Treaty of. 686, 686, 687 

Mangii Khftn, 307 

Munikchand (genoral), 668, 669, 660 
Manipur, 730, 732, 733, 842, 846, 1000, 
1005 

Manjha district, 636 
Mankir, 179 
Manma-Siddha III, 304 
Mannikka Vasalmr, 203 
Manohar (artist ), 699 
Manpur, 534 

Mansahildr, the, 566-7, 56.3 
MariHehra, 1 04 
MariHol, Charles G., 748 
Manaurah, 275 
Mantaraja, 147 
Mantra, the, 51-2 
Mantri, the, 518 
Mantnn, the, 193 
Mantriparishad, the, 193 
Manu, 132, 138, 193, 403 
Manucci, 496, 526, 568, 600 
Manyakheta (Malkhed), 179 
Manyu, 37 
Mao. 141 

Maratha Deshmukhs, the, 178 
Maratha Wars. 676-9, 698-706, 

706-9, 786 

Marathas, the, 178, 193, 366, 378, 
467, 471, 492, 504, 506, 606, 507, 
610-26 passim, 629, 636, 636, 637. 
539, 640, 541, 643-63, 677, 681, 
632, 638, 642, 646, 660, 666, 
676-82, 686-93 passim, 698-706, 
712, 713, 716, 716, 723-8 passim, 
737, 748, 764, 766, 11% 881. 895 
Mar&thI language and literature. 

402, 407, 611, 964 
Maravarmon Kulasekhara, 304 
Maroara (of Ispah&n), 643 
Marley, General, 722 
Marmad (M&rw&r), 182 
Marryat, Captcun, 731 
Meun»hall, Sir John, 224, 228, 403» 
410, 421 

Marahman, J.. 697 
Martab&n, 734 

M&rt&pdA, temple of, 163, 246 
Martin, Francois, 643 
Martindell, Sir Qabriel, 722 
ManUs, the. 39 
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MarwSr, 119, 182, 428, 439, 601, 602, 
503 , 504 , 640 
Masdlik-ul-absdr, the, 397 
Maahkarins, the, 201 
Ma^'ids^ 369 
Massaffa. 66 
Ma^ Kh&n, 349 
Maa'udl, 276 

Masulipatam, ' 575, 637, 638, 643, 
660, 667, 689 

, Treaty of, 686 

Mathews, Brigadier Richard, 685 
Mathura, 83, 84, 94, 119, 122, 123, 
131, 139, 140, 183, 230, 232, 234, 
236, 237, 497 

, ruins and sculptures of, 232 

sqq.t 240 
Matila, 146 
Matsya, 66, 999 
MaUavildaaprahaaana, the, 175 
Maues (Moa or Moga), 118 
Mauhan, 397 

Maukharis, the, 154, 155-6 
Maulana Khwajagi, 410 
Maulana Muaiyyan-ud-din Umrani, 
409 

Maul&na Sh&h Muhammad Shah&* 
bldl, 580 

Maul&na Sharf-ud-dln MazandaranI, 
359 

Mauritius, 644, 647, 712, 716 
Maurya Empire, the, 97-112, 124-30, 
131-43; government, 97-112, 124- 
30; administration, 126-30; social 
conditions, 131-6 ; trade and 
navigation, 136; currency, 138; 
industry, 138; religion, 139; 
literature, 141 ; foreign influence, 
142 ; art, 224-30, 248. See aleo 
Mauryas 

Mauryas, the, 4, 67, 62, 63. 69, 72, 
82, 86, 110, 112, 113, 176, 182, 
193, 211, 455, 609; genealogical 
table, 256. See also Maurya 
Empire, 97-103 
M&valis, the, 612, 515 
M&y&, mother of the Buddha, 87, 88 
Mayo, Lord, 831, 832, 939 
Mayura, 160, 207 
MayurUianj, 1000 
MiUEzini, G., 890 

Mecca, 181, 185, 406, 444, 447, 495, 
639 

Medical College, Calcutta, 818 

, Lady Hardinge, 969 

Medical Service, Indian, 932-3 
Medina, 186 
MedinI R&i, 360, 402 
Mediterranean, the, 212, 596 


Medows, Sir William, 687 
Meer Niser ‘All (or Titto Moer), 77> 
Meerut, 279, 332, 336, 543, 775, 777 
Megasthenes, 125, 126, 132, 133, 86[l 
Meghavarna, 58 
Meghnad Saha, Dr., 966 
Mehdi ‘All Khan, 749 
Meherauli Iron Pillar, 146, 147 
Mehta, Pheroze Shah, 981 
Mokala, 150 
Melbourne, Lord, 762 
Memoir of Central India, Malcolm's, 
quoted, 679, 687, 691, 708-9, 711, 
723n. 724, 726, 727 
Menander, 114, 117, 140, 142, 143 
Meruhtuga, 86 
Merv, 836 

Mesopotamia, 21, 23, 24, 336, 354 
Meston, Lord, 940 
Metcalfe, Lord, 727, 733, 737, 811 
Methold, W., 634 
Mettur irrigation project, 944 
Mewar, 302, 303, 349, 353, 386-8, 
422, 430, 434, 449, 460, 461, 46G, 
467, 602, 604, 506, 640; Rftnas of, 
genealogical table, 608-9 
Mewat, 289, 336, 443, 498, 643, 822 
Mhow, 779 

Mian Bahadur Shah, 466 
Miani, 763 

Middleton, Sir Henry, 636, 696 
Midnapur, 670 
Miftdh, the, 409 
Mihira, 141 

Mihiragula, 161, 163, 164, 203 
Mihr-un*nisa, see Nur Jahan 
Mildenhall, John, 636 
MUindapaHho, the, 136, 142 
Military Administration : (1868-1905), 
873-5, 893; (1906-37), 93^-9 
Mill, J. S., 691, 692, 693, 719, 721 
Milton, John, 481 
Mlmamsi, the, 198 
Mindon, King, 838 
Minh&j-ud-din, 410 
Minhaj-uS'Siraj, 281-2, 285, 280, 
287 288 

Minto, let Earl of, 722, 737 
Minto, 4th Earl of. 926, 926, 982 
Mir Alam, 717 
Mir Arz, the, 558 
Mir Atieh, the, 667 
Mit Bahri, the, 668 
Mir Bakahl, the, 667 
Mir Barr, the, 668 
Mil Fazl'uUah Inju, 358 
Mir Jafar, 669, 658, 661, 662, 664, 
666, 666, 669, 670, 671, 673, 780, 
806, 807 
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Mir Jumla (governor of Bengal), 492, 
493 

Mir Jumla (Muhammad Sa’id), 479, 
480. 484, 628, 530, 576 
Mir Kasim, 670, 671, 672, 673, 806, 
807, 808 
Mir Madan, 662 
Mir MSI, the, 558 
Mir Mannu, 534, 635 
Mir Manzil, the, 658 
Mir Mim‘im, 635 

Mir Qamar-ud-din, see Nizam-ul-mulk 
Asaf Jah 

Mir Say3dd ‘ All, 698 
Mir Tozak, the, 658 
Mir Yunus AJi, 433 
Mlr-i-AddL, the. 441, 659 
Mira Bai, 407 

MIran (son of Mir Jafar), 664, 670 
Miranpur Eatra, 692 
Mira^drs, the, 801, 802 
Miris, the, 010 
Mlrpur, 760, 763 

Mlrza Ghiyas Beg, 464. ^ee also 
I'timad-ud-daulah 


Mlrza flaidar, 354 
Mlrza Muhammad, see Siraj -ud-daulah 
Mlrza Muhammad Hakim (governor 
of Kabul), 445, 453_ 

Mlrza Muhammad Kazirn, 681 


Mirzapur, 724 
Mishmis, the, 910 
Misls, Sikh, 736, 736 
Mithila, 408 
Mithra, 141 
Mithradates I, 117 
Mitra, 24, 26, 38 
Mitra, Sir Ramesh Chandra, 894 
Mooha, 496, 806 
Mohan Prasad, 786 
Mohanlal, 662, 664 
Mohenjo-Daro, 15-23, 24, 27, 3<, 
224, 230, 966 
Mohmands, the, 837, 903 
Moin‘Ud*dte Ahmad, 693 
Moira, Bari of, see Hastings, Mar- 


r w of 

(of Mewar), 387 
Moluccas, the, 633, 636 
Monghyr, 166, 167, 446, 671, 672 
the, 216. 284. 287-92 

295, 297, 299, 300, 301, 
310, 312, 314, 320, 327, 330, 353, 
369, 366, 391, 400, 403, 400. See 
also Mughuls 

Monier-WiUiams, Sir M., 404 
Monserrate, C. de, 669, 570 
Monson, Colonel. 706. 785, 786 
Montagu, Edwin 6., 916. 968 


Moutagu-Chelmsford Report and 
Reforms, the, 915, 926, 930, 932, 
937, 939-40, 961, 983 
Montgomerj', Sir Robert, 748 
Monuments, 224-64,064-6. 5e« also Art 
Mookerjee, Sir Asutosh, 961, 964 
Moore, Edward, 716 
Moors, the, 379 
Moplalis, the, 772 
Morar, 779 

Morarl Rao, 661, 652 
Moreland, W. H., 567n, 573, 674 
Moriois, the, 98 

Morley, Lord, 911, 913, 014, 016, 
919-20, 960, 982 

Morley-Minto Reforms, the, 013, 915, 
981-2 

Mornington, Lord, see Wellesley, 
Marquess 
Moscow, 966, 979 

Mother-Goddoss, the, 20, 22, 24, 39. 62 
Motijhil, 666, 659 

Mountbatten, Ix)rd, 994, 996, 990, 
999, 1001 
Mousikanos, 65 
Mfichchhaha^ikd, the, 207 
Mu‘azzam (uncle of Akbar), 460 
Mu'azzam (son of Aurangzeb), see 
Bahadur Shah of Delhi 
Mubarak, Shaikh, 468 
Mubarak Klian (of Khandeth), 366 
Mubarak Khan (of Suket), 340 
Mubarak Shah (Sayyid), 339 
Mubarak Shah II, 323 
Mubamk Shah Fakhr-ud-din, 326, 
343 344 

Mubarak Shah Qutb-ud-dln Kholjl, 
311, 312-13, 314 
Mubarak Shall Sharql, 347 
Mubarakabad, 339 

Mubariz Khan, see Muhammad ‘Adi I 
Shah Sur 
Mudkj, 742 

Mttdrd-Bdkshasa, the, 207 
Muftis, the, 393, 669 
Mughlinl l^gam, 636 
Mugbul Government, the, 664-5; 
the nobility, 666; public services, 
666-7; chief officers, 667-8; 
police, 668; law and justice, 
669-60; revenue system, 660-3; 
provincial government, 663; army, 
663-6. See also Mughuls. 
Mughuls, the, 426-601, 631, 640, 641, 
642, 646, 693, 704. 710, 719, 724, 
726-9 passim, 735, 748, 764, 767, 
772, 776, 776, 778, 823, 868, 866. 
See also Mughul Ooverxunent and 
Mongols. 
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Mugs, the, 664, 677 
Mul^mmad, Prin(se (son of Balban), 
409 

Muhammad II (of Gujar&t), 408 
Muhammad II (of Turkey), 363 
Muhammad ‘ Adil Shah Sur, 443, 
446, 452, 480, 637 

Muhammad ‘All (son of Anw&r-ud- 
dln Naw&b), 650, 661, 654 
Muhammad ‘All (Naw5b of the 
Carnatic), 683, 690, 691, 718 
Muhammad ‘Amin Khan, 479, 494, 
629, 531 

Muhammad ‘A'zam (son of Aurang- 
zeb), 602, 603, 607, 627, 643 
Muhammad BahmanI (brother of 
‘Ala-ud-din IT), 369 
Muhammad bin Tughluq, 306, 317- 
26, 327. 329, 333, 334, 342, 344, 
355, 366, 366, 392, 393, 394, 396, 
396, 398, 399, 409, 410 
Muhammad of Ghur (Mu‘iz-ud-dln 
Muhammad bin Sam Sultan), 
184, 276-80, 281, 282, 286 
Muhammad of Ghur, Qutb-ud-din, 
276, 285 

Muhamnaad Husain, the Zarrin- 
qalam, 583 

Muhammad Husain Nazirl, 680 
Muhammad ibn-KasIm, 182 
Muhammad IbrShIm (son of Eaf!>us> 
Sh&n), 629 

Muhammad Jauna, 347 
Muhammad JunaidI, 286 
Muhammad Kam Baksh, 527 
Muhammad Khan (son of Firuz 
Shah), 334, 335, 337 
Muhammad BTian, Sultan (brother 
of Dost Muhammad), 760 
Muhammad Mirza (of Persia), 761 
Muhammad Murad (of Samarqand), 
599 

Muhammad Nadir, 699 
Muhammad Reza Khan, 790 
Muhcunmad Sa‘!d, see Mir Jumla 
Muhammad S&lih, 581 
Muhammad Saql, 681 
Muhammad Sh&h (of Bengal), 346 
Muhammad Sh&h, Bhikhan (of Jaun- 
pur), 348 

Muhanunad Shah (of Delhi), 339, 
628, 529, 632-3, 637, 683, 688 
Muhammad Sh&h (son of Firuz 
Tughluq), 861 

Muhiunmad Sh&h, Ghazni Khftn 
(of M&lwa), 349 

Muhammad Sh&h (of Gujar&t), 361 
Muhammad Sh&h (of ^w&iazm), 
283 


Muhammad Sh&h (brother of Sulai- 
m&n Shukoh), 486 
Muhammad Sh&h I BahmanI, 367 
Muhammad Sh&h II BahmanI, 357 
Muhammad Shah HI BahmanI, 349, 
360-2 

Muhammad Shah Kh&n (Pathan), 726 
Muhammad Sultan (son of Aurang- 
zeb), 480, 485, 600 
Muhammad Sultan (cousin of Huma- 
yun), 432 

Muhammad Zahir (of K&bul), 905 
Muhammad Zaman, 432 
Muhammadabad, (Champaner), 362, 
408, 434 

Muhanunadan Anglo -Oriental Defence 
Association of Upper India, 897 
Muhammadans, see Muslims 
Muhtasib, the, 393, 496, 667 
Mu‘iz-ud-dln Bahram, 287 
Mu‘iz-ud-dln KaiqubSd, 294 
Mu‘iz-ud-dln Muhammad bin Sam, 
see Muhammad of Ghur 
Mujahid Sh&h BahmanI, 357 
Mukammal Kh&n Gujarati, 680 
Mukherji, Haris, 896 
Mukhllspur, 641, 691 
Mukhyapradhdna, the, 193 
Muktaplqla, 163 
Mukunda Harichandana, 385 
Mukundara Pass, 705 
Mukundaram Chakravarti, 583 
Mula prakritis, the, 191 
Mulaka, 56 

Mularaja II Solanki, 185 
Mull6 Daud, 680 
Mulla Qasim Beg Tabrezi, 488 
Mulraj, Diwan, 746, 746 
Multan, 182, 183, 276, 277, 280, 284, 
286, 290, 299, 326, 327, 336, 337, 
338, 410, 439, 441, 445, 485, 575, 
736, 739, 742, 746, 746, 890 
Mumtaz Mahal, 468, 470, 472, 488, 
579, 693 

Munar B&jl Deshp&nde, 616 
Mu 94^, l^he, 13, 61 
Mundy, Peter, 473 
Mimicipalities, 860-3 
Mim‘Im Kh&n, 462-3, 671 
Munir-ud'daulah, 636 
MuAja, 186 

Munro, Sir Hector, 672 
Munro, Sir Thomas, 688, 704, 7].>, 
727, 732, 801 

Munsif’i-Munaiifany the, 441 
MunsiJ&n^ the, 440 
Munsiffs, the, 798, 799 

the, 581 

Muny Begam, 786, 790 
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Muqaddam^ the, 562 
Muqarrab Khan, 523 
Muqta, the, 393, 394, 395 
Mura, 98 

Mur&d, Prince, 364, 454, 455 408 
474, 481, 482, 483, 484, 485 
Murad II (of Tuikoy), 363 
Mur&dabad, 537 

Murshld Qull Jafar Khan, 538, 583 
642, 807 

Murshid Qull Khan, 478, 479, 507 
Murshidabad, 538, 569, 656, 667 
668, 660, 664, 672, 731, 795, 796] 
797, 798, 800, 806 
Murtaza Nizam, 364 
Musangi, 188 
Muscat, 806 

Muahrif-i-Mamdlik, the, 393, 558 
Music: in the Mughul Court, 60 1 ; 

in Modem India, 966-7 
Muslim Education, 409-10 

Law, 508, 804, 841 

League, the, 888, 915, 968, 981, 

982, 986, 987, 989, 990, 991, 992, 
993, 994, 998 

State in India, 391-6 

Muslims, the, 185, 188, 190, 275-422, 
428-677 poAwm, 698, 631, 632, 
655, 680, 759, 772, 774, 776, 797, 

805, 814, 819, 825, 841, 867, 873, 

896, 897, 898, 914, 919, 920, 923, 

928, 958, 980, 981, 982, 983, 984-6, 
986, 987, 989, 990, 991, 993, 994, 
996, 1003 
Mussoorie, 723 
Mustafanagar, 663 
Mustaufi, the, 668 
Mustaufi-i-Mamdhk, the, 393 
Mutakluih-iit-Tawdrikh, the, 680 
Mu‘tamld Khan, 466, 467, 681 
Muttra, 497, 516, 542, 643 
Muwallads, the, 359 
Muxadabad, see Mursliidabad 
MuzaSeur Husain Mlrza, 454 
Muzzafar Jang, 650 
Muzaffar Khan Turbatl, 453, 661 
Muzaffar Shall I (of Qujarat), 366 
Muzaffar Shah II, 350, 363 
Muzaffar Shah III, 461 
Muzaffar Shah, Zafar Khan. 312, 
337, 361 
Muziris, 211 
Myede, 734 

Mysore, 173, 202, 205, 251, 303, 365, 
367, 373, 496, 517, 548, 600, 651, 
662. 668, 682-8, 689, 702, 711-14, 
716, 717, 727, 764, 765, 841, 843, 
846, 870, 1006 
University, 961 


Naohna-ke*Talai, 243 
Nadia, 279, 280, 404 
Nadir Shall, 529, 531-3, 634, 538, 
542, 546, 550, 596, ^35, 748, 905 
Nadira Begam, 486 
ydijlu, the, 196 
Nagabhata 1, 169 
Nagabliata II. 166, 170, 179 
Nagadasaka, 60, 61 
Nagadatta, 140 
Nagarahara, 166 
Nagarapati, the, 196 
Nogarjuna, 140, 142 
Nagarjunikonda, 126, 130, 140, 230, 
236-7, 966 
Nagarkot, 183, 329 
Nugas, tlie, 122-3, 140, 144, 145, 149 
Nugasena (of Padmivati), 146 
Nngaur, 352 

Nagpur. 704, 708, 709, 768, 810, 841, 
879, 900, 944, 986 

University, 961 

Nahapana, 119 

Ndib-Diwdn, the, 790 

Ndtb-i- W azir-i-Mamdlik, the, 393 

Ndib-Ndtlm, the, 790, 791, 792, 796 

Naidu, Sarojinl, 968, 964, 979 

Natgamas, the, 164 

Ndik, the, 380 

Natmishdranya, the, 7 

Naini Tal, 723 

Nair, Sir Sankaran, 916 

Najib-ud-daulah, 536, 648, 560, 661 

Najm-iid-daulah, 573, 674 

Nakhlist&n, 15 

Nakula, 94 

Nala, 96 

Nalanda, 167, 166, 198, 214, 219, 
242, 966 

Namadeva (Namdev), 406, 881 
Nana Fadnavis, 67^81, 698, 700, 
710, 716 

Nana Saheb (B&lAjl II). 646 
Nana Saheb (Dundu Pant), 769, 772, 
773, 776, 776, 777, 779 
Nanaia, 141 

Nanak, Guru, 406, 498, 641, 735, 737 
Kand D&s. 582 

Nanda dynasty, the, 60, 62-3, 98, 101 

Nandakumar, 661, 786, 787 

Nandana, 183 

Nandin, 146 

Nandi vardhana, 60, 61 

Nandi varman Pallavamalla, 174, 191 

Nandurb&r, 356 

Nanjr&j (Dalwai of Mysore), 682 
Nankana, 406 
Nannur, 407 
N&nyadeva, 389 
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Napier, Sir Charles, 747, 702, 763 
Napoleon I, 607, 617, 669, 699, 716, 
730, 737, 740, 809 
Naqib Kh&n, 681 
Nara (Arjuna), 92 
Nara Nar&yan, 388 
N&rada, 207 

Narahari Chakravarty, 583 
Narahari Mahapatra, 681 
Narasa Nayaka, 368-9 
Narasimha I (of Orissa), 383 
Narasimha Gupta, 151 
Narasimha Saluva (of Vijayanagar), 
368 

Narasimha varman I, 173, 174, 178 
Narasimhavarman II, 175 
Narasimha varman Mahamalla, 175, 
247 

Nara varman, 146 

Narayan R&o, 676 

Narayan Singh (of Sambalpur), 768 

Narayana, 83, 94, 169, 201, 205 

Narayanapala, 166, 167 

Narbada, river, 352 

Nargund, 681 

Narmada, river, 420, 466, 466, 610, 
646, 646. 681, 709, 776, 776 
Namol. 498 
Narnulla, 704 
Narwar, 146 
Nasatyas, the, 24, 25, 39 
Naalb Khan (Nusrat Shah), 346, 347 
Nisik, 93, 116, 133, 172, 173, 251, 
468, 617, 707, 810 

Trimbak, 352 

Nasir Jang, 650 
Nasir Khan, 345, 369, 632 
Nasir Khan Mahmud II, 353 
Nasir-ud-din (son of Firuz Shah), 316 
Nasir-ud-din Abul Muzaffar Mah- 
mud Shah, 346 

Nasir-ud-dln Mahmud, 286, 288, 334, 
410 

Nasir-ud-dln Mahmud Shah II, 346 
Nasir-ud-dIn Muhammad Shah 
(Tatar Khan, of Gujarat), 351 
Nasir-ud-dln Nusrat Shah, 346, 347 
Nasir-ud-dln Qabacha, 279, 281, 283, 
284 

Nasir-ud-dln Shah (Isma'Il Mukh), 

366 

Nasir-ud-dln Sultan, 402 
Nasir-ul-mulk (Nawab of Bengal), 
749 

Nasirabad, 776 
Nataraja Siva, 263 
Nathamuni, 206 

National Committee for India’s Free- 
dom, 972 


National Planning Committee, 972-3, 
976 

Nationalism, Indian, 937, 978, 980j^ 
Native States, see Indian States 
Nauroz, the, 496 

Navasahasanka, Sindhuraja, 184, 
186 

Navslqrishna, Raja (of Sobhabazar), 
684 

Nawaz Khan Shah, 477, 486 
Nawazish Muhammad, 665 
Nayaka, the, 380 
Nayanars, 176, 203 
Nayapala, 167, 214 
Nazar Muhammad, 475 
Nazim (or Subahddr), the, 563 
Nazir (poet), 360 
Nearchos, 67, 68, 79, 134 
Negapatam, 576, 684 
Nehru, Pandit Jawaharl&l, 952, 973, 
987 994 998 

Nehru, Pandit Motilal, 985, 986 
Nehru Report, 927, 937 
Neill, Colonel. 776, 777, 778, 780 
Nelcynda, 211 
Nellore, 304 

Neolithic Age, 9-11, 14, 211, 224 
Nepal, 104, 144, 147, 214, 389, 671*, 
721, 776, 778, 779, 909 

War, 721 

Nerun, 182 

Netherlands, the, 295, 647 
New Guinea, 222 

New Mussalmans, the, 297, 300, 302, 
307, 310, 425 
NiamatuUah, 581 
Nicholas I, of Russia, 829 
Nicholson, Frederick, 947 
Nicholson, John. 748, 777, 779, 780 
Nlchyas, the, 65 
Nicobar Islands, 188, 1006 
Nicolls, Sir Jasper, 722 
Nidhanapur, 168 
Niemeyor, Sir Otto, 941 
Nig&li Sagar, 104 
Nikitin, Athanasius, 362 
Nil&mbar, 388 
Nllar&ja, 147 
Nile, river, 212 
Nimitz, Admiral, 1004 
Nirgranthas, the, 86 
Nirvana, meaning of, 89 
Nishadas, the, 46, 47, 78 
Nlsh&pur, 278 

Nizams, the, 180, 366, 646, 650, 603. 
679, 681, 682, 683, 684, 686, 687, 
688-90. 698, 699, 702, 703, 7**4 
712, 713, 714, 715, 716, 717, 718 . 
724, 769; genealogical table, 1018, 
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Nizam ‘All (of Hyderabad), 548, 688, 

Nizam Bldai*-ul-mulk, 368 
Niz&m Shah Bahmani, 352, 360 
Niz§m (Sikandar) Shah Lodi, 340 
341, 346, 410, 609 
Nizam Shahi dynasty, tlie. 363. 471 
476, 611 

Nizam-ud-din Ahmad, 284, 315, 317, 
318, 339, 441, 680 
Nizam-ud-dIn Auliya, 414 
Nizam-ul-mulk Asaf Jah, 529, 531, 
536, 637, 638, 545, 646, 650, 682, 688 
Nizam-ul-mulk Barhi, 361 
Nizam-ul-mulk Shahi, 471, 646 
Nizam-ul-mulk Sultan (of Ahrnad- 
nagar), 476 

Nizamat Adalat, Court of, 824 
Nizamsagar irrigation project, 944 
Noakh&li, 094 
Noer, Friedrich von, 459 
Non-Co -operation Movement, 983-8 
Non-Violence {Ahimad), 83, 84, 80, 
89, 102, 201 
Norris, Sir William, 641 
North-Eastern Frontier, the, 907-9 
North-West Frontier, the, 453, 473, 
493, 748-9, 829-38, 902-3 
North-West Frontier Provmce, 234, 
902, 903, 918, 924, 990, 993, 994, 
995 

North-Western Provinces (modern 
United Provinces), the, 430, 789, 
802, 819, 861, 853, 878, 903 
Northbrook, Lord, 832, 833, 834, 842 
Northern Frontier States, the, 907-9 
Northern Sarkars, the, 653, 667, 669, 
683, 686, 689, 724, 801 
Norway, 968 

Nott, Sir William, 756, 767, 768, 759 
Nowgong district, 388 
Nuniz, 368, 369, 371, 376, 377, 380, 
381. 382 

Nur Jahan, 464-6, 468-70, 487, 579, 
691 

Nur-ud-dln (the Turk), 286 
Nur-ud-din Muhammad Jahangir, 
see Jahangir 

Nuehka-t-DUktuthd, the, 479, 681 
Nushld, 906 

Nusrat Kh&n Wazir, 301 
Nusrat Shah (son of Flruz Tughluq), 
335, 337 

Nuirat Shah (of Gaur), 407, 418 
Nusrat Sh&h (Nasib l^an, of Ben- 
gal), 346, 347 

SutraSt the, 198, 203, 408 
the, 618 

Nysa, 64, 65, 66 


Oohterlony, Sir David, 705, 722, 727, 
733, 738 

Oedyar, R&ja (of Mysore), 373 
Ohind, 66 

Olaindyagam, the, 193 
Olcott, Colonel, 886 
Orndut-ul-Umara, 691, 718, 719 
Omichand, 669, 661, 665 
Onesikritos, 83, 133 
Opium, 846, 864, 868 
Orenburg, 831 
Oriental Institutes, 965 
Orissa, 66, 158, 166, 187, 189, 190, 

191, 196, 202, 304, 329, 344, 347, 

348, 349, 360, 361, 368, 369, 370, 

383, 404, 422, 445, 446, 463, 639, 

672, 634, 638, 650, 666, 673, 702, 

790, 801, 826, 869, 876, 913, 918, 

924, 928, 940, 999, 1000, 1006 
Oriyos, the, 924, 964 
Orme, Robert, 620, 642, 656, 660, 668 
Ormuz, 1 86, 634 
Ostond Company, the, 633 
Ottawa Tmde Agreement, 960, 962 
Oudh, 146, 168, 283, 286, 295, 297, 
307, 326. 337, 629, 636, 637, 638, 

549, 696, 600, 672, 673, 679, 682, 

691-4, 691-7, 702, 718, 720-1, 
727, 748, 749, 769, 770, 771, 772, 

773, 774, 776, 778, 780, 781, 803, 

841, 842, 843, 853 

, Begams of, 696-7, 764 

, Nawabs of, genealogical table, 

1013 

, Tenancy Act, 803 

Outram, Sir James, 768, 762, 763, 
770, 773, 778, 780 
Owen, S. J., 701, 719, 721 
Oxonden, Sir Q^rge, 638 
Oxus, river, 387, 429, 474, 836 
Oxyrhynchus papyri, the, 143 


I’acific Ocean, 397 
Pacific Relations Conference (1944), 
971 

Padmanabha Datta, 408 
PadmdvcU, 669 
Padm&vatl, 123, 146, 400 
PadminI, 302, 402, 681 
Padshah^ the, 491 
PddahaJinSmdht the, 681, 698 
Paes, Bartholomew, 370, 374, 376, 
377, 380 

Pagan (King of Burma), 733-4 
P&harpur, 966 

Pahlavas (Parthians), 115, 118-10, 
132, 141, 144 
Paing^t, 478 
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Painting, medieval, 263 
Paithan, 137 

Pakistan, 6, 898, 990, 991, 993, 995, 
996, 1002, 1003, 1004 
Pakthas, the, 27 
Pal, Bepin Chandra, 980, 981 
Pala djmasty, the, 166-9 
Palaeohthio men in India, 9-lJ 
Palakka, 147 
Palaman, 492, 772 
Palas, the, 184, 187, 198, 202, 214, 
263, 277; genealogical table, 267 
Pali, 70, 81, 90-91, 142, 213 
Pallavas, the, 116, 135, 172, 173-5, 
179, 198, 246-8, 365; genealogical 
table, 262 

, their art, 245-8, 251 

Palmer, Colonel (Resident at Poona), 
700 

Palmer, Colonel (surrender of 
Ghazni), 768 
Palmerston, Lord, 752 
Palura, 140 215 
Pamirs, the, 836 
Pan-chao, 121 
Panch Mahal, the, 689 
Panchalas, the, 41, 42, 66, 70, 72, 
78, 94, 96 
Pahchamaka, 61 
Pahcharatas, the, 201, 205 
Panchavatl, 93 
Panchatantra, the, 210 
Panr.hdyat, the, 381, 660 
Pandavas, the, 247 
Pandharpur, 881 
Pandia, 92 

Pandit, Vijayalakshmi, 979 
Pandit Edo, the, 618 
Pandua (Firuzabad), 328, 332, 336, 
343, 344, 346, 409, 417 
Pandus, the, 78, 83, 91-2, 93-6 
Papdyas, the, 101, 104, 116, 174, 
189, 190, 212, 304, 306 
Pangul, 368 
Panhala fort, 614 
Paniar, 766 

Panini, 64, 68, 84, 92, 142, 164 
Panlpat, 584; battles of: first, 427, 
428, 429, 434; second, 446, 447; 
third, 636, 642, 660-3, 676, 735, 
748 

Poftis, the, 36 

Panjdeh, 836 

Panna, 498 

Para, 67 

Para A(;nara, 91 

Paradas, the, 141 

Peuragal Khan, 408 

Paragand, the, 440-1, 618, 662 


Paraganas, the (of Bengal), 666 
Paramahansa Sabha, the, 881 
Paramananda, 682 
Paramaras, the, 171, 185, 188 
Paramardideva, 186 
Paramatman, 60 

Paramei^vara (the Kavindra), 408 
Paramountcy, QQlff 
Paraiara, 92 
Pard^ara Smritl, the, 403 
Parashuram Trimbak, 623-4 
Parenda, 476, 480 
Parihars, the, see Pratiharas 
Parikshit, 42, 91, 96 
Parinirvdna, the, 68, 61, 85, 86, 88, 
99, 102 

Parishd, the, 193 
Parishad, the, 196 
Parjanya, 39, 82 

Parliament, the British, 690, 817, 
819, 836, 847, 861, 854, 888, 
911-27 passim. See also House of 
Clommons 

Parliament of Religions, the, 884 
Parsis, the, 458, 956 
Parse j I, 708 
Par6va, 86, 87 
Parthasarathi MiSra, 408 
Parthians, the, 117, 118-19 
Parva Gupta, 164 
Pdrvail Parinaya, the, 408 
Parwez, Prince, 467, 468, 470 
PaSupati, and Paiupatas, 60, 84, 
134, 202, 203 
Pat-aligrama, 69-60 
Pa^aliputra, 60, 61, 63, 70, 77, 81, 
87, 92, 98, 101, 102, 103, 109, 111, 
113-14, 129, 133, 134, 137, 138. 
146, 149, 160, 166, 167, 108, 
197-8, 226, 966 
Patan (Nepal), 389, 672 
Pataiijali, 6, 82, 92, 114, 134, 139, 141 
Patel, Sardar, 999-1000 
Pathdn Kings, Chronicles of the, 280, 
286 309 

Pathaiis, the, 296, 494, 707, 723, 
726-6, 729, 840, 874 

, Delhi, 284 

Pathrx, 364 

Patiala, 999, 1006; Mahfir&ja of, 862 
Patiall, 289, 338 

Patna, 429, 452, 473, 500, 628, 670 , 
672, 674, 698, 600, 638, 67(/, 
671, 672, 722, 776, 797, 798, 800 , 
933 

University, 961 

Patriotic Association, Muhammadan. 
897 

Pstte, 449 
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PattaU, 65, 81 
Pflrftmri, the, 562 

Pauravae (Purus), the, 26, 27 28 
29, 42, 65, 82 
PavS, 59, 85 
PavanadiUa, the, 188 
Pawars, the, 546 
Payondah Khan, 749 
Peacock Throne, the, 488. 533, 596 
Pearl Mosque (Agra), 488 
Peddana, poet laureate, 377 
Peel, Lord, 940 
Pegu, 375, 730, 731, 734, 838 
Pohoa, 169, 170 

Pelsaert, Franfois, 666, 667, 571, 
672, 57.3, 574 
Penang, 636 

Penar (Penner), river, 174, 688 
Penugonda, 373 
Percy, Lord Eustace, 940 
Pericles, 185 
Periplua, the, 211, 214 
Permanent Settlement, the, 7i)9, 
802, 809, 815, 859 
Perron, General, 716 
Persepolitan Bell, the, 226 
Persia, 178, 185, 212, 276, 292, 322, 

324, 336, 354, 359, 363, 364, 368. 

375, 394, 397, 400, 401, 409, 410, 

421, 425, 444, 454, 457, 468, 471, 

473, 495, 496, 504, 531, 532, 533, 

646, 655, 677, 596, 698, 634, 637, 

737, 749, 760, 751, 752, 753, 76(>, 

774, 805, 829, 830, 831. 833, 
906-7 

Persian Architecture and Art, 402, 
420, 586 sgq. 

language, 815, 816, 817 

Literature, 317, 318, 329, 

341, 354, 436; in Turko-Afgh&n 
era, 409-10; in Mughul era, 431, 
436, 466, 481, 666, 678-84 
Persian Gulf, 398, 639, 806, 903, 906-7 
Perso-Arabic system (Mughul gov- 
ernment), the, 554 
Peruflchi, 659 

Peshawar, 27, 121, 122, 183, 277, 
494, 601, 534, 536, 7.39, 746, 749, 
760, 752, 753, 754, 902 
Peshwa, the, 511. 518, 622, 543, 
544, 646, 547, 701, 703, 704. 710, 
718, 727, 768, 895; genealogical 
table, 616 
Pharro, 141 

Phayre, Sir Arthur, 732, 734, 842 
Philip II (of Spam), 295, 319 
Philippos, 97 

Plndarlg, the, 707, 708, 723-5. 728, 
731 


Pihgala, 54 
Pipphalivana, 98 
Pir Muhammad, 447, 448 
Pishin district. 835 
Pishtapura. 147, 178 
Pithapuram, 147 
Pitt, Thomas, 640 
Pitt, William, 694. 705, 787; his 
India Act, 686, 689, 690, 787, 788, 
789 

Plassey, battle of, 653, 677, 662-4, 
665. 666, 669, 670, 672, 675, 806, 
809 

Plato, 642 

Phny, 128. 137, 212, 810 
Plutarch, 98 

Pocock. Admiral Sir George, 666, 668 
Pokama, 140, 147 
Pokharan, 146 • 

Police, the: Mughul, 658; British 
Indian, 800, 861; modem Police 
and Jails, 932, 034-6 
Polujurs, the, 802 
Pollock, Sir George, 768, 759 
Polo, Marco, 190, 192, 194, 393 
Polybius, 111 

Pondicherry, 6, 198, 643, 646, 647, 
707, 708, 709, 810, 944, 963. 967 
Poona, 611, 514, 617, 649, 662. 676, 
077, 678, 680, 681, 692, 698, 700, 
707, 708, 709, 810, 944, 963, 967 

Pact, 988 

, Treaty of, 708 

J’oor Law Bill, New, 819 
Popham, Captain, 678 
Population of India (Census of 
1931), 6 

Poros (Paurava king), 66, 66, 67, 
68, 101, 139 

Portfolio System, the, 850 
Porto Novo. 684 

Portuguese, the, 362, 363, 370, 

383, 434, 445, 462, 464, 466, 467, 
471, 472, 493. 617, 619, 621, 646, 
677, 631-3, 634, 636, 636, 637, 
642 

Post Office, the, 864 
Post-War Reconstruction Committee. 
973 

Potddr, the, 662 
Pottinger, Eldred, 751, 767 
Prabbakara, 206 

Prabh&karavardhana, 155, 166-7. 

169, 181 

Prabhavatl, 149, 173 
Prdchin Kdmarupi Nritya Sangha, 
the, 967 

Pr&chjae, the. 66 
Pradyota. 67, 61 
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Pradyvmna-abhyvdayaf the, 408 
Prajapati, 26, 37, 39, 60 
Prakfit, 7 
Pralhad NirajI, 624 
Prant, the, 618 
Prarthana Samaj, the, 801-2, 966 
Prasad, Babu Rajendra, 994, 1006 
Prasad, Rana, 444 
Prasenajit, 67, 69, 60 
Pratap (of Mewar), 460, 461, 466 
Pratdp Rvdra Kalydn, the, 408 
Pratap Simha, 709 
Pratap Singh, Raja (of Mainpuri), 
340 

Pratapa Rudradeva I, 303, 304, 306 
Pratapaditya, 463 
Prataparudra, 386 
Pratapgarh, 613, 726 
Pratiharas, the, 161, 166, 167, 

169-71, 179, 182, 183, 184, 196, 
276, 277; genealogical table. 266 
PraHnidhit the, 643 
Pratisht^hana, 115 
Pravahana-Jaivali, 42 
Prayaga, 123, 168, 169-60, 162 
Pre-historio India, 9-23 
Premavdrtikd, the, 682 
Presidency College, Calcutta, 817 
Presidency Towns, 861-3 
Press Regulations, 1817, 814; Verna- 
cular Press Act, 891 
Prinsep, H. T., 707, 727, 729 
Prisons, see Police 
PfithivI, 38, 39, 62 
Prithviraj, 277, 278, 280 
Prithviraja III, 186, 187 
Privy Council, the, 804, 826 
Priyadariana (Aioka), 88 
Proclamation of 1858, the Queen’s, 
782 

Prolaraja 11, 190 
Prolaya Vemek, 326 
Prome, 732, 734, 736 
Prophet, the Great (Mahomet), 181, 
667 

Provincial Autonomy, 829, 920, 924 
Provincial Civil Service, the, 867 
Provincial Coimcils, 792, 796, 861 
Provincial Courts of Appeal, 800 
Provincial Governments, 857, 864, 
893, 913-4, 916-25, 973, 974, 976, 

070 OfiO 

Ptoleiy, 96, 119, 216 
Ptolemy II, Philadelphos, 106 
PubUc Debt of India, 912 
Public Instruction, Committee of, 
817-18 

PubUc Services: (1868-1905), 854-8; 
(1906-87), 931-8 


PubUc Works, and Communications, 
898, 941-8 

Pudukottai, 175, 263 
Puhar, 211 
PulakeSin I, 176 

Pulakefiin II, 167, 168, 169, 173, 
174, 176, 176, 178, 181, 189, 
207 

PuUcat, 636, 637 
Pulindas, the, 42 
Pundra-nagara, 104 
Pundras, the, 42, 65, 92 
Pundravardhana, 104 
Punjab, the, 97, 117, 163, 183, 184, 
213, 276, 276, 277, 278, 281, 283, 

284, 286, 287, 290, 291, 295, 300, 

320, 323, 337, 426, 426, 427, 430, 

433, 438, 463, 464, 482, 494, 499, 

629, 632-36 passim, 642, 548, 649, 
563, 670, 679, 682, 709, 736, 739, 
744, 746-8, 761, 764, 766, 766, 
775, 776, 777, 803, 804, 810, 829, 

837, 842, 861, 869, 871, 873, 878, 

883, 884, 890, 902, 918, 919, 924, 

928, 947, 948, 964, 984, 986, 990, 

993, 994, 996, 1006, 1008 

Tenancy Act, 803 

Punjabi, 407 
Puran Mai, 438 
Purdnd QU^d, the, 686 
Purdnas, the, 60, 61, 62, 99, 110, 
111, 113, 114, 116, 198, 202, 207, 
883 

Purandhar, 616 

, Treaty of, 677 

Puri, 203, 244 
Purnea, 666, 667 
Purohita, the, 194 

Purosottama Qajapati, Raja, 368, 
386 

Puru Gupta, 161 

Purus, the (Pauravas), 26, 27, 28, 29, 
42, 66, 82 

Purushapura, 121. See Peshawar. 
Purushottama, 468 
Purva Mlmamsd {Karma Mimamsd), 
206 

Purvananda, 62 

Pusa Agricultural Research Institute, 
944 

Pushan, 39 

Pushkal&vatl, 64, 65, 66, 68 
Pushkarana, 146 

Pushpapura, 146. See P&^Uputra 
Pushyabhuti, the bouse of, 161, 166, 
165-7, 166; genealogical table, 
266 

Pushyagupta (the Vai^ya), 101, 129 
Pushyamitra, 199, 202 
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Puahyarnitra 6unga, 110, HI 112 
113» 114, 139, 141 
Puahyamitras, the, 150, 153 


Qadam Ra»ul, the, 347, 418 
Qadian, 957 

Q&dir Shah (Mallu Klian), 350 
Qadr Khan, 343 

Qandahar, 101, 433, 444, 454, 465, 

468, 473, 474, 478, 492, 494, 531, 

534, 675, 691, 754, 755, 756, 757, 

829, 833, 834, 835 

Qansauh-al-Ghauri, 352 
Qanungo, Dr., 435n, 442, 481 
Qdnungoea, the, 661, 791, 793 
Qasim Barld-ul-Mamalik, 362 
Qasim Khan, 482, 483, 632 
QazI ‘Abdul Muqta^r Shalmuii, 
410 

QSzI ‘Ala-ul-mulk, 301-2 
QazI Mughls-ud-din, 306-7 
Qdzi.vl-Qazdt, the, 393, 557, 659 
Qaxia, the, 441, 669-60 
Qil'a-i-Kuhna Masjid, the, 685 
Qizilb&BhIs, the, 756 
Queens-regnant (Gupta), 196 
Quetta, 833, 906 
Quilon, 304, 305 
Quinton, J. W., 842 
QuU Qutb Shah, 365, 385 
Quran, the, 608, 623 
Quranic Law, 331, 332, 391, 393, 
496, 559 

Qutb Khan, 340 

Qutb Mindr, the, 242, 285, 310, 414 
Qutb Shahl dynasty (of Golkunda), 
the, 363, 365, 386, 605 
Qutb-ud-din (of Bengal), 465 
Qutb-ud-din (of Kashmir), 363 
Qutb-ud-dIn Ahmad (of Gujarfit), 351 
Qutb-ud-din Aibak, 186, 278-9, 

281-2, 283, 286, 301 
Qutlugh Kh^. 402 
Qutlugh KhwSja, 299 


Races of India, the, 13-14 
Radoliffe, Sir Cyril, 996 
R&dh&, 682 

Ridhg Kanta Deb, Raja, 825 
Rfi dhAlryiahnan , Sir S., 966 
Rafl-ud-Daraj&t, 628 
Rftfl-ud-daulah, 528 
RafI UB-Sh&n, 627, 628, 529 
Raghoba. 689 
RaghujI Bhonsle, 546 
RaghfijI Bhonsle II, 702, 703, 704, 
707, 708, 709 


Raghunandan, 403, 408 
Raghun&th RSo, 636, 648, 649, 676, 
677, 678 
Raliula. 88 
Rai, Lajpat, 981, 991 
Raich ur, 369, 370 

Doab, the, 359, 367, 368, 370 

Raidas, 406 

Raigarh, 495. 606, 617, 623 
Railways, Indian, 846, 864, 872, 899, 
941-2, 970 

Rainier, Admiral Peter, 716 
R^in, 438, 439 

Raj Singh, R&n& (of Mow&r), 467, 
502, 604 

Kiijd, Rdjan, tlio, 29-30, 71, 75, 03 
Rdja-guru, the, 194 
Rajab, 327 

Rajagriha (R&jgir), 69, 60, 70, 76, 
86, 88, 90 

Rajilunundry, 361, 663, 667 
Rdjanyaa, the, 32-3 
Rajaraja (Chola), 180, 188, 249 
Rajar&m (son of Shiv&jl), 606, 607, 
623, 624, 544, 546 
Ra]a6ekhara, 170, 207 
iiajasimlia (Narasimhavornian) II, 
176 

R&jaath&n, 999, 1000, 1005 
Rajasthan, Tod’s, 727 
Rdjasuya rite, the, 43, 91, 94 
Rdjaiaranginl, the, 210, 354 
Rajballabh, 668, 665, 666, 657 
Rajendra Chola I, 167, 180, 188, 
189, 221, 250 

Rajendra Cliola III, Kuiottuhga 1, 
189 

Rajgarh fort, 512, 616 
Rajmahal, 463, 482, 670, 667 
Rajputana, 182, 194, 245, 295, 361, 
448, 486, 627, 648, 698, 600, 705, 
706, 723, 726-8, 748, 776, 869, 871 
R&jputs, the, 184, 190, 192, 196, 
207, 277, 278, 289, 299, 301, 302, 

303, 360, 363, 386, 396, 402, 425, 

427, 428, 429, 432, 434, 438, 439, 

444, 448, 449, 460, 461, 468, 466, 

471, 483, 640, 541, 647, 649, 696, 

601, 680, 706, 708, 709, 726, 822, 

843, 1000; the R&jput War, 601-4 
Rajshahi, 875 
Rajyamatl, 162 
Rajyap&la Pratihara, 171, 184 
R&jya4rl, 166, 166, 167, 196, 206 
R&jyavardhana, 166, 166, 167, 166 
R&ksas, 372 
R&ksbasas, the, 93 
Raleigh, Sir Thomas, 960 
R&m, R&jft (J&t), 497 
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Kara Narayan, 670 
Ram Singh, Raja, 483, 500 
Rama, story of, 91-3; worship of, 
681-2 

Rama Charita, the, 210 
Rama Gupta, 148 

Rama Raya (Aravidu), 371, 372, 
373, 378 

Ramachandra, 190 
R&makrishna Mission, the, 884-6, 
955, 959 

Ramakrishna Paramahansa, 884-6 
Raman, Sir C. V., 966 
R&mananda, 404, 405 
Ramanuja, 202, 206, 210 
Ramapala, 167, 168, 187 
Rdmdyana, the, 93, 222, 407, 408, 
580, 582 

Ramchand, Raja, 450 
Ramchandra Pant, 523 
Ramchandradeva (Yadava), 298, 301, 
303, 304, 305, 306, 510 
RdmcharUamdnasa, the, 682 
Ramdas Samarth, Guru, 511, 622, 
881 

Rame^varam, 260, 306 
Ramganga, river, 183 
Rammohan Roy, Raja, 812-5, 817, 
824, 825, 876, 877, 879, 882, 883, 
896 

Roranad, 304 
Ramnagar, 517, 519, 746 
Rampur, 1000 
Rampura, 692, 706 
Rampurva, 104 
Ramu, 731 

Ranade, Mahadev Govinda, 512, 619, 
881, 882, 887, 896, 957 
Ranade, Ramabai, 959 
Ranadura, 167 
Ranchordas Jodha, 502 
Ranga II, 373 
Ranga UI. 373 
Rangir, 480 

Rangoon, 630, 731, 733, 734, 778, 
839, 840, 931, 933, 990 

University, 961 

Ranikhet, 723 

Ranjit Singh, 622, 736-41, 750, 762, 
753, 764, 766, 760, 761; genea- 
logical table, 1016 
Ranjur Singh Majhithia, 743 
Ranmal, 302 
RanojI Sindhia, 546 
Ranthambhor, 279, 283, 284, 297, 
301, 302, 450, 451 
R5o, Sir Dinkar, 767, 776, 780, 842, 
862 

R&o S&heb, 773 


Raor, 182 
Ras Khan, 582 
Rds-panchadhydyl, the, 582 
Rdshpra, the, 178, 195 
Rashtyakutas, the, 166, 167, 108, 
170, 171, 178-80, 187, 188, 202, 
260, 251 ; genealogical table, 260 
Rasul, A., 980 

Ratan Singh, Rana, 302, 350 
Rathas (temples), 175, 246 
Rathors, the, 439, 483, 494, 601, 602, 
503, 604 

Ratipala (general), 302 
Raushnara, 481 
Ravana, 93 

Raverty, Major H. G., 279, 284, 
286, 296, 326 

Ravi, river, 336, 642, 571, 746, 873 

Ravikirti, 207 

Ravivarman (Kerala), 304 

Ravivarman, Prince, 408 

Rawalpindi, 906 

Rawlinson, H. G., 617, 626, 757 

Rawlinson, Lord, 937 

Ray, Sir P. C., 966 

Ray, Mrs. Renuka, 979 

RayamaUa, 387 

Raymond, Francois de, 682, 716 
Razakars, 1001 
Raziyya, Queen, 286 
Ratm-Ndmdh, the, 680 
Razvi, Syed Kasim, 1001, 1002 
Read, Colonel Alexander, 801 
Reading, Lord, 846 
Red Sea, 211, 212, 362, 454, 631, 636, 
637, 639, 716, 806 
Reddis, the Telegu, 178 
Rees, Sir J. D., 907 
Reform Bill (English), 819 
Reforms, epoch of, 829 
Registrars t the, 798 
Reflating Act, 784, 786, 787, 789, 7'J6 
Religion: in Vedic times, 37-40, 50, 
in Magadhan era, 81-91; ni 
Mauryan era, 139-41; in Gupta 
era, 199-207 ; in Turko- Afghan era, 
400-7; in Modem India, 867-87 
ReUgious Disabilities Act (1866), 773 
Religious and Social Reform, 876-87, 
956-60 

Rennell, James, 571 
Revenue administration : Ben cal 
(1766-93), 791-4, 796, 797, 7'Jb. 
Madras (1829-58), 801-2; Mughal, 
660-3 

Revolutionary War, European, 6911 
Rewari, 443, 543 

Rhosan Al^tar, see Muhammad 
Sh&h (of Delhi) 
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Richelieu, Cardinal, 641 
:^ig-Veda, the, 13, 22, 2ii-40 vasaim, 
46, 62, 53 

Rig-Vedic age, the, 24-40 
llik-Samhita, the, 36, 51, 52 
Ripaud, Lieut., 712 
Ripon, Lord, 714, 835, 859, 860, 
861, 930 
Rita, 38 

Road development, Indian, 942-3 
Robat Kila, 906 
Roberts, Lord, 834, 835 
Roberts, P. E., 693, 709, 715, 741, 
757, 787 

Roe, Sir Thomas, 465, 487, 637 
Rohilkhand (Ruhelkhand), 146. 147, 
168, 289, 529, 691-4, 721 
Rohtak, 543 

Rohtas (Bihar). 435, 437, 469 
Roman coins, 212 
Rome and Roman Empire, 137, 142, 
212, 213, 234, 346, 810, 969 
Ronaldshay, Lord, 931 
Rooper, 739 
Rose, Sir Hugh, 779 
Roahniyas, the, 454 
Round Table Conference, the, 920, 
921, 958, 987, 988, 991 
Rowlatt Act, the, 984 
Roy, Rai Bahadur S. C , 966 
Royal Air Force, 905, 938, 968, 970 
Royal Indian Navy, 938, 939, 970, 
992 

Royal Military College, Sandhurst, 938 
Rudra (^iva), 39, 60 
Rudradarnan I, 115. 119, 138, 144 
Rudradeva, 146 

Rudramma Devi, 190, 192, 298 
Rudrasena 11, 149, 173 
Rudra varman, 216 
Ruh Parwar Agha, 357 
Ruhela Afghans, the, 629, 549 
War, 691-4 

Ruhelkhand, 146, 147, 158, 289, 629, 
691-4, 721 

Ruhut (Raliib), river, 183 
Rukn-ud-din, Shaikh, 317, 325 
Rukn-ud'din Firuz, 285-6 
Rukn-ud-din Ibrahim, 299 
Rum, 364 

Rumbold, Sir Thomas, 689 
Rum! Klian, 434 
Runomindel Pillar, 87, 104 
Rupa GoswamI, 408 
Rupamatl, 400, 420 
Rupnagar, 484 
Ruqayya Begam, 488 
Rural IndobtedneM and Recon - 
■tniotion, 946-7 


Russell, Sir John, 946 
Russell, W. H.. 782 
Russia. 730. 739. 750. 751. 752. 763, 
829-38, 840, 866, 903, 904, 906-9, 
971, 979, 980, 983 
Russian Turkestan, 831 
Russo-Afghan Boundar^v, 836, 837 

TurLsh War, 833 

Ryot, the, 562 

Rijotwdrl Settlement, the, 801, 802 
Ryswick, Treaty of, 643 


Sa‘adal ‘All, 697 
Sa'adat Khun (of Oudli), 538 
Subajl Smdhia, 549 
Sabha, the, 30, 44, 71 
Sabhdsad Bakfuir, the, 520 ^ 

t>ahhi(as, the, i91, 193 
Sabuktigm. 182-3, 185, 276, 277 
Sachwa, the, 193, 618 
Sadar Atnlrut, the, 799, 800, 933 
Sadar Diwanl Adalat, the, 795, 796, 
800, 803, 804, 933 
Sadar Nizdmal Adalat, the, 795, 797, 
798. 803, 933 

Sadar -tut-StuIur, the, 557, 660 
Sadashiv Rao Bhao, 648, 649, 660, 
552 

Sadaaiva Raya, 371-2 

Sadhilrain Br6hma Samaj, the, 880 

Sadhaura, 541 

Sadler, Sir Michael, 901 

Sadozuis, the, 749, 754 

Sadr, the, 441 

Sa'dullah Khan, 473, 474, 530, 554 

Safavl Empire, the, 426 

Safdar ‘All, 646 

Safdar Jang, 638, 682 

Saffarids, the, 275 

Sagar, 324 

Sagauli, Treaty of, 722 
Sahadeva, 94 
Sahajati, 81 

Suhasahka, the now, aee Vikrama- 
ditya, the 

Sahe(,h-Mahe^h, 57, 77 
Sahib Subah, the, 563 
S&hibjl, 494 

Sahyodrl range, the, 510 
Saif-ud-daulali, 682 
Saif-ud-din, 276 
Saif-ud-dln Flruz, 346 
Saif-ud-d!n Muhammad, 277 
^ailendras, the, 2 J 9-21 
St. Lubio, Chevalier de, 677, 716 
St. Thomas, see San Thom6 
Aatiunkgiw, the, 68-61, 62 
Saiva N&yanArs, 175 
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6aiviam, 120, 121, 122, 199, 200-3, 
207, 217, 249, 366, 379, 404. See 
also Siva 

S&kala (6ialkot). 113, 117, 163, 277 
Sakas, the, 70, 96, 116, 118-19, 120, 
132, 136, 141, 144, 148, 149, 184, 
189, 400 

Sakasthana (Sistan), 118, 833, 906 
Saketa, 77, 114, 121, 123 
Sakhar Kheda, 638 
Sakharam Bapu, 648 
the, 407 
Sakra, 82 
Sakrigall, 437 
Saktism, 20, 21, 201 
Sakuntaia, 96 
Sakya-muni, 88, 106 
Sakyas, the, 67, 60, 77, 84, 87 
Salabat Jang, Nizam, 667 
Salahkayanas, the, 116, 172 
Salar Jang, Sir, 776, 780 
Salbai, Treaty of, 678, 679, 680 
Saldi, 299 

Sale, Sir Robert, 742. 767, 768 
Salim, (son of Akbar), 466, 467. See 
also Jahangir 

Salima Begam, Sultana, 457, 679 
Sallmgarh, 484 
Salim^la, Nawab, 981 
Salisbury, Lord, 833, 834, 836, 891 
S^uka, 110, 111 
Salivahuia, 115 

Salsette, 617, 646, 632, 677, 678 
Salt monopoly, 846, 864, 893 
Saluva dynasty, the, 368 
Saiuva Narasiihha, 386 
saluva Timma, 369 
Salween, 731, 734 
Samacharadeva, 164 
Samana, 290, 300, 327, 337 
Samanids, the, 182 
Samantasena, 187 

Samarqand, 336, 426, 474, 631, 829, 
831, 836 
Samarsi, 387 
Samata^, 104, 147 
Sambalpur, 768 
dambara, 28 
Sambhal, 433, 684 
^ambhu, 200 
Saihgramaraja, 164, 183 
Samhitds, the, 36, 61-2, 63 
Samiti, the, 30, 44 
SamkUian^ the, 879 
Samprati, or Sampadi, 110, 140 
Samsdra, doctrine of, 83, 84, 89 
Samudra Oupta, 68, 119, 145-8, 149, 
160, 172, 173, 191, 192, 193, 206, 
207 


Samugarh, 483, 484 
Sam vat, 612 

San Thom6 (Madras), 119, 630, 641, 
648 

Sanads of adoption, 841 
SanakSnlkas, the, 147, 149 
S&fichl, 228, 230, 231, 234, 236, 237. 
243 

Sandhivigrahika, the, 193 
Sandhyakara, 168, 210 
Sandila, 337 

Sanga, Rana (of Mewax), 360, 402, 
403. 426, 426, 427, 428, 449 
Sangala, 67 

Sangama (of Vijayanagar), 366 

, dynasty of, 367, 368 

Sangameshwar, 369, 361, 623 
Sangrama, 600 

SahkarachSrya, 96, 203, 206, 210 
Sahkaradeva, 298, 306 
Sankara varman, 163, 170 
Sahkarshana, 139, 141 
Sanskrit, 7, 126, 186, 207, 210, 213, 

216, 217, 222, 329, 346, 364, 377, 

383, 401, 407, 408, 578, 816, 817, 

818, 879 

College, Dhara, 198 

Sant&jl Ghorpade, 624 
Santa! Parganas, the, 666, 772 
Santideva, 210 

Sapru, Sir Tej Bahadur, 921, 962 

Committee, 948, 961-2 

Sapta Sindhu, the, 28 
Saran, Prof. Paramatma, 436 
Sarasvatl, 39, 134 
Sarda, R&i Saheb Haxbilas, 967 
Sardar Khan Singh, 746 
Sardesai, 616, 619 
Sardeshmukhl, 619, 644, 682 
Sardha-Oudh canals, the, 944 
Sarfaraz Khan, 639, 666 
Sarhind. See Sirhind. 

Sarkdr, the, 440, 662 
Sarkar, Sir J. N., 474, 479, 481, 483, 
486, 487, 493, 496, 506, 506, 611, 
619, 624, 630, 642, 649, 662, 663 , 
668, 660, 710 

Sam&th, 88, 226, 228, 240, 966 
Sarvadhikarin^ the, 193 
Sarvar-ul-mulk, 339 
Sarvdrthachintaka, the, 193 
Sarvavarman, 142 
Sarvavarman Maukhari, 166 
Sa4&6ka, 166, 167, 166, 203 
Sasar&m, 435, 436, 442, 685 
Sa4igupta, 68 

Saswanian dynasty, the, 122 
iSdstra JHpik&, the, 408 
Sdstras, the, 71, 812 
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Sfatrl, Srinivasa, 921, 955 
Satadhanus, 110 

(Chutukul&nanda), the, 

S5tar&, 150, 617, 524, 646, 709, 768, 
841 

S&tavahana dynasty, the, 115-16 
119, 131, 132, 135, 139, 144 172 
210 » . , 
Satgfton, 320, 343, 346, 471, 472, 575 
Sail, 76-6, 197, 302, 376, 400, *402 
496, 668, 773, 813, 822-5 
Satiyaputra, 104 
Satnamia, the, 498 
Satpura range, the, 349, 510 
Satrap, the, 131 
Satrunjaya, 185, 202 
Satvats, the, 55 
Satyaki, 178 
Satyapir. the, 401 

Satydrtha Prakas, Dayananda’s, 883 

Saubhuti, 65 

Saugor, 779 

Saunders, Thomas. 661 

Saurashtra, 990, 1000, 1005 

Sauvlra, 81 

Savanur, 683 

Savaras, the, 42, 78 

Savarasvamin, 205 

Savitfi, 39, 96 

Sawad (Swat), 197, 363, 454 

Sawai Jay Singh II, 642 

SayajI Hao Gaikwar, 842 

Sayana. 366, 377, 408 

Sayani, 896 

Sayurghdl lands, the, 560 
Sayyid Jaraal-ud-din UrfI, 680 
Sayyid Maqbar ‘All. 578 
Sayyids, the, 338-40, 342, 393, 414, 
528, 529, 531, 537, 540; genealogical 
tables, 605, 606 
School Book Society, the, 818 
Science; in Vedio age, 36, 51-4; 

Modem Indian, 966 
Scott, Colonel W., 720 
Sculpture: early schools of, 230; 
Oandhara school, 234-40; Gupta 
^riod, 240-3; Medieval, 253 
See also Art and Monuments 
Scythians, the, 118-19, 120, 126, 144, 
235 

Scytho-Parthian Edngs, the, 118-19 
Seal Sir B. N., 966 
Secretary of State for India, the, 829, 
846-76 pos«fn, 910-26 posstm, 937, 
968 

Secunderabad, 1002 


Sedaseer, 712 
Seistan, 118, 883 
Seistan Mission, 906 
Seleukos, 98, 99, 101, 110, 117 
Seleukos Nikator, 103, 111 
Selim Shah (Islam Shah Sher). 443 
660 ' * 
Seljuqs, the, 276 
Sen. Dr., 610, 668 
•Send KarU, the, 543 
Sendpati, the, 618, 646, 842 
Senas, the, 168, 187, 189, 202, 263, 
277; genealogical table, 258 
Scnateova, the, 381 
‘'^®Poy Array, the, 774, 776, 780, 781, 

Sepoys, female, 682n^ 

Sera, 682 , 

Serampur, 824 

Seringapatam (Srirangapatan), 378, 
374, 548, 685, 688, 712, 714, 718 

, Treaty of, 688, 846 

Servants of India Society, the. 965. 

956, 963 
Seths, the, 194 
Seton. Alexander, 737 
Seva Sadan Societies, the, 969-60 
Seva Samiti, the, 956 

Boy Scouts, 956 

Seven Years’ War, 654, 660, 666, 669 
Sewell. Robert, 366, 367, 370, 372 
Shad! Khan, 311, 345 
Shafi, Sir Mohammad, 921 
Shah Beg, 455 
Shdh Btdand Iqbal, 474 
Shah Husain (governor of Sind), 444 
Shah Isrna’Il Safavl of Persia, 426 
Shah Jahan, 366, 456, 456, 466, 467, 
468, 469, 470-90, 492, 500, 606, 
508, 511, 654, 666, 666, 659, 661, 
562, 565, 667, 671, 572, 674, 678, 
581, 582, 691, 593, 596, 600, 601 
Shdh-Jahdnndmdh, the, 581 
Shah Lodi, Sultan, (UlAm Khan 
Lodi), 340 

Shah Mirza (Shams-ud-din Shah), 353 
Shah Rukh, 338 

Shah Shuja, 739, 760, 763, 764, 756 
766, 768, 761 
Shah Turkan, 285 
Shah Wall Khan, 661, 662 
Shihabad, 310, 724, 824 
Shahana-uMandi, the, 309 
Shahbad (village), 31(M* 

Shahrlara, 469 

Shah! Khan (Zain-ul-‘ Abidin), 854, 
401, 402 

Shahiya dynasty, the, 164, 171, 
182-4, 186, 188 
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ShahjI (father of ShivajI), 476, 477, 
611. 612, 719 
Shahpurl, 731 
Shahr-i-nau, 496 
Shahranpur, 736 
Shahiyar, 466, 468, 470 
Shahu (son of Rajaram), 507 
Shahu (ShivajI II), 623, 624, 543, 
644, 546, 646, 647 
Shaibani Khan IJzbeg, 426 
Shaista Khan, 493, 614, 639, 643 
Sham Singh, 743 

Shambhuji, 603, 606, 606, 515, 516, 
523 

Shambhuji II, 624n, 645 
Shams-i-Siraj ‘Aflf, 328, 330, 331, 
333, 334, 344, 410 
Shams Khan (of Gujarat), 351 
Shams Khan Auhadi, 337 
Shams-ud-din Abu Nasar MuzaSar 
Shah (SIdl Badr), 346 
Shams-ud-dIn Ahmad (Ganesh), 346 
Shams-ud-din Baud (Bahmani), 367 
Shams-ud-dIn Firuz Shah, 316 
Shams-ud-din Iliyas Shah (Haji 
lUyas), 328, 329, 344 
Shams-ud-dIn Shah (Shah Mirza, of 
Kashmir), 363 

Shams-ud-din Yusuf Shah, 346 

ShankarajI Malhar, 623 

Shans, the, 388, 389, 840 

Sharaf Qai, 308 

Sharb, the, 331 

Shariat, the, 292 

Sharma, Dasaratha, 612n 

Sharql dynasty, the, 346, 347, 348 

Skashghani, the, 333 

Shastri, Krishna, 369, 370, 380 

Shaukat Jang, 666, 667, 658, 659, 665 

Shelton, Colonel John, *758 

Sheoraj, 722 

Sher-afghan, 466 

Sher ‘All, 830, 831, 832, 833, 834, 
835, 836 
Sher Andaz, 291 

Sher Khan Sunqar, 290, 292, 327 
Sher Khan Sur, 347 
Sher Muhammad, 763 
Sher Shah, 426, 429, 432, 433, 
434-43, 446, 462, 657, 660, 669, 
674, 676, 678, 685, 696 
Sher Singh. 746, 747, 766 
Sheristadar, the Chief, 793 
Shiahs, the, 369. 364, 444, 476, 479, 
486, 606, 631 

Shihab-ud-din (Muhammad of Ghur), 
184, 276-80, 281, 282, 286 
Shihab-ud-dln (of Kashmir), 353 
Shihab-ud-dln Ahmad, 318, 462 


Shihab-ud-dln Bayazid Shah, 346 
Shihab-ud-dIn Bughra Shah, 316 
Shihab-ud-dln ‘Umar, 311 
Shipping, 970, 972 
Shtgdar-i-Shiqddrdn, the, 440 
Shiqddra, the, 396 
Shitab Ray, 790 

ShivajI, 496, 498, 503, 605, 610, 
611, 612-23, 644, 647, 565, 709. 
710, 736, 768, 895 

ShivajI II (Shahu), 643, 544, 645, 
646, 647 
ShivajI III, 624 
Shivner, 612 
Sholapux, 476, 900 
Shorapur, 325 

Shore, Sir John (Lord Teignmouth), 
679, 682, 690, 691, 697, 699, 715, 
749 793 

Shuja (son of Shah Jahan), 481, 482, 
484, 486, 486, 807 
Shuja, Sultan, 639 
Shuja Mirza, 750 
Shuja‘at Khan, 494 
Shuja'at Khan (of Malwa), 350 
Shuja-ud-daulah (of Oudli), 638, 550, 
651, 672, 692, 695, 696 
Shuja-ud-diq Khan, 639 
6ialkot. 113, 117, 153, 277 
Siam, 216, 217, 730 
6ibi district, 96, 835 
Sibis, the, 65 

Siddharaja Jayasirhha, 185, 189 
Siddhartha (father of Mahavlra), 84 
Siddhartha (Gautama Buddha), 87, 8$ 
Siddi Maula, 297 

Sidl Badr (Shams-ud-dIn Abu Nasar 
Muzaffar Shah), 346 
Sidl Jauhar, 514 
Sikandar (of Gujarat), 363 
Sikandar (of Kashmir), 353 
Sikandar II (of Bengal), 345 
Sikandar ‘Adil Shahl, 606 
Sikandar Jah, 718 
Sikandar Sh^ (of Bengal), 329, 344 
Sikandar Shah (Nizam Shgh) Lodi, 
340, 341, 346, 410, 609 
Sikandar Sur, 444, 446, 446 
Sikandara, 497, 589, 600 
Sikharaa, 243-6, 248, 249, 251, 262 
Sikhism, 406 

Sikhs, the. 466, 498-600, 629, 535, 
636, 640, 641, 642, 649, 653, 601, 
706, 729, 735-48, 760, 752, 763, 
764, 766, 756, 761, 776. 777, 780, 
867, 874, 919, 923, 966-7, 995, 
1003 

, Twelve confederacies of, 736 

Sikkim, 723, 768, 908, 909 
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SikrI, 584 

Silabhattarika, 207 

Siladitya (Harsha), 156, 157, 158. 

See also Harsha of Kanauj 
Simhachalam, 369 
Sirhhavarrnan, 146, 173 
Siinhavishnu, 173 
Simla, 723,' 769, 982, 992 
Simon, Sir John (Lord Simon), 920 

(Commission, 920, 921, 933, 986, 

987 

Simraon (Nepal), 389 
Simuka (Satavahana), 115, 139 
Sinan, the Albanian, 584 
Sind, 15, 23, 78, 117, 119, 168, 159, 
178, 181, 182, 275, 283, 284, 286, 
290, 295, 325, 326, 327, 329, 330, 
337, 352, 398. 439, 444, 445, 454, 
482, 480, 533. 535, 573, 729, 739, 
742, 751, 754. 760-3, 806, 829, 
923, 924, 990, 993 

Sagar, 284, 536 

Sindliia house of Cwalior, the, 546, 
706, 708, 709, 721, 724, 725, 737, 
776, 779; genealogical table, 1016 
Sindhia, Mahadajl, 522, 533, 678, 
679, 680, 681, 684, 698, 710, 737 
Sindhu-Sauvfra, 56 
Sindhuraja Navasahasanka, 184, 186 
Singapore, 991 
Singhagarh fort, 514 
Si6ghana» 189, 198 
Singhasari, 221 
Sinha, Dr. J. C., 805n 
Sinha, Lord, 913, 916, 930 
Sipah Solar, the, 563 
Sipihr Shukoh, 486, 486, 487 
Siprl (Sivpur), 678 
Siraj-ud-daulah, 539. 669, 655-62 
passim, 664, 665, 669, 672, 807 
Sirhind, 339, 340, 444, 534, 536, 540, 
641, 648, 736 

Canal, 873 

Siri, 310 
Sirmur hills, 332 
Sirohl, 727 
Sironj, 526 
Sirsuti, 332 

Sisodias, the, 502, 503, 612 
iSist, 381 

Sistan, 118, 833, 906 
Silunaga, 68, 61 
Sita, wife of Rama, 92, 93 
Sitabaldi, 709 

Sittaxmavasal, temple at, 253 
Sittemg valley, 731 
Siva, 20, 21, 22, 24, 39, 60, 82. 84, 
106, 139, 141. 160, 218, 240. Sss 
also ^vism 
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diva-Bhagavatas, 84 
Siva Skandavarman, 139, 173 
^ivadeva (of Nepal), 162 
^tvas, the, 27, 37 
Sivasaraiidram, 369 
Stwalik, 283 

Siwulik Hills, 336, 352, 446 
Skanda, 82, 139 
Skanda Gupta, 150, 153, 156 
Skeen, Sir Andrew, 937 
Skylax, 64 

Slave dynasty, the, 279, 281-94; 

genealogical table, 603 
Slaverj', 133, 198, 334, 342, 346, 361, 
400, 472, 533, 676 

, Abolition of. Bills; English, 

819; Indian, 826 

Sleoinan, Sir William, 679, 770, 826 . 
Slim, Gen. (later Field Marshal), 969 
Smith, Ricliard Baird, 777 
Smith, Sir Harry, 743 
Smith, (jreiieral Joseph, 683 
Smith, Dr. Vincent A., 226, 377, 
443, 445, 452-3, 459, 461-2, 477, 
483, 486-7, 606, 674, 693, 686, 
695, 754 
Smfiti, 53 
Sobha Singh, 640 
Sobraon, 743 

Social conditions: in Vedio age, 31 ; in 
Aryan age, 45; Magadhan, 76; in 
Maurya era, 131; in Gupta era, 
195; in Vijayanagar Empire, 376; 
in Turko-Alghan ora, 399; in 
Mughul era, 566; m modern times, 
821-6, 876-87, 966^, 978-9 
Social and Religious Reform, 879-87, 
966-60 

Social Service League, 966 
Socotra, 211 
Soma, 32, 36. 39, 40, 43 
Soma, Princess, 216 
Somadeva, 210 
Some# vara Ahavamalla, 188 
Some#vara 111, 189, 192, 210 
Somn&th, 183, 186, 769 
Son&rg6on, 316, 320, 329, 343, 344, 
441, 672, 576 
Sondip, 493 
Song Yun, 163 
Soonda, 713 
Sooty, 672 
Sopara, 81, 104 
South Africa, 376, 971 
Spain, 181, 607. 634. 636» 684 
Spalirises, 118 
Spioe Islands, 633, 635 
SraddhS, 37 

^raddh&nanda, Sv&ml, 883 
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f^ramai;ia8, 129 
l^ravana ^Igola, 251 
Sr&vastl, 67. 69, 77, 81, 146, 158 
j^re^uka (Bimbisaxa), 68 
Sri Harsha, 210 
Sri Meghavarma (-Vanna), 145 
iSfri Priihvi VaUabha, the, 192 
6rl Vaishnavas, the, 206 
Sri Vikrama, 266 
6ri Yajfia ^fitakarni, 116 
drlkora Nandi, 408 
Srinagar, 1003 
Sringeri, 203 
SrifijayM, the, 25, 26, 27. 42, 94, 96 
6rlpur,’676 

drirangam, 205, 250, 652 
Srirangapatan. See Seringapatam 
Srong-tsan Gampo, 214 
Sruti, 51, 53 
State lotteries, 826 
Staieaman, The, 969 
Statutory Civil Servants, 856, 857, 
891 

Stavorinus, 671 

Steel Corporation of Bengal, 970 
Stein, Sir Aurel, 213 
Stephen, Sir James, 786 
Stephenson, Edward, 641 
Stewart, Sir Donald Martin, 834 
Stolietoff, General, 834 
Strabo, 82, 133, 134, 138, 139 
Strachey, Sir John, 693, 864 
Strachey, Sir Ricliard, 870, 948 
Stuart, General James, 685, 712 
Stuarts, the, 636 
Stupas, 228, 231, 236-8 
Subah, the, 466, 662 
Subahddr (or Ndtim), the, 663 
Subandhu, 207 
Subansiri, river, 388 
Subbarayan, Mia. Radhabai, 979 
Subhadr6, 94 
Subh&gasena, 111, 114 
Subject Peoples Conference (1946), 
971 

Subordinate Civil Service, 867 
Sudar4ana lake, 129 
Sud&s, 27, 28 
Suidha-advaita, 404 
Suddhi movement, the, 883 
$uddhodana, 87 

Sudra caste, the, 32, 33, 46, 71, 78, 
132, 181, 195 
Suevi, the, 137 
Suez Canal, 866, 898, 949, 968 
SufEren, Admiral de, 684, 716 
Sufi, Shaikh, 488 
Sufism, 406, 467, 461, 481 
Sugandh&. 164 


Sugrlva, 93 

Suhenp^, 389 

Sujan Rai Khatri, 681 

Sukkur Barrage, 944 

Sulaim&n (Arab merchant), 170, 192 

Sulaiman Koraranl, 452 

Sulaim&n the Magnificent, 425 

Sulaiman Shukoh, 482, 485, 486 

l^ulikas, the, 155 

Sult&nates, independent: Jaunpur, 
347-8; M&lwa, 348-60; Gujarat, 
361-3; Kashmir, 363-4 ; Khandesh, 
355; the BahmanI Kingdom, 356- 
63; of the Deccan, 363-6 
Sult&ngaj, 242 

Sultanpur, 316. See Warangal 
Sumant, the, 518 

Sumatra, 166, 215, 219, 222, 240, 
633, 636 

Sumerian civilisation, 21, 23 

Sun&m, 290, 327 

Sunda, 682 

Sundara Papaya, 305 

Sundaramurti, 203 

iSuhgas, the, 110, 113-15, 199, 231 

Sunnis, the, 359, 458, 482, 495, 531 

Supa, 456 

Supreme Council, the, 794, 814 
Supreme Court, the, 796, 797, 803, 
804, 824, 933, 1007 
Sura, 32 

Suraj Mai Jat, 542, 650 
Surajgarh, 436 
Surap&la, 167 
Suras, the, 167, 187 
Surasena (Mathura), 56 
iSurasenas, the, 84, 139 
Surosh^ra, 66, 101, 129, 170, 182 
Surat. 361, 462, 473, 477, 614, 617. 
620, 623, 640, 641, 674, 676, 634, 
636, 630, 637, 638, 642, 643, 677, 
702, 719, 727, 767, 806, 981 

, Treaty of, 677 

Surdas, 682 

Surjana Hara, R&i, 460 
Surji-Arjangaon, Treaty of, 704 
Surm& valley, 910 
Surman, John, 641 
l^urparalEa (Sop&ra), 81, 104 
Surs, the, 434, 444, 446, 462, 554. 
660, 669, 671; genealogical table, 
611 

Surya, 24, 26, 39 

Suryavarman 11 (of Kambuja), 216 

Susa, 129 

SuSruta, 142 

6u&unia inscription, 146 

Sntanutl, 640 

Siitis, the, 71, 72 
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Sutlej, river, 290, 331, 485. 541, 722. 
727, 729, 735, 736, 737, 738, 
739, 742, 743. 744, 766, 775, 944 
SiUras, the, 53, 64. 70, 72, 77 
Suveurnabhumi, 215 
Suvar^advlpa (Sumatra), 166 
Suvamagraraa, 345 
Suvamarekha, river, 452 
Suvamdrug, 642 
Svamidatta, 147 

Svayamvara, practice of, 76, 197 
^vetaketu, 42 
^vetdmbara Jainaa, 84-5, 87 
Sveldivalara Upanishad, the, 200 
Swadeshi movement, the, 900, 960, 981 
Sivardjf 981, 984, 986 
Swat (Sawad), 197, 353, 454 
Swedish East India Company, the, 633 
Sydenham, Captain, 724 
Syed Ahmad, 772 

Syed Alimad Khan, Sir, 849, 882, 
896-8, 986 

Sykes, Sir Percy, 907, 947 
Sylhet. 345, 995 
Symes, Captain Michael, 730 
Syria, 117, 136, 211, 212 


Tabaqdt-i-AJcbari, the, 580 
Tahaqdt-i-Ndsiri, the, 288, 410 
Tagara, 137 
Tagdi, 372 
TaghI, 327 

Tagore, Abanindranath, 966 
Tagore, Devon dranath, 877, 878, 

879 880 

Tagor, Rabindranath, 878, 961, 

964, 967 

Tahmasp Shah, 444, 632, 598 
Taila I Chalukya, 180 
Taila II, 180, 185, 188 
Tailangas, the, 730 
Taj Khan, 436 

Taj Mahal, the, 488, 693, 596 
Taj-ud-din Firua Shah, see Firuz 
Shah BahmanI 

Taj-ud-dIn Yildiz, 279, 281, 283 

Tdi-vl-Ma'asir, 281 

Taj-ui«mulk, 338 

Tdjak, the, 680 

Tajikas, the, 178 

Taklamakan desert, 213 

Tai Sehonda, 471 

Talamba, 336 

Talara» the, 381 

Talikoto, battle of, 373 

Talkhis, the, 409 

Tahnudy the, 481 

Talpuraa, the, 760 


Tamar. 291 

Tamil country, the, 1 IC, 190, 205, 380 

districts, 386 

literature, 377 

people, 202, 203, 206 

Tamralipti, 81 

Tanda, 452 

Tanjore, IIC, 179, 180, 188, 249, 253, 
507. 661, 652, 667, 719, 727, 764, 
769, 810 

, Cholas of, 180 

Tanjur, the Titetan, 214 

Tanka, the, 322-3 

Tansen. 698, 601 

Tantia Topi, 773, 777, 778, 779 

Tantricism, 201, 253, 264 

T5ptl, river, 366, 610 

Tara Bai. 607, 624, 543, 547 

Tarai, the, 722 

Tarain, battle of, 278, 279, 283 
T5rdl Bog, 446 
Tarf, the, 618 

Ta'Hkh-i-*Aldi, the, 302n, 410 
Tarikh Alfi, the, 580 
Ta'rlkh-i- Firm Shdhi, the, 279n, 
319n. 410 

Ta'rlUi-i-Jdn Jaftdn, the, 679 
Ta'rlkh-i- Mubarak Shdhi, the, 317, 
319n, 339, 410 
Tarmashlrin Kkan, 323, 324 
Tartar Khan (Bahrara Khkn), 328, 
343 

Tartars, the, 198, 431, 666, 724 
Toahi Lama, the, 907 
Tashilhunpo, 907 
Tashkhend, 831, 834 
Tata Iron and Steel Company, 970 
Tatar Khan (Nasir-ud-dln Muham- 
mad Shah), 361 
Taihdgata, 88 
Tattoh, 326, 330 
TaUvtdiodhinl Patrikd, the, 878 
Tavernier, Jean Baptiste, 673 
Taxila, 64, 66, 68, 77, 81, 83, 102, 
103, 104, 111, 117, 131, 234, 965 
Taylor, William, 776 
Taylor, Meadows, 362, 364 
Teg Bahadur, 600 
Teheran, Treaty of, 761 
Tej Singh, 743 
Teiahp^, 186, 202, 246 
Telang, 320 
Telang, K. T.. 896 
Teleglon, 678 

Tele^ph system, the, 846, 848, 856, 
899, 908 

Telegu country, the, 173, 191, 366 
— hterature, 377, 378, 383, 408 
Reddls, 178 
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Telega* sepoys, 874 
Telifigarhl* 437, 530 
Telingana, 303, 305, 312, 329, 334, 
360, 365, 385, 477, 478, 516 
Temple, Sir Richard, 748 
Tenasserim, 730, 732, 838 
Terry, Edward, 464, 465, 469, 487, 
568, 570, 573, 674 
Tezin, 759 
Thais, the, 216 

ThakW, Amritl&l Vithaldfis, 660 
Th&kurls, the (of NepSI), 389 
Thai, 902 
Thana, 707 

Thanesar, 161, 166-6, 167, 168, 183, 
190, 549 

Tharrawaddv (Burmese king), 732, 
• 733 

Thatta, the, 328, 444, 760 
Theosophical Society, 886-7, 966 
Thibaw (Burmese king), 838, 839, 840 
Thomas, Edward, 280n, 284, 286n, 
315n, 321-2, 328 
Thomason, James, 803 
Thornton, Edward, 688, 690, 709, 
714, 719, 766 
Thucydides, 461 
Thtiga, the, 826-6 
Thun, 642 

110 

Tibet, 104, 214, 324, 389, 397, 805, 
907-9, 1002 

Tibeto-Chinese, the, 730 
Tikta-vilva (Majapahit), 221 
Tilak, B&l Oang&dhar, 895, 028, 981, 
083 

Tilpat, 302, 497 

Timur, 336, 337, 338, 342, 347, 348, 
353, 396, 425, 426, 431, 467, 460, 
474, 609, 648, 764 
Timur Shah ‘Abdall, 636, 735, 748 
Timurlds, the, 72, 149, 342, 426, 
463, 490, 508, 569, 680, 598; 
genealogical tables, 612, 613 
Tinnevelly, 116, 691 
Tipu Sultan, 679, 681, 682, 685-91 
pcusim, 699, 711, 712, 714, 716, 
716, 717, 718, 741, 749, 801 

Shringherl letters of, 715 

Tira, 837 

Tirhut, 316, 341, 344, 347, 348 
Tirthahkaras, the, 85, 86, 87, 200, 201 
Tirujfiana-Sambandar, 203 
Tirumala (Aravidu), 371, 373 
Tiruvannamalai, 368 
Tissa Moggaliputta, 90 
Tista, river, 722 

Titto Meer (Meer Nisr 'All), 772 
Tivara, 110 


Tobacco, 671 
Tochi, 902 

Tod, Colonel James, 278, 302, 387, 
449, 461, 727 

Todar Mall, 462, 454, 478, 561 

Tomaras, the, 186 

Tonk, 706, 726, 727 

Tonk, Nawab of, see Amir Khan 

Tonkin, 839 

Toramana, 161, 163 

Tori Khel rebellion, the, 903 

Toma, 612 

Torture, forms of, 332, 382 
Tosali, 140 

Trade and Industry : in Vedic times, 
35; Maurya era, 136-8; Vijaya- 
nagar Empire, 374; Turko-Afghan, 
397; Mughul, 672-5; Modem Indm, 
806-11, 898-901, 949-61, 972, 973, 
976-7 

Trade Unions, 964-5, 966, 974-5 
Trajan, 120 

Transoxiana, 290, 323, 463, 631 
Transport, 670, 941-3, 976 
Travancore, 116, 371, 686, 998, 1000, 
1006 

University, 961, 967 

Trevelyan, Sir Charles, 818 
Trevor, Captain, 766 
Tribuvanamalla of Kalyan, 184 
Tribuvanamalla VikramSditya VI, 
184 

Trichinopoly, 116, 367, 607, 650, 661, 
662, 667 

Trilochan Das, 682 
Trilochanpala, 183 
Trimbak Rao Dabhade, 646 
TrimbakjT Danglia, 707, 709 
Trimurtit the, 25, 84 
Trincom^i, 684 
Trinomali, 683 
Triparadeisos, 99, 101 
TripathI, 582 
Tripurft, 1000, 1006 
Tri4al&, 84 

Tritsus, the, 27, 28, 29, 37 
Trotter, L. J., 763, 768 
Tucker, H. St. G., 754 
Tuen-sien, 216 

Tughluq Sh&h, (Ghiy&s-ud-din Tugh- 
luq II), 335, 343 
Tughluqabad, 316, 323 
Tuifhlu^maht the, 317 
Tughluqs, the, 314-37, 343, 366, 
393, 394, 396, 397, 414, 417, 465; 
genealogical table, 604 
Tugliril Khan, 291 
Tukaram, 511, 881 
Tukarol. 452 
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Tukojl hlkar, 680. 682. 698 

Tulsi B&f706 

TulsI Dm 682, 583 

Tuluva ckiasty, the, 368, 369, 371; 

genealqioal table. 610 
Tungabhdra, river, 174, 190, 366, 

368, 5J, 688 
Turanian* the, 464, 631 
Turkestan 278, 282, 364, 400, 425, 

834, 102 

, Ruiian, 831, 1002 

Turkl, 40. 431, 432. 488 
TurkI Shhiya kings of K&bul, the, 
181 

Tiu’kish 81 V 08 of Iltutmiflh, 279, 288 
Turko-Af|iian Ooverninont, the: 
CentralGovenunont, 391-5; Pro- 
vincial,' 395; Muslim nobility, 
395-6 ; WJonomio and social con- 
ditions, 396-400; literature, art 
and aroitecture, 400-22; Muslim 
educatin, 409-10 

Turko-Affhins, the, 367, 371, 386, 
391-42; 425, 429, 531, 684 
Turks, th^ 185, 186, 276, 279, 282, 

286, 28, 294, 296, 299, 342, 343, 

369, 37, 373, 425, 431, 451, 495, 

666, 73, 806, 903, 906, 907, 983, 

984, 98<. See also Turko-AfghAns 

, Qhtmavid, 188 

, IlbrI, 288, 295 

, Yaalnl, 184 

Turuaha-cMnda, the, 196 
Turvafias, -he, 25, 26, 27, 42 
Tushasphv 129 

I 

Uch, 277,687, 325 

Udabhan4, Shahiya dynasty of, 
182-4,' 186, 188 

Udabh&^^apura (Waihand), 163, 164, 
171, m, 182, 183 
Udai Sin/h, 449, 450 
Udaipur, 591, 726, 768 
Udayagir^ 200, 368, 369, 385 
Udayana, 67, 60 
Udayi, 6(, 61 
Udaynala 672 
Udbha^, 163 
Udda^<;^piira, 168, 198 
Udgir, 64 ^ 

Udita, 16^ 

Udyotakaia, 203 
Ugrasana, 147 

Ujiain, 67. 103, 119, 131, 149, 164, 
182, 284, 303, 320 
Ulemas. th«, 391, 392, 460 
Ulghu, 297 

Ulugh Kh&i, 299, 301, 302 


UmA-Haimavatl, 82 
Umar Kh&n Sarw&nl, 435 
Urnraattur, chief of, 369 
Unemployment bureau, Flruz ShAh's, 
333 

United Company of Merchants, etc., 
see lOaat India Company 
United Indian Patriotic Association, 
897 

United Nations, 971, 979, 1002, 1003, 
1004 

United Nations Educational, Scienti- 
fic and Cultural Organization, 079 
United iVoviruHifl, the, 186, 201, 430, 
802, 803, 861, 869, 870, 871, 883, 
003, 913, 918, 024, 048, 961, 962, 
979, 986, 1000, 1006, 1008 
United States, tlio, see America 
Universities, Indian, 168, 821, 960-2, 
963, 965, 966, 967, 978-9 
VpanialioiUt the, 45, 51, 53, 82, 84, 
203, 406, 481, 579, 878 
Uparika, the, 195 
Upton, Colonel John, 677 
UraA& (Hazara), 65, 164 
Urdu, 401, 402, 714, 063, 964 
Urgniij (Khiva), 496 
Uruvilva, 88 
Ush. 286 
Vsfuu, 39 
‘Usman Khan, 466 
Ust&d ‘IsA, 696 
Ustad Mansur, 599 
Utpalas, the, 163-4 
Uttar Pradesh, 1006n 
Uttara Kurus, the, 65 
Uttara Madras, the, 65 
Uzbegs, the, 366, 426, 454, 466, 474, 
877, 878, 883 


Vaehaspati, 408 
Vaijayantl, 116, 116, 173, 175 
Vaijayantipura (Banavasi), 172 
Vainya Gupta, 161 
VaiA&lI, kingdom of, 66, 69, 61, 70, 00 
Vaiieehika, 408 
Vaish^ava Alv&rs, the, 175 
Vaishj^va literature, 582-3 
Vaish^vaa, or Bh&gavatas, the, 109 
Vaishnavism, 117, 139, 140, 141, 
109,* 200, 201, 203, 206, 379 
VaiAravapa, 82 

VsiAya caste, the, 29, 32, 46, 127, 
132, 380 

Vdja^ya sacrifice, the, 32, 43, 199 
Vajjian Confederacy, the, 42 
VAk&takae, the, 116, 149, 172, 178 
V&kpatir&ja, 162, 163, 207 
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Valabhl, 87, 167, 168, 169, 161, 198, 
202, 207 

ValanadUt the, 196 
Valikond&puram, 643 
Vallabhach&rya, 404, 682 
V&lmiki, 92, 93 
VAnian Pandit, 611 
V&mana, 163 

V§mapa Bhatta Ban a, 408 
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